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The  First  Time  I  saw  Her. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

THE    ADYEBTI8EMENT. 


I  HAD  what  I  may  call  no  end  of 
answers  to  my  adyertisement, 
though  I  had  put  it  in  such  a  form 
as  I  hoped  would  attract  the  select 
few. 

The  advertisement  was  for  partial 
board  and  lodging  in  a  respectable 
fiunily.  It  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  '  Times' '  supplement, 
and  had  been  composed  regardless 
of  expense.  Smith  and  I  made  it 
out  together,  after  a  capital  dinner 
at  the  '  London;'  and  as  Smith  is  a 
literary  man,  and  writes  for  '  Punch,' 
you  may  be  sure  it  was  rather  out  of 
the  common  run. 

Nevertheless,  on  that  memorable 
morning  I  found  no  less  than  twenly 
letters  on  n^  break&st-table ;  the 
next  post  brought  in  twenty  more, 
and  so  on  every  two  hours  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  was  offered 
the  best  accommodation,  the  most 
comfortable  of  homes,  the  most  ex- 
cellent cooking,  at  all  terms,  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
grammar,  writing,  and  spelling. 

One  lady,  who  lived  at  Hammer- 
smith (I  luul  mentioned  the  locality 
required  as  within  ten  minutes' 
drive  of  Begent  Street),  informed 
me  ihat  hers  might  truly  be  termed 
a  comfortable  home,  as  she  was 
blessed  with  six  daughters,  all  mu- 
sical. 

Another,  who  dated  her  note  from 
Tottenham  Ck>urt  Boad,  described 
her  house  as  delightftilly  situated, 
the  chamber  I  was  to  occupy  looking 
out  on  the  road,  where  the  'busses 
passed  every  minute,  making  it  look 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  In  a  post- 
script she  also  informed  me  that 
there  were  eggs  for  breakfast  every 
morning.  Another,  writing  in  a 
stiff  angular  hand,  promised  ev^- 
thing  I  required,  with  the  addition 
of  flBmiily  prayers.  One  informed  me, 
as  a  kind  of  attractive  bait,  I  suppose, 
that  she  was  a  young  widow,  who, 
finding  'the  solitude  of  home  irk- 
some, received  two  or  three  persons 
of  station  and  refinement' 

Smith  and  I  read  over  the  whole 
lot  very  attentively,  and,  as  Smith 
said,  it  was  as  good  as  a  sermon,  for 


it  showed  you  what  an  immense 
amount  of  lies  and  humbug,  ah !  and 
trouble,  too,  there  is  in  the  world. 
It  took  us  a  couple  of  hours  to  finish 
the  reading  of  them,  what  with  the 
jokes  and  witticisms  of  my  friend, 
and  the  more  sensible  remarks  of 
myself.  I  am  a  grave  man,  not 
much  given  to  laughter  or  fan,  but 
what  I  pride  myself  on  is  my  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  elegant  and 
beautiful.  I  hate  vulgarity ;  ^  dread 
a  vulgar  man  or  woman  as  I  dread 
the  devil.  I  could  not  live  near 
such  a  creature  if  my  life  depended 
on  it,  and,  to  confess  the  tmth  (Smith 
calls  this  a  weakness),  it  was  on  that 
account  I  was  going  to  leave  my 
present  mode  of  life  as  a  bachelor  in 
lodgings  to  become  a  boaider  in  a 
'refined  and  well-educated  fiimily;' 
so  the  advertisement  ran. 

My  lodgings  were  all  I  could  wish, 
clean,  well  furnished,  in  a  respectable 
square,  and  Mrs.  Meggs  was  an  ex- 
cellent cook;  but  then  she  was  so 
decidedly  vulgar. 

She  would  come  into  my  room  in 
the  morning  to  know  if  I  intended 
dining  at  home,  and  what  I  would 
like  for  dinner,  with  her  immense 
form  enveloped  in  a  gown  made  of 
bed  curtains,  or  stuff  like  it ;  her  cap 
half  off,  her  red  hair  in  curl-papers, 
and  her  nose— well,  all  I  can  say  is, 
Mrs.  Meggs  did  like  gin — she  con- 
fessed to  it  Now,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  vulgar  than  another,  it's 
certainly  gin.  She  would  rest  her 
hand  on  her  hips  and  salute  me  with 
'Good  morning.  Muster  Wist;  and 
what'U  you  please  to  want  to-day? 
"Why  you've  not  eaten  your  heggs 
again!'  This  took  place  regularly 
every  morning,  as  Mrs.  Meggs  in- 
sisted on  serving  me  with  eggs, 
which  I  can't  endure,  but  to  which, 
rather  than  have  a  conversation  with 
her  on  the  subject,  I  had  submitted 
to  for  long  months.  If  this  had 
been  all,  I  should  not  have  minded 
so  much,  but  Mrs.  Meggs  could  not, 
by  any  mannw  of  means,  short  of 
actual  force,  be  induced  to  leave  the 
room  till  she  had  set  it  what  she 
called  'abit  comfortable;'  and  during 
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that  time  no  one  knows  what  I  en- 
dmed  fitom  that  woman's  vnlgarily. 
SttbjeoiB  the  holiest,  the  most  sab- 
lime,  on  which  I  had  written  papers 
that  had  drawn  tears  from  the 
coldest,  were  hashed,  mangled,  de- 
graded in  every  form  by  that  ynlgar 
woman. 

Some  might  have  called  ^er  a 
philosopher—her  Tiews  of  lire  were 
certainly  sharply  defined  and  ex- 
pressed—bnt  I  called  her  imlg^; 
she  herself  said,  '  I'm  no  green  nn, 
I  aint.' 

If  Mrs.  Meggs  had  kept  her  tor- 
tures for  my  private  moments,  I 
coold  have  borne  it,  but  she  had  no 
sense  of  propriety.  At  no  time  was 
I  safe  fi!om  that  dreadfnl  woman's 
intmsion.  When  I  had  Mends 
lulling,  when  I  had  friends  dining, 
at  any  time,  or  nnder  any  circnm- 
stancee,  I  was  never  safe  from  Mrs. 
Meggs's  dreadfdl  jokes  and  dreadfiil 


Sometimes  it  would  be  in  smiling, 
pleasant  manner  to  bring  up  the 
<X)als ;  at  others  with  a  severe  look, 
to  know  if  any '  gent'  was  'hill,'  as 
the  bell  was  'ranged'  like  to  break  it, 
and  bring  the  house  down.  And  once 
or  twice  it  was  after  Mrs.  Meggs  had 
been  to  call  on  her  friend  who  lived 
in  the  Oity  Eoad  near  the  'Eagle.' 

All  my  frioids  knew  my  roible; 
and  the  compliments  I  received  on 
the  choice  of  my  landlady  were  in- 
cessant and  cutting,  and  so  at  length 
I  inserted  the  advertisement 

Smith  and  I  caiefrilly  set  aside  the 
worst  spelt  and  written,  and  in  the 
most  objectionable  localities,  and 
then  getting  into  a  'Hansom,'  de- 
termined to  devote  a  few  hours  to 
answer  the  other  notes  in  person. 

We  went  first  to  the  'young 
widow.'  She  was  dvil,  and  not  bad- 
looldng,  but  things  looked  what 
Smith  called  skimp;  so  after  ten 
minutes'  conversation,  in  which  I 
promised  to  take  her  obliging  offar 
into  consideration,  we  took  our  leave. 
I  heard  her  say  to  Smith  in  the 
passage,  'I  have  taken  a  great  &ncy 
to  your  friend ;  I  should  like  him 
very  much  to  join  our  little  puriy.' 

Smith  said  it  was  'blarney.'  I 
rather  liked  that  widow. 

Then  we  drove  to  Bussell  Square, 
and  then  to  Mary lebone  Bead,  Devon- 


shire Street,  '&c.,  Sse.  1  found  all 
the  people  miserably  poor,  or  dread- 
fully vulgar. 

'  It's  more  difficult  than  I  thought,' 
I  said  to  Smith,  as  after  dinner  we 
smoked  our  cigars  at  the  open  win- 
dows, 'and  ifs  shocking  to  find 
vulgarity  so  prevalent  among  the 
middle  classes  of  England.' 

Puff,  puff,  went  Smith's  dgar  as 
a  reply ;  and  I  was  just  about  to  com- 
mence a  ratiier  long  discourse  on 
the  subject  when  the  postman's 
knock  made  us  start. 

'  Some  more,  I  suppose,'  I  said  to 
Smith. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Meggs  coming  up 
stairs.  I  was  frightened.  I  had  not 
yet  taken  my  landlady  into  my  con- 
fidence, and  I  feared  she  would  sus- 
pect '  Another  hanswer  to  the  ad- 
vertisement. Muster  Wist/  she  said, 
in  a  dry  bitter  tone,  and  with  a 
scomfrd  toss  of  her  head.  I  said 
humbly,  '  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Meggs,' 
and  I  assure  you  in  that  instant 
Mrs.  Meggs  was  not  vulgar,  and 
there  was  almost  dignity  in  the  way 
she  went  out  of  the  room.  There 
was  something  about  her  which  said, 
*  I've  discovered  your  treachery,  and 
I  scorn  you  as  you  deserve.' 

'  Under  different  circumstances. 
Smith,'  I  began  to  observe,  'that 
woman  might  have—' 

'  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt,  but  open  the 
"hanswer,"  old  fellow,'  interrupted 
my  friend. 

It  was  written  in  a  gentleman's 
handwriting— the  first  male  letter  I 
had  received.     It  ran,  'A  private 

fitmily,  residing  at  H Terrace, 

can  offer  the  accommodation  ad- 
vertised for  in  yesterday's  "  Times." 
If  E.  W.  will  apixnnt  a  time,  the 
gentleman  will  call  on  him,  to  give 
any  information  that  may  be  desSed, 
or  should  E.  W.  prefer  calling  at 

H Terrace,  he  will  be  received 

any  time  after  7  o'clock  p.m.  or 
before  10  a.m. 

'  Devilish  cool,  I  must  say,'  said 
Smith,  slowly,  as  I  finished  reading. 
'I'd  almost  bet  ifs  a  case  of  genteel 
poverty.' 

'  Before  ten  in  the  morning,  too ! 
Ridiculous!'  I  said.  We  were  both 
sUent  for  a  moment,  then  Smith 
looked  at  his  watch.  '  Eight  o'clock. 
West,'  said  he,  impressively,  '  I'm 
B  2 
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very  much  mistaken  if  this/  and  he 
thumped  the  letter, '  isn't  your  man : 
there's  no  vulgarity  here,  you  may 
depend.  It's  clearly  written;  no 
humbug;  within  the  distance  of 
Bogent  Street  you  named,  and  not 
sent  off  in  that  devilish  snatch-at- 
.  him  haste  all  the  rest  of  them  are. 
Lewis,  my  boy,  put  on  your  hat 
Your  paitial  board  and  lodging  is  to 
be  found  at  H Terrace.' 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  Smith's 
manner  as  well  as  words,  and  so  I 
silently  put  on  my  hat,  and  out  we 

went  together.    H Terrace  was 

a  short  but  not  narrow  street,  run- 
ning out  of Boad.    The  houses 

were  small,  but  not  mean-looking, 
and  from  the  dining-room  window 
of  No.  3  issued  a  pleasant,  private, 
family-looking  light. 

*  I  do  believe  I've  found  it.  Smith,' 
said  I,  as  I  knocked.  We  could 
hear  a  slight  rustling  in  the  ipassage, 
and  a  female  voice  said, '  Phil,  come 
in,  sir,  directly!'  and  then  a  door 
bemged,  and  all  was  still. 

I  sent  in  my  card  with  the  'An- 
swer,' by  the  servant  girl,  and  then 
the  back-parlour  door  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  with  a  remarkably  neat- 
looldng  small  head,  but  dressed  with 
more  regard  to  ease  than  elegance, 
came  forward  and  bowed*  I  said 
something  about  advertisement  in 
'Times,'  and  the  gentleman  begged 
me  to  walk  in. 

It  was  a  small  room,  certainly,  and 
not  very  well  furnished :  the  gentle- 
man was  very  grave,  but  he  urns  a 
gentleman.  I  could  see  that,  not  only 
by  his  own  manner,  but  by  the  way^n 
which  Smith  addressed  him.  Smith 
instinctively  scents  out  a  man's  posi- 
tion, and  treats  him  accordingly. 

The  gentleman  said  he  was  a 
widower,  with  grown-up  daughters 
and  two  younger  children ;  that  beiag 
lathar  reduced  in  circumstances,  he 
wished  to  let  some  of  his  house,  but 
that  he  could  also  give  partial  board 
if  required.  That  room,  he  said, 
would  always  be  at  my  private  dis- 
posal if  I  desired,  otherwise  I  could 
join  the  family  circle.  The  room  was 
not  very  inviting,  and  the  bedroom 
was  gloomy,  and  for  these  and  break- 
fiust  and  supper  the  grave  gentleman 
asked  thirty-five  shillings  a  week. 

It  was  a  good  deal;  but  then  I 


thought  they  didn't  seem  vulgar  or 
very  poor.  Still  I  hesitated-  We 
were  all  three  sitting  in  the  back 
parlour,  rather  silent,  the  gentleman, 
with  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket, 
looking  very  grave  and  st^iL  I 
think  it  was  really  a  trial  for  him  ta 
have  to  treat  on  such  matters,  and  I 
dare  say  he  thought  sadly  of  the 
'  family  circle '  about  to  be  broken, 
and  the  poor  dear  grown-up  daugh- 
ters.  Still  he  was  firm  to  the  tiiiriy- 
five  shillings.  Smith  looked  grim, 
too,  and  I  was  equally  unsnuling- 
looking,  when  suddenly  a  merry  voice 
in  the  next  room  said, '  What  a  time 
that  wretch  stays !' 

I  rose  immediately.  'I  fear,  sir, 
your  terms  are  rather  beyond  my 
means;  however,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  consider  and  call  to-morrow 
evening,  I  shall  be  obliged.' 

'As  you  please,  sir,'  the  gmitle- 
man  replied.  'As  I  said  before,  my 
object  m  admitting  strangers  into 
my  fiunily  is  remuneration.  Qood- 
night,  gentlemen.'  He  closed  the 
door  behind  us,  and  we  went  towards 
the  passage.  We  heard  a  foot  on 
the  stairs,  and  then  a  tali  young 
person  brushed  by,  and  went  to  open 
the  hall  door. 

The  young  person  wore  no  cap, 
her  hair  was  plaited  in  thick  plaits 
on  either  side  of  her  face,  and  as  she 
laid  one  thin  soft-looking  hand  on 
the  handle,  she  looked  up  at  us,  the 
remains  of  a .  smile  of  intense  fun 
still  lingering  on  her  £EU3e.  She 
opened  ilbs  door.  'Hum!'  said 
Smith,  in  a  very  pleasant  and  re- 
spectfdl  tone,  and  raising  his  hat; 
'can  you  tell  us  if  there  is  a  cab- 
stand near?' 

'I  don't  know;   but  there  are 

always  plenty  of  cabs  in  the 

Boad,'  replied  the  voice,  sofUy,  that 
had  called  me  a  wretch.  '  Oh,  ah ! 
thank  you,'  said  Smith,  lingering  a 
little ;  but  the  young  person  looked 
sedately  down  at  the  door  handle : 
so  once  again  raising  his  hat.  Smith 
said,  'Good  evening;'  and  we  went 
down  the  steps. 

'  Lewis,'  he  exclaimed,  '  you,  who 
profess  to  have  such  an  intense  ad- 
miration for  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ftd,  are  an  immeilse  humbug  I' 

'  I'm  obliged  to  you/ 1  answered, 
stiflSy. 


Drawn  by  T.  Morten 

"  She  looked  up  at  us,  the  remains  of  a  smile  of  intense  fun  on  her  face. " 

[See  "The  Firit  Time  I  iaw  Ilcr." 
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'  Did  you  observe  that  young  per- 
son who  opened  the  door  ?'  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

'Yes;  a ppetty-«nough  girl  for  a 
housemaid. 

'Andthe&ther?' 

'  Genteel  poverty/  I  answered, 
curtly. 

*  Lewis  West/  said  my  friend,  im- 
pressively, '  it  was  the  beautiftil  and 
flublime.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TOUNa  PXBSON  IK  THE  OMKIBUS. 

The  neztday I  was  going  down  to 
the  city  in  an  onmibus,  still  very 
undecided  what  to  do  about  my 
board  and  lodging,  wh.en  who  should 
get  in  and  take  the  seat  opposite  to 
me  but  the  young  person  with  plaits 

from  No.  3  H Terrace.     She 

was  accompanied  by  a  very  young 
man,  something  between  a  man  and 
a  boy,  but  not  altogether  a  hobblede- 
hoy, for  the  young  fellow  had  some- 
thmg  self-x)0S8essed  and  pleasant 
about  him  that  showed,  though 
young,  he  knew  a  little  more  than 
mere  school  life  could  have  taught 
him.  His  sister,  for  I  saw  the  young 
person  was  his  sister,  gave  me  one 
keen  look  outof  a  pair  of  dark  hand- 
some eyes,  and  then  turned  away. 
She  looked  very  grave  to<lay.  Last 
night  I  thought  her  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  to  day  I  could  have  sworn 
she  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 

It  was  not  the  sedate  gravity 
either  some  girls  put  on  in  public 
conveyances;  there  was  something 
dogged  yet  sad  about  it:  the  boy, 
too,  looked  uneasy. 

I  thought  of  the  meanly-fiimished 
back  parlour,  and  the  reduced  dr- 
cumstanoes,  and  then  I  noticed  the 
young  person  held  a  book  in  her 
band— a  French  grammar.  'Pro- 
bably a  governess/  I  thought  Now, 
practically,  I  detest  governesses; 
theoretically,  I  esteem  them. 

In  books,  and  newspaper  articles, 
and  educational  reviews,  I  have  read 
enough  to  draw  tears  from  stones,  of 
the  excellenoes  and  hardships  of 
these  deserving  females.  I  have 
bean  perfectly  persuaded  i^t  in 
spite  of  appearances  th^  were  ele- 
gant women;  that  in  spite  of  snub- 


bing they  were  generally  esteemed 
by  Qie  estimable,  and  in  a  word  ihej 
were  real  ladies ;  but,  practically — 
well  all  I  can  say  is,  that  among  no 
class  have  I  n\et  with  more  vulgarity. 
Smith  says — he  said  it  as  he  was 
smoking  a  cigar  and  drinking  his. 
third  glass  of  grog,  and  Smith  be- 
comes very  tender  and  reasonable 
under  such  circumstances — 'The 
class  you  speak  of,  my  dear  West,  is 
a  Mghtfally  mixed  class;  you  can 
no  more  define  a  woman's  rank  by 
saying  she's  a  governess  than  you 
can  describe  her  personal  appear- 
ance. These  are  of  all  sorts,  and, 
more  shame  to  us,  the  lower  sort 
greatly  preponderate ;  the  real  ladies 
are  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  if, 
therefore,  you  do*  find  the  general 
run  vulgar,  it  is  not  astonishing.' 

Well,  I  thought  of  these  words  of 
Smith  as  I  sat  opposite  the  young 
person.  I  certainly  tried  to  set  her 
among  the  five  per  cent,  for  I  must 
confess  there  was  sometimig  in  the 
carriage  of  the  head,  in  the  cast  of 
the  features,  which  I  daxed  not  for 
an  instant  call  vulgar;  but  then 
her  gloves,  her  old  shawl,  her  al- 
most dirty  dress,  all  so  untidily  put 
on!  I  always  picture  a  real  lady, 
neat 

As  the  omnibus  approached  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  tne  young  per- 
son pulled  out  her  purse  and  gave 
her  brother  sixpence  to  pay  for  both. 

'  I  shall  walk  home,  Willie/  she 
said,  '  unless  I  succeed ;  but  you, 
if  she's  in  a  bad  temper,  I  shan't 
ask.  Stop  the  man  here.  Good-bye, 
and  don't  forget  the  cocoa,  and 
coffee,  and  sugar.' 

Her  brother  helped  her  out,  but 
she  needed  little  assistance,  and 
afterwards  I  saw  her  skipping  across 
the  dirty  road,  with  her  dress  caught 
up  so  as  to  expose  all  the  wires  of 
her  crinoline,  utterly  heedless  of 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
public  or  me. 

I  went  to  the  Gity>  and  did  my 
business,  which  was  to  go  to  the 
Bank,  and  returned  home  just  at  a 
time  when  the  omnibuses  were  very 
empty;  and  indeed,  just  before  we 
reached  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  I 
had  the  'bus'  all  to  myself.  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  if  the 
young  person  had  succe^ed,  and 
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would  drive  home.  As  I  neared  the 
corner^  lo!  and  behold!  there  she 
Btood  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
among  a  group  of  questionable-look* 
ing  people  waiting  for  our  arrival. 

She  jumped  in  with  a  spring,  and 
I  noticed  she  held  the  purse  in  her 
hand,  as  if  to  keep  it  b&&,  for  it  was 
much  fuller  than  in  the  morning; 
and  in  its  bulging  sides,  and  in  her 
contented  and  now  young-looking 
face,  I  read  a  little  history.  And 
would  you  believe  it,  my 
hardened  within  me,  and  I 
mined  not  to  go  to  No.  3,  H- 
raoe.  Think  of  the  misery 
must  be,  that  will  darken  the  fsuies 
of  the  grown-up  daughters,  and  sour 
the  papa!  Distress  can't  dwell  in  a 
house  without  directly  or  indirectly 
annoying  every  one  of  its  inmates, 
whispered  my  egotistical  self.  As 
I  was  thinking  all  this  over,  and 
looking  most  determinedly  out  of 
the  window,  the  young  person  sud- 
denly broke  in  on  my  meditations 
with— 

'  Can  I  take  any  message  for  you 
to  papa?  it  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  calling.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  stammered ;  '  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  still  unde- 
cided.' I  looked  up  as  I  spoke. 
What  a  confounded  fool  I  was  to 
say  I  was  undecided  to  that  decided- 
looking  girl  A  ghost  of  a  snule 
flitted  across  her  &ce. 

'  Then  we  still  have  a  chance?' 
she  said.    '  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  papa's 


'  And  not  for  yours,'  I  ventured 
to  say— I  hardly  know  why ;  but  I 
could  not  help  feeling  I  was  talking 
to  a  pretty  girl,  and  you  know  it  is 
so  difficult  to  keep  to  business  in 
such  cases. 

'  Well,  no,'  she  answered  coolly 
enough.  '  You  see  we're  a  number 
of  girls;  we've  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  easily  and  without 
restraint,  and  a  stranger  will  neces- 
sarily be  rather  a  bore;  still,'  she 
added  quickly,  '  I'd  rather  have  a 
gentleman  than  a  lady,  and  papa 
seems  decided  on  one  or  the  other.' 

'  Then  after  all,  I  shall  be  wel- 
come,' I  said  pleasantly.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  voice. 

'  Tes,  as  the  lesser  evil,'  was  the 
laconic  reply.    '  Would  you  be  at 


home  much?'  she  asked  after  a 
pause. 

'  No,  and  I  could  stay  in  the  back 
parlour,'  I  rephed,  piqued. 
'  It  isn't  very  comfortable,  cer* 

tainly,' she  said;  'still .'    There 

was  another  pause ;  then  suddenly 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  '  Our 
American  Ciousin,'  and  then  she 
launched  forth  into  a  capital  cri- 
ticism on  the  play  and  actors ;  she 
was  quite  wit^  and  her  sarcasms 
keen;  then  suddenly  she  relapsed 
into  silenoe,  the  '  bus'  neared  the 
Edgeware  Boad,  and  she  prepared 
to  get  out. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  '  you  shan't  be 
banished  to  your  back  parlour.  Shall 
I  tell  papa  to  call  on  you,  or  will 
you  come  to  our  house  this  evening, 
to  settle  everything?' 

I  was  taken  aback;  I  had  not  at 
all  determined  to  take  No.  3  for  a 
home :  still  I  never  hesitated — I  dared 
not,  under  that  keen  eye.  '  Thank 
you,  if  Mr.  Bush  will  call  this  even- 
ing at  eight ' 

'  Oh,  certainly.  Good  afternoon.' 
The  young  person  quite  smiled,  I 
£Eiiicied,  triumphantly ;  and  I'm  sure, 
notwithstanding  my  usual  strict 
sense  of  honour,  if  I  could  have 

washed  my  hands  of  No.  3,  H 

Terrace,  I  certainly  should— I  felt 
such  a  profound  dread  of  that  young 
person. 

Smith  and  Wells  dropped  in  after 
dinner,  and  to  them  I  recounted  my 
omnibus  adventure,  without,  how* 
ever,  mentioning  how  the  young 
person  had  managed  to  extract  my 
assent  I  made  up  a  most  touching^ 
history  of  her  seeming  distress,  and 
of  youthfid  beauty,  and  rather  put 
it  on  the  head  of  kind-heartedness 
and  charity,  than  of  coercion,  which 
in  reality  it  was. 

Smith  didn't  take  much  interest 
in  the  matter.  Tour  witty  brilliant 
individuals  soon  forget  the  afbirs 
of  their  friends,  when  thev  cease  to 
be  amused  by  them,  and  what  Smith 
waimly  advocated  one  day  he  very 
often  forgot  the  next 

This  was  a  trait  in  my  friend 
that  would  often  have  thrown  a 
shadow  over  our  friendship  had  it 
not  been  for  my  philosophy.  '  Take 
things  as  you  find  them:  if  they 
don't  please  you,  get  out  of  their 
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my ;  but  to  attempt  to  correct  or 
tight  them  is  a  ntiisaxice  and  a  folly/ 
I  wrote  this  in  my  note-book  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  confess 
at  twenty-six  Tm  not  ashamed  of 
them;  there  is  the  germ  of  an 
amomit  of  wisdom  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  teens  of  Solomon. 

Wells  is  a  very  soft  kind  of  fellow ; 
my  history  really  interested  him. 
He  asked  all  kmds  of  questions 
about  the  yoong  person,  and  praised 
me  yehemently  for  going  to  live  at 
No.  3. 

I  regard  Wells  as  an  embryo 
philanthropist,  if  ever  he  has  the 
oonrage  or  energy  to  emerge  from 
boyhood.  At  present  he  is  twenty- 
three,  and  yet  yon  might  certainly 
take  him  for  seventeen ;  his  &ce  is 
as  smooth  as  a  girl's ;  he  talks  in  a 
qniety  boyish  manner,  has  an  absurd 
reyeresice  for  everything  other  men 
lan^  at,  and  yet  all  in  such  a  quiet 
inoffensiye  manner,  that  I  confess  I 
can't  call  him  an  ass ;  it  would  seem 
as  bad  to  abuse  one's  sister. 

Well,  Mr.  Bush  came;  Smith 
smoked  away  soberly,  and  Wells  lay 
full  length  on  the  60&,  contemplat- 
ing us  as  we  made  our  arrangements. 
Mr.  Bush  was  still  grave,  but  at 
times  he  condescended  to  make  a 
iaoetknis  remark,  and  then  I  thought 
he  looked  veiy  much  like  the  young 
perBon. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

THE  FAMILT  GIBCLE. 

It  was  on  a  pouring  evening  that 
I  took  up  my  abode  at  No.  3.  The 
gutters  ran  like  little  rivers*  the 
gas  looked  quite  dim  through  the 
nustj  atmosphere,  and  scarcely  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  abroad.  The 
idea  of  a  &mily  circle  on  such  a 
night  was  particularly  pleasant 

I  pktnied  to  myself  the  drawing- 
room  irf  No.  3,  well  lighted,  with  a 
glowing  fire,  two  or  three  handsome 
girls  collected  near  it,  working,  or 
talkmg  to  the  respectable-looking 
papa,  and  perhaps  an  open  piano, 
with  a  pretty  performer  who  might 
aooompany  my  much-admired  tenor. 

Alas  for  human  expectations ! 
A  fidnt  light  issued  from  the  kitchen 
'Window  as  I  stopped  at  No.  3 ;  all 


the  rest  of  the  house  was  in  dark- 
ness; even  the  hall  lamp  was  not 
lighted,  and  I  went  stumbling  into 
the  passage  over  the  servant-girl, 
and  upset  the  umbrellarstand  with 
a  crash.  The  noise  brought  Mr. 
Bush  with  a  candle  and  apologies ; 
but  as  I  followed  him  up-stairs  to 
my  bed-room  I  most  devoutly 
thanked  Heaven  I  was  only  bound 
for  a  month  as  lodger  in  H Ter- 
race. 

I  stayed  fidgetting  in  my  room 
.for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then,  still 
feeling  very  cross  and  disagreeable, 
descended  to  the  parlour. 

On  the  stairs  I  met  a  figure  drip- 
ping from  eveiy  bugle :  I  never  saw 
a  person  more  'comi)letely  satu- 
rated,' as  the  saying  is.  I  stood 
sideways  to  let  her  pass,  fearfril  of 
(Etching  cold  by  her  mere  presence ; 
but  the  young  person  lighting  her 
candle,  so  that  tne  light  fell  full  on 
her  wet  hair  and  damp  frtce,  looked 
up  at  me  with  such  a  comical  ex- 
pression of  amused  contempt  that  I 
felt  obb'ged  to  say  something. 

'  How  wet  you  are!'  I  said,  shrink- 
ing back  a  little  fiEurther  still. 

'  Yes,  I  couldn't  get  a*'  bus,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  from  Totten- 
ham Ciourt  Eoad— without  an  um- 
brella too.' 

To  hear  her  talk  in  that  un- 
refined way,  and  yet  to  be  under 
the  gaze  of  such  eyes,  was  like  the 
action  of  two  opposite  and  equal 
forces:  so,  following  the  laws  of 
motion,  I  stood  still. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  '  that  your  first  act  on  enter- 
mg  the  house  was  one  of  damage? 
Tou  have  broken  the  umbrella- 
stand.' 

'  Your  own  feult  entirely,'  I  ro- 

Slied;  '  the  gas  should  have  been 
ghted.' 

'And  wasn't  it?' 

•No.' 

'  Provoking!'  she  exclaimed,  an- 
grily; '  unless  I  am  at  home  every- 
thing goes  wrong.  But  you,'  she 
added,  *must  be  very  awkward. 
Why,  I  can  go  about  anywhere  in 
the  dark.' 

This  was  said  quite  gravely,  so  I 
felt  oflfended. 

'  I  suppose  I  can  go  Into  the 
parlour?^  I  said,  stiffly. 
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'  Oh  yea— at  least,  oh  no — the 
lamp's  not  lighted  yet,  and  you'll  go 
breiJdng  something  else.  You  must 
wait  till  I  come  down  to  light  it' 

'  I  really  must  say,'  I  exclaimed, 
angrily,  '  the  way  in  which  you 
treat  me  is  most  extraordinary.' 

'  You  will  find  everything  in  this 
house  is  very  extraordinary :  at  least 
according  to  your  ideas/  answered 
the  young  person,  coldly,  moving  up 
a  step—'  but  if  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  leave  it.' 

'  Of  which  permission  I  shall  cer- 
tainly avail  myself,'  I  replied, 
haughtily. 

She  turned  and  looked  down  at 
me  with  those  peculiar  eyes  of  hers — 
then  a  satisfied  kind  of  smile  swept 
across  her  £a.ce,  making  it  look  abso- 
lutely beautiful  for  a  moment.  '  As 
you  please,'  she  said ;  '  all  I  request 
is,  that  you  don't  mention  it  to  my 
father  till  the  end  of  the  week.' 

She  moved  on  another  step  or 
two;  then  she  paused,  apparently 
considering  something.  '  Come  up,' 
she  said ;  '  I  will  show  you  a  room 
to  wait  in  till  I  go  down  to  light  the 
lamp.'  Angry  as  I  felt,  there  waa 
something  about  the  girl's  voice, 
when  she  spoke  in  her  natural  tone, 
that  I  could  not  help  yielding  to; 
so,  very  sulkily,  I  followed  her  up  to 
the  second  story. 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  small 
room,  telhng  me  to  come  in,  and 
then,  dripping  as  she  wgus,  stood 
and  hghteid  a  small  but  very  elegant 
lamp  on  t&e  table,  and  then  went  to 
the  grate  and  lit  tiie  fire. 

She  never  spoke,  but  went  about 
her  work  with  the  speed  and  skill 
of  one  quite  accustomed  to  it  Mean- 
while I  looked  round  the  room. 

There  were  bookcases,  a  pair  of 
globes,  a  number  ^of  small  plaster- 
of-Faris  busts,  some  plants,  a  case 
of  birds,  a  glass  globe  with  goldfii^, 
a  table,  a  liurge  arm-chair  that  gave 
one  the  idea  it  had  some  mysterious 
way  of  turning  itself  into  a  bed,  and 
two  cane  chairs.  The  famituie 
struck  me. 

'  There,'  said  the  young  person, 
as  the  &re  broke  out  into  a  bright 
flame, '  that  will  bum.' 

'Thank  you,'  I  said,  politely. 
'But  really  I  am  very  selfish  to 
keep  you  here  in  your  wet  clothes.' 


'  How  kind  you  are !'  she  replied ; 
'  but  what  a  pity  it  is  you  didn't  think 
of  it  before  r  And  with  a  glance, 
the  nature  of  which  I  can  only  de- 
scribe aa  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
the  young  person  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  left  me  to  my  medita- 
tions. 

That  the  young  person,  or  lady, 
or  whatever  she  was,  disliked,  and 
in  a  great  measure  despised  me,  I 
felt  only  too  certain.  Now  I  don't 
mind  being  disliked.  We  dislike 
things  that  are  ii^urious  to  us ;  and 
being  capable  of  injuring  rather 
imphes  superiority.  But  to  be 
despised  is  exceedingly  disagree- 
able—jjarticularly  by  an  object  uni- 
versal opinion  pronounces  inferior. 

As  I  thought  over  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  short  acquaintance,  an 
idea  struck  me. 

The  young  person  had  candidly 
acknowledged  to  me  the  dislike  she 
and  all  her  sisters  entertained  for 
the  plan  of  taking  lodgers.  She 
had  also  said  that  her  father  being 
determined  on  it  they  were  obliged 
to  give  in.  Suppose  the  neglect 
and  rudeness  of  tne  family  on  my 
arrival  was  a  Httie  scheme  of  ibe 
young  ladies  to  dislodge  me— make 
me  leave  of  xny  own  accord,  and  so 
prove  to  their  father  the  unfeasi- 
bility  of  his  plan  1 

I  thought  of  the  scrutinizing 
glance  of  the  young  person  when 
we  met  in  the  omnibus,  as  if  she 
were  studying  my  disposition  most 
carefully;  and  of  her  after-determi- 
nation to  get  me  as  a  lodger ;  adding 
all  this  to  her  present  snubs  ana 
rudeness,  and  to  her  request  that  I 
should  not  speak  to  her  &ther  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  I  felt  quite 
inclined  to  this  opinion. 

All  my  friends  say  I  am  a  firm 
man  (foes  call  me  obstinate),  and  the 
idea  of  this  silent  kind  of  war  roused 
me.  It  should  be  war  on  both 
sides.  I  would  neither  fly  or  de- 
mand peace.  Man  and  woman's  wit 
should  fight  it  out  So  I  decreed. 
Once  determined,  I  threw  myself  in 
the  arm-chair,  and  tried  to  form 
some  plan  of  defence. 

I  could  not  determine  whether  to 
brave  it  out  and  put  the  dear 
grown-up  daughters  to  their  wits' 
end  for  a  means  to  get  rid  of  me,  (X 
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to  do  the  aimahU — ^make  them  all  in 
love  with  me,  and  then  one  morning 
make  my  trinmpfaant  bow  and  exit 

I  walked  about  the  room  thinking 
it  over^  and  by  chance  I  stopped 
before  the  collection  of  little  briks. 
I  found  them  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  their  epochs,  and  each 
epoch  sabdivided  into  classes  of 
poets,  historians,  philosophers,  &c. 

Then  I  wandered  on  to  the  book- 
case: there  were  scientific,  histo- 
rical, and  poetical  works,  beside  a 
large  number  of  novels.  As  I  stood 
beside  the  bookcase  the  door  opened 
quickly^  and  the  young  person  ap- 
peared. Her  hair  was  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  thick  plaits  on  each  side 
of  her  face— what  dress  she  wore  I 
could  not  disooyer,  for  she  was 
wrap|)ed  in  a  large  black  shawl.  If 
anything  looks  untidy  to  wear  in 
the  house,  in  my  estimation,  it  is 
ashawL 

'  You  can  come  down  now,'  she 
said.  So  we  went  out  of  the  room 
together. 

'  I  had  better  take  your  arm  to 
guide  yon  to  a  seat,'  said  the  young 
person^  as  we  reached  the  parlour 
door;  'and  I  will  tell  papa  to  re- 
strain his  d'vilities  till  I  bring  the 
lamp.' 

She  put  her  hand  on  my  aim,  and 
I  felt  yeiy  much  inclined  to  press  it 
as  a  punishment  for  her  freedom. 

The  room  was  not  quite  dark,  and 
I  could  just  distinguish  two  or  three 
forms  through  the  gloom. 

'  You  had  better  not  move,  papa, 
till  we  have  hghts,'  said  my  con- 
ductress; '  it  annoys  Mr.  West  to 
make  any  movement  in  the  dark. 
You  are  close  to  the  sofo,  and  may 
safely  sit  down/  she  added  to  me. 

When  the  lamp  came,  borne  by 
the  servant-girl^  and  followed  by 
the  young  person,  I  discovered  no 
less  than  four  grown-up  daughters 
in  the  room,  the  very  young  man 
of  the  omnibus,  and  the  papa.  That 
was  the  fiunily  cirela 

Mr.  Bush  received  me  cordially 
enough,  but  the  young  ladies  seemed 
either  shy  or  sulky. 

The  young  person  went  to  a  dis- 
tant comer,  where  the  youngest 
daughter  sat  in  a  pillowed  arm-chair, 
and  began  talMng  to  her  in  such 


a  low  tone  that  I  could  not  catch 
a  word.  But  it  must  have  been  in- 
teresting, to  judge  from  the  bright- 
ening looks  of  her  pale  listener. 

One  of  the  girls  proceeded  to 
make  tea,  and  to  hold  a  distant,  un- 
concerned kind  of  conversation  with 
me  on  the  state  of  the  weather; 
while  the  eldest  lounged  in  her 
chair  opposite  me,  and  apparently 
found  great  satisfisbction  in  shading 
her  ^es  from  the  light  with  both 
hands,  her  elbows  resting  on  the 
table,  while  she  read  the  news- 
paper. Once  she  looked  up  at  me, 
and  then  I  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  faces  I  have  ever  met  in 
this  hving,  breathing  world.  It 
was  like  a  picture— one  of  Baphaers 
Madonnas  warmed  into  life. 

'  It  will  be  too  late  to  go  upstairs 
to-m'ght~if  you  don't  make  haste 
with  the  tea,  Emily,'  said  the  young 
person  suddenly. 

'  It's  your  own  &ult  if  we  are 
late,  Edith,'  answered  the  tea- 
nuAer,  nowise  hurrying.  'You 
came  home  so  late,  and  have  been 
so  long  undressing.' 

Edith— for  so  I  found  the  young 
person  was  called— came  up  to  the 
table  with  rather  a  stormy  look  about 
the  ^es,  but  she  didn't  say  anything. 

'  No  music  to-night,  anyhow,  for 
me,'  she  exclaimed,  taking  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  sitting  down  by  me.  '  Do 
you  care  for  music,  Mr.  West  ?' 

Of  course  I  was  an  enthusiast 
about  it  Eveiy  man  who  thinks 
he  can  sing  is. 

'  Well,  1  give  you  leave  to  play 
on  my  piano  when  you  like,  which, 
let  me  tell  you,  was  not  in  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.' 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply. 
The  tone  was  not  gracious,  so  I 
should  like  to  have  refused  her 
ofiered  favour  bluntly,  after  her  own 
fiashion ;  but  a  man  can't  be  rude  to 
a  girl  in  the  presence  of  her  &ther. 
So  I  said  nothing. 

'  You  are  scarcely  polite,  Edith,' 
said  Mr.  Bush,  suddenly  joining  in 
our  conversation.  'Agreements  of 
the  kind  we  made  with  Mr.  West 
should  not  be  constantly  mentioned. 
Besides,  neither  party,  as  yet,  have 
acted  in  a  take-and-give  manner.' 

Edith  shrugged  her  shoulders.  'I 
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always  thought  busmess  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  treated  in  a  busi- 
ness manner/  she  replied. 

I  remembered  my  determination 
made  in  the  little  room  upstairs,  so 
I  turned  to  the  young  lady : 

'  Thank  you ;  but  I  mean  to  order 
a  piano  for  myself.  I  suppose  yon 
will  have  no  objection  to  its  b^g 
placed  in  my  own  room  or  the  back 
parlour.  Truth  to  tell,  I  am  very 
particular  as  to  what  instrument  I 
use.  I  haye  an  exceedingly  delicate 
ear.' 

'  Really  r  laconically  replied  Miss 
Edith,  as  she  rose  from  the  table 
with  the  amused  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  glance  at  the  organ  in  ques- 
tion. 

'  Nelly/  she  added,  in  a  soft,  kind 
voice,  and  going  to  the  girl  in  the 
arm-chair,  'will  you  like  to  come 
upstairs  now?'  As  the  young  girl 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked  arm- 
in-arm  with  her  sister  across  the 
room,  I  saw  by  her  manner  that  she 
was  blind. 

It  was  not  a  blindness  that  made 
the  delicate  &ce  di^adful.  The 
violet  eyes  were  open,  and  Mnged 
with  such  long  dark  lashes  that, 
keeping  them  half  closed,  as  she 
always  did,  one  could  almost  have 
imagined  that  it  was  the  dreamy, 
hazy  look  of  short  sight.  And  she 
had  that  sweet,  sad  expression  about 
her  &ce  that  so  often  accompanies 
blindness. 

As  she  passed  all  the  fieimily  rose 
and  kissed  her,  and  Edith  led  her  to 
me.  '  Good-night/  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  It  was  the  first  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  me  since  my 
arrival,  and  I  treasured  it  accord- 
ingly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

woman's  wit. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came 
down  to  breakfEist,  I  found  only 
Mr.  Bush,  Agnes,  and  Emily.  The 
table  was  laid  with  care,  but  the 
service  did  not  all  match— the  butter 
was  served  on  a  plate  instead  of  a 
proper  dish,  and  the  spoons  were — 
well!  they  were  not  silver.  Emily 
headed  the  table,  and  Agnes  sat  oppo- 
site to  me,  eating  bread-and-butter 


in  a  lazy  manner,  and  occasionally 
casting  inquisitive  glances  at  me.  I 
felt  as  if  she  were  counting  how 
many  chops  and  how  much  bread- 
and-butter  I  ate,  for  Edith  to  calcu- 
late the  expense  of  my  break&si  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  appetite,  yet  I 
determined  to  eat  as  much  as  I 
could,  were  it  only  out  of  malice. 

Towards  the  end  of  breakfast,  the 
young  person  (I  can't  help  calling 
her  tiie  young  person — it  comes  so 
naturally)  came  in  for  an  instant 
with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on,  and 
squeezing  her  fingers  into  gloves  evi- 
dently suffering  &om  last  nighfs 
wetting. 

'  Good^  morning/  she  said.  '  I'm 
off,  papal  If  I  don't  return  by  six 
o'clock,  don't  wait  dinner  for  me.' 
Then  she  popped  out  again,  and  I 
heard  her  slam  the  door  and  run 
down  the  steps  with  the  speed  of 
lightning. 

In  the  evening,  I  saw  about  as 
much  of  Edith  as  I  had  on  the  pre- 
vious one,  and  the  other  young  ladies 
not  making  any  advances  towards 
cordiality,  I  found  it  slow.  Emily 
was  the  most  talkative,  but  she  was 
stupid;  and  beautiful  as  Agnes  was, 
I  grew  tired  of  merely  lookmg  at  her. 
The  next  day  was  the  same,  and  so 
on  for  a  week.  I  felt  I  was  living 
in  a  private  family,  but  I  certainly 
was  not  of  them.  The  woman's  wit 
was  having  the  best  of  it  I  was 
bound  for  a  month ;  but  I  began  to 
waver  about  carrying  on  such  an 
unexciting  kind  of  war. 

Saturday,  I  happened  to  come 
home  earlier  than  usual,  and  then, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  Edith's 
voice  on  the  stairs.  We  mei  '  Ah !' 
she  said,  in  a  pleasant  voice, '  Satur- 
day is  a  half  holiday  for  yon,  too, 
then?' 

'I  always  take  one,  certainly/  I 
repUed. 

'And  I  am  given  mine.  Well,  as 
long  as  we  get  it,  the  how  or  why 
is  of  no  consequence,  I  suppose.' 
Aa  she  spoke,  she  be^m  rolhng  up 
her  sleeves,  and  then  I  noticed  she 
had  got  her  dress  pinned  up  as 
cooks  have  when  they  wash  down 
the  steps  of  a  house. 

'What  are  you  going  to  do?'  I 
asked,  in  a  very  respectful  manner. 

'  Make  the  pies  for  to-morrow,  to 
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be  store.  I  can  afisnre  yon,  yon 
'wouldn't  like  Ann's  pastry.' 

'And  is  that  how  you  employ 
yonr  half-holiday  ?'  I  asked,  almost 
soirowfully. 

'  What  are  yon  going  to  do?'  she 
asked,  by  way  of  reply. 

'To  take  a  lide  in  Botten  Bow/  I 
answerod. 

'And  is  that  how  you  employ 
your  half-holiday?'  And  down  stairs 
she  lan,  swift  as  an  antelope,  pass- 
ing her  hand  along  the  balustrades. 
Vnnesi  she  arrived  at  the  bottom,  she 
stom)ed,  and  held  up  her  white 
hand.  '  I  forgot  to  dust  them,'  she 
exclaimed;  'now  I  must  wash  my 
hands  again.'  She  said  it  in  such  a 
natural  tone  that  I  wdb  disgusted. 
And  then  my  horse  came  to  the 
door;  and  happening  to  look  down 
at  the  kitchen  as  I  mounted,  I  saw 
the  young  person  standing  with  her 
anns  in  a  yellow  basin,  and  her 
hands  all  doughy,  just  before  the 
window,  and  ^e  looked  up  and 
smiled  in  the  most  quizzical  unper- 
tinent  manner  possible. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Break- 
ftst  was  later,  and  all  assembled  to 
it— even  the  blind  girl.  She  sat  by 
Edith,  and  I  noticed  the  constant 
but  quiet  attention  Edith  paid  her. 
It  was  a  much  liyelier  parly  than 
usual ;  eren  Agnes  roused  a  little, 
and  ^ke,  though  in  a  quiet,  lazy 
manner,  as  if  the  exertion  was 
almost  intolerable.  Emily  was  very 
nearly  brilliant,  and  poor  Nelly 
laughed  and  joked  so  pyously  with 
Willk.  I  began  to  feel  less  strange 
among  them,  and  was  trying  to  talk 
to  Edith,  when  a  low  double  knock 
came  at  the  door. 

'  Go  and  open  the  door,  Willie ;  it's 
Mr.  Grain^s  knock,'  said  Emily. 

'Why  can't  you  let  Ann  go?'  ex- 
daimed  Edith,  impatioitly,  out  too 
Ute,  for  Willie  was  off,  and  in  a 
moment  returned  with  a  rather 
huidsomenuuL 

His  was  one  of  those  refilled  chi- 
selled &oe8  which  immediately  giye 
yoa  the  idea  of  intellect;  out  I 
thcfoght  the  harmony  of  the  oounte- 
Banoe  much  disturbed  by  the  keen, 
raatleBs  ^yes,  and  the  sarcastic  turn 
of  the  thin-lipped  mouth.  Mr.  Bush 
vecdTed  him  wiUi  a  kind  of  oon- 
stzsmed  cordiality. 


Edith  put  out  her  hand,  and 
said,  in  the  gracious  but  easily  free 
manner  so  characteristio  of  the  true 
lady,  'Come  and  sit  by  me,  Mr. 
Grainger;  you  fiEiyour  the  others 
week  days,  so  Sunday  is  mine  by 
lights.' 

I  did  not  at  all  approye  of  the 
confidential  smile  the  gentleman  far 
a  moment  turned  on  Edith,  as  he 
took  his  place  beside  her.  Her 
fiftther  didn^t  see  it,  but  Mr.  Grainger 
seemed  to  care  yery  little  if  I  wit- 
nessed it  or  not. 

After  his  aniyal,  Edith's  conyer- 
sation  was  less  than  oyer  for  me. 

We  sat  oyer  breakfast  till  the 
bells  began  to  ring  for  morning  ser- 
yice,  and  still  no  one  offered  to  moye. 
Edith  and  Grainger  ttUked  on  per- 
petually, keeping  almost  all  thecon- 
yersation  to  themselyes,  while  we 
listened.  Edith's  manner  was  com- 
pletely changed.  She  was  gay, 
courteous,  and  perfectly  lady-like. 
I  could  scarcely  belieye  her  to  be 
identical  with  tiie  young  person  I 
had  met  in  the  dripping  condition 
on  the  stairs,  and  who  I  had  seen 
yesterday  making  pies  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  window.  Mr.  Bush  spoke 
little,  and  he  seemed  relieyed  when 
I,  tired  of  the  yery  unconspicuous 
part  I  was  playing,  rose  from  the 
table,  pleading  an  engagement;  and 
he  left  the  room  with  me. 

How  long  Mr.  Grainger  stayed,  I 
know  not.  When  I  came  home  to 
dinner  at  six  o'clock,  Edith  had  re- 
sumed her  annoying  manner;  but  I 
noticed  she  seemed  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  off  to  church,  which  was  sur- 
prising, as  at  a  little  past  seyen 
Mr.  Grainger  walked  in  again.  He 
seemed  yexed,  though  not  altogether 
surprised  at  her  absence,  and  set 
himself  to  talk  to  Agnes. 

As  for  me,  I  relued  to  the  back 
parlour  to  smoke  a  cigar;  and  then 
Smith  called,  and  we  passed  the 
eyening  togetiier. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  we  heard  the 
young  ladies  return  from  church, 
and  wrough  the  slight  folding-doors 
we  could  distinctly  near  Edith  enter 
the  other  room  hurriedly,  and  say, 
'Good  night,  Mr.  Grainger:  you 
must  excuse  me  this  eyening;  Nelly 
is  not  well.' 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Grainger  left    Of 
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course  I  had  told  Smith  about  the 
Bushes^  and  more  particularly  about 
Edith.  He  quite  agreed  with  me 
that  the  young  ladies  had  some 
scheme  to  turn  me  out,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  this  Grainger  might  he 
in  the  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  cause 
of  it  Having  settled  this  to  our 
own  satisfoction,  and  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  stay  on  another 
month,  just  for  the  fiin  of  the  thing, 
we  refilled  our  glasses,  lighted  fresh 
<;igars,  and  began  talking  of  other 
things,  when  we  heard  a  step  come 
lighfly  down  stairs. 

'Thafs  Edith,  I'm  certain,'  I 
said. 

'All  safe?'  asked  the  young  per- 
son, as  she  entered  the  next  room. 

'Yes,'  answered  Agnes;  'he  left 
soon  after  he  knew'^  you  would  not 
appear  again.  Why  wouldn't  you 
come?' 

'  Because  I  felt  I  could  not  play 
my  part  well  to-night    It  was  more 

Srudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
)h,  Agnes!  isn't  this  sickening?' 

We  could  hear  a  deep  sigh,  almost 
sob,  follow. 

'  For  God's  sake,  Edith,  don't  you 
get  downhearted,'  said  Agnes,  ear- 
nestly; 'what  is  the  matter  to- 
night?' 

There  was  a  silence  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  Edith  said,  'I 
came  down  on  purpose  to  tell  you. 
I  have  bad  news.  You  must  tell 
papa  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Denham  has 
given  me  waming?' 

'Given  you  warning!'  Agnes' 
yoice  sank  as  she  spoke.  '  Oh, 
Edith,  how  can  we  get  on  ?' 

'I  have  another  week  still,  and 
there's  Mr.  Wesfs  money;  but  we 
shan't  be  able  to  save.  Do  you 
know,  Agnes,  I  could  not  have  been 
civil  to  Grainger  to-night' 

There  was  a  pause;  then  Agnes 
said, '  Papa  will  be  so  vexed.  And 
why  does  Mrs.  Denham  turn  you 
off?' 

'Terms  too  high;  and  yet,  God 
knows,  I  gave  work  enough  for  the 
money.' 

Another  pause.  Presently,  Edith 
exclaimed,  'I  say,  Agnes,  is  Mr. 
West  still  in  the  back  room?' 

'No,  I  think  not;  but ^'Agnes' 

voice  suddenly  sank  to  a  whisper. 
We  heard  a  step  cross  the  room. 


evidently  on  tiptoe,  and  there  was 
the  slightest  little  rustle  by  the  fold- 
ing-doors—the young  person  was 
evidently  reconnoitring  through  the 
keyhole.  Smith  and  I  felt  very  un- 
comfortable, and  I  was  again  utterly 
disgusted.  A  few  minutes  after,  we 
heard  the  two  girls  go  up  stairs  to- 
gether. 

I  think  the  young  person  knew 
how  well  conversation,  carried  on 
in  an  ordinary  tone,  could  be  heard 
through  those  foldingndoors,  for  she 
was  more  disagreeable  than  ever 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days. 
Certainly,  it  might  have  been  the 
flfects  of  losing  her  situation.  She 
appeared  just  for  tea  in  the  evening, 
and  during  that  half  hour  was 
barely  civil  to  me,  and  gloomy  even 
with  her  sisters.  I  can't  say  I  found 
my  home  in  a  private  family  very 
agreeable. 

Still  there  was  something  so  out 
of  the  common  way  about  Edith  and 
her  conduct,  and,  indeed,  about  the 
whole  fiftmily,  that  I  kept  to  my 
resolution  of  staying  on,  and  Smitii 

encouraged  me   to  do  so.    H 

Terrace  was  a  more  convenient  dis- 
tance from  his  abode  than  my  former 
lodgings:  he  could  easily  loxmge  in  of 
an  evening,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  me  in  the  back  {Mirlour,  smoking 
my  cigars  and  drinking  my  brandy- 
and-water;  and  Smith  always  con- 
sulted his  convenience,  especially 
when  it  combined  economy  with  it 

Now  I  don't  mean  for  an  instant 
to  insinuate  that  Smith  was  mean 
or  grasping.  He  was  a  clever 
fellow,  with  a  turn  for  the  literary, 
and  you  know  such  fellows  are  gene- 
rally poor.  There  was  no  hann  in 
his  being  poor  either,  or  remaining 
poor,  if  he  liked;  but  there  was  harm 
in  his  having  such  expensive  habits. 

He  never  smoked  but  the  very 
best  cigars,  and  those  constantly; 
and  he  never  drank  but  the  choicest 
wines  and  brandy,  and  those  not  in 
small  quantities.  He  would  ride, 
and  drive,  and  go  to  the  opera,  (&c., 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  For- 
tunately, he  had  a  kind  of  attractive 
power  over  rich  people.  All  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  were  rich ; 
and  as  he  observed  to  me  one  day, 
'  You  see,  Lewis,  my  boy,  if  s  rather 
convenient' 
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rB  Paris  season  this  year,  de- 
spite oeartain  unfaYooiable  dr- 
comstsnoes,  has  been  brilliant,  and 
has  eren  prolonged  itself  beyond  the 
cnstomary  limits.  Strolling  in  the 
del^htfnl  Botf>  de  Bonlogne,  and 
zesting  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
Avenne  de  Tlmpdrstrice  on  a  fine 
afteriKxm,  yon  are  astonished  at  the 
broad,  inoessant  roll  of  splendid 
eqnipages,  which  at  once  give  you 
a  Tivid  idea  of  the  wealth  and  foshion 
congr^^ted  at  Paris.  Never  sinee 
Prance  was  France  has  Paris  re- 
joiced in  so  mnch  material  grandeor. 
The  presence  of  many  strangers  of 
iTnimmiiA  Tvealth,  who  delight  in 
magnificent  expense  has  added  to 
the  indigenons  prosperity.  Paris  is 
now  entitled,  and  not  without  justice. 
New  Pttris.  The  extensions  of  the 
city  beyond  the  barriers,  the  new 
bndges  arched  over  the  Seine,  the 
new  boulevards  that  have  been 
thrown  out,  the  faur  avenues  in  the 
Champs  d'Elys^,  the  woods  be- 
yond the  Arc  de  la  Triomphe,  the 
magnificent  additions  to  the  Louvrd, 
the  splendid  edifices  that  are  arising 
upon  scenes  of  demolition,  present 
scenes  as  striking  as  those  &bled  to 
be  wrought  by  ih.e  hand  of  an  en- 
chanter. The  enchanter  in  this 
case  is  the  Emperor,  the  wealthiest, 
4he  most  powerfiil,  the  most  saga- 
cious of  European  sovereigns,  and, 
to  state  his  advantages  in  a  way 
most  appreciable  to  many  minds, 
the  master  of  some  thirteen  himdreci 
thousand  a  year  pocket  money  and 
about  fifteen  palaces.  This  era  of 
splendid  building  has  been  fore- 
bodingly likened  to  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  with  this  important  dif- 
jbrenoe,  that  the  object  is  not  the 
sdfish  vanity  of  a  Versailles  but 
great  public  objects  which  may  be 
said  to  yield  at  once  a  remune- 
miive  return.  The  French  CsBsar, 
happier  than  the  Latin  Gaosar,  has 
not  waited  till  his  death  to  present 
the  people  with  arbours  and  gar- 
dens and  palaces  of  delight  He 
well-n^  accomplished  the  Augus- 
tan boast  of  converting  a  dty  of 
brick  into  a  dty  of  marble.    The 


flush  of  prosperity  has  pervaded  all 
Paris  alike,  from  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  to  the  atelier  of  the 
ouvrier.  Amid  all  the  imperial  in- 
fluence is  supreme.  The  Emperor 
is  the  State.  The  Emperor  is  public 
opinion.  The  Emperor  is,  or  makes 
the  season.  Nobody  even  wishes  to 
argue  with  the  master  of  three  hun- 
dred legions. 

The  first  impression  that  strikes 
the  visitor,  not  altogether  agreeably, 
is  the  extreme  expensiveness  of 
Paris.  The  desire  of  the  Parisians 
to  make  money  runs  a  risk  of  defeat* 
ing  itsel£  Li  some  quarters  t^ere 
has  been  a  disposition  to  abridge 
the  season.  Families  of  great  note 
in  the  country  think  they  have  gone 
through  the  Paris  season  if  they 
come  up  in  the  middle  of  January 
and  leave  about  Easter.  If  they 
linger  five  or  six  weeks  later,  tiU 
Ascension  Day,  it  is  a  great  point 
It  requires  some  economy  in  the 
country  to  make  up  for  the  inevi- 
table extravagance  of  the  capital. 
Officers  in  the  French  army  feel  this 
keenly.  To  be  on  duty  at  Paris 
implies,  indeed,  the  TniniirmTn  of 
work  and  the  TnaTrnfiiin^  of  play. 
But  the  expenses  are  &r  beyond 
even  the  extra  pay :  those  who  have 
for  years  been  sighing  in  garrison 
towns  for  the  dear  delights  of  Paris 
find  that  they  require  a  profusion 
of  napoleons;  and  married  officers 
have  firequently  to  disdpate  their 
hard-earned  savings.  A^eunst  this 
are  to  be  set  extremely  wealthy 
people  who,  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
entertainments,  are  keeping  up  the 
season  till  an  advanced  point  this 
year.  The  Emperor  will  not  leave 
Paris  till  the  ist  or  and  of  June, 
and  it  will  at  least  last  as  long  as 
that  When  the  hot  weather  de- 
cidedly sets  in  the  Parisian  exodus 
commencea  Many  of  the  lions  and 
lionesses  will  be  in  time  for  the  best 
part  of  the  London  season.  Paris 
activity  will  not  be  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. When  the  Parisians  come 
over  to  London  the  Lond<m  tourists 
will  be  begitming  to  pour  into 
Paris. 
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Access  to  the  Toileries  is  much 
easier  than  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
Abont  four  thousand  persons  attend 
the  State  balls.  Tickets  to  these 
are  easily  procurable^  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  invitations  ex- 
tend quite  to  the  middle  class^  and 
even  to  many  persons  who,  to  speak 
plainly,  would  be  thought  vulgar 
rather  than  otherwise.  Things  are, 
of  course,  different  in  the  case  of  the 
Empress's  private  balls,  where  the 
invitations  are  personal,  and  extend 
to  a  limited  number.  We  have,  of 
course,  all  heard  of  the  fiemcy  ball  in 
which  the  costume  of  the  Countess 
Oastiglione  made  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion. Many  of  the  old  Legitimist 
femilies,  who  are  loyal  to  the  Count 
de  Chambord,  titular  Henry  Y., 
have  steadily  held  aloof  from  im- 
perial festivities.  They  associate 
among  themselves  in  their  ancient 
palaces  in  the  Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main. Still,  as  the  hopelessness  of 
oppodtion  to  the  present  regime 
grows  more  and  more  apparent, 
Siese  &milies  become  less  indis- 
posed to  assume  their  proper  place 
in  Parisian  society.  Men  who  in 
the  rapid  business  evolutions  of  late 
years  have  acquired  sudden  and 
great  fortunes  especially  attach 
themselves  to  the  present  dynasty 
and  court  to  acquire  a  position 
which  ihey  might  not  owerwise 
attain.  The  Americans  form  an' 
important  item  in  the  upper,  or 
ramer  the  moneyed  classes:  the 
war  has  not  prevented  their  travel- 
ling in  great  numbers  and  with 
great  profusion  of  expense.  The 
Emperor  roams  very  freely  about 
Pans,  apparently  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  insecurity.  A 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  he 
generally  reckons  upon  meeting  him 
twice  a  di^.  He  was  driving  in  his 
caJdche  with  a  servant  behind  him 
a  few  days  ago— this  was  down  that 
fsded  Bond  Street  of  Paris  the  Bue 
Si  Honor6— and  only  a  solitary 
workman  reco;;nized  him.  When 
in  state  with  his  guards,  in  return- 
ing through  a  great  crowd  from  a 
review  of  his  Tnrcos  and  Spahis  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  cries  of 
'  Vive  ITrnpereur  r  struck  me  as 
being  both  languid  and  infrequent 
It  is  in  the  Champs  d'Elys^es  and 


the  Bois  de  Boulogne  that  he  is 
most  frequently  to  be  met  In  the 
latter  he  will  frequently  descend 
from  his  carriage,  and,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  friend— he  is  generally 
accompanied  with  one— will  take  a 
walk  m  the  Bois.  The  Empress 
also  frequently  drives  this  wa^,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  outriders. 
This  absence  of  stete  contraste 
amusingly  with  the  military  pomp 
with  which  the  Prince  Impenal  is 
surrounded.  Whenever  he  moves 
about,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  he 
is  attended  by  an  imperial  fguard 
This  probably  helps  to  impress  the 
d3rnastic  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Parisians.  The  other  night  I  was 
at  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais,  and  was  sit- 
ting opposite  the  imperial  box,  in 
which  were  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress,  attended  by  some  mem- 
bers of  their  suite  The  play  was 
the  'Louis  XI.'  of  Casimir  Delo- 
vigne.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
some  dramatic  criticism  that  has 
just  appeared,  has  spoken  of  this 
writer^  merite  in  rather  an  invi- 
dious spirit  It  is,  perhaps,  rather 
a  departure  from  the  strict  classi- 
cality  of  the  Th^tre  Frangais  to 
perform  his  productions,  but  their 
admission  sn&dently  proves  his 
title  to  rank  as  a  dramatic  classic. 
The  character  of  Louis  XI.  is  fiuni- 
liar  to  English  readers  through  the 
'Quentin  Durward'  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  is  x)erhaps  not  without 
some  shadowy  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  present  Emperor.  The  Em- 
p^r  paid  the  perK>nners  the  com- 
pliment of  listening  attentively,  but 
by  an  occasionally  distmit  manner 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head he  exhibited  all  the  signs  of 
well-bred  fetigue.  He  wore  his 
usual  grave,  inscruteble  fiice,  and 
that  easy,  self-possessed  maimer 
which  has  always  distinguished  him, 
more  en)eciaUy  of  recent  years.  In 
the  mtracte  he  made  abundant  use  of 
his  lorgnette  in  surveying  different 
parte  of  the  house.  The  Emperor 
conversed  very  slightly  with  those 
in  attendance,  but  the  Empress  did 
so  freely,  and  appeared  to  derive 
great  eigoyment 

Paris  is  certainly  the  dramatic 
capital  of  Europe.  The  dramatic 
gains  of  Paris  are  equal   to   the 
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Itterary  gains  of  London.  The 
theatres  are  nearly  equal  in  nnm- 
ber  to  the  churches,  and  the 
churches  strive  to  achieve  a  popu- 
larity by  becoming  theatrical.  Thus 
Madll&  Sax  is  publicly  advertised  to 
sing  at  the  Church  of  St.  Koch, 
which  has  gained  a  distinctive  name 
for  its  music.  One  day  in  May 
there  was  some  very  fine  music 
there  on  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Man- 
ning was  advertised  to  preach. 
There  were  solos  by  amateurs,  the 
ports  being  sustained  by  some  Ame- 
rican ladies  and  their  brother.  Dr. 
Manning's  sermon  lasted  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  was  marked  by  much 
eloquence  and  remarkable  purity  of 
intonation.  He  wished  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  French 
in  London,  and  calculated  their 
numbers  at  thirty  thousand.  He 
stated  that  he  had  just  arrived  from 
Borne,  and  brought  firom  the  Holy 
Father  his  benediction  on  the  under- 
taking. Italian  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner and  gesture  indicated  Dr.  Man- 
ning's prolonged  residence  in  Italy ; 
he  is  a  man  eminently  calculated  to 
win  otiiers  to  his  own  path  of  per- 
version. Sinde  he  went  over  to 
Borne  there  has  been  no  chance  of 
the  republication  of  those  sermons 
which  are  justly  &vourites  in  Angli- 
can theology;  and  as  he  is  said  to  be 
buying  up  the  copies,  those  that  re- 
main are  considered  prizes  by  the 
book-collectors.  It  is  not  without 
deep  regret  that  those  who  know  him 
eontrast  the  Manning  of  to-day  with 
the  Manning  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment Throughout  the  month  of 
May  the  religious  services  at  the 
Madeleine  have  excited  ^reat  atten- 
tion.  Every  evening  at  eight  o'clock 
there  have  Wn  service  and  sermons, 
the  sermons  being  characterized  by 
Bomd  of  the  best  eloquence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  pulpit.    The  ves- 

Sis  and  benedictiooB  on  WhitrSun- 
y  afternoon  especially  attracted 
crowds.  Let  us,  however,  return  to 
the  broader  and  more  legitimate 
musio-world.  We  hear  of  Madlle. 
Sax  in  a  parfy  given  by  Count 
Walewaky,  with  a  concert  after- 
wards. She  sangin  the  duet ' Sici- 
Heone'  in  the  'Ydpres,'  bemg  ao- 
eompanied  in  her  performance  bjr 
you  nr.'Na  i* 


no  less  a  personage  than  the  illus- 
trious Yeidi  himself.  Bossini  also 
has  been  observed  feebly  walking 
about  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
Italian  operarhouse  closed  early,  not 
having  had  a  very  prosperous  sea- 
son, and  being  marked  by  some  con- 
spicuous fjEulures.  Italian  opera  is 
an  exotic  which  does  not  take  very 
kindly  to  French  eoil.  The  Paris 
opera  is  signally  inferior  to  that  of 
London,  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
that  of  Vienna.  It  is  probably  equal 
to  any  in  Italy,  even  that  of  La  Scala, 
at  Milan,  for  the  best  Italian  singers 
exjyatriate  themselves  for  their  best 
years  that  they  may  buy  or  build 
luxurious  villas  for  their  retirement. 
One  reason  is  that  the  French  are 
justly  proud  and  greatly  attached  to 
their  own  great  opera.  Durins^  the 
peribrmance  at  the  Italian,  how- 
ever, Adeb'na  Patti  excited  an  en- 
thusiasm which  was  a  sort  of  ado- 
ration. The  new  home  of  the 
Academic  Imp6riale  de  Musique, 
the  new  grand  French  opjera-house, 
is  verging  towards  its  majestic  comr 
pletion.  The  French  government 
will  not  have  expended  less  upon  it 
than  a  million  sterling.  To  the 
credit  of  the  French  legislature  this 
enormous  sum  for  mere  purposes 
of  amusement  was  not  voted  with- 
out very  great  hesitation.  The  old 
opera-house,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu  was  demo- 
lished in  1820  by  the  order  of  the 
government  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Here  the  best 
Fr^ch  operas  have  been  brought 
out,  and  all  the  grand  operas  have 
been  given  with  scenic  effects  that 
were  long  quite  unrivalled  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Op6ra  Comique  is  com- 
plained of,  that  it  is  becoming  too 
good;  iDstead  of  being  exclusively 
confined  to  music  of  a  light,  agree- 
able character,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  be  scientific,  which  is  not  over- 
popular.  The  French  hke  to  be  accu- 
rate and  classical  in  the  proper  place, 
but  not  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  The 
Th^&tre  Lyrique,  built  by  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  may  be  considered  to 
have  attained  an  established  posi- 
tion. The  opera  of  '  Faust,*^  by 
Jules  Barbier  and  Michael  Caire,  to 
the  music  of  Gounodi  has  had  a 
most  Buccessfdl  run.  The  part  of 
0 
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Marguente  is  Bustamed  hj  that 
splendid  songstress  Mad.  Miolan- 
GEurralho,  so  fayourably  known  at 
Govent  Garden  Theatre.  I  greatly 
regret,  for  my  own  part,  that 
Goethe's  great  work  should  be 
adapted  to  stage  purposes.  The 
interest  centres  on  the  salvation  of 
an  immortal  spirit— not  a  projper 
subject  for  the  frivolities  of  the 
stage.  A  French  audience,  how* 
ever,  by  no  means  regards  this  as 
the  primary  object  of  '  Faust.'  It 
gives  its  main  attention  to  the  se- 
duction, bloodshed,  and  gorgeous 
scenery.  There,  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic difference  between  English 
and  French  drama.  In  England  a 
drama  generally  ends  happily:  in 
France  it  ends  unhappily.  The 
Frenchman  regards  it  as  an  essen- 
tial point  that  the  agony  should  be 
'piled  up.'  He  consider  himself 
defrauded  unless  the  stage  flows 
>vith  metaphorical  rivers  of  blood. 
The  disregard  for  the  sanctities  of 
human  li£B  herein  typified  is  accom- 
jmnied  with  full  joyousness  and 
insouciance,  A  very  pretty  song, 
given  by  '  un  groups  de  Boui^eois,' 
was  rapturously  received  by  the 
audience  as  exactly  suiting  their 
tastes;  indeed  it  was  the  only 
air  encored  except  a  solo  by  Mad. 
Miolan-Carvalho.  I  give  the  words, 
which  contrast  oddly  with  the  rest 
of  this  terrible  drama.  The  air  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  in  Paris 
just  now : — 

*  Anx  Joara  de  dimincbe  et  de  fS(e 
J'olme  k  parler  guerre  et  combato; 
Taa4u  que  les  peuples  lii-bai 
Se  cMsent  U  tdte, 
Je  v»l8  pi'aMcoir  ear  lea  cOteaas 
Qui  8ont  voisjDB  de  la  liviere 
Et  Je  vols  passer  les  bateaux 

En  vidant  mon  verre.'     ^    ' 

Perhaps,  however,  these  lines  more 
accurately  describe  a  past  state  of 
feeling  than  the  present.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  national  character 
is  undergoing  a  change.  Formerly 
the  Parisian  was  content  to  saunter 
away  a  happy  life  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  open  streets-  he  was  content 
with  a  cigar  and  novel  or  news- 
paper, and  even  eau  sucr^  would 
satisfy  his  modest  wants;  aimless 
pleasure  was  the  sole  idea  of  exist- 
ence.   Life  could  offer  few  things 


better  than,  a  good  dinner,  cofiEee 
mi  cognac  at  a  caf6,  and  then  a 
merry  evening  at  the  theatre.  Ocr 
casionally  ihe  Parisian  was  very 
happy  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
amusements  by  'assisting'  at  a 
revolution.  This  is  all  changed 
now.  Everywhere  a  feverish  ac- 
tivity abounds.  Even  the  omnir 
buses  race  along  ther  streets,  causing 
at  times  fatal  accidents,  and  the 
voiture  driver  lashes  his  hacks  with 
unwonted  energy.  Bishop  Butler 
thought  that  nations  nught  nm 
mad  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
French  nation  has  become  insane, 
and  their  recognized  delusion  is 
money-mania.  French  enterprise 
is  pushing  itself  into  every  region 
of  speculation.  The  evil  genius  of 
gambling  is  abroad.  In  walking 
along  the  boulevards  I  have  seen 
men,  who  once  would  have  been 
serenely  sipping  their  coffee,  and 
watching  the  incidents  of  the  moving 
crowd,  examining  the  paprs  of 
their  bulky  pocket-books  with  self- 
satisfaction  or  feverish  anxiety. 
Schemes  which  are  taken  to  London, 
and  there  fail  to  find  substantial 
support,  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  condemned.  They  are  submitted 
to  Paris  financiers,  prepared  to  run 
great  risks,  and  may  probably  be 
adopted. 

This  state  of  things  may  be  vividly 
seen  at  La  Bourse.  Having  done 
justice  to  the  splendours  of  Paris,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  three 
institutions  which  I  visited  succes- 
sively the  other  morning,  and  which, 
I  think,  contrast  very  unfavourably 
with  our  own.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Stock  Exchange.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  so  many  unfavour- 
able physiognomies  I  Never  before 
had  I  heard  from  business  men  such 
a  discordant  Babel  of  sounds.  Each 
man  seemed  wanting  in  capacity 
alone  to  run  the  career  of  a  Mir^. 
The  Stock  Exchange  adores  Mires. 
They  grieved  for  him  as  if  he  was 
a  mari^,  and  they  welcomed  him 
back  as  if  he  was  a  hero.  His  ulti- 
mate acquittal  by  the  High  Court 
of  Appeal  has  lent  a  legal  sanction 
to  conmiercial  profligacv.  The  Em- 
peror declined  the  statue  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  offered  him: 
the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been 
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erected  to  tiie  gieat  Mirds.  l%e 
Bweeto  of  large  gaiDs  underived 
fiom  honest  labour  posflees  for  the 
wtaa  an  indaecribable  allurement 
The  'labble'  of  the  Stock  £x- 
ehange  la  notmona.  It  is  hard  for 
Engliahmen  to  realize  that  in  go- 
vernment loans  the  furthest  rentes 
irare  fixed  so  low  as  ten  firancs. 
When  the  municipality  introduced 
eotain  payments  which  told  against 
fbe  ooulii^os,  so  great  was  the 
outcry  that  they  were  necessarily 
withdrawn.  Every  one  in  Paris  has 
the  ambition  to  be  a  rentier,  and 
to  make  a  fortune  by  his  rentes. 
I  thought  of  another  great  Exchange 
whose  reverend  legend  is  this, '  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  the  compass  of  the  world, 
and  they  that  awell  therein.'  I 
contrast  the  stable  commercial  en« 
terpixBe  of  London  with  the  fungous 
growth  and  preternatural  excito- 
ment  of  the  last  ten  years  in  France. 
In  speaking  of  the  Exchange,  I  may 
notice  the  extreme  profusion  of  gold 
ixjin  IB  Paris.  The  stream  of  ex- 
change is  that  we  take  French  silyer, 
and  send  it  to  India,  and  they  take 
in  exchange  our  gold.  La  Bourse 
is  a  subject  that  strictly  belongs  to 
the  season.  The  ladies  who  congre- 
gate in  Paris  while  it  lasts  are  not 
at  all  indisposed  for  active  opera- 
tions on  the  Bourse.  Fcnrmerly  they 
were  admitted  within  the  building, 
but  now  they  are  excluded,  unless 
they  have  ml  express  permission. 
They  still  loiter  outside  the  railing, 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  •  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  It  was  not  without 
relief  that  I  quitted  the  Bourse,  so 
splendid  in  its  architectural  effect, 
80  disheartening  in  its  moral  aspects. 
I  then  walked  down  the  Bue  Ck)l- 
bert.  I  was  proceeding  to  a  very 
different  place,  the  Biblioth^ue 
Imp^riale.  Wbat  a  grateful  change 
it  was  to  find  oneself  in  the  Place 
Bichelien,  beneath  the  shades  of 
trees,  and  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  spouting  dolphins  of  the  splen- 
did nmntain!  No  formalities  are 
neoessary  in  order  to  attend  the 
reading-room,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  do  a  little  guiet 
reading,  as  of  yore  in  the  reamng- 
room  of  the  British  Museum.  This 
side  of  the  Bibliotheque  has  an 


English  dinginess,  just  as  the  firont 
of  our  own  Museum  has  a  French 
glitter.  The  reading-room  itself 
was  an  extreme  disappointment. 
Very  few  books  are  accessible  to  the 
visitor.  The  standard  English  work 
I  asked  for  was  unprocurable. 
There  is  no  convenient  system  of 
catalogues,  or  rather  no  catalogue 
at  all.  The  students  were  compara* 
tively  few  in  number,  and  of  not 
very  prepossessing  appearance.  It 
is  very  rich  in  MSS.  that  would 
afford  abundant  material  for  his-^ 
torical  works,  and  ancient  ecclesiaa* 
ncal  works;  at  times  such  men  as 
Canon  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Pusey 
may  be  found  investigating  its 
treasures.  The  library,  however,  is 
in  a  transition  state,  and  scholars 
will  be  grateful  for  any  improve- 
ments. The  alternations  of  name 
through  which  the  library  has 
passed  speaks  of  the  changes  in  the 
State :  Bibliothdque  du  Boi,  Biblio«> 
th^ue  Rationale,  Bibliotheque  Im- 
p^riale.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  no  good  collection  of  English 
books  exists  in  Paris.  Galignani*8 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
mere  circulating  library,  probably 
for  lack  of  encouragement;  his 
reading-room  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  complete  of  its 
kind. 

From  thence  I  went  to  the  General 
Post  Office  in  the  Bue  Jean- Jacques^ 
Bousseau.  I  suppose  most  English 
travellers  have  been  bewildered  by 
the  labyrinth  of  streets  by  which  it 
is  entangled.  The  place,  tolerably 
central  for  business,  is  inconveni- 
ently distant  from  the  English 
quarter.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Poete  Bestante  are  much  more  con- 
venient than  those  of  London,  but  the 
building  is  dirty  and  miserable  in- 
deed, when  compared  with  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand.  I  think  I  must  be 
giving  expression  to  a  tolerably 
unanimous  sentiment  when  I  say 
that  the  Paris  Post  Office  is  entirely 
trnworthy  of  Paris. 

It  is  all  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
news  in  the  newspapers  here,  except 
of  the  scantiest  description.  The 
journals  that  once  contained  bril- 
liant political  articles,  overflowing 
with  eloquence  and  satire,  are  mute: 
the  sterility  of  information  is  almost 
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as  bad  as  that  of  opinion.  At  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  newspillars  in  the 
BoulevardB  aie  ready  to  distribute 
the  morning  and  evening  papers, 
wet  from  the  press.  These  must 
now  be  waited  for  with  only  a  lon- 
gm<i  appetite,  and  be  read  only  with 
indifferent  interest.  '  Galignani '  in 
his  summary  of  the  x>reYious  day's 
papers  sometimes  simply  states 
that  they  have  nothing  in  them. 
On  Whit -Monday  the  morning 
papers  did  not  appear  at  all,  because 
the  printers  had?  kept  the  preceding 
day  as  a  regular  f§te.  I  don't  think 
it  made  much  difference,  so  that  the 
loss  would  not  be  materially  felt  if 
there  was  only  the  afternoon  pub- 
lication.. Imagine  the  '  Times,' 
'Daily  News,'  'Post,'  'Herald,' 
'  Telegraph,'  not  appearing  some 
fine  morning  because  their  work- 
men had  te£:en  a  holiday!  You 
have  a  fair  amount  of  war  news 
from  America  and  Poland,  but  the 
home  news  are  scanty  enough.  We 
have  generally  a  paragraph  respect- 
ing tibe  Imperial  family;  such  as 
that  the  Empress  went  to  the  dog- 
show  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
was  especially  pleased  with  the 
dogs  of  the  EiDg  Charles'  breed. 
This  exhibition,  oy  the  way,  was 
successful  enough;  the  hounds 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
had  been  hunting  the  wolf  being  a 
great  object  of  attraction.  Other 
sources,  however,  may  correct  the 
newspaper  deficiencies.  There  is 
a  Bussian  lady  visiting  there  just 
now,  wealthy  and  literary,  who  is 
going  to  publish  a  work  on  her 
travels.  The  on  dit  is  that  her 
husband  presented  her  with  twelve 
thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Paris,  and  with  a  turther 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  poimds  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  London. 
We  shall  all  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  this  costly  experience.  A 
grave  and  masterly  review  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  Paris  is 
to  be  found  in  the  '  Impressions  of 
a  Fltoeur,'  the  first  title  being '  Ten 
Years  of  Imperialism  in  France.' 
This  work  is  said  to  have  been 
written  under  the  direction  and  quasi 
^ton^p  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
In  Paris  there  are  always  strong 


conversational  curientes  in  the 
various  coteries,  artistic,  literary, 
philosophical,  &c.,  into  which  so- 
ciety is  much  more  broken  up  than 
in  London.  Moreover,  Paris  society 
is  broken  up  through  all  successive 
grades  into  gov^nment  circles,  the 
ministerial  patronage  being  so  vast 
and  ramifying  so  greatly.  The  play 
of  conversation  would  not,  I  tlunk, 
in  such  circles  be  very  free  or  origi- 
nal. The  laige  parties  given  oy 
the  Pr^fet  de  la  Seine  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  though  formal,  were  well 
attended  while  they  lasted,  the  invi- 
tations being  given  to  everyone  who 
has  taken  tiie  trouble  to  duly  in- 
scribe his  name  on  M.  Haussman's 
list.  These  parties  are  all  the  better 
for  the  presence  of  Mdlle.  Hauss- 
man,  who  just  now  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  reigning  belles  of  Paris.  The 
most  brilliant  and  successful  party 
given  of  late  is  decidedly  that  by 
tiie  Prince  and  Princess  de  Sagon 
at  Chantilly.  The  weekly  parties 
at  the  British  Embassy  ought  duly 
to  be  mentioned.  On  the  occasion 
of  Her  Majesty's  birthday  the  hotel 
of  the  Embassy  was,  of  course,  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  We  hear  of 
different  arrivals  in  Paris.  One 
day  Lord  Brougham  passes  through, 
and  is  congratulated  by  his  brethren 
of  the  Institute  on  his  good  looks. 
Another  day  Paris  is  invaded  by  an 
army  of  two  thousand  English  work- 
men, a  trip  that  has  been  devised 
for  them  with  equal  kindliness  and 
good  sense.  Of  the  different  races 
run  this  season,  Yersailles,  Yin- 
cennes,  Paris,  and  Chantilly,  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  with  authority. 
Beu3g  run  on  Sunday  they  received 
very  scanty  attention  from  the 
English  in  Paris.  The  great  mafs 
of  the  people  seemed  utterly  indif- 
ferent. Those  who  went  to  Chantilly 
went  quickly  by  rail :  I  am  informed 
there  was  no  display  of  carriages 
and  horseflesh.  Imitativeness  of 
the  English  does  not  go  very  deep. 
The  Parisian,  sitting  in  his  caf^, 
has  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
illustrations,  in  the  Paris  pictorial 
papers,  of  our  Epsom  than  in  at- 
tending the  French  Derby.  It  may 
be  very  different  in  respect  to  the 
great  Paris  day*  Just  now  the 
Spahis  in  Paris  excite  the  lai^^est 
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ihare  of  popular  attention,  whom 
the  Emperor  has  enrolled  in  his 
eerrioe  from  the  three  departments 
of  Algiers.  Crowds  gather  to  look 
at  them  when  they  appear  in  the 
Champs  Elysto,  looking  most  pic- 
toresque  in  their  attire ;  hooded, 
and  bonneted,  and  mounted  on  their 
own  high-mettled  steeds.  The 
dark  and  torbaned  warriors  are 
ooostantly  to  be  seen  about  the 
TuilerieB,  where  a  detachment  is  on 
duty.  They  are  selected  from  the 
▼eiy  best  of  their  class,  and  must 
be  gratified  with  the  admiration 
which  th^  ererywhere  receiva 
The  xeriew  of  them  in  the  Bois 
which  I  have  mentioned  was  a  bril- 
liant one,  but  was  attended  with 
BBveral  accidents  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  The  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial  were  present,  not 
together,  which  would  be  most 
Boooidant  with  our  English  notions, 
but  with  sepaiate  cavalcades.  The 
Empress  has  just  procured  a  new 
imperial  toy.  A  gondola  has  been  ob- 
tained frx>m  Italy,  and  placed  on  the 
waters  of  Fontainebleau.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  identical  gondola  which 
Lord  Byron  used  when  at  Venice, 
and  in  which  he  used  daily  to  go 
over  to  the  Armenian  convent  The 
gondolier  is,  of  course,  an  Italian, 
and  with  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  speaking  very  little 
French.  The  Empress  and  her 
ladies  tried  the  effect  of  '  music  o'er 
tiie  waters,'  the  music  being,  of 
course,  Italian.  The  decorations  of 
the  gondola  are  very  splendid ;  the 
Empress  will  find  its  use  giateM  in 
the  fMotsuDomer  days.  The  gondola, 
however,  of  which  I  would  speak 
giatefdlly,  from  my  reminiscences  of 
Venice,  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
punt  Oxford  men  who,  this  sum- 
mer term,  are  lounging  on  pillows 
in  their  punts,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  elms  of  the  Cherwell,  may 
obtain  a  very  accurate  notion  of  the 
luxury  of  a  gondola.  The  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Living  Artists 
in  the  Palais  de  llnduBtrie  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  striking 
matures  of  Paris.  The  Exhibition 
has  just  been  closed  for  a  period  of 
five  days,  for  the  sake  of  altering 
aome  of  the  anangements,  whi<£ 
baa  postponed  the  caxeftd  examina- 


tion which  I  trust  to  devote  to  it 
It  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  France, 
only  its  exhibition  is  open  but  once 
in  two  years.  The  number  of  pic- 
tures hung  this  year  is  aai  7*  I^m 
an  analysis  of  the  nationalities  of 
different  painters,  it  appears  that 
four,  and  four  only,  are  British. 
The  direction  of  the  whole  has  been 
under  the  Ministre  d'Etat,  Count 
Walewi^,  and  Nieumerkerke,  Di- 
rector-General of  Museums,  assisted 
by  a  committee.  Various  of  the 
best  pictures  are  those  wliich  have 
been  painted  by  commission  from 
the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Among 
the  battle  pictures,  Yoon's  picture 
of  the  Battle  of  Magenta  generally 
concentrates  a  crowd  around  it 
The  works  of  Bandon,  Jerome,  and 
Desgoffes  are  much  noted.  The 
collection  of  portraits  is  good,  com- 
prising portraits  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Empress,  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of 
Italy,  &c.  There  is  a  separate  exhi- 
bition of  photographs,  to  see  which 
an  additional  payment  is  required. 
The  garden  scene  for  sculpture  is 
very  prettily  laid  out  In  reference 
to  works  of  art  the  Emperor  is  still 
engaged  in  organismg  at  the  Louvre 
the  museum  which  will  bear  his 
name.  The  Emperor  has  done 
great  things  for  art  at  the  Louvre. 
He  has  added  thirty  masterpieces  to 
the  gallery,  among  which  is  the 
< Conception'  by  Murillo,  for  which 
was  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
Marshal  Soult  the  enormous  sum  of 
615,300  francs. 

The  Corps  L^gislatif  was  dissolyed 
on  the  7th  of  May.  One  of  its  last 
acts  was  to  vote  a  large  sum  for  the 
relief  of  the  districts  distressed 
through  the  American  war.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  spon- 
taneous liberality  in  France  as  else- 
where. There  was  also  a  verbose 
discussion  on  the  right  of  foreigners 
to  petition  the  legislature ;  the  effect 
of  which  was,  to  leave  things  in  statu 
quo.  The  quantity  of  legislation, 
as  the  'Bulletm  des  Lois'  will  tes- 
tify, v^as  great  Nevertheless,  there 
has  scarcely  been  the  remotest  ap- 
proximation to  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate, and  no  Englishman  appears  to 
consider  it  worth  his  while  to  attend 
the  sittings.  Since  that  time,  the 
keenest  interest  of  the  season  has 
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been  centred  in  politics  in  the  new 
elections.  The  interference  of  the 
Goyemment  in  the  elections  has  been 
carried  to  an  nnwarrontable  extent. 
They  pay  the  expenses  of  then:  own 
candidates  and  throw  every  yexation 
in  the  way  of  their  opponents.  An 
Englishman  has  abundant  reasons 
to  be  vexed  with  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  My  literary  arrangements 
are  discomposed.  Mr.  Kinglake's 
book  has  been  seized.  The  '  Sator- 
day  Keview'  has  been  seized.  My 
oopy  of  the  'Guardian'  has  been  seized. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
have  been  trembling  with  rage 
against  M.  de  Persigny^  who,  ao* 
cording  to  the '  Ck)nstitutionnel/ '  per- 
sonifies devotedness  to  the  Imperial 
dynasty.'  No  one  very  much  cared 
for  his  warning  against '  La  France.' 
The  Count  de  Gueronniere  is  not  a 
man  who  inspires  any  particular 
fiympathy;  he  is  not  a  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  the 
pnbho  the  notion  that  he  possesses 
any  independency  of  character. 
But  Feraigny's  persistent  opposition 
to  M.  Thiers,  the  paper  war  which 
he  has  declared  against  him,  and 
which  the  historian  can  have  no 
fear  opportunity  of  answering,  have 
greatly  the  better  part  of  Paris 
against  the  Minister.  To  M.  Thiers 
hunself  I  entertain  a  great  literary 
animosity.  In  his  history  he  has 
entirely  abdicated  all  attempts  to 
be  truthful  and  impartial,  and  the 
dangerous  nonsense  he  has  talked 
*  sur  les  frontieres  naturelles '  have 
materially  added  to  the  chances  of 
European  war.  But,  nevertheless, 
all  literary  men  feel  very  much  what 
fhey  felt  when  an  unworthy  combi- 
nation ousted  Macaulay  from  the 
representation  of  Edinburgh.  Per- 
signy  is  said  to  be  a  very  choleric 
man,  and  to  say  and  do  a  jpreat  many 
things  under  the  influence  of  very 
bad  temper.  The  on-dit  is,  that 
in  reference  to  M.  Thiers,  the  Em- 
peror is  very  far  from  sharing  the 
wishes  of  his  Minister,  and  has  great 
admiration  and  regard  for  the  histo- 
lian.  Although  he  is  a  little  sur- 
prised, perhaps  a  little  discomposed 
by  the  number  of  Orleanist  candi- 
dates who  have  appeared,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Emperor  inclines  in 
the  direction  of  Constitutionalism. 


A  regnlar  opposition  would  go  for 
to  achieve  this.  It  is  believed  that 
thirty  or  forty  members  will  be  re- 
turned in  defiance  of  the  Govemr- 
ment ;  and  if  among  these  are  to  be 
found  Thiers,  Bemusai  Odillon 
Barrot,  Dufanre,  Berryer,  Monta- 
lembert,  the  pidm  of  eloquence  in 
the  Chamber  -will  rest  decidedly  with 
the  Opposition.  M.  Dufeure  will 
be  the  most  splendid  speaker,  being 
thought  to  excel  even  M.  Berryer  in 
forensic  eloquence.  I  regret  to  no- 
tice that  he  met  with  an  accident  on 
the  railway  a  day  or  two  ago,  but,  I 
trust,  nothing  serious.  Surely,  these 
gentlemen  having  taken  the  required 
oath,  may  be  admitted  into'  the 
Assembly  they  would  adorn  with- 
out suspicion.  Long  tenure  has 
united  the  de  facto  and  the  de  jure 
of  Imperialism.  The  Opposition 
may  try  and  cany  out  to  the  utmost 
their  simple  and  noble  programme 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  economy;  they 
may  seek  to  bring  within  reasonable 
limits  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
Emperor ;  but  they  have  assuredly 
no  aesire  to  renew  the  era  of  re- 
volutions. The  Emperor  must  be 
convinced  that  he  cannot  trans* 
mit  unimpaired  to  his  heir  the 
enormous  aggrandisement  with 
which  special  circumstances  have 
surrounded  himself  The  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  throne 
would  be  the  safest  guarantee  for 
its  stability.  A  man  of  the  Em-* 
peror's  political  sagacity  must  him« 
self  be  deeply  convinced  of  this. 

Sunday,  the  31st  of  May,  was  a 
wonderful  day  for  Paris— a  day  that 
will  be  remembered  for  years.  There 
were  some  droppings  of  rain  which 
at  times  became  regular  showers; 
but  these  would  dear  up,  and  the 
weather  became  really  fine.  In  the 
morning  I  had  attended  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  English  church  in  the 
Avenue  Marboeuf,  where  Bishop 
Spencer  used  to  officiate  after  he  had 
resigned  his  Indian  see.  There  is 
an  evening  service  there  for  English 
working  men,  of  whom  there  is  a 
large  number  in  Paris.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  dependent  on 
the  Paris  season,  being  engaged  as 
grooms  and  drivers:  the  English 
are  always  preferred  in  Paris  stables. 
In  the  evening  I  was  at  the  Epis» 


Ute  Paris  Season. 


aopal  chnreh,  23  Bne  de  la  Made- 
leine, wbioh  18  a  large  hliied  room, 
bat  admirably  arranged,  and  the 
music,  in  particular,  is  very  good. 
The  eloquent  and  acoomplished 
clergyman  who  officiated  here  some 
tune  ago,  tried  the  experiment  of 
leading  the  liturgy  ana  preaching 
in  the  French  language.  Many 
French  gentlemen  attended/  and 
were  affected  to  tears  by  the  sublime 
simpliGity  of  our  ritual.  It  is  be- 
liered  that  the  fioman  Catholic 
ekrgy  did  not  at  all  approve 
of  this,  and  that  the  matter  was 
farought  before  the  Minister  and 
even  the  Emperor.  The  church 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
police,  and  only  owing  to  the  strong 
lepreaeniations  of  the  Embassy,  was 
permitted  to  be  opened  on  Sunday. 
For  a  time  the  daily  services  were 
suspended,  and  none  in  the  French 
language  have  been  since  allowed. 
While  the  sober  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish held  &st  to  their  honoured 
religious  traditions,  tiie  most  impor- 
tant business  and  the  most  impor- 
tant pleasures  were  being  transacted ; 
the  great  Paris  races  were  being  run, 
and  the  great  Paris  elections  were 
taking  place.  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  elections,  which  will  settle 
the  fate  of  France  for  the  next  six 
years.  There  was  an  utter  absence 
of  all  the  excitement  customary  in 
England  at  such  scenes ;  no  meet- 
ings, no  speeches,  no  banners  and 
music.  Everything  passed  over  so 
quietly,  that,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  no  one  was 
aware  that  the  process  of  voting  was 
going  on.  It  was  very  different 
with  the  noisier  and  more  exciting, 
but  less  important  event  of  the  day 
— the  race  for  the  great  Paris  prize. 
For  hours  there  was  such  a  continu- 
ous roll  of  carriages  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  that  the  wonder  was, 
whence  could  be  provided  such  a 
multitude  of  chariots  and  horsemen. 
The  prize  was  worth  upwards  of 
100,000  francs,  to  which  a  magnifi- 
cent Cup  was  added  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Emperor— to  whom  is 
due  the  whole  merit  of  the  race, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be— 
the  Empress,  and  the  Piince  Impe- 
rial, were  there;  perhaps,  also,  the 


King  of  Portugal  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  are  just  now  making  an 
incognito  visit  to  Paris.  I  am  told 
that  the  Emperor  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
applause.  The  Prince  Imperial  had 
a  guard  of  the  Spahis.  Nearly  all 
the  horses  that  ran  were  English, 
including  the  late  fi&vourite  for  the 
Derby,  and  the  French  studs  gene- 
rally owe  all  their  organization  to 
the  English.  The  Parisians  had 
hardly  dared  to  hope  that  a  French 
horse  would  take  a  conspicuous 
position.  Great  is  the  exultation 
that  La  Toucques  has  obtained  the 
second  |>Iace.  Idr.  Savile,  the 
owner  ot  The  Banger,  has  given 
10,000  francs  to  the  poor  of  Paris. 
On  Monday  morning  the  interest 
of  the  races  was  over,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  elections  was  at  the 
height.  The  candidature  of  M. 
Thiers  excite  the  greatest  interest, 
the  second  circormcription  being  the 
most  imporiant  in  France  for  its 
intellect,  wealth,  and  influence.  I 
went  into  two  of  the  voting  places, 
respectively,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9013.  Three  or  four  officials  were 
seated  at  a  long  table,  one  of 
whom  very  readily  gave  me  infor- 
mation. There  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  restraint,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. Each  elector  brought  a 
paper  for  his  identification,  giving 
a  mil  description  of  himself,  his 
age,  name,  and  signature.  A  great 
number  of  votes  were  rejected 
through  informality,  to  the  manifest 
chagrin  of  patriotic  citizens.  The 
ouirrier  class  appeared  to  prefer 
voting  on  the  Monday,  and  to  be  not 
without  suspicion  that  their  votes 
might  be  tampered  with  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  days.  At 
four  the  proceedings  were  over. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  there,  happened  a  remark- 
able eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  could 
be  completely  observed  in  Paris. 
In  the  days  of  Alcibiades  this  would 
have  been  a  portent  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  an  empire.  Here  and  there, 
in  a  few  superstitious  minds,  there 
might  even  now  be  some  mystery^ 
and  awe. 
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It  is  the  morning  aftor  theeleo- 
tidns.  The  official  declaration  will 
not  be  made  till  ten  on  Thursday 
morning;  but  we  know  all  about 
the  scrutiny  in  Paris.  First  and 
foremost,  M.  A.  Thiers  is  returned. 
Even  greater  than  this,  throughout 
Paris  Opposition  candidates  are  re- 
turned. Great  is  the  rejoicing 
among  the  Liberals.  Oh,  if  the 
'  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes '  had  only 
come  out  a  day  later!  As  the  day 
wears  on,  and  the  electric  telegraph 
flashes  its  news  from  the  provinces, 
the  victorious  feeling  of  the  Oppo- 
sition becomes  much  modified. 
Thiers  has  very  nearly  been  returned 
for  Lisle  also;  and  at  Marseilles, 
Berryer  and  Marie  are  also  safe. 
Everywhere  else  the  Opposition  is 
defeated.  Du&ure  is  nowhere. 
Montalembert  is  nowhere,  nor  Bar- 
rot,  nor  B^musat  Shame  on  the 
craven  constituencies,  driven  like 
cattle   by  priests  and  officials,  to 


vote  as  Government  orders  I  What 
a  pity  that  the  elections  for  Paris 
did  not  precede  by  some  days  the 
elections  for  Uie  provinces!  It 
would  have  made  a  difference 
throughout  the  world. 

And  now  comes  a  great  break  in 
the  Paris  season.  The  elections  are 
over.  The  races  are  over.  To-day 
the  Emperor  and  the  court  depart 
for  Fontainebleau.  The  great  houses 
in  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain  will 
soon  be  tenantless  and  silent  The 
influx  of  Enghsh  noblemen  and 
gentry,  whom  The  Banger  and  Lord 
Clifden  have  brought  here,  are  re- 
turning to  London  or  seeking  dis- 
tant shores  and  mountains.  At 
Paris,  indeed,  there  is  a  season  all 
the  year  round ;  there  is  always  in- 
flux and  reflux  of  visitors.  The 
regular  Paris  season,  however,  is 
momently  dying  out.  Here,  then,  I 
pause. 
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FLOWEES  ON  DINNEB-TABLES, 


IN  most  cases  it  takes  some  time 
for  fiushioDs  to  root  themselyes 
thoionghly,  but  sometimes  some 
new  tfamg  establishes  itself  nearly 
suddenly,  and  we  perceive  at  once 
that  the  fiishions  henceforth  will  be 
in  it  and  not  of  it  Every  one  weaia 
hats  and  bonnets— the  question  is  as 
to  shapa  Most  people  use  flowers 
now  to  onament  their  dinner-table 
— ^the  question  is  how  they  put  them 
there. 

This  is  no  real  innovation.  Chil- 
dren for  their  doll  feasts  instinctively 
^ther  flowers:  we  hardly  can  read 
in  history  of  banquets  that  had  not 
flowers;  these  shreds  of  Nature's 
brightness  seem  made  to  haunt  fes- 
tive meetings.  They  always  have 
been  present  on  the  most  luxurious 
tables  in  the  most  artistic  homes: 
now  that  we  all  are  ^wing  more 
luxurious  and  more  artistic,  it  is  only 
'a  sign  of  the  times  'that  they 
strengthen  their  hold  amongst  us. 

With  the  established  custom  we 
be^  to  discern  the  grievances,  and 
taking  the  thing  for  granted,  I  want 
now  to  discuss  the  vxty  of  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  great  grievance 
that  flowers  and  bushy  plants  so 
very  much  obscure  the  view  across 
our  tables.  It  is  not  at  all  times 
agreeable  to  play  at  bopeep  during 
dinner-time;  and  to  dodge  an  ^^^ne 
of  flowers,  or  to  lean  round  a  well- 
grown  fern,  or  to  evade  a  handsome 
gloxinia,  which  stops  the  way  to  a 
'wine-cooler,  is  altogether  so  awkward, 
that  even  the  consumers  have  b^un 
to  have  a  word  to  say  regarding  the 
wares  they  purchase. 

The '  independent  spirit '  and  the 
'rebellion  against  authority'  are 
leaUy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ascending 
almost  to  our  drawing-rooms.  The 
Tory  masters  and  mistresses  are  yen- 
taring  to  have  opinions. 

Again,  on  other  grave  reasons,  I 
have  hBBixd,  on  good  authority,  of 
very  great  innovations— handsome 
but  heavy  plate  reconsigned  to  its 
wonted  repose,  and  '  a  bit  of  glass 
trumpery'  being  actually  used  in- 
stead. 'My  lady  says  it  looks 
brighter.'  'My  lord  dont  know 
what  plate's  cleaned  with;  he  dares 


to  say  ifs  some  poison;'  in  which 
nine  times^out  of  ten  it  is  whispered 
my  lord  is  correct  Then  people  do 
like  change ;  and  the  fiashion  is  gain- 
ing ground  of  making  much  more 
account  of  doinff  things  very  well 
than  finely  ana  thus  expensively. 
There  is  not  an  instant's  doubt  as  to 
the  cleanliness  of  bright  glass,  and 
the  extremest  cleanliness  has  long 
been  most  distingue. 

It  often  is  a  great  puzzle  why 
perfection  in  little  things  is  so  hard 
to  attain  and  so  costly;  girls  who 
know  by  experience  the  marvellous 
cost  of  gloves,  and  cufiis,  and  collars, 
and  such  small  fry  of  attire,  know 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  spend  a 
good  deal  on  them.  The  dinerence 
in  the  expenditure  of  a  well  or  iU- 
dressed  woman  is  not  in  the  mate- 
rial, since  the  farmer  wear  con- 
tinually &brics  despised  by  the 
latter;  it  simply  is  the  freshness,  the 
good  make,  the  perfect  harmony 
that  reigns  over  all  she  does  wear, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  not  carried 
out  without  much  surveillance,  many 
small  innovations,  innumerable  mi- 
nute items  which  redeem  any  dress 
from  cheapness  —  that  worst  of 
charges.  ^ 

The  taste  and  the  care  required 
are  here  for  verv  much ;  and  no  one 
who  understanos  such  things  would 
be  the  least  surprised  at  me  great 
prices  fine  ladies  have  given  con- 
tentedly for  their  bonnets,  trimmed, 
perhaps,  with  one  simple  ribbon, 
out  matchless  in  cost  and  elegance. 
It  is  becoming  fitshionable  to  make 
People  pay  for  good  taste;  and  I 
mncy,  in  engaging  servants,  the  list 
of  accomplishments  now  required 
by  a  mistress  differs  a  good  deal 
from  the  list  of  some  ten  years  back. 
Indeed,  as  regards  alone  the  arrange- 
ments of  dinner-tables,  we  almost 
require  the  aid  of  schools  of  har- 
mony and  design,  and  an  organized 
system  of  competitive  examination. 
The  &ct  is,  that  new  fiushions  have 
brought  in  new  labours  with  them. 
It  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  the 
opposing  claims  of  beauty  and 
utility,  and  of  convenience  and  high 
fEushion*      Perhaps    it    might   be 
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argued  that  beauty  is  inseparable 
from  what  is  really  usefiil,  aoid  I  am 
quite  sure  ten  thousand  would  say 
that  *(mt  of  fiushion  is  hidecras;^ 
thus,  it  must  follow  nattnally,  that 
the  two  have  to  make  a  compromise^ 
and  while  beoaly  kindly  promises  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  inoonTement, 
&shion,  on  its  side,  meds  it,  and 
proposes  to '  make  things  pleasant.' 

The  result,  apparently,  is,  that 
flowers  intrench  &emselyes  firmly 
npon  oar  English  dinner-tables,  but 
sensibly  stoop  an  inch  or  two  and 
don't  put  themselyes  in  the  way^ 
seeing  plainly  that  if  they  do,  a 
general  rise  ^1  suppress  them. 

There  are,  then,  a  f^w  essential 
points  now-4Hiay s,  which  insist  upon 
iiaTing  a  hearing* 

The  pnetty,  tall  ipergrm,  and  the 
Tases  with  waving  plumes,  one  or 
two  feet  aboTe  the  table,  are  found  to 
make  a  barrieif,  which,  if  not  really 
opaque  and  solid,  is  a  great  bar  to 
oonversation.  A  dangling  spray  of 
heath,  or  a  lovely  frond  of  gleiohenia, 
may  be  very  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  de  trop,  while  the 
large  and  massiye  plants  are  dis' 
carded  for  reiy  heayiness. 

At  Paris  there  has  been  introduced 
the  mode  of  low  trays  or  plateaux. 
In  the  centre,  a  great  otal  dish  is 
filled  with  flowers  laid  lightly, 
grouped  into  separate  bouquets,  and 
made  into  one  great  wreath.  In  the 
centre  the  flowers  rise  higher;  some^ 
times  a  lamp  is  placed  there,  some- 
times a  very  graceM  statuette  fills 
the  place.  These  trays  are  of  all 
materials-^ glass,  china,  and  gilt 
wickerwork  may  equally  be  used; 
the  latter  being  at  present,  perhaps, 
those  most  commonly  seen. 

The  light  baito  of  the  wicker  frame 
which  have,  of  course,  the  appeajr- 
ance  of  gold,  have  a  good  effect  in 
contrast  with  the  white  and  red 
and  green  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
massed  in  them. 

Every  one  must  remember  the 
exquisite  bit  of  colouring  in  one  of 
Bacon's  essays  in  speaking  of 
masques  and  revels— pale  sea-green, 
and  knots  of  carnation,  sometimes 
flaked,  too,  with  white;  there  is 
something  graceful  and  courtly  at 
once  about  these  colours ;  they  com- 
bine the  rarest  tmt  of  the  sky  as  it 


melts  into  night,  with  the  exquisite 
radiant  ovimson  which  touches  the 
far  horizon  beneath  which  the  sun 
has  sunk;  for  ail  those  good  old 
writers  drew  patterns  from  what  they 
saw.  I  don't  think  they  were  in- 
ventive, but  they  reproduced  God's 
Works. 

In  fitting  the  great  trays,  then,  let 
tis  try  knots  of  carnation,  barriers 
made  of  fern  i^onds  and  hedges  of 
sweet  white  jasmine,  barring  and  in^* 
ierlacing  all  the  gay  colours  together. 

In  Paris  I  have  heard  of  the  tray 
being  carried  round  at  the  close  of 
the  dinner,  distributing  the  bouquets 
to  each  of  the  ladies :  this  was  done 
this  spring,  sometimes,  in  houses 
which  are  &med  even  there  for  their 
perfect  taste. 

The  bouquets  on  these  occasions 
t^ere  of  holly  and  camellias,  amixture 
t^hich,  it  may  be  well  believed,  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  effect.  Holly  and 
camellias  were,  indeed,  the  rage  for 
everything;  at  present  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  something  more 
ethereal,  for  the  very  idea  of  carry- 
ing such  very  substantial  flowers  is 
almost  too  much,  at  present,  for  the 
heat  of  a  London  season.  The 
lightest  green  and  white,  and  the 
b^utifdl  carnation,  will  absolutely 
too  be  found  now  the  coolest  and 
most  refreshing  colouring. 

The  centre  of  the  great  vase  may 
have,  as  I  said,  a  lamp,  castmg  its 
light  downwards  full  on  the  waxen 
flowers ;  otherwise,  a  statuette  may 
be  used,  placed  upon  a  low  pedestal, 
and  this  should  nse,  as  it  were,  out 
of  a  low  bank  of  flowers. 

A  very  usual  arrangement  is  to 
line  the  baskets  with  gilt  trays  to 
hold  water ;  but  it  may  be  found 
an  improvement  to  line  the  lowe^ 
part  only,  thus  keeping  up  round 
the  edge  a  light  and  open  lattice. 
One  of  the  prettiest  patterns  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  oval  hoops  crossing, 
or  else  an  interlaced  scroll  going  sSl 
round  the  edge;  the  flowers  and 
ferns  drooping  over,  and  here  and 
there  creeping  through  it,  and  the 
green  being  so  arranged  as  to  rise  to 
uie  centre  slightly. 

A  very  handsome  oval  centre-piece 
was  shown  me  lately  at  Messrs. 
Phillips'— a  great  majolica  tray  with 
a  kzad  of  latticed  edge  and  little 
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irioged  Cupids  here  and  there  seenn 
mg  to  sapport  ii  The  eoloiir  iiH 
ade  the  disa  wbb  »  bright  tniqnoiae 
hloa 

The  oentre,  laised  on  a  pedestal, 
was  a  fruit  dish,  with  three  sniall 
figares,  of  saeh  a  shape  as  to  be 
lacing  all  sides.  The  tray,  accord- 
ing  to  one  mode,  being  filled  with 
moss  or  with  well'-soaked  white  cot- 
iaa  wool,  should  baye  the  gieen 
groimdwork  ammged  on  it  so  as  just 
to  ooTer  as  fiff  as  the  edge  of  the 
froit  Tase,  which  rests  on  a  hidden 
pedestal.  The  frnit  yase  should  be 
in  height  from  the  table  about  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  tray  on  its  nar« 
row  side.  Fruit  can  be  arranged 
here  in  a  very  bright  glowing  pyra- 
mid, that  would  seem  well  to  finish 
and  crown  l^e  tray  of  flowers ;  the 
flowers  themselyes  being  made  to 
harmonize  with  its  colouimg,  at 
least  by  force  of  contrast 

But  I  tiiink  the  most  tempting 
fiehion  for  such  a  great  dish  would 
be  to  fill  the  yase  with  water  and 
to  place  in  it  water-lilies.  These 
wocdd  be  so  beautiful  in  their  yarious 
colours — ^pink  and  blue  and  white 
eat  and  laid  here  to  float 

Some  people  haye  suggested  large 
bk«ks  of  ice  for  the  cenize  of  such  a 
yase  as  this ;  and  really  th^  melt  so 
alowly  that  Hbej  well  might  be  used 
eftener.  Few  things  would  look 
more  gfittering  than  a  block  placed 
on  a  pierced  stand — the  melted 
water,  of  course,  flowing  down  into 
the  great  lily-pond.  I  haye  not 
seen  this  done,  but  am  assured  that 
it  answers  well,  as  the  extremely 
great  cold  of  the  Wonham  Lake  ice 
Zi  course  makes  it  melt  slowly,  eyen 
when  exposed,  as  it  thus  is,  to  heated 
air. 

A  mass  of  gloxinias  is  beautifdl  in 
the  extreme,  filling  a  large  tray  of 
this  kind,  the  leayes  being  put  in 
with  the  flowers,  which  group  about 
in  a  cbarmsDg  yariety  of  all  the  most 
delicate  tints  and  of  all  the  richest 
oolours. 

For  the  ends,  the  plans  are  still 
yacioas.  Sometimes  they  are  still 
allowed  to  be  high  yases,  as  they 
•aze  less  imposmg  and  make  a  lees 
entire  diyision  upon  the  table  than 
toe  large  oentre-pieoa  The  efiect, 
howeyer,  of  low   centre  and  high 


ends  is  certainly  bad  artistically,  and 
one  cannot  eontemplate  its  eyer  be- 
eoming  popular.  The  ft»hk)n  that 
gains  ground  daily,  and  that  seems 
now  almost  fixed,  is  to  haye  the  low 
centre,  but  with  something  high 
rising  from  it,  so  slight  and  slender 
as  not  to  impede  any  yiew;  and 
while  for  the  ends  we  use  wide 
tazze,  which  are  neither  flat  nor 
high,  branches  or  lights  of  some 
kind  giye  height  to  the  table  bO' 
tween.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  dinner  fashions. 
The  surfiEUM  of  the  table  is  broken  as 
is  desirable;  but  there  are  no  tall 
piles  of  flowers,  and  we  look  down, 
as  we  should  do,  upon  the  pretty 
blossoms  which  assuredly  are  meant 
rather  for  our  yiew  than  for  that 
of  the  seryants  only  who  are  stand- 
ing behind  the  chairs.  As  things 
haye  been  lately  mana^,  their 
eyes  were  certainly  the  chief  gainers 
usually. 

The  tasze,  then,  at  each  end,  re* 
quire  most  careful  'dressing.'  I 
haye  rather  a  dislike  myself  to  the 
use  of  clay,  as  is  now  much  the 
ftshion  for '  fixing  things ;'  for  though 
it  really  is  impossible  to  dress  the 
March  yases  without  it,  one  can't 
help  imagining  that  fruit  that  is  to 
be  eaten  must  suffer  by  the  contact 
The  fruit,  if  placed  in  these  tazze, 
may  be  piled  up  on  leayes  quite 
well;  but  if  flowers  are  used  hero, 
also,  the  clay  will  be  yeiy  useful. 
At  South  Kensington  there  are  some 
difficulties,  the  groups  for  competi- 
tion being  forced,  I  belieye,  to  in-^ 
elude  fruit;  but  on  a  dinner^table, 
perhaps,  each  tazza  filled  with 
flowera  would  be  infinitely  prettiest. 
Suppose  that  one  had  roses  and 
anouer  geraniums,  or  that  one  was 
laden  with  the  exquisite  flowers  of 
orehids;  the  fruit  could  then  bo 
arranged  in  its  own  separate  disheR, 
and  when  a  raised  dish  is  used  for 
the  centre  of  the  great  tray,  it  would 
be  of  course  for  fruit 

It  is  now  more  than  eyer  attempted 
to  keep  to  single  flowers.  Each  dish 
or  basket  is  filled  with  some  separate 
kind,  which  giyes  a  sort  of  repose—- 
if  such  an  expression  mayjMss— to 
eyes  that  would  be  wearied  by  end" 
less  repetitions  of  the  same  mixed 
fiowers.      For  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  well  that  our  most  wearying 
sameness  is  often  in  Tariety.    This 
has  been  well  said  as  to  life,  and 
I  am  sure  we  may  stretch  the  mean- 
ing tUl  it  comes   to  include  our 
flowers.  Pray  picture  a  series  of  bou- 
quets—some laiger,  some  smaller; 
some  brighter,  some   duller ;  some 
more^oostly,  some  more  cheap ;  some 
very 'stiff  and  formal,  others  quite 
light  and  elegant      All  are,  how- 
ever, composed  of  red,  and  white, 
and  blue,  and  pink,  and  yellow,  and 
lilac,  with  yarious  medium  tints,  and 
a  prevailing  green  lea&ge.     Tbey 
must  be  all  alike,  some  pretty,  in- 
deed, and  some  ugly,  but  all  alike 
to  our  brains.    A  pretty  plant  may 
rest  one,  and  so  may  a  single  flower, 
but  a  series  of  mixed  anytkings  must 
be  inexpressibly  wearisome.     Thus 
it  is  that  the  really  elegant   and 
simple  fashion  gains  ground  so.    A 
cluster  of  white  roses  lie  lightly  aa 
just  gathered,  a  mass  of  beautiful 
lilies  are  half  hidden  in  another  vase : 
here   are  purple  violets  in   thick 
clusters  amidst  green  leaves,  here 
are  the  glowing  cactuses  flaming  out 
in  their  scarlet  dress.     Sometunes, 
indeed,  we  may  find  some  brilliant 
striking  contrast  that  adds  to  the 
general  harmony  by  knitting   the 
tints   altogether;   and,  indeed,  we 
must   guf^   against  sameness  in 
having  each  flower  separate.    This 
can  be  done  &r  best  by  carrying  out 
the  idea  at  the  same  time  that  we 
dix)p  the  letter  of  our  fixed  rule; 
we  may  make  then  piles  of  mixed 
roses,  in  which  sevend  colours  blend ; 
or,  again,  with  geraniums,  we  may 
make  a  most  sparkling  group.  Thus 
wo  avoid  real  sameness,  while  still 
we  have  the  elegance  and  all  that 
natural  beauty  which  we  find  in  one 
flower  singly. 

Orchids,  I  think,  are  flowers 
that  ought  to  be  seen  thus,  only  a 
single  species  lying  alone  amidst 
green  leaves.  These  most  lovely 
flowers  depend  so  much  on  their 
perfect  shape;  and  it  is  quite  in  the 
flower  that  the  most  exquisite  paint- 
ing is  generally*  Thus  we  snould 
have  them  near  us  so  as  to  look 
down  into  them ;  even  on  drawinjg^ 
room  tables  they  seem  to  me  quite 
lost  when  put  in  a  mixed  vase. 

This  present  arrangement  of  table 


flowers  seems  to  me  a  most  pleasant 
one,  because  it  leaves  so  much  room 
for  making  little  changes.  One  day 
a  statuette;  another  day,  perhaps,  a 
lamp;  another  day  a  fruit  stand; 
again,  a  little  plant  trained  in  a 
graceful  shape,  or  else  a  few  tall 
flowers  arranged  to  form  a  centre. 
Each  and  all  of  these  would,  at 
different  times,  be  pretty. 

Another  good  jraint  is  in  the 
licence  we  have  for  material.  Almost 
anything  would  look  well  thus 
arranged ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  we 
shall  some  day  hear  of  all  sorts  of 
new  inventions  that  are  brought  to 
the  aid  of  this  &shion. 

With  reference  to  such  things,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  here  as  to 
shape,  as  shape  is  the  only  external 
that  can  much  disturb  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves  when  well 
arranged.  The  tray  for  the  centre, 
of  course,  must  vary  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  table;  it  looks  best, 
perhaps,  aa  an  oval,  the  sides  being 
very  low— never,  indeed,  exceeding 
four  inches  or  so  at  the  edge ;  and  the 
height  of  the  statuette  not  exceeding 
the  length  of  the  tray,  measuring 
the  former  &om  the  table  on  which 
the  tray  stands,  so  as  to  include  the 
flctitious  height  that  blocks  may 
give  to  the  pedestal. 

If  fruit  is  used,  p^haps  a  low^r 
centre  is  better;  as  in  admitting  a 
high  statuette,  one  lays  much  stress 
on  its  slendemess. 

For  general  use,  perhaps,  nothing 
is  better  than  glass  and  china,  or 
even  that  dark  terra-cotta  of  the 
peculiar  dewy  redness  that  is  seen 
often  in  South  America.  But  for 
flowers  only,  we  may  use  a  great 
many  more  things:  wood,  and 
wire,  and  wicker-work,  either  var- 
nished or  gilt,  might  be  used ;  and 
as  most  people  now  can  do  some- 
thing of  illuminating,  no  doubt  that 
powdered  gold  which  is  painted  on 
with  turpentine  is  at  hand  in  many 
places.  It  has  really  a  good  effect 
m  making  up  such  ornaments ;  and 
there  is  always  so  much  amusement 
in  making  up  an  impromptu  *  great 
dinner,'  in  places  where  such  things 
seem  impossible,  that  one  is  glad  to  - 
suggest  all  possible  ways  and  means. 
The  new  work  of  china  painting, 
too,  seems  the  very  thing  for  such 
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doinga  I  cannot  see  at  all  why,  if 
there  axe  any  people  who  are  frantic 
about  new  dessert  servioes,  while 
Paterfiunilias  gravely  repeats,  'My 
dear,  I  can't  do  it'— I  do  not  see,  I 
say,  why,  if  he  won't  they  shouldn't, 
aiui  exercise  their  own  cleyemees 
while  they  spare  his  much-menaced 
purse. 

The  stands  should  be  rather  low, 
not  above  nine  inches  in  height:  they 
may  be  somewhat  in  shape  like  soup* 

flates  on  inverted  breakfast-cups, 
say  this  as  an  idea  of  size  and  rela- 
tive proportion ;  but  of  course  the 
inverted  cup  may  transform  itself 
lightly  into  a  pretty  pedestal,  and 
the  superincumDeut  soup-plate  may 
relinquish  its  rim  with  propriety. 

One  of  the  very  best  tazze  that  I 
ever  saw  as  an  accident,  was  a  very 
low  bowl  of  old  china,  which  stood 
upon  another  of  small  size  and  fan- 
ciful shapa  The  deep,  low  old 
bowl  was  really  perfect  for  flowers, 
and,  indeed,  this  present  &fihion  is 
likely  to  revive  greatly  that  prettiest 
and  most  excusable  of  all  extrava- 
gant tastes — the  feminine  love  of  old 
china. 

As  to  the  modelling  and  choice  of 
statuettes,  I  have  heard  also  of  Italian 
workmen  who  seem  to  be  very  happy 
in  their  natural  taste  for  such  things ; 
and  near  some  of  the  English  pot- 
teries, I  know  that  people  can  get 
their  own  fEincies  carried  out  in  a 
way  that  is  very  pleasant  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  designing. 

Why  should  we  not  design  tazze 
of  the  shape  that  we  think  most 
suitable,  and,  seeing  it  first  in  the 
clay,  then  have  it  brought  out  if 
worth  it?  For  those  who  intend  to 
paint  china,  the  extra  task  of  design- 
mg  it  will  be,  indeed,  a  great  means 
of  producing  a  high-class  work. 
The  shape  and  the  design,  and  then 
the  flowers  to  suit,  are  really  all  one 
idea,  which  should  be  evoked  from 
one  brain. 

I  have  not  said  anything  of  the 
tall  end  groups  that  still  linger,  be- 
canse  when  the  centre  has  sunk 
down,  it  seems  certain  the  rest  vrill 
follow,  and  really  one  can't  say  much 
new  of  a  thing  that  has  been  so  ex- 
hausted. 

The  sets  of  high  groups,  indeed, 
have  gained  so  firm  a  hold,  ^t  they 


are  sure  to  last  for  a  long  time,  even 
if  not  for  always ;  but  in  adopting 
the  lower  fashion,  we  may  hope  to 
secure  the  novelty  that  is  most  likely 
of  all  to  spread  widely,  and  which 
has,  above  all,  the  inducement  of 
being  '  out  of  a  fella's  way  more.' 

The  fiat  round  baskets  which  have 
lately  become  so  popular  resemble 
exactly  strawberry  punnets  covered 
all  over  with  gilddng,  till  they  look 
just  like  golden  baskets.  Mine  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

These  are  just  the  sort  of  things 
that  any  lady  might  ornament,  and 
any  common  basket-maker  readily 
construct  for  her. 

The  sides  ra^uire  to  be  about 
three  inches  high.  The  strands 
should  be  rather  large  and  flat,  and 
ribbon-like,  merely  interlacing,  like 
a  sort  of  wide  plat  or  band. 

It  is  possible  to  use  either  wicker 
or  wood  for  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket; or  even  mere  rings  of  wicker- 
work  may  be  used,  to  slip  over, 
round  tins  of  fiowers. 

These  tins  should  be  made  with 
straight  sides— a  mere  ring  of  tin  of 
the  required  size  and  depth,  with  a 
second  ring  within  it.  The  inner 
ring  ia  about  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  filled  with  a  block  of 
wood.  The  outer  ring  is  filled  with 
clay,  or  sand,  or  water;  and  while 
this  contains  the  flowers  and  keeps 
them  in  place  most  beautifully,  the 
inner  block  is  crowned  with  a  pretty 
and  graceful  statuette. 

The  coloured  Dresden  figures  are 
also  sometimes  used  here ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  cool  white  is  prettier  than 
the  colour. 

When  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
making  the  heights  accord  together 
blocks  of  wood  can  be  used  to 
heighten,  or  omitted  to  lower  a 
figure. 

For  thefigures themselves  the  chief 
point  of  all  is  slendemess ;  some  that 
have  one  arm  raised  gain  height  and 
lightness  by  this.  And  now  that 
even  for  ladies  the  art  of  modelling 
has  become  so  general,  why  should 
not  .a  little  skill  be  expended  on 
such-like &ncy work?  Sh^ls  would 
be  good  for  practice,  and  animals 
and  figures  would  soon  follow  where 
taste  existed  previously;  and  one 
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can  baldly  ima^ne  any  -work  moie 
interestiBg  and  more  pleasant  It 
is  so  completely  making  pretty  forma 
from  a  s&apeless  mass;  and  then 
when  th^  harden  into  a  lasting 
form  we  really  have  an  idea  that 
did  not  exist  before. 

Another  most  taking  pattern  some- 
what resembles  in  basket-work  the 
prettily  shaped  glass  baskets  that 
were  used  for  flowers  last  year. 

Glass  is  of  all  things  certainly 
least  appropriate  for  a  basket.  But 
these  new  patterns  of  Mr.  Luff's  are 
real  honest  baskets,  only  made  in 
the  prettiest  shape. 

For  a  set  of  three,  for  a  snppeiv 
table  or  a  breakficist,  the  centre  one 
is  large,  and  has  a  high,  light  handle, 
round  which  of  all  plants  growing 
the  climlHng  fern  looks  loveliest. 
This  most  beautiful  of  all  caceefperB 
for  all  purposes  of  decoration  is  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  at  Mr.  Yeitch's, 
Chelsea.  The  b^st  plan  is  to  have 
a  small  plant  of  it,  and  to  use  it  pot 
and  all.  The  baskets  have,  too,  an 
edging  on  wliich  ferns  and  flowers 
lie  lightiy ;  and  why,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  the  flat  style  of  edge  ia  most 
taking. 

The  side  baskets  have  no  handles : 
they  are  merely  trays  of  flowers. 
Much  depends  on  arrangement,  no 
doubt,  in  these  as  in  all  things. 
And  to  me  it  appears  a  great  point 
to  avoid  having  too  much  colour. 

One  should  have  an  idea,  I  think, 
and  then  try  to  carry  it  out  Groups 
and  bouquets  lying  buried  in  green 
fern  fronds — knots  of  geraniums 
sparkling  amidst  their  own  scented 
leaves — or  roses  in  all  their  beauty, 
simply  fresh  gathered  there. 

For  many  impromptu  fetes,  pic- 
nic and  strawberry  feasts,  are  not 
these  pretty  baskets  the  very  things 
to  use?  For  such  use  we  might 
varnish  them  brown.     A  stick  of 


black  and  another  ol  red  sealing- 
wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine 
makes  the  most  excellent  varnish, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  flower-lovers. 
The  dark  brown  looks  so  well  for 
every  sort  of  flower-basket;  and  in 
this  pretty  pattern  reflnemeot  and 
grace  are  found,  even  though  it  be 
clad,  indeed,  in  dark  and  sober 
brown. 

Still  there  are  beautifal  tilings, 
many  and  rare,  to  be  seen.  The 
white  Dresden  figures,  for  instance, 
which  hold  up  a  single  dish.  Those, 
i^  but  filled  lightly,  would  be  an 
ornament  anywhere. 

The  failing  in  dressing  them  is 
most  often  in  dreadful  stiffiiees. 
Very  few  leaves  are  used :  those  few 
are  full-grown  vine-leaves.  A  heavy 
mass  of  firuit,  or  some  gigantic  full- 
blown roses,  are  placed  there  by 
way  of  fine  specimens.  The  poor 
unfortunate  figure  looks  crushed  and 
weighed  down  beneath  them. 

Now  if  a  light  pendant  wreath  or 
two  of  delicate  lei^e  be  found,  and 
left  to  hang  over  gracefully  and 
freely  at  the  edge;— if  the  flowers, 
wliile  well  pronoilnced,  are  yet  not 
of  the  largest  size,  nothing  can  look 
more  elegant  and  appropriate  than 
these  figures.  The  most  slender 
and  graceful  I  have  seen  of  this 
sort  are  at  Phillips's.  But  then,  too, 
there  are  coloured  groups,  of  which 
some  people  are  very  fond. 

I  never  think,  somehow,  that  the 
soft,  delicate  tints  of  the  painted 
china  can  accord  well  with  flowers. 
Their  colours  approach  so  very  near 
the  softness  and  clearness  of  nature 
that  it  is  really  hard  to  force  them 
into  so  very  close  a  comparison. 
When  they  are  decked  with  ^flowers 
for  once  their  tints  look  dull. 

Note.— The  'glace  sentine*  described  Ia 
last  month's  Number  is  now  to  be  seen,  ar- 
ranged, at  Messrs.  Hammond's,  Baker  tStieet. 


BOUQUET-HOLDER  PRESENTED  TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES 
Bt  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh. 

{Drawn  from  a  Photograph: — Makers,  Mews.  London  and  Ryder.) 

The  bouquet-holder  is  of  carred  rock  crvilal,  with  pearls  and  coral  Introdaced ;  on  the 
stem  is  a  band  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  and  a  jewelled  coronet ;  the  foot  is  formed  of  a 
ball  of  crystal  with  rubies  and  diamonds.  By  taming  the  ball  the  foot  springs  open  into 
four  supports,  on  each  of  which  is  a  plume  and  cipher ;  attached  to  the  bolder  is  a  chain 
of  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  hoop  ring  of  eight  pearls. 
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F-was  a  green  silk  one,  with  a 
bamboo  cone  corying  neatly 
lonnd  for  the  handle,  in  one  solid 
piece,  mind  you;  yonr  separately- 
fiibncated  -  and  -  subeequently -at- 
tached handles  are  a  great  mistake 
— always  getting  loose— or  breaking 
off  short  on  gost^  days — or  slipping 
abont  hopelessly  in  yonr  hand.  I 
am  for  toe  integrity  of  nmbrella 
sticks.  I  hold  with  solid  canes, 
and  htf  them  too,  in  windy  weather. 
MoreoTer,  my  parapluie*  had  hollow 
xibs,  in  accordance  with  the  sound- 

*  I  hope  the  reader  will  olwenre  that  I 
hare  be«  driren  to  the  adoption  of  this 
Frcndi  sabstantire  oat  of  sheer  regard  for 
the  deganeies  of  oornpositioD,  tautology 
beiog  so  mach  reprehended  in  British 
antbonhip.  If  I  hare  to  refer  to  the 
article  again,  1  may  call  it  a  *  r^nschirm,' 
and  so  on. 

you  IV, — IfO,  I. 


est  principles  of  iron  construction — 
i.  e,  combining  the  greatest  amount 
of  strength  with  economy  of  ma- 
terial— and  was,  in  consequence,  a 
very  light  one.  It  cost  twenty-five 
shillings,  and  was  purchased  a  week 
before  at  Isaacson's  celebrated  ware- 
house in  Regent  Street.  When 
I  demurred  at  the  price  as  extrava- 
gant (in  these  days  one  can  buy  a 
good  useful  combination  of  gingham 
and  whalebone,  answering  ^1  prac- 
tical purposes,  for  half  a  crown), 
Mr.  Isaacson  smiled  compassionately, 
and  observed — 

*  Well,  sir,  I  don't  say  but  what 
it  do  seem  a  good  deal  to  pay,  but 
then  consider  Uhe  quality— look  at 
the  cane,  su:— examine  the  silk — 
think  of  the  workmanship  in  that 
frame,  sir.  Why,  you'd  hardly  be- 
lieve me  now,  but  there  isn't  such 
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another  umbrella  as  that  in . 

Stop ;  yes,  I  recollect  there  is  one, 
J  Bold  the  fdlow  of  that  umbrdla  to 
Lord  BusseU  yesterday.' 

Could  any  one  resist  taking  it 
after  thatf  I  produced  my  money, 
returned  Mr.  Isaacson  the  patent 
leather  case  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  include  in  the  bargain, 
and  seizing  my  prize  with  a  strong 
and  steady  hwd,  walked  triumph- 
antly out  of  the  shop. 

'  What  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  Derby?'  cries  Mr.  Carpley. 
Why,  don't  you  observe,  my  dear 
Mr.  C.,  that  in  adopting  this  pre- 
face to  my  remarks,  I  do  but  imitate 
the  &shion  of  the  day,  which  is  to 
introduce  articles,  leaders,  lectures, 
homilies,  by  a  text  or  thesis  as  re- 
mote from  tihe  discourse  as  possible? 
Say"  you  want  to  conyince  me  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  you 
begin  with  a  joke  from  Joe  MiUer. 
Haven't  you  taken  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
your  essay  on  the  aut£K)rship  of 
Junius?  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed that  Margaret  Catchpole 
would  have  become  a  Peg  for  you 
to  hong  your  notions  of  criminal 
reform  upon?  This  roundabout 
plan  of  writing  is  conmion  enough 
wiUi  all  of  us  now.  It  is  a  poetical 
license  which  we  use  in  the  form  of 
a  little  surprise  for  our  readers— 
like  the  wonderful  posturing  which 
Mr.  Acrobat  goes  through  outside 
my  window  before  he  finally  places 
his  devoted  head  upon  the  carpet 
and  alevates  his  mocassins  in  mid 
air.  So  let  me  take  shelter  under 
my  umbrella,  and  tell  you  how  I 
spent  the  aoth  of  May  beneath  that 
yerdant  canopy. 

Mr.  JoUffe^s  barouche  and  pair 
started  from  his  house  in  Wimpole 
Street  at  lo  o'clock  a.m.  for  the 
Derby.  Would  you  like  to  know 
who  Mr.  Jolifife  is?  Ask  your 
friend  A.  or  B.  at  the  Club,  and 
they  will  probably  tell  you  about 
him.  Ev^  other  man  in  town 
knows  Joliffe,  and  the  alternate 
individuals  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
If  I  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
describe  Mr.  Jolifife's  profession,  I 
should  say  he  was  a  philanthropist 
in  a  lai^  way,  and  found  unlimited 
credit  with  most  houses.    I  believe 


his  business  takes  him  for  a  few 
hours  every  week  into  the  City, 
where  probably  he  presides  at  meet- 
ings held  for  the  promotion  of  uni- 
Tersal  good  fellowship,  or  acts  as 
secretary  to  some  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  generosity  among 
the  middle  cliusses.  There  never 
was  such  a  fellow  for  getting  up 
entertainments — ^for  helping  every- 
body to  everything  that  anybody 
wants.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
Patti  or  Titiens?  Joliffe's  stall  is 
at  your  service.  Does  your  aunt 
covet  that  gorgeous  In£an  shawl 
at  Hooker  &  Chutney's?  Joli£fe 
can  get  it  for  you  at  trade  price. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Cosmographical  Club?  Joliffe  has 
the  entree  there  aa  everywhere. 
Finally,  have  you  a  mind  to  mix  in 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
honest  world?  to  join  picnics, 
pleasure  parties,  excursions  to  Bich- 
mond,  fetes  champ§tres  at  mid- 
summer, or  charades  at  Christmas? 
Joliffe  is  the  man  to  manage  every- 
thing. I  verily  believe  that  if  I 
desired  to  sit  beside  Mr.  Coxwell  in 
his  next  scientific  balloon  ascent,  I 
need  only  apply  to  J.  J.,  to  obtain 
that  intrepid  aeronaut's  permission, 
so  universal  is  his  interest  in  the 
London  world  —  so  boundless  his 
desire  to  oblige  everybody.  An 
arch-conspirator  in  the  cause  of 
pleasure,  he  is  always  hatohing 
some  tremendous  plot  for  the 
amusement  or  gratification  of  his 
friends— planning  crafty  and  deep- 
laid  schemes  which  take  them  by 
surprise,  and  lay  them  under  lasting 
obligations.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Joliffe 
is  one  of  those  pleasing  specimens 
of  mortal  clay,  wnich  time  nas  con- 
solidated into  a  thorough  brick. 

When,  therefore,  I  revert  to  the 
carriage  which  is  standing  at  the 
door  of  this  hospitable  bachelor's 
house  (for  bachelor  he  still  is— let 
the  ladies  explain  it  if  they  can),  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  his  turn-out 
was  of  the  smartest,  his  postilion  of 
the  gamest,  his  hamper  of  the  fullest 
upon  the  road  that  day.  Ah!  what 
a  day  I  Fasts  and  feasts,  wakes  and 
weddings,  all  must  take  tiieir  chance 
of  weal£er  in  this  climate.  But  the 
Derby  morning— the  great  metro- 
politan gala  to  be  ushered  in  by 
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snow*  and  irmd  and  rain — ^this  waa 
iiKieed  a  disappointmenl 

Of  Gonne  we  made  ihe  beet  of  it — 
'we  had  cloaks  and  great  coats  and 
wzappeiB  and  InyemesB  capes  and 
lailway  rags  and  hoise  cloths,  and 
were  farther  provided  with  'petits 
canons '  of  cognac  which  Mr.  Joliffe 
insisted  on  our  taking  before  we 
mounted.  We  had  access,  more- 
over, to  a  box  of  as  good  cigars  as 
I  have  ever  had  the  honour  to 
smoke,  and  were,  I  think,  as  com- 
fortable as  we  could  be  under  .the 
circumstances  when  we  started. 

A  good  proportion  of  '  the  road ' 
ficom  Wimpole  Street  to  Epsom  lies 
llurough  our  own  belovea  metro- 
polis; but  where  the  town  ends  and 
vie  country  begins,  or  how  much 
lemains  in  a  £uad  of  rus  in  urbe 
condition,  who  shall  say?  Every 
street  sends  out  half  a  mile  of 
bricks  and  mortar  annually.  An 
old  gentleman  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  he  remembered  when 
kabitable  London  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Oxford  Street,  on  the 
south  by  Piccadilly,  on  the  east  by 
Begent  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Park  Lane.  What  is  meant  by  the 
'West  End 'to-day?  For  my  part 
I  believe  that  '&voured  loodity' 
will  stretch  on  until  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  Middlesex.  It  is  we  same 
in  eveiy  direction.  When  Pope 
was  south  of  Charing  Cross,  he 
might  have  cried — 

*  Dear,  damnwl,  dlstxBctlng  town,  farewell !'   ^ 

bat  we  can't  take  our  final  cong^ 
this  Bide  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  For 
miles  bqrond  that  hideous  specimen 
of  engineering  skill  lie  streets  and 
squares  and  terraces,  which  no  one 
but  their  inhabitants  ever  see  ex- 
cept upon  the  Derby  Day.  No 
wonder  housemaids  line  the  rails  of 
'  Benlah  Lodge,'  and  pretty  school- 
grls  rush  to  ^  windows  of  Minerva 
Housa  If  you,  dear  Miss  de  Browne 
Browne,  who  may  be  conning  over 
this  page  in  May&ir— if  you,  I  say, 
lived  in  Laburnum  Villas,  or  Acacia 
Cottage,  with  a  serious  aunt,  for 
tiixee  hundred  and  sixty-four  days 
in  the  year,  you  too  would  be  glad 
to  see  a  little  'life'  on  the  uree 
^  It  was  reported  that  snow  had  fallen 
at  4  AJft.  in  the  neig^boorhood  of  Loudoo. 


hundred  and  sixty-fifth.  As  our 
carriage  rolls  along,  we  pass  a  thou- 
sand houses,  the  inmates  of  which  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  perennial  stock 
of  amusement  from  this  morning's 
fan.  See  that  stout  old  mansion 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  with  curiously 
wrought-iron  gates  in  front,  don't 
its  red  bricks  seem  to  blush  the 
redder  at  the  scene?  Do  those 
heavy  transomed  windows  ever  look 
more  cheerful  than  when  filled 
with  happy  &ces  on  the  Derby  Day? 
The  road  is  quickly  crowded  with 
a  throng  in  which  traps  run 
four  deep  along  the  way.  Cab, 
clarence,  brougham,  and  waggonette, 
dog-cart,  barouche,  and  sociable,  all 
are  here  as  usual,  trundling  side  by 
side  with '  one-oss  chays '  and  lively 
little  tax-carts.  Affairs  begin  to 
look  more  cheerfal.  Who  said  it 
was  going  to  rain  all  day  ?  Not  a 
drop  now,  upon  my  word.  I  put 
down  my  umbbella  with  a  gleam  of 
hope  —  which  not  even  Admiral 
Ktzroy,  the  sturdy  weather-pro- 
phet, could  have  denied'me  at  Uiat 
moment  The  occupants  of  lum- 
bering, heavy-laden  vans  begin  to 
peep  behind  their  canvas  curtains 
at  the  world  without  We,  in  our 
turn,  get  hasty  glimpses  of  humanity 
inside  those  wondrous  vehicles.  We 
see  the  ale  jug  passing  round,  and 
long '  church\wden '  pipes  crossing 
each  other  in  a  cloud  of  fragrant 
smoke.  We  see  Mary-Janes  and 
Jemimaranns  smirking  at  their 
sweethearts  on  the  opposite  bench. 
The  more  sophisticated  ladies  sit 
near  the  door,  whence  they  can- 
enjoy  the  prospect  and  hear  the 
chance  compliments  of  the  road,  iu 
addition  to  those  of  Hieir  swains 
inside. 

*  The  maldt  of  ineny  Hiogle-Uod  'ow  bj^yontl- 
fal  are  they: 

cries  a  gallant  youth  from  a  baker's 
cart  to  a  very  charming  young  per- 
son in  a  char-&-banc ;  and  upon  my 
word  the  popular  ballad  has  a  deal 
of  truth  m  it  Where  are  there 
such  women  in  the  world  ?  I  don't 
care  what  class  you  select  J^he 
u^perton  thousand — the  lower  ten 
nnUion— in  every  sphere  of  Eng- 
lish life  there  is  beauty,  and  beauty 
of  a  high  order  too.  'Well,  but,' 
D  a 
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some  of  my  untrayelled  readers  may 
say,  'that  is  the  case  all  over  tha 
world.'  Pardon  me.  There  are,  of 
oouxse,  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
but  oA  a  rule  it  is  not  the  case  in 
France,  it  is  not  the  case  in  Ger- 
many, no,  nor  in  sonny  Italy 
neither,  for  all  her  Yaunted  ro- 
mance and  ancient  chivalry.  Are 
there  a  dozen  Parisian  grisettes,  or 
'bonnes'  from  the  Faubourg  Si- 
Germain  who  could  compare  with 
the  same  number  of  London  mil- 
liners or  maidHservants?  What  is 
a  Bavarian  b^iuerin  beside  an  Eng- 
lish milkmaid?  Even  the  sirens 
of  Capri  must  yield  the  palm  to 
Lancashire  witches.  To  appreciate 
the  charms  of  our  countrywomen, 
we  must  have  lived  some  time 
abroad.  Let  any  unprejudiced 
youth  roam  for  six  months  across 
the  Channel,  and  I  will  abide  by 
his  verdict  the  first  day  he  lands  at 
Dover, 

If  thebacchanalian  toast  of '  woman 
and  wine'  is  no  longer  shouted  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  occu- 
pants and  drivers  of  the  pleasure- 
vans  to-day  seem  to  parody  the 
sentiment  by  dividing  their  atten- 
tion between  'the  ladies  and  beer.' 
At  every  public-house  along  the 
road  we  pass  a  little  caravan  of  carts 
and  gigs,  halting  to  let  excursionists 
iill  bottles  with  pale  ale  or  order 
'something  short'  across  the  bar. 
We  have  all  of  us  heard  the  five 
great  pleas  for  drinking — 

*  A  MwAt  good  wine,  or  being  dxy, 
Or  lest  I  should  be^  bj'And-by, 
Or  ojiy  other  refison  wby/ 

I  am  afraid  it  is  the  'any  other 
leafion '  which  chiefiy  influences  our 
friends  on  this  occaabn.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  good  wine  which  is  not 
to  be  found  here,  if  even  it  could  be 
afforded  by  these  good  folks,  and  as 
for  bdng  dry,  or  any  probability  of 
such  a  condition,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to-day.  Slowly  and  steadily 
the  rain  begins  to  drop,  and  again 
I  have  recourse  to  my  umbrella. 
This  occasions  some  sarcastic  re- 
marks from  a  cynical  dustman,  who, 
unprovided  with  a  similar  unple- 
meift  himself,  is  driving  in  his 
homely  chariot,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  various  pulverulent  Mends 
to  Epsom.    He  asks  ma  whether  I 


am  a&aid  of  being  washed  off  my 
seat,  begs  to-  remind  me  that  thia 
is  the  sort  of  weather  which  certoin 
water-fowl   rejoice  in,  and   kindly 
inquires  whether  I  am  prepared  to 
swim  in  case  of  an  emergency.    I 
answer  in  terms  of  equal  irony,  that 
the  showers  must  necessarily  inteis 
fere  with  the  practice  of  his  pro^ 
fession— inform  him  that  I  am  aware 
of  his  appropriating  the  silver  fork 
which  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  his 
basket   on    Friday   fortnight,   and 
finally  remark  that  the  nature  of 
his   head-dress  would   render   the 
use  of  an  umbrella  superfluous,  all 
of  which  he  receives  with  infinite 
good-humour,  and  after  fiicetiously 
referring  to  the  possibility  of  my 
being  engaged  on  Sunday,  drives  on 
lustily,  splashing  through  the  mire. : 
Our  next  compugnons  da  voyage 
are  some  dozen  swells  mounted  on 
a  newly-painted   drag,    and    well 
equipped    with  waterproofs.     For 
the  credit  of  British  pluck  it  must 
be  remarked  that  despite  the  rain 
they  are  one  and  all  'outsiders' — 
the  windows  below  being  only  closed- 
upon  a  hamper  of  champagne  and 
one  of  those  compendious  wicker 
baskets  which  Fortnum  and  Mason- 
know  how  to  fill   so  well.     Twa 
imperturbable  flunkeys  sit  behind, 
folding  their  arms  in  the  traditiouaJL 
manner   peculiar  to  their  calling. 
I  say  traditional,  for  I  never  yet 
saw  footmen  in  this  capacity  dis-^ 
pose  of  their  upper  limbs  in  any 
other  way.    Is  it  part  of  their  pro- 
fession?   Do  they  practise  this  por- 
tion of  their  duty  before  entering 
service?  or  is  extra  remuneration 
required  for  this   becoming   attit- 
tude?    I  think  when  I  can  afford 
to    play    the    pleasant    game    of 
'  coachman,'  and  join  the  Drag  Club  > 
driving  through  the  Park,  I  shall 
get  two  '  dummies '  made  in  Baker ' 
Street,  after  tins  much-^ipproved  and 
fashionable  model,  and  rig  them  out 
completely  in  cookaded   hats  and 
drab    great    coats    and   whiskers. 
One  need  not  then*  have  any  fears 
about  the  change  of  their  position; 
the  dignity  of  my  ' four  in  hand' 
would  thus  be  admirably  preserved; 
and  as  finr  standizig  at  the  horses' 
heads  in  case  of  need,  a  stable  boy 
inside  would  do  the  business. 
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Attracted  by  the  splcndotir  of 
this  eqnipage,  the  ragged  Bedouins 
of  the  Epsom  Road  begin  to  per- 
form those  wonderful  gyrations  on 
their  hands  and  feet  which  excite 
the  admiration  of  country  visitors 
and  the  indignation  of  old,  white- 
Tcsted  cockneys  in  our  London 
streetn.  In  honour  of  the  Derby 
they  have  stained  their  features 
-with  a  bright  brick  red,  thus 
emulating  the  appearance  of  those 
lissome  sprites  of  late  associated 
with  British  pantomime.  Bands  of 
Ethiopian  screnaders,  too,  whose 
dusky  complexion,  spurionsly  de- 
rived from  oil  and  lamp-black,  is 
doomed  to  be  changed  into  the  tint 
of  octoroon  by  passing  showers, 
stnke  banjo  and  guitar  along  our 
path.  While  from  the  top  of  many 
a  laden  'bus  we  hear  the  strains  of 
the  French  horn,  which  perhaps 
may  cheer  the  lonely  hours,  but 
oftener  provokes  the  wrath  of  stu- 
dious bachelors. 

As  we  trundle  on  our  way,  the 
nature  of  the  route  licgins  to  change. 
The  stem  old  mansions,  with  trim 
garden  fronts,  grow  few  and  far 
between;  the  newly-painted  rails 
and  whitewashed  doorsteps  of  sub- 
Biban  life  yield  to  the  hedgerows 
and  green  meadow-land  of  open 
country.  Down,  down  comes  the 
rain,  slowly— steadily— pitilessly — 
splash,  splash,  go  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  carriage  wheels  through 
the  liquid  road  soil.  Are  there  any 
living  creatures  here  who  do  not 
grumble  loudly  at  the  weather? 
Yea,  by  my  troth,  two  stout  young 
ducks  are  paddling  in  the  pond  of 
Mitcham  Common,  and  seem  to  like 
the  weather  mightily.  I  grow  vin- 
dictive, and  grudge  even  to  thoFe 
amphibious  innocents  their  short- 
thred  pleasure.  Aha,  my  feathered 
friends !  I  think,  quack  away ;  pop 
your  Uttle  foolish  heads  under 
water  (oh,  that  we  all  could  liqui- 
date our  bills  with  such  facility !), 
and  elevate  the  obverse  of  your 
plumous  bodies  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Enjoy  yourselves 
while  you  may.  Your  time  has  yet 
to  come.  Mihi  hodle:  cms  tibi  \ 
This  morning  I  bow  submissive  to 
the  Fates,  but  a  culinary  Nemesis 
may  ere  long  decide  your  fate,  and 


fill  your  little  wanton  fi-ameswlth 
sage  and  onions. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the  sceno 
of  action,  we  find  the  carriages  in- 
crease in  number,  and  now  and 
then  converge  so  rapidly  from 
various  iwints  that  a  temporary 
block  becomes  inevitable.  It  is 
on  these  occasions  that  the  solomn 
dignity  of  Plush  unbends  before  tho 
need  of  circumstance.  As  often  as 
a  check  is  felt  along  the  road,  John 
Thomas  and  Chawles  Jeames  unfold 
their  arms  with  condescension,  and 
hold  them  out  like  railway  Fignals 
as  a  warning  to  the  vehicles  behind. 
In  some  instances  this  sudden  pull 
up  is  managed  very  dexterously; 
but  ever  and  anon  a  sudden  crash 
rcminds  us  that  some  clumsy  driver 
has  allowed  his  carriage-shaft  to 
enter  tho  back  of  his  neighbour's 
chariot,  eliciting  some  pretty  smart 
reproofs  from  the  gentlemen  behind. 

'  Now  then,  clumsy !  where  aro 
you  driving  to?  lau're  a  nice  sort 
of  jarvey,  yon  are,  not  to  lift  the 
right  wing  of  that  'ere  bluebottle 
off  your  friend's  wehicle,  without 
smashing  the  poor  thing  agin  the 
panels  with  that  ugly  pole  of 
youm,'  cries  a  satirical  costermon- 
ger  to  the  unlucky  Jehu. 

'  You  go  to  Tartarus !'  retorts 
that  gentleman,  'and  mind  your 
own  business.  "Who  told  you  to 
interfere  with  me?  You'd  much 
better  havo  taken  that  old  screw  of 
yourc  out  with  the  turaip-tops  this 
morning,  than  come  whei-e  you're 
not  wanted.' 

'  Dont  you  say  nothing  to  me 
about  no  tumip-tops,  fjaniencr,' 
replied  the  other  in  a  tone  of  wither- 
ing irony,  '  nor  coUyflowers  neither ; 
suppose  I  did  forget  to  call  for  'em 
this  morning.  I  knew  fast  enough 
you  woulden  touch  the  cabbage- 
beds  to-day  —  cos  vy?  you  got 
your  boots  blackleaded  over  night 
to  play  the  coachman  down  to  Hep- 
som.  I  knows  you,  I  does.  I  seo 
yer  nailing  up  that  past  participled 
old  pear-tree  in  the  back  garden 
yesterday,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"With  such  playful  badinage  vb 
this  the  pauses  on  the  road  are  much 
enlivened,  until  at  last  wo  take  a 
final  leave  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
diverge  by  various  routes  towards 
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our  destinaidon.  Ours  happenod  to 
lie  through  a  thickly-wooded  lane^ 
with  beeoh  and  elm  on  either  stde, 
stretching  their  young  -  leafed 
branches  right  across  the  path,  and 
sprinkling  us  with  hea^y  showers 
of  rain-water  as  we  brushed  by. 
One  wretched  cockney  on  a  drag 
was  here  deprived  of  that  most 
useless  of  traditional  yanities,  a  blue 
yeil,  which  having  absorbed  all  the 
moisture  that  had  trickled  down  his 
(once)  white  hat,  had  got  entangled 
in  the  foliage  and  now  was  dangling 
down,  a  melancholy  spectacle,  in 
mid  air.  The  drivers  flicked  it  with 
their  whips,  the  girls  snatched  at 
it  from  the  vans,  but  there  it  hung, 
soaked  through  and  through,  a  so- 
lemn warning  of  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes,  a  dismal  evidence  of 
our  uncertain  climate,  and  a  daxnp 
and  dreary  souvenir  of  the  Derby 
Day. 

A  short  cut  across  some  private 
grounds,  which  we  are  allowed  by 
the  ^tekeeper  to  make  for  a  small 
consideration,  and  a  strong  pull  up 
a  stifiBish  bit  of  hill  bring  us  at 
length  to  tfil&  main  road  again,  half 
a  mile  or  so  this  side  the  Course. 
Here  we  rejoin  the  string  of  carriages 
which  plough  their  way  with  diifi- 
culiy  through  the  soil  Narrowly 
escaping  an  avalanche  of  humanity 
whidi  threatcoied  us  in  the  shape  of 
an  excursion  van,  whose  wheels, 
hopelessly  entangled,  and  '  slewed 
round '  on  sloping  ground,  bade  fair 
to  overthrow  the  freight  above 
them,  we  struggle  on  past  Tatten- 
ham  Comer,  and  at  last  find  along- 
side the  ropes,  seeking  that  sove- 
reign's worth  of  standing  room 
which  Mr.  Dorling  has  kindly  al- 
lotted to  us  on  payment  of  the  coin. 
Where  would  we  like  to  pull  up? — 
tbat  was  the  point  Should  it  be  in 
the  third  rank  opposite  the  Grand 
Stand  or  in  the  second  rank  a  little 
farther  off,  or  in  the  fust  rank  next 
to  that  there  'bus?  Such  was  the 
momentous  question  addressed  to 
Mr.  Joliffe  by  at  least  a  dozen  of 
those  helping  hands  (and  very  dirty 
hands  they  are  too!)  who  swarm 
upon  a  race-course  to-day,  just  as 
they  crowded  round  a  capsized  cab 
last  night,  will  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices  as   linkmen   at   a    *  drum,' 


jacks-in-the-water  at  a  regatta,  or 
what  not,  to-morrow:  when  they 
have  done  their  work  (which  no 
one  asks  them  to  do)  they  will  ask 
to  be  '  remembered,'  t.  c,  paid.  If 
you  give  them  sixpence  apiece 
they  will  want  a  shilling.  If  a  shil- 
ling, they  are  of  opinion  that  you 
ought  to  *  make  it  eighteenpence,' 
and  so  on.  Having  at  length  se- 
lected '  the  first  rank  near  the  'bus ' 
for  our  station,  our  coachman  and 
footman  (who  of  course  would  have 
been  utterly  unequal  to  the  task 
themselves)  are  assisted  by  these 
worthies,  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
men  per  horse,  to  unharness  those 
quadrupeds  and  roll  the  carnage 
back  '  agin'  the  ropes.  This  feat 
having  been  accomplished,  and  our 
helping  hands  having  retired  grum- 
bling because  their  time  was  not 
considered  more  valuable  than  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
a  year,  we  take  off  our  wrappers 
and  overcoats,  shut  down  our  um- 
brellas (thank  goodness,  it  has  again 
ceased  raining),  and  look  about  us. 
The  Grand  Stand  is  poorly  filled, 
but  there  is  a  tolerable  muster  of 
prqfanum  vidgus  on  the  Course  in  over- 
alls and  waterproofs,  roaming  about 
upon  the  springy  turf.  Threading 
our  way  among  the  crowd,  we  make 
our  way  up  to  that  great  centre  of 
attraction,  the  betting  ring.  Have 
we  anything  '  on'  the  event?  Did 
we  back  the  favourite  or  the  winning 
horse  that  day  ?  Did  we  accept  tlie 
invaluable  '  tip'  which  Mr.  Fetlock 
advertises  in  the  '  Vita  Tintinm^ 
buli'  for  the  small  fee  of  eighteen- 

rnce  ?  These  are  points  on  which 
prefer  to  maintain  a  mysterious 
silence.  We  rove  about  me  outer 
circle  (as  for  the  inner  ring,  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  Tattersallians, 
none  but  subscribers  can  penetrate 
that  sacred  sphere),  and  come  acrosa 
those  dismal  specimens  of  sporting 
life,  the  third-rate  betting  men.  A 
restless,  anxious  time  of  it  they 
have,  no  doubt,  in  making  up  their 
greasy  books.  There  is  something 
half  ludicrous,  half  melancholy  in 
the  voice  of  that  youth  who,  freckled 
as  to  features  and  seedy  as  to  rai- 
ment, leans  across  the  railings,  and 
rolls  his  bloodshot  eyes  about  in. 
search  of  custom. 
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'  I  want  to  bet  agin  "Oepodar !" ' 
cries  tiie  misgoided  young  man. 
'  I  "want  to  bet  agin  the  iavomite. 
I  want  to  bet  agin  the  field — Tes, 
111  lay  yon  4  to  i  agin  Lord  Glifden 
— or  111  lay  you  25  to  i  agin  Tom 
Fool.  Who'll  back  the  field  agin 
the  &Tonrite  ?  Yes,  I  book  you  15 
to  I  i^gin  Scamander— in  sovs.  or 
"  flimsies."  Gome,  genlemen  — 
carnt  we  do  a  little  bis'ness  ?  Who'll 
fdve  a  nndred  to'  foive  agin  Lord 
t^aggow's  lot?  I  want  to  bet  agin 
•'  Ospodar— "  '  and  so  on,  da  capo. 
They  say  that  these  gentlemen  are 
as  'safe  as  the  Bank;' that 'flimsies' 
niTested  with  them  are  honourably 
repaid;  that  they  are  well  known 
Cfa  every  course  in  England;  and 
that  the  slightest  dcTiation  from  the 
paths  of  pecuniary  rectitude  would 
aoon  be  fiital  to  their  interests. 
Their  lower  limbs,  it  seems,  are  not 
of  that  strictly  Ethiopian  character 
Hiat  one  might  imagine  at  first  m^t 
Kor  is  this  latter  foct  entirely  &eix 
own  fiiali  *  Non  cuivia  homini  con~ 
tinffU/  &C.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  pass  through  that  strange 
curriculum  of  study— who  has  ac- 
quired enongh  sang  firoid  and  ready 
wit  and  superficial  gentility  as  to  be 
able  to  graduate  as  a  thorough  kg. 
One  may  almost  assume  it  as  an 
axiom  that  your  most  accomplished 
swindler  must  have  been,  at  some 
time  of  his  life  at  least,  a  gentleman. 
A  lew  adventurer,  unless  he  be  a 
bom  genius,  cannot  play  that  noble 
gama 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  turn 
finom  such  canaille,  from  all  this 
turfy  vulgar  throng  to  the  fresh 
smiling  fiaces  of  a  few  young  boys 
who,  under  the  protection  of  perhaps 
a  somewhat  injudicious  but  indul- 
gent Paterfamilias,  have  come  down 
to  see  the  fan.  The  weather  is  un- 
propitious  certainly,  but  it  is  their 
first  Derby  Day,  and  long  will  they 
remember  it. 

Presently  there  is  a  sUght  com- 
motion on  the  Glasgow  Balcony,  and 
a  rumour  circulates  among  the 
crowd  that  the  fair  young  man  who 
stands  there  shaking  hands  with 
Admiral  Bous  and  General  Peel  is 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  this  morning  makes  his  d^but 
at  Epsom.    Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 


and  Major  Teesdale,  and  Captain 
Westerweller  are  also  pointed  out, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  crowd 
below,  who  presently  give  vent  to 
British  loyal^  in  a  hearty  cheer. 

Soon  i^ter  this,  the  clanging  of  a 
bell  and  the  shout  of  sturdy  Peelers 
marching  to  and  fro,  announce  the 
advent  of  the  first  'event'  The 
Epsom  Town  Plate  is  to  be  run  for— 
the  Course  is  cleared— and  back  we 
all  rush  to  the  carriage. 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  affair, 
indeed  must  never  seem  to  be  beside 
the  one  of  all-absorbing  interest — 
just  as  the  opening  vaudeville  at  a 
theatre  is  listened  to  with  some  im- 
patience, because  at  its  conclusion 
some  eminent  ti*agedian  appears  in 
Hamlet— just  as  the  genre  pictures 
and  portraits  of  '  a  gentleman '  are 
hurried  over  at  an  exhibition  until 
we  stand  before  the  work  of  Frith 
or  Milkus — so  any  equine  struggle 
on  the  Epsom  Course  sinks  into 
utter  insignificance  before  the  Derby 
Stakes.  Mr.  Clay's  Selection  proved 
an  excellent  choice.  In  sport- 
ing lingo,  he  had  the  best  of  the 
start— made  all  the  running,  and 
won  'cleverly'  by  half  a  length — 
followed  by  the  Merry  Maid  and 
Libellous. 

We  now  turned  attention  to  our 
hamper,  and  improvised  a  jolly 
little  buffet  upon  the  carriage  seat 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  and  the  sou'-wester  whi<m 
drenched  our  over-coats  and  filled 
the  roads  with  mud  had  carried 
some  advantage  with  it  Our  lob- 
ster salad  was  not  gritty  with  the 
flying  dust,  nor  was  there  a  single 
fly  to  be  found  in  the  mustard.  The: 
cold  lunch  was  really  cold— not  in< 
that  tepid,  inconsistent  state  which 
has  been  long  associated  with  this 
anniversary.  As  for  the  champagne,, 
it  might  have  just  been  brought 
fix>m  Mr.  Joliffe's  cellar,  so  excellent 
was  its  condition.  Cork  after  cork 
flew  out  with  pleasant  music  as  the- 
feuBi  began.  While  we  are  ban- 
queting, a  group  of  hungry  gipsies 
crowd  around  the  trap  and  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  reveal  our  fieitc. 
Thimdng  these  ladies  have  come 
hither  with  less  a  soul  for  prophecy 
than  an  eye  to  spoons,  we  warn  them 
off,  although  they  call  us  pretty  gen- 
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tlemen,  and  promise  each  of  us  a 
store  of  luck.  I  am  to  have  a  large 
fortune  left  me  verj  shortly  by  a 
distant  relative  (distant  indeed!  I 
only  wish  he  was  within  a  telescopic 
range !) ;  Mr.  Joliffe  is  informed  with 
the  utmost .  gravity  that  there  is  a 
dark-eyed  darling  waiting  for  him^ 
by  whose  espousal  he  may  expect 
nine  children,  all  boys— the  youngest 
of  whom  will  be  a  credit  to  his 
papa.  Unmoved  by  this  flattermg 
mtelligence,  we  again  suggest  that 
the  weird  sisters  should  move  o£f^ 
and  even  hint  that  a  reference  to  the 
police  will  be  necessary  unless  thety 
comply  with  our  request 

With  a  scornful  laugh,  they  point 
to  a  little  melee  a  few  yards  to  the 
rear  of  our  carriage,  where,  sad  to 
relate,  we  see  a  member  of  the  force 
alluded  to  supported  by  two  brother 
Peelers,  reehng  along  and  beating 
his  legs  like  threshing  flails  upon 
the  turf,  and  declaring  that  his  name 
is  Bobert  Bidley,  0,  and  several 
other  aliases.  He  also  announces 
his  intention  of  not  going  homo  till 
morning,  and  says  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Dorling  or  any  other  man, 
who.  would  oblige  him  to  take  that 
step.  Poor  Bobby!  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  ply  him  with  champagne; 
it  was  a  bitter  draught^that  last 
half  tumbler.  Was  it  for  this  he 
donned  those  sober  skirts  and  leather 
belt?  for  this  he  reared  upon  his 
head  that  hat  so  shiny  and  inflexi- 
ble—  now  smashed  in  many  folds 
upon  his  eyes?  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  utterly,  so  hopelessly  drunk. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  Ilwnanum  eat 
errare.  Even  policemen  sometimes 
yield  to  mortal  weaknesses.  The 
gipsies  are  succeeded  by  that  tra- 
ditionally presuming  mendicant— 
the  doll-seller.  What  in  the  name 
of  Notes  and  Queries  has  the  Derby 
Day  to  do  with  dolls?  Who  was 
the  flrst  inebriated  idiot  that  planted 
those  wooden  symbols  of  humanity 
in  his  hat-band?  With  a  certain 
order  of  pleasure-seekers  at  Epsom 
ihis  mode  of  decoration  seems  indis- 
pensable. To-day,  perhaps,  the 
dolls  are  somewhat  at  a  discount, 
owing  to  the  weather.  The  mer- 
chant cannot  find  a  ready  sale  for  his 
ligneous  infants,  and  dismally  offers 
whole  families  of  them  for  sixpence. 


Our  dinner  concluded,  we  dis- 
mount again  and  loaf  about,  as 
Yankees  say,  this  side  the  ropes. 
And  here  the  falling  aSfraai  former 
years  is  wofully  apparent.  The 
horrid  drizzling  rain  has  had  its  in- 
fluence. Damp  acrobats  lounge 
listlessly  about— no  longer  heroes  in 
the  public  gaze.  During  the  whole 
time  we  were  on  the  ground,  I  only 
saw  one  soUtary  Aunt  Sally— in  a 
crinoline,  it  is  true,  but  alone.  Am 
for  '  three  throws  a  penny,'  I  believe 
J  might  have  had  six  for  the  usual 
charge.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  Derby  Day  under  the  influence 
of  our  fickle  climate. 

The  carriages  are  ranged  four 
deep  along  the  line— barouche  and 
chariot,  phaeton  and  drag— locked 
by  their  wheels  in  hopeless  intri- 
cacy. To  find  one's  way  through 
these  is  like  attempting  to  thread 
the  labyrinth  at  Hampton  Court. 
Steps,  wheels,  and  rumbles  form  in 
turn  the  perches  of  al  fresco  diners. 
Young  JBngknd  lolls  upon  his 
cushioned  seat  draining  a  glass  of 
sparkhng  Clicquot,  or  lights  with 
dainty  kid-enveloped  fingers  the 
choicest  of  havannahs.  Here  and 
there  we  see  a  sturdy  sportsman  to 
whom  the  Epsom  Course  recalls  old 
glories.  I  was  introduced  to  one  old 
veteran  who  had  not  missed  the 
Derby  Day  for  half  a  century,  and 
still  enjoyed  the  scene.  The  ladies 
are  not  present  in  full  force,  and 
those  we  see  are  dressed  with  some- 
thing like  a  weatherwise  attention 
to  the  chance  of  rain.  Sirens  there 
are,  no  doubt,  within  those  natty 
little  broughams  attired  in  mauve 
and  lavender,  in  tulle,  cmd  silk,  and 
Valenciennes;  but  rose-coloured 
blinds  (so  best,  perhaps,)  intercept 
our  view,  and  presently  all  thoughts 
of  other  belUs  yield  to  the  clanging 
of  that  long-expected  sound  which 
sends  us  all  back  to  our  seats  again, 
and  announces  that  the  bacr,  yar 
exctllente,  is  coming  off. 

By  a  poetical  and  long-accepted 
license,  novelists  and  jounmlists  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  gift  of  ubi- 
quity. How,  otherwiFe,  could  those 
interesting  conversations  between 
Adolphus  and  Amelia  be  overheard 
on  the  beach  at  Brighton,  in  the 
very  next   chapter  to  that   which 
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describes  a  iigerSiimt  in  India?  If 
70a  looked  upon  Hie  i^rting  cone- 
flpondent  of  'The  Times'  as  one 
leqpoQBiUe  individnal,  yon  wonld 
imagine  that  he  had  wasted  an 
i&onr  in  watching  the  thirty-t«ro 
^EUse  starts'  for  the  Derby— set  off 
at  a  sharp  trot  yrhen  Tamhonr 
Major  was  withdrawn — ^rcin  to  and 
Sn,  note-book  in  hand,  among  the 
borses  when  they  did  get  away, 
stopped  a  minnte  at  the  '  spill '  to 
inqniie  after  Saodiarometer's  poor 
feet,  and  how  David  Hnghes  fared 
after  his  faM,  and  finally  overtook  the 
field  at  the  winning-post  in  time  to 
2iotice  the  resali  In  this  light,  I, 
too,  see  the  start;  witness  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Count  Batthyany's  lot, 
which  all  the  skill  of  Wells's  jockey- 
ing cannot  overcome.  Instead  of 
putting  his  best  leg  foremost,  this 
wretched  brute  kicks  out  behind,  or 
stands  as  the  wooden  steed  before 
the  gates  of  Troy.  At  last  they're 
off;  the  &,vouiite  wasting  his 
strength  in  useless  competition  with 
those  ill  'weeds 'which  nm  apace. 
I  see  Lord  Glasgow's  jacket  in  the 
van  and  Bright  Cloud  tearing  after 
with  Safeguard,  Donnybrook,  and 
Early  Purl  upon  their  heels.  I  lie 
in  imagination  behind  the  furzes,  and 
vratch  Mr.  CapeVs  horse  now  take 
the  lead;  now  lose  it  hopelessly. 
Again  I  am  in  spirit  at  the  three- 
<iuarter  mile  post,  and  notice  Donny- 
brook struggling  with  Lord  Clifden. 
I  see  the '  scrimmage  *  as  the  horses 
near  Tattenham  Comer,  and  Johnny 
I^y,  rolling  tan  the  back  of  Baron 
Bothschild's  oM;  v/bile  Saccharo- 
meter,  to€|,  j»ef«ff  wilfliout  his  rider. 
Now  th«  ijtoplan  Eing  is  surely 
gaizung  mnad,  with  Maccaron^ 
Gillie,  ana  Blue  lEaiitie.  And  now 
the  &vo«nfce  is  again  ahead,  and 
must  be  pmsentiy^cmmer.  Oh, 
the  exclteBient  of  tiiose  last  lew 
seconds !  JcMBt  in  the  idck  of  time,  and 
with  consumnoate  judgment,  dnllo- 
ncr '  esOs  on'  Mx.  Ni|ykr*s  colt  and 
makes  liim  vieltor  «it  Hhe  post  The 
race  te  rw^  said  tfAOCABoin  is  the 
winner. 

When  0»  tsibiassed  reader  oqd- 
siders  thaiitil  the  time  I  bave  %een 
meekly  standing  «ii  the  coachman's 
box  leanJHig  on  mj  nmbeeUa,  wiCh- 
oatwhkfc««{)poKl^l6h0alda8fiaii<edl7 


have  been  pushed  off  my  perch  by 
a  zealous  sporting  gentleman  be- 
hind,  and  also  bears  in  mind  that 
Dorling's  'keneot  card'  was  aboutas 
intelligible  to  me  as  'Bradshaw's 
Bailway  Guide ;'  that  I  was  deploiv 
ably  ignorant  of  the  -names,  to  say 
nothing  of  ihe  colours  and  wdghts 
of  the  riders,  and  that,  even  wil^ 
these  data,  I  should  haye  been 
utterly  incompetoit  to  identify  the 
hoi-ses  in  that  fractional  part  of  a 
second  during  which  they  appeared 
before  my  eyes— when,  I  say,  these 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration, I  think  some  credit  is  due 
to  me  for  the  trouble  I  haye  incurred 
in  arriving  at  these  particulars ;  for 
some  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  James 
Joliffe  (who  drew  me  a  plan  of  the 
field,  showing  the  various  positions 
of  the  horses  the  very  next  morn- 
ing), and  for  the  rest,  to  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  morning  papers. 

Up  go  the  numbers  7, 15,  and  3 
at  the  post  Off  go  the  carrier 
pigeons — north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  on  their  respective  missions. 
The  crowd  breaks  in  upon  the 
Course  from  every  side,  gradually 
thickening  into  one  den£e  mass  in 
front  of  the  Grand  Stand.  The 
usual  ceremony  of  weighing  in  is 
gone  through,  and  the  Derby  Day — 
or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  we  camo 
to  see — is  at  an  end. 

To  leave  the  ground  at  once,  how- 
ever, is  no  sudh  easy  matter;  nor 
have  we  any  particular  wi^h  to 
hurry.  We  are  in  the  inner  ranks, 
and  a  dozen  carriages  must  move 
away  before  we  can  put  our  horses 
'  to.'  Besides,  three  more  races  are 
to  come  off,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
chaQ]f>agne ;  what  is  to  prevent  our 
filling  up  the  interval  by  drinking 
it?  We  toast  Mr.  Naylor  and  the 
winneor,  and  Lord  St  Vincent  and 
i^  quondam  favourite,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  %la  T^ooming 
bhde,  and  Mr.  Dorfing  (Iftie  cor- 
rectest  card,  of  course),  and  Admiral 
Bous  and  the  Jockey  Club,  and  Mr. 
Joliffe,  our  hospital  entertainer; 
and  are  just  deliberating  whose 
health  we  can  next  propose,  when 
iSte  Manor  Plate  is  run  for,  and  Mr. 
Bayner's  Dirt  Cheap  fxroclaimed  the 
winner.     After  thk,  the  'helping 
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hands '  are  again  in  reqofiBt  to  get 
the  carriage  ont,  and  presently  wa 
are  ploughing  our  way  through  the 
creamy  quagmire  which  lies  broad 
and  deep  on  Epsom  Downs.  Once 
more  the  'chaff'  begins,  and  this 
time  much  more  heartily ;  for  though 
the  rain  is  drizzling  down,  a  littie 
wine  has  qualified  tb^t  fall  of  water, 
and  every  one  is  in  good  spirits. 
Subject  as  most  of  us  are  to  weather 
influence,  1  think  good  clicquot  and 
good  company  might  make  the 
dreariest  of  wet  davs  seem  bearable. 
And  for  those  hardy  strugglers 
through  the  mud— those  bold  pedes- 
trians ready  with  winged  words  and 
i^fts  of  irony— shall  we  not  eulo- 
gize their  pluck  ?— don't  we  deplore 
that  sad  terrestrial  influence  which 
chains  their  boots  to  mother  Earth? 
If  (as  Mark  Tapley  hath  it)  there 
erer  was  credit  m  being  jolly,  these 
geological  adventurers  deserve  it 
To  me  there  is  a  sort  of  heroism  in 
joking  on  a  quicksand^  in   being 


ftmny  while  you  flounder  thiongfa 
morasses.  That  Spartan  youth  who 
allowed  the  fox  to  eat  a  way  into  his 
waistcoat  rather  than  aclmowledge 
his  theft— old  Mathews  cutting  jokos 
at  the  lecture  table  over  his  poor 
bandaged  feet  below— are  not  more 
objects  of  our  respect  and  sympathy 
than  these  good  mud-bedabbled 
punsters  whose  wit  is  waterproof, 
and  swifter  than  their  legs  can 
travel,  whoee  philosophy  is  peripa- 
tetic with  a  vengeance. 

Sitting  aloft,  by  Mr.  Coachman's 
side,  in  tiie  fall  enjoyment  of  a  good 
cheroot,  I  listen  lazily  to  the  public 
'badinage,'  which,  once  a  year, 
sober  John  Bull  indulges  in ;  reflect 
with  satisfiiction  that  the  rain  has 
interfered  so  little  with  our  fun,  and 
confess  that  the  Derby  is  a  great 
and  national  event,  interesting  in  all 
its  aspects,  including  that  which 
may  sometimes  present  itself  umukb 
an  umbrella. 

Jaok  Easel. 
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Fthe  month  of  May,  in  a  certain 
year,  a  great  tscafifold  had  been 
bunded  at  mnch  cost  within  the 
Guildhall  of  the  good  City  of  Lon- 
don: for  it  had  been  bruited  abroad 
that  the  two  mighty  warders  who 
kBe|>  watch  over  the  liberties  and 
joivil^ges  of  that  ancient  dty,  to  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  the  dwellers 
therein,  had  sent  greeting  to  the 
youlii^  Prince  of  ^ales  and  his  taix 
spouse  of  Denmark  to  come  thither, 
there  to  make  great  cheer  with  much 
goodly  company. 

So  the  labourers  wrought  night 
and  day  to  finish  the  scaffolds,  seeing 
that  the  roof  of  the  hall  lacked 
joiners'  and  masons'  work,  which 
would  be  long  a-doing,  and  knowing 
that  they  would  have  to  take  away 
thdr  planks  and  beams  before  such 
work  could  be  even  so  much  as  be- 
gun; for  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London,  to  show  the  marvel- 
lous skill  of  their  craftsmen,  and 
that  there  was  wealth  to  spare,  that 
needed  none  of  that  parsimony 
which  hath  been  likened  to  the 
careful  paring  of  a  cheese. 

The  last  plank  being  carried  away 
late  in  the  erening,  Qie  watchman 
made  his  rounds  to  secure  the  inner 
doors  and  the  great  gate,  but  leaving 
a  certain  entruioe  un&stened,  wait- 
ing near  which  he  listened  to  the 
wmd  that  blew  high  in  the  streets ; 
for  it  was  a  mighty  blusterous  night. 
So  overcome  was  he  with  sleep,  that 
somebody  knocked  thrice  before  he 
awoke  «nd  opened  the  door.  Si- 
lently, and  as  men  near  distraught, 
^bere  came  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Aldenaen,  and  the  reverend  com- 
JDODB  of  ihe  City,  by  the  door  that 
openeth  over  the  crypt  hard  by  the 
Town-derk  his  office,  and  assembled 
in  the  hall  at  its  western  end.  Then 
the  chimes  told  it  to  be  one  of  the 
clock,  and  the  giants  called  Gog  and 
Magog  came  down,  they  having  de- 
ported finom  their  daily  custom  of 
dinner  at  noontide,  that  this  mid- 
night meeting  should  be  holden  in 
secret. 

As  they  reached  the  ground,  and 
looked  down  upon  the   assembly, 


met  in  furred  gown  of  mazarine  to 
do  them  homage,  Magog  struck 
thrice  with  his  heavy  staff,  and  there 
arose  a  vapoury  odour  as  from  a 
hundred  simmering  turtles,  whereat 
the  Council  sniffed,  and  broke  into 
a  great  shout;  for,  coming  from  the 
further  end  of  the  hall,  they  beheld 
a  company  of  cooks  bearing  a  huge 
table,  on  which  was  set  such  store 
of  toothsome  dainties  as  might  make 
a  man's  mouth  water  withal;  but, 
to  their  dismay,  the  elder  giant  mo- 
tioned it  away,  saying  that  he  had 
no  need—so  that  the  ^vapour  alone 
remained. 

'  Ye  come  not  here  to  feast,'  he 
said,  frowning;  and  at  his  great 
voice  the  very  sheriffs  trembled. 
'  Enow  ye  that  your  Prince  and  ours 
is  mindful  to  do  us  honour,  as 
royalty  has  done  time  out  of  mind, 
so  that  the  estates  of  this  reahn 
shall  meet  to  the  good  of  both— the 
lawgivers  of  the  crown's  majesty 
with  our  aldermen,  famous  for  their 
subti]0  wisdom— the  nobles  of  tJie 
court  with  you  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  land.' 

Here  there  arose  a  smothered  cry 
from  the  depths  of  a  hidden  gallery, 
as  of  one  calling  his  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Walker. 

Then  Magog  cried  out,  in  great 
wrath, 'What  caitiff  is  this?  Let  him 
be  at  once  seized  and  brought  here 
before  us.'  But  no  man  essayed  to  go; 
for  there  arose  a  fresh  vapour  at  that 
more  distant  part  of  the  hall— a 
whitish  cloud,  with  an  opening  in 
the  middle  thereof,  where  a  bright 
light  shone.  Then  again  spake  Mar 
gog— 'To  help  the  great  work  ye 
have  to  do,  ye  must  needs  look  upon 
the  past,  and  see  how  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  Ciiy  has  been  fitly  ma- 
nifest in  this  place.' 

Thereupon,  while  every  man  stood 
agape,  the  cloud  parted  still  further, 
and  ite  trembling  centre  burst  asun- 
der, showing  a  vast  space  beyond. 
In  this  space  a  great  crowd  of  men 
moved  hither  and  thither,  clad  in 
the  quaint  garments  of  old  English 
citizens.  Some  stood  apart  in  groups, 
and  seemed  to  talk  with  wild  ges- 
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tures,  -while  others  looked  on  with 
heavy  brooding  faces,  shadowing  ill 
tidings. 

Presently  a  sturdy  band  of  men- 
at-arms  cleared  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  there  mounted  to  a  raised 
chair  one  of  short  stature,  with  a 
handsome,  cunning  face,  and  all  in 
silken  and  yelvet  clothes  under  a 
short  mantle. 

As  he  held  out  his  white  hand  to 
speak,  there  was  a  great  tumult 
Some  of  the  men  cast  their  flat  caps 
into  the  air,  while  others  stamped 
upon  the  ground  and  clutched  their 
Steves;  seeing  which,  the  speaker 
scowled  upon  them  for  a  moment 

Here  the  voice  from  that  same  dim 
gallery  cried, '  Bravo,  Kean ;'  and  at 
the  unseemly  noise  Magog  strode 
full  across  the  hall,  and,  but  that  he 
was  held  by  Gog,  would  have  swung 
his  axe  clean  through  the  timbers. 
But  the  vapour  met  and  parted 
again,  and  there  stood  another  great 
crowd,  where  a  woman,  wan  and 
withered,  stood  before  the  king  and 
a  bishop,  who  seemed  to  accuse  her  of 
some  evil  thing.  There  was  a  dead, 
sullen  look  on  men's  faces ;  but  the 
bishop  waxed  purple  in  his  rage,  and 
at  length  she  was  sentenced,  and 
borne  away  by  men  clothed  in  a  sort 
of  monkish  livery.  Meantime  the 
gross  carcass  of  the  king  was  raised 
by  titled  lacqueys  from  its  chair. 

Sundry  times  these  strange  shows 
eame  and  went;  but  it  was  always 
a  man  or  woman  charged  before 
judges  and  accusers.  One  sweet, 
pale  gentlewoman  came  in,  and,  as 
she  walked  with  a  pitiful  smile  to 
the  bar  where  she  stood  on  trial  for 
her  life,  a  darkness  like  the  gloom  of 
winter  fell  on  the  place,  and  men 
bowed  theur  heads  and  women  wept 
Men's  minds  seemed  overcast,  as 
well,  indeed,  they  might,  when  that 
poor  royal  lady  was  to  die. 

A  citizen  came  next  before  a  now 
tribunal,  and  once  more  the  caps 
flew  into  the  air,  and  the  staunch 
jury  held  up  their  hands  for  the  pri- 
soner, though  they  were  menaced  by 
certain  nobles  of  the  court,  who 
shook  their  clenched  hands  and  cast 
dark  looks  upon  the  people. 

The  last  of  these  s&ange  present- 
ments showed  a  priest  in  the  garb  of 
the  Jesuits ;  and  when  he  was  sen- 


tenced, and  the  crowd  vanished, 
Magog  spake  again  to  the  commons. 

'See  ye  these  things? — they  are 
but  a  pait  of  the  history  of  the  Guild- 
hall ;  and  I  would  fain  have  all  men 
know  how  great  a  place  this  city 
doth  hold  in  statecraft,  and  as  an 
ensample  for  the  commonweal.' 

'  It  doth  fetch  tenpence  a  jwund,' 
quoth  one  of  the  council,  who,  fear- 
ing for  what  he  had  said,  vainly  tried 
to  hide  behind  one  more  lusty  than 
himself. 

'Are  not  you,'  said  the  giant, 
deftly  smiting  the  offender  upon  the 
poll  with  his  forefinger, '  the  succes- 
sors of  those  worthies  who  withstood 
the  power  of  the  court?  and  doth 
not  this  hall,  and  the  wards  and 
liveries  and  councils  joined  there- 
with, impress  the  minds  of  men 
with  a  greatness  and  a  majesty 
which  hath  too  often  raised  but  envy 
and  ill  liking  ?  nay,  hath  not  all  the 
glorious  pageantry  of  your  Lord 
Mayor  a  hold  upon  the  vulgar?  and 
are  not  we  the  guardians  of  this 
great  state,  the  greatest  of  all 
civic ' 

'Shams!'  This  was  the  word 
which  did  sound  through  the  hall, 
and  cried  out  so  loud,  too,  that  it 
echoed  from  the  roof  thereof. 

'  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  know 
who  is  this  varlet,'  then  roared 
Magog,  while  that  the  assembly  did 
cry  '  Shame ! '  and  '  Turn  him 
hence !'  and  he  made  a  mighty  leap 
unto  that  part  of  the  hall,  and  again 
would  have  done  some  havoc,  but 
that  he  had  grown  somewhat  stiff 
by  long  stending,  and  his  sword 
coming  between  his  legs  did  bring 
him  down  with  a  wofnl  squelch  to 
the  earth.  Then  the  aldermen  and 
the  council  gathered  round  him, — 
when  by  the  help  of  Gog  he  once 
more  stood  upon  his  feet,— and  en- 
treated him  to  clemency,  and  one  of 
the  most  reverend  of  them  advised 
him  how  it  came  about  that  there  was 
some  who  had  cried  out  in  the  hall, 
and  that  they  were  amongst  those 
who  called  themselves  teachers  of  the 
people,  or  advocates  of  the  vulgar, 
being  known  by  a  certain  byword  or 
nickname,  as  '  the  Press ;'  that  they 
claimed  to  enter  into  all  public 
assemblies  by  virtue  of  their  oflSce, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  often 
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gpoke  grieTOUS  vrorda  of  the  state 
and  dignity  of  the  City,  though 
others  had  done  them  fair  courtesy. 

Then  would  Magog  have  flown 
out  into  wrathful  speech^  but  Gog 
clapped  his  huge  nand  upon  his 
mouth,  and  said  that  it  was  his 
torn  to  be  heard. 

'One  would  easily  think/  said 
Magog,  '  that  thou  wert  a  Celtio  or 
Irish,  rather  than  a  Saxon  giant' 

'  Many,  and  why?'  quoth  Gog. 

'  Because  that  thou  art  known  by 
ihy  coarse  way*  said  the  other;  and 
at  this  merry  and  truly  civic  conceit 
there  broke  forth  a  peal  of  laughter 
which  made  the  old  hall  to  ring. : 

'  Thou  must  poke  thy  Grecian* 
nose  into  every  platter,'  answered 
Gog ;  '  but  I  tell  thee  'tis  my  turn.' 
Then  lootbg  to  that  place  whence 
the  voices  came :  '  I  have  a  word  to 
you,  fiur  sirs/  said  he ;  '  nor  though 
I  am  ^ort  of  speech,  am  I  the  more 
a  sham;  nay,  both  for  Magog  and 
myself,  though  we  are  the  ofepring 
of  Gorimeus  and  Gog-Magog,  I  will 
not  deny  that  we  bore  no  bodily 
part  in  the  deeds  that  ye  have  seen 
pictured  yonder,  but  were  bom 
m  tiie  house  of  Captain  Bichard 
Saunders  in  King  Street  Still  to 
us  it  is  given  to  represent  those 
mighty  champions,  and  to  bear 
their  names.  In  such  wise  '^the 
pageants  of  this  great  city,  and  its 
ancient  modes  and  customs,  are 
to  the  common  people,  and  even 
to  the  learned  a  remembrance  of 
great  deeds;  it  bdng  rather  that 
thing  which  is  signified  or  remem- 
bered than  the  mere  sign  or  memo- 
rial which  hath  in  it  a  true  dignify. 
It  would  ill  become  ye  to  scoff  at 
what  hath  been  done,  even  though 
the  present  show  of  it  shall  have 
waxed  fiaint  and  gone  out  of  date, 
since  there  remains  the  fruit  of  it 
in  liberty  and  safety.  That  both 
liberty  and  safisty  have  been  well 
won  needs  no  surer  proof  than  that 
ye  are  here  to-night' 

Then  there  arose  a  conftised  sound 
of  applause,  and  a  cry  of  '  Two  to 
one  on  the  giant/  to  stay  which 
Gog  waved  hils  hand,  and  the  cloud 
parting  again  showed  some  brave 
Bights ;  and  first  a  brave  king  and 

*  MagDji:,  or  Coriiueiis,  was  a  Trojan, 
wlio  came  hither  with  Brutus. 


his  &ir  queen  coming  in  with  all  their 
court  to  a  mighty  feast,  at  which 
many  gay  men-at-arms  were  among 
the  guests.  The  tables  were  set 
with  huge  dishes  of  brawn,  with 
boars'  heads,  capons,  haunches,  pea- 
cocks, and  pies  filled  with  cunning 
devices,  llie  stoups  were  filled 
with  right  good  liquor,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  standing  up,  pledged 
the  King,  afterwards  walking  to- 
wards that  side  whore  there  burnt 
a  fire  of  fragrant  wood  upon  the 
hearth.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  bond 
for  sixty  thousand  pounds,  bearing 
the  royal  sign,  and  even  while  the 
King  gazed,  astonished,  ^he  oast  it 
into  the  flame  amongst  the  red 
brands.  Then  the  feast  went  on  right 
merrily,  and  the  assembly  in  the  hall, 
who  looked  with  might  and  main, 
groaned  in  spirit,  as  they  saw  the 
viands  disappear,  and  the  flasks 
thrown  empty  beneath  the  table. 

Another  banquet  and  another 
king—a  dark,  ill-favoured  monarch, 
but  a  roysterer,  a  boon  companion, 
and  a  right  merry  jester,  who  tumeth 
to  take  *  t'other  bottle'  at  the  asking 
of  the  Mayor,  when  his  foot  is  on 
the  threshold. 

Then  the  cloud  rolled  bock,  and 
as  the  giants  joined  hands,  Gog 
spake  for  them  both :— - 

'One  other  royal  visit  ye  have 
yourselves  seen  here :  the  l)est  and 
the  most  pure  and  honest  of  them 
all.  We  would  have  you  make  that 
which  is  to  come  still  gayer,  if  you 
can— more  loving  or  more  loyal  ye 
cannot  make  it  Let  those  who  call 
themselves  instructors  of  the  people 
come,  and  they  shall  say  that  what- 
ever else  hath  foiled  us,  our  hospi- 
^ble  welcome  is  no  &lse  seeming. 

'  Our  parting  word  with  ye  is  this 
— As  traders,  get  all  that  ye  can ;  as 
officials,  keep  all  that  ye  get.' 

Then  these  same  gianSi,  Gog  and 
Magog,  leaped  again  to  their  place^ 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  by  the 
western  window,  and  still  distiaught 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and 
the  Commons  went  their  way.  The 
last  behest  of  the  giant  they  duti- 
fully obeyed,  for,  taking  to  them- 
selves all  the  billets  or  cards  of  invi- 
tation, they  kept  them  right  &ith- 
fully,  so  that,  as  it  afterwards  fell 
out,   many  a  city  dame   brushed 
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skirts  with  peeresses  who  had  but 
that  day  left  the  counter  or  the  stall, 
and  many  a  maid,  fresh  from  a  city 
dancing-school,  essayed  to  foot  it  in 
the  presence  of  royidty.  And  there 
neea  be  small  wonder  thereat,  seeing 
that  he  who  did  guide  the  musique 
was  right  cunning  in  all  that  hath 
to  do  with  the  violB,  and  the  trum- 
pets, and  the  bassoons,  and  did 
cause  such  stirring  and  delicate 
melody  that  one  might  have  danced 
though  he  had  gone  upon  crutches. 

As  for  those  who  had  quaintly 
named  themselves  'the  Press,'  they 
deserved  small  fEtvour,  as  ill-condi- 
tioned and  upstart  braggarts,  with 
high-sounding  pretences;  but  not 
following  the  gianf  s  meaning,  those 
of  the  Gonmions  who  made  of  them- 
.selves  a  council  of  entertamment 
granted  to  those  of  whom  they 
themselves  had  aught  either  to  hope 
or  to  fear  leave  to  see  the  show, 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  thus 
gain  &vourable  report 

Soon  the  hammers  sounded  in  the 
Guildhall,  arches  sprang  up  to  the 
old  roof,  which  so  sorely  wanted 
mending;  gorgeous  colours  and 
gilded  devices  ^one  upon  the  walls; 
a  thousand  lights  sparkled  amidst  a 
thousand  orient  flowers,  hung  in 
gold  baskets ;  great  bravery  in  arras, 
mirrors  and  costly  gew-gaws  filled  the 
chambers,  and  over  the  great  yard, 
hard  by  the  courts  of  law,  there 
arose  another  hall,  built  of  hewn 
timber,  and  with  gHded  pillars ;  the 
front  of  it,  streetward,  veiled,  tent- 
wise,  with  striped  bed-tick,  as  a  foil 
to  the  inner  glories  of  that  place. 

And  there  in  the  streets  of  the 
City  the  people  waited  both  long 
and  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  Princess  mistress  of 
all  hearts.  The  Lord  Mayor  had 
been  grievously  ill,  and  was  but 
newly  come  from  Brighthelmstone, 
where  some  scoffers  said  he  had 
been  privately  admonished  by  a 
dandng-master,  such  being  the 
common  slander  of  the  vulgar.  But 
the  Aldermen  and  Commons  had 
lost^their  ancient  courage  or  were 


occultly  disposed  to  amity;  for  a 
certain  Lord  of  the  Parliament 
having  a  desire  to  be  master  of  all 
the  constables  and  men-at-€urms 
throughout  the  Ungdom,  had  afore- 
time spoken  grievous  wcords  against 
the  constables  of  the  Oity ;  and  now, 
fearful  that  they  might  make  true 
his  words,  or  willing  to  test  those 
who  were  on  his  pwrt,  they  would 
have  his  constables  all  the  way  from 
the  Palace  to  the  midst  of  Gheapside, 
in  such  force  that  they  well-nigh 
outnumbered  the  crowd  at  some 
parts,  and  standing  with  their  backs 
to  the  people,  whom  they  compelled 
to  pass  behind  them,  left  great  sport 
for  the  thieves  and  cut-purses,  for 
that  they  had  not  eyes  in  the  back 
of  their  heads  to  see  withal.  Added 
to  these  were  the  horse  soldiers,  who 
were  fiill  of  merry  conceits,  making 
their  steeds  prance  backwards  on  the 
toes  of  the  people,  to  their  great 
comfort  and  deligni  In  the  Church- 
yard of  Saint  Poule,  there  had  col- 
lected next  the  shops,  where  no  con- 
stables were,  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  called  catchpennies,  or  sellers 
of  pennyworths,  together  with  beggars 
and  other  amusing  rogues.  But  the 
merriest  jest  was  thequaintness,  and 
it  may  be  said  the  vileness  of  many 
of  the  carriages  which  brought  the 
City  dames  from  their  lodgmgs  out- 
side the  town ;  many  of  tiiese  were 
such  as  had  survived  the  wreck  at 
the  time  of  the  great  illumination, 
and  had  not  been  cleaned  since 
then ;  and  to  see  the  great  hooped 
and  farbeloVd  skirts  of  the  silk  and 
stuff  gowns  hanging  out  of  the 
windows,  and  filling  the  whole  of 
the  inside,  even  above  the  heads  of 
the  riders,  was  marvellously  Uvely, 
and,  indeed,  kept  the  crowd  in  gooid 
humour,  while  they  waited  for  the 
royal  suite. 

But  this  goeth  beyond  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  little  party  held  by  Gk)g 
and  Magog  in  the  Guildhall;  the 
farther  account  of  the  great  assembly 
following  having  been  stated  by 
others,  as  was,  indeed,  to  bo  ex- 
pected. 
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A  BEQUIEM. 

Bt  the  Aitthob  op  'The  Mosaus  of  Mayfaib.' 

I. 

WHATI  fhd  ashes  are  still  a-glow: 
What!  the  dead  past  will  not  Ue 
Id  the  grave  that  we  heaped,  six  months  ago. 
With  anger  and  bitterness,  you  and  I. 

IL 

Yon  told  me  no  ghost  from  that  grave  conld  rise. 
Ton  told  me  the  past  was  for  ever  slain ; 

Bnt  last  night,  yon  know,  I  looked  in  your  eyes,   " 
And  with  eyes  like  yours  words  are  sometimes  vaixL 

m. 
And  standing  close  to  you  there  in  the  crowd — 

Close  to  you,  but  how  far  apart  I^ 
All  tiie  old  pain  cried  out  aloud. 

All  the  old  madness  rang  through  my  heart. 

IV. 

Six  months  ore  short,  and  our  love  was  strong ; 

And  love  is  waxm,  and  duty  is  cold ; 
And  the  world  to  which  you  now  belong. 

With  ail  its  conventions,  with  all  its  gold, 

V. 

Can  never,  never  the  place  fill  up 
That  our  buried  passion  has  left  so  blank ; 

Can  never  refill  one  drop  of  the  cup 
That  you  and  I  together  drank. 

VI. 

Forget  it!  forget  the  little  room. 

The  little  room  so  dark  and  low. 
Where  I  used  to  stand  in  the  deep'ning  gloom. 

And  wait  for  your  step  in  the  street  below  1 

vn. 
Forget  the  first  delicious  time 

When  we  watch'd  the  far  sea  through  the  mist ! 
Forget  the  shadow  of  the  lime  I 

Forget  the  window  where  we  kiss'd ! 

vm. 
And  all  the  words  we  used  to  say. 

And  all,  alas!  we  never  said; 
Can  they  have  utterly  passed  away  ? 

Con  so  much  life  so  soon  be  deaid? 

IX. 

Yes,  duly  is  honour,  and  love  was  disgrace;         *. 

And  duty  is  living,  and  ]ove  in  its  grave ; 
And  as  we  can  not  have  the  one  loved  &oe, 

'Tis  wisdom  to  bve  the  &ce  that  we  have. 

X. 

On  ae  range.    Our  motives  grow  purer  and  better ; 

We  see  our  old  follies  witii  truer  sight ; 
So  take  the  moral  from  this  poor  letter. 

And— look  at  me  once  when  we  meet  to  night! 
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DICKENS'S    DOGS; 

OB, 

C^e  Eantrtfetr  of  jfittiau. 


ONE  of  tlie  pleasantest  workiiigs 
of  that  enlarged  philanthropy 
of  our  time,  whose  only  embarrass- 
ment seems  the  discovery  of  suffi- 
cient grist — as  it  may  be  called--for 
its  labour,  has  happily  taken  the 
shape  of  an  enlarged  sympathy  for 
an  oppressed  and  long-suffering  class 
of  fellow-creatures :  the  odious  into- 
leration  of  centuries  has  been  at  last 
happily  swept  away,  and  tJie  dog 
no  longer  skulks  in  caves  and 
deserts,  the  Pariah  and  Cagot  of  a 
civilized  community.  The  days  of 
his  persecutions  have  gone  by.  A 
price  is  no  longer  set  upon  his  head: 
neither  is  he  compelled  to  practise 
the  rites  of  his  peculiar  worship — 
whatever  that  may  be— in  the  peril- 
ous secrecy  of  the  blind  alley  and 
the  lonely  cul  de  sac.  Nor  is  he 
any  longer  cast  out  into  the  Coli- 
seum a  canine  martyr— butchered, 
as  it  were,  to  make  a  Saxon  holiday. 
His  is  not  now  a  proscribed  tribe-— 
the  Israelite  caste  of  the  animal 
world  —  driven    into    the    kennel 


ghetto— spat  upon— pelted  with 
mud  and  stones  by  youthful  Arabs 
of  the  streets,  who  are  yet  Chris- 
tians and  behevers.  They  do  not 
skulk  along  timorously,  with  averted 
eyes  and  slavish  gait,  grateful  for 
the  withheld  kick,  or  the  stone  un- 
launched,  or  even  for  the  poor  gift 
of  life,  which  any  believer  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  from  them.  The 
grand  day  of  their  redemption  has 
come  about.  Liberal  men  of  large 
hearts  have  agitated  that  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  constitution  might  be 
extended  to  them.  The  gi'and  boon 
of  emancipation  had  been  conceded 
to  the  slave  and  to  the  Catholic.  It 
was  iniquitous  that  the  dog  should 
rest  under  disabilities.  The  vile 
penal  laws  which  had  so  long  dis- 
graced the  statute-book  should  be 
abrogated.  His  chains  were  struck 
off  (morally  speaking,  for  it  was 
felt  that  some  uttle  restraint  in  this 
shape,  under  judicious  restrictions, 
was  still  necessary).  He  could  hold 
and  enjoy  fireehold  estates  and  dwell- 
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ing-honse  without  interraption  or 
distorbanca  He  could  enter  upon 
any  of  the  learned  piofeesions  open 
to  his  race,  and  rise,  if  he  had  gifts 
sufficient,  to  the  highest  distinctions 
in  the  hunting  Md  or  the  preserve. 
If  he  elected  to  pursue  the  stage  as 
a  profession,  and  exhibited  talents 
of  a  high  dramatic  order,  his  his- 
trionic efibrts  were  welcomed  with 
the  flattering  plaudits  of  an  appre- 
dative  audience.  Nay,  the  legis- 
lature has  busied  itself  with  his 
pohtical  statva,  and  passed  sue- 
cessiye  Acts  of  ParHament,  which 
have  reoeiyed  the  royal  assent,  which 
punish  sererely  all  outrages  against 
Ikis  person.  The  newer  and  healthier 
tone  of  society,  in  his  repaid,  encou- 
rages him  to  raise  himself  from  a 
debased  condition  not  of  his  own 
making;  to  let  the  schoolmaster  go 
abroad  in  his  ranks  ;  to  develop  in- 
telligence; to  subject  themselves  to 
moral  and  decent  restraints ;  to  check 
those  bursts  of  agrarian  violence  and 
outrage— that  species  of  rude  White- 
bpyism,  as  it  were— for  which  the 
barbarian  code  of  society  was  in 
itself  only  too  responsible-^to  culti- 
vate, in  short,  the  virtues  of  health, 
strength,  and  washing.  These  things 
have  the  new  philtmthropists  and 
the  Mends  of  the  dog  preached 
and  preached  effectively. 

This  new  charity,  which  takes 
creatures  of  all  denominations  within 
lis  pale,  and  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  paw,  or  limb,  or  skin,  or 
haiiy  coat,  has  ahready  been  attended 
with  prodigious  fruit  It  has  re- 
fBoltea  not  jn  a  bald,  grudging  tole- 
ration, but  in  an  eager  welcome  and 
generous  enthusiasuL  Already  it 
can  be  gathered  even  from  tiieir 
eyes  and  bearing  that  th^  feel,  and 
are  proudly  conscious  of  their  en- 
franchisement There  is  a  bold,  in- 
dependent port— aknost  manly,  and 
oven  a  splendid  arrogance,  nearly 
justifiable.  They  take  the  wall  in 
the  streets.  They  look  down  pla- 
cidly fix>m  flying  chariots.  The 
more  effeminate  are  dressed  with 
parti-coloured  ribbons,  repose  on 
cushions,  and  accept  with  a  £ashion- 
able  indifferenoe  the  eager  caresses 
of  ladies  of  fashion.  There  is  a 
special  police  charged  with  their 
protection.    But  fiir  more  effectual 
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than  any  police,  repentant  public 
opinion  watches  over  them  jealously. 
And  though,  indeed,  it  hath  been 
insinuated  that  mudi  of  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  mere  outade  and  more 
perishable  gifts  of  form  and  feature, 
without  regard  to  ihat  interior  worth 
with  which  the  mind  makes  the 
body  rich,  still  fieushion  fluctuates  so 
impartially,  and  veers  so  steadily 
from  one  species  to  the  other,  that 
she  contrives,  by  varying  whim  or 
fimcy,  to  bring  all  within  the  circle 
of  her  &vours.  Hence  the  ugly  and 
ill-favoured  are  sure  to  be  esteemed 
for  their  blemishes,  as  are  the  beau- 
tiful for  their  perfection. 

In  this  paradise  there  is  room  for 
the  sleek  because  they  are  sleek;  for 
the  rough  and  unkempt  precisely 
because  they  are  rough  and  imkempt 
There  may  be  seen,  too,  loose  out- 
casts upon  the  streets— pauper  crea- 
tures, who,  without  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  humane  and  tiiose  who 
can  feel,  are  treated  with  reproach 
and  contumely.  But  these,  it  is 
well  understood,  are  the  pauper 
spendthrifts,  the  rakes  and  vmuvais 
aujets  of  their  order,  who  have  taken 
to  evil  courses  and  spent  their  all, 
and  who  are  now  eking  out  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  shifty  ways 
and  dishonest  trickle— specially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  butchers' 
stalls,  where  police  are  inefficient — 
have  forfeited  that  feur  esteem  and 
protection  to  which  a  righteous 
course  of  life  would  have  entitied 
them.  And  as  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  correct  public  opinion  sets 
itself  in  protest  against  such  con- 
duct, mark  how  the  respectable  tax- 
paying  citizen  dog,  hurrying  down 
to  business  with  his  master^-the 
well-fed,  well-clad,  canine  indus- 
trious apprentice— mark  with  what 
reprobation  he  hunts,  utterly  routs, 
the  trembling,  cowering  outcast, 
and  disreputable  vagrant  And  yet 
he  is  wholly  justified  in  such  con* 
duct;  for  is  not  that  other  a  pure 
canine  scamp,  whom  no  dog  of  sta- 
tion could  decently  know,  and  who 
has  brought  discredit  on  the  cloth? 

Much  of  this  altered  tone  and 
liberal  toleration  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  a  happy  change  in  the  feeling  of 
society.    That  &e  old,  low  canine 
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bigotry  is  oat  of  feflhion,  and  a  more 
eilightened  sentiment  has  come  in 
its  place,  must  be,  no  doubt,  set  to 
the  account  of  what  is  called  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  for  the  thorough 
propagation  and  wholesale  popu- 
krization  of  these  views,  theur  ex- 
tension through  the  Tilla  districts — 
in  short,  for  the  preaching  of  the 
new  eyangel  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  two  per- 
sons—two incomparable  artists  each 
in  his  own  walk— are  more  directly 
responsibla  To  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  a  grateful 
canine  posterity,  if  ever  it  should 
reach  to  the  necessary  development^ 
shall  set  up  the  bronze  statue  or 
commemorative  pillar!  It  must  be 
recollected  that  it  was  lillibulero 
that  whistled  King  James  out  of  his 
three  kingdoms. 

The  painter  has  pleaded  by  his 
canvas  and  his  multiplied  engravings, 
the  writer  by  a  broad  flood  of  stories, 
poured  out  over  the  tace  of  the 
land.  The  one  preaches  from  the 
wall ;  the  other,  with  a  fax  greater 
command  of  eye  and  heart,  from  a 
pulpit  by  the  fireside.  The  painter, 
with  all  his  wonderftd  skill,  sets  his 
fuiTTTifilR  in  attitudes— gives  but  ca- 
nine poses  plastiques— the  quick  eye 
and  mtelligent  look;  he  manipu- 
lates the  hmr  and  skin  with  a  touch 
infinitely  marvellous.  He  does  the 
most  that  his  tools  will  let  him  do; 
and  more  than  could  be  credited 
was  within  the  function  of  those 
instruments. 

Yet  with  the  novelist,  the  author 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  English 
Nights'  Entertainment,  is  a  &r 
greater  power,  and  an  infinitely 
broader  variety.  For  he  takes  the 
newly-enfranchised  animal  within 
the  chsormed  circle  of  his  charac- 
ters, sets  him  down  at  the  fireside 
and  chimney-comer,  and  furnishes 
him  with  quaint  reflections  of  the 
whims  and  humours  of  humanity, 
playing  on  them  with  delicate 
touches  which  seem  almost  earnest, 
until  they  really  mount  to  ttie  dig- 
nity of  a  character.  The  four-footed 
actors  play  their  little  pcurts,  and  in 
a  pleasant,  complimentary  manner 
become  as  essential  to  the  piece  as 
the  more  leading  human  men  and 
women.     By   some   mystery   the 


grand  nmgimftTi  is  assumed  to  have 
special  ^owledge  of  the  interior 
working  of  the  motives  and  emo- 
tions of  the  tribe,  and  by  a  pleasant 
fiction  reproduces  the  whole  interior 
idioGyncracy  with  a  delightful  au- 
thority which  no  one  seems  pre- 
pared to  question.  By  this  exqui- 
site art  we  are  introduced  without 
surprise  to  dogs  of  pleasant  humours 
and  agreeable  oddities,  and  .without 
astoni^mient  meet  Pumblechooks 
and  Mark  Ta^eys  in  the  ranks  of 
the  tribe.  They  have  speaking 
eccentricities  in  their  wiry  h^,  droU 
twists  in  their  whiskers,  a  knowing 
expression  about  the  tail,  and  ha- 
bitual oddities  of  manner,  just  like 
the  grander  bipeds. 

It  is  curious,  ceriainly,  that  fuller 
attention  has  not  been  drawn  to 
this  power  of  our  great  story-teller — 
a  power  significant  of  a  profound 
study,  and  a  yet  more  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners, of  the  delicate  lights  and  sha- 
dows, of  animal  character—greater 
than  the  cold  pedantries  of  Bufibn 
or  Guvier  could  help  them  to.  It  is 
in  this  place  to  dwell  Sr 


little  on  this  fEunous  gallery  of  am* 
mal  sketches,  and  show  by  a  short 
meditation  on  these  creations  of  the 
novelist  what  an  acute,  and  at  the 
same  time  genial  and  enthusiastic, 
student  he  has  been.  That,  out  of 
pen-and-ink  uniform,  he  is  a  kind 
patron  to  animals,  is  clear.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  told  as  much  in  those 
newly-written  prefaces  to  his  novels, 
which  promise  to  be  as  entertain- 
ing, if  not  quite  so  lengthy,  as  those 
prefixed  to  the  Waverley  series.  He 
there  writes  the  history  of  two 
ravens,  and  shows  us  how  they  sat 
for  famous  Grip.  Later  on  we  may 
be  let  into  the  secret  of  from  what 
originals  his  sporting-dog  portraits 
were  drawn. 

Boom  first  of  all  for  a  dog  of  the 
Tery  lowest  extraction,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  canine  blue  books^ 
without  pedigree  or  breed,  the  dis- 
reputable property  of  that  disre- 
putable housebreaker  and  noted 
ticket-of-leave  man  Mr.  William 
Sikes,  a  brutal  master  of  a  &ithful, 
uncomplaining,  patient,  much-en- 
during animal,  who  is  yet  of  reserved 
habits,  and  of  intellectuals  not  very 
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highly  developed.  Buirs  Eye  is  this 
creatine's  nama  He  has  been  reared 
in  the  worst  company — or  rather  has 
reared^himself— m  a  desperate  shifty 
way.  'Nor  is  it  surprising  that  hiB 
nannal  gait  should  oe  a  suspicions, 
skulking  progress  along  the  public 
ways,  or  that  he  should  settle  it 
down  that  the  inyariable  salutation 
of  his  tribe  by  the  great  human 
race  was  a  stick  or  a  stone. 

Here  is  Bull's  Eye  making  his 
bow: 

'  A  white,  shaggy  dog,  with  his 


face  'scratched  and  torn  in  twenty 
different  places,  skulked  into  the 
room.  "Why  didn't  you  come  in 
afore/'  said  the  man,  "  you're  getting 
too  proud  to  own  me  afore  company, 
are  you?"  This  command  was  ac- 
companied by  a  kick  which  sent  the 
animal  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
He  appeared  well  used  to  it,  how- 
eyer,  for  he  coiled  himself  up  in  a 
comer  very  quietly,  without  utter- 
ing a  sound,  and  winking  his  very 
ill-looking  eyes  about  twenty  times 
in  a  minute,  appears  to  occupy  him- 
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self  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  apart- 
ment.' 

Mr.  William  Sikes  has  anappoint- 
ment  presently  at  a  low  public-house 
in  the  filthiest  part  of  Safi&on  Hill. 
Here  Bull's  Eye  makes  his  second 
appearance.  'A  white-coated,  red- 
eyed  dog,  who  occupied  himself  alter- 
nately in  winking  at  his  master  with 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
hcking  a  large  firesh  cut  on  one  side 
of  his  moutia,  which  appeared  to  be 
tbb  result  of  some  recent  confiici' 

' '' Eeepquiet^  you  warmint;  keep 


quiet,"'  said  Mr.  Sikes,  suddenly 
breaking  silence.  Whether  his 
meditations  were  so  intense  as  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  dog's  wiuking, 
or  whether  hiis  feelings  were  so 
wrought  upon  by  his  reflections  that 
they  required  all  the  relief  derivable 
from  kicking  an  unoffending  AnimiLT 
to  allay  them,  is  matter  for  argu- 
ment and  consideration.  Whatever 
was  the  cause,  the  effect  was  a  kick 
and  a  curse  bestowed  upon  the 
dog  simultaneously. 
'  Dogs  are  not  generally  apt  to 
E  a 
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reyenge  injuries  inflicted  on  them 
by  their  masters;  but  Mr.  Sikes' 
dog  having  fitults  of  temper  in  com- 
mon with  his  owner,  and  labouring, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  under  a 
powenul  sense  of  im'ary,  made  no 
more  ado,  but  at  once  fixed  his 
teeth  in  one  of  the  half-boots,  and 
having  given  it  a  good  hearty  shake, 
retired,  growling,  under  a  form, 
thereby  just  escaping  the  pewter 
measure  which  Mr.  S&es  levelled  at 
his  head. 

'  "  You  would,  would  you?"  said 
Sikes,  seizing  the  poker  in  one 
hand,  and  deliberately  opening  with 
the  other  a  large  clasp  Knife,  which 
he  drew  &om  his  pocket.  "Come 
here,  you  bom  devil !  Gome  here ! 
D'ye  hear?" 

'  The  dog,  no  doubt,  heard,  be- 
cause Mr.  SikeB  spoke  in  the  yery 
harshest  key  of  a  very  harsh  voice ; 
but  appearing  to  entertain  some 
unaccountable  objection  to  having 
Lis  throat  cut,  he  remained  where 
he  waa'  Then  follows  an  unseemly 
contest  '  The  dog  jumped  from 
right  to  left,  and  fi^m  left  to  right, 
snapping,  growling,  and  barking: 
the  man  thrust,  and  swore,  and 
struck,  and  blasphemed;  and  the 
struggle  was  reaching  a  most  cri- 
tical point  for  one  or  other,  when, 
the  door  suddenly  opening,  the  dog 
darted  out,  leaving  JBill  Sikes  with 
the  poker  and  the  clasp  knife  in  his 
hands.' 

In  his  indignation  at  this  inter- 
ruption of  purpose  the  gentle  house- 
breaker gives  utterance  to  some 
pleasant  satire  on  the  watchful  pro- 
vidence exercised  by  his  country 
over  the  well-being  of  animals. 

'  "  I  wish  you  had  been  the  dog, 
Fagin,  half  a  minute  ago." 

'  "Why?"  inquired  the  Jew,  with 
a  forced  smile. 

'  "  Cause  Government,  as  cares  for 
the  lives  of  such  men  as  you,  as 
haven't  half  the  pluck  of  a  cur,  lets 
a  man  kill  his  dog  as  how  he  likes," 
replied  Sikes,  shutting  up  his  knife, 
with  a  very  expressive  look.  "Thafs 
why."' 

Still  the  poor  quadruped  keeps 
fBithfully  to  his  master,  besuing  no 
malice;  for  suffering  is  the  badge  of 
all  his  tribe.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
that  meeting  the  two  principal  act- 


ors departed  together,  'followed  at  a 
little  distance  by  the  dog,  who  slunk 
out  of  a  back  yard  as  soon  as  his 
master  was  out  of  sight.' 

The  details  of  poor  Oliver's  re- 
capture on  the  open  highway  are 
&miliar  to  all  readers,  in  which  ne- 
fimous  proceeding  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  Bull's  Eye  played  a  con- 
siderable pari  When  Mr.  Sikes 
burst  out  of  the  beernshop  there  was 
a  'white  dog  at  his  heels,^  in  nowise 
slack  to  second  his  master's  views. 
' "  Here,  Bull's  Eye,"  said  he.  The 
dog  looked  up  and  growled.  "See 
here,  boy,"  said  Sikes,  putting  his 
other  hand  to  Oliver's  throat,  and 
uttering  a  savage  oath,  "if  he  speaks 
ever  so  soft  a  word,  hold  him  I  D'ye 
mind?"  The  dog  growled  again, 
and,  licking  his  lips,  eyed  Oliver  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  attach  himself 
to  his  windpipe  without  any  unne- 
cessary delay.  "  He's  as  willing  as 
a  Christian,  strike  me  blind  if  he 
isn't,"  said  Sikes,  regarding  the  ani- 
mal with  a  kind  of  grim  and  fero- 
cious approval.  "  Get  on,  youngfun." 
Bull's  Eye  wagged  his  tail  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  unusually 
endearing  form  of  speech,  and,  giv- 
ing yent  to  another  admonitory 
growl  for  the  benefit  of  Oliver,  led 
the  way  onward.' 

Later  on,  among  a  select  com- 
pany composed  of  Messrs.  Dawkins, 
Charles  Bates,  and  otiier  gentlemen 
of  the  same  profession,  playful  allu- 
sion is  made  to  their  honourable 
calling,  of  which  Mr.  Dawkins  (bet- 
ter Imown  as  the  Dodgw)  insists 
that  Bull's  Eye  is  an  influential 
member.  ' "  He  is  the  downiest  one 
of  the  lot"  "  And  the  least  given 
to  peaching,"  added  Charley  Bates. 
"  He  wouldn't  so  much  as  bark  in  a 
witness-box— no,  not  if  you  tied  him 
up  in  one,  and  left  him  there  with- 
out wittles  for  a  fortnight,"  said  the 
Dodger.  *'  He's  a  rum  dog.  Don't 
he  look  fierce  at  any  strange  cove 
that  laughs  or  sings  when  lie's  in 
company?"  pursued  the  Dodger. 
"Won't  he  growl  at  all  when  he 
hears  a  fiddle  playing ;  and  don't  he 
hate  other  dogs  as  ain't  of  his  breed 
—oh,  no!" 

' "  He's  an  out-and-out  ChristiaQ," 
said  Charley.  This  was  merely 'in- 
tended as  a  tribute  to  the  animal's 
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ftbilities^  but  it  W9&  an  appropriate 
remark  in  another  sense  if  l^ter 
Bates  had  only  known  it;  for  there 
are  a  great  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men claiming  to  be  ont-and-out 
Christians  between  whom  and  Mr. 
fiikes's  dog  there  exist  very  strong 
and  singnlar  points  of  resemblance.' 

Bull's  Eye  does  not  reappear  again 
until  late  in  the  drama^  when  he  is 
seen  sitting  by  his  master's  bed  on 
guard,  as  it  were, '  eyeing  him  with 
a  wistfcd  look,  and  now  pricking  np 
his  ears  and  uttering  a  low  growl  as 
some  noise  in  the  street  attracted 
his  attention.' 

Presently  enters  the  pleasant  fra- 
ternity lately  mentioned,  on  a  Tisit 
of  comfort  to  the  indisposed  burglar, 
bearing  with  them  several  good 
things  in  the  shape  of  pies  and 
strong  drink. 

' "  Drive  him  down,  Charley,"  Mr. 
Sikes  said,  alluding  to  Bull's  Eye, 
who  was  doubtless  rendered  trouble- 
some by  the  sight  of  the  cheer. 

'  *'  I  never  see  such  a  jolly  dog  as 
that,"  cried  Master  Bates,  doing  as 
he  was  desired,  "  smelling  the  grub 
like  an  old  lady  agoing  to  market! 
He*d  mi^e  his  fortun'  on  the  stage, 
that  dog  would,  and  rewive  the 
drayma  besides." ' 

But,  returning  again  to  Bull's 
Eye,  the  fortunes  of  his  master  and 
his  own  have  grown  to  bo  overcast, 
and  wicked  l£r.  Sikes  is  led  into, 
commission  of  that  murder  which, 
but  for  an  accident,  would  have 
subjected  him  to  the  penalty  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner.  In  spite,  however,  of 
kicks,  blows,  corses,  and  every  de- 
gradaticm,  his  faithful  dog  keeps 
with  him— with,  indeed,  an  incon- 
venient fidelity;  for,  having  done 
fan  work,  he  has  to  go  forth  on  that 
wandering .  journey  of  his,  which 
reads  li&  a  horrid  nightmare, 
*  dragging  the  dog  with  him  lest  he 
should  carry  out  new  evidences  of 
ifae  crime  into  the  streets.'  Then, 
alter  that  awful  nighf  s  walk,  the 
aoenes  in  the  bnely  public-houses, 
and  at  the  village  conflagration,  be 
neolves  to  go  back  to  London,  and 
to  destroy  his  dog,  for  fear  of  detec- 
ticm.  He  resolved  to  drown  him, 
'and  walked  on  looking  for  a  pond, 
paeking  up  a  heavy  stone  and  tying 


it  to  his  handkerchief  as  he  went 
The  animal  looked  up  into  his  mas- 
ter's £EU!e  while  these  preparations 
were  making,  and,  whether  his  in- 
stinct apprehended  something  of 
this  purpose  as  the  robber's  side- 
long look  at  him  was  steadier  than 
ordinary,  skulked  a  little  further  in 
the  rear  than  usual,  and  cowered  as 
he  came  more  slowly  along.  When 
his  Tmaster  halted  at  the  brink  of  a 
pool,  and  looked  roimd  to  call  him, 
he  stopped  outright 

'"Do  you  hear  me  call?  come 
here,"  cried  Sikes,  whistling.  The 
aninial  came  from  the  very  force  of 
habit,  but  as  Sikes  stooped  to  attach 
the  handkerchief  to  his  throat  he 
uttered  a  low  growl  and  started 
back.  "  Come  back,"  said  the  rob- 
ber, stamping  on  the  ground.  The 
dog  wagged  his  tail,  but  moved  not 
Here  Sikes  made  a  running  noose, 
and  called  him  again.  The  dog  ad- 
vanced, retreated,  paused  an  instant, 
turned,  and  scoured  away  at  his 
hardest  speed.  The  man  whistled 
again  and  again,  and  sat  down,  and 
waited  in  Qie  expectation  tiiat  he 
would  return.  But  no  dog  appeared, 
and  he  resumed  his  journey. 

But  the  end  is  at  hand.  Mr. 
Sikes  is  hunted  down,  and  in  that 
exciting  scene  where  he  is  all  but 
captured,  is  hanged  in  a  noose  of 
his  own  make.  '  A  dog,  which  had 
lain  concealed  till  now,  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  parapet 
with  a  dismal  howl,  and,  collectmg 
himself  for  a  spring,  jumped  for  the 
dead  man's  shoulders.  Missing  his 
aim  he  fell  into  the  ditch,  turning 
completely  over  as  he  went,  and 
striong  his  head  against  a  stone, 
dashed  out  his  brains.' 

It  will  be  observed  with  what  art 
Mr.  Dickens  has  managed^  by  means 
of  this  fiedthful  creature,  to  inspire 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
otherwise  repulsive  master.  And 
thus  the  reader  is  led  into  the 
agreeable  delusion  that  there  must 
be  still  some  kind  spot  in  that 
hardened  heart  which  could  inspire 
such  &ithfalness.  Mr.  Dickens  has 
worked  this  dog-portrait  skilfully, 
and  with  touches  that  show  he  ob- 
served their  habits  long  and  closely, 
of  which  that  'running  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  parapet'  before 
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his  spring,  and  that  blinking  with 
both  eyes  with  chin  on  the  ground^ 
are  &mons  instances. 

Now,  while  the  snow  is  deep  upon 
the  ground,  and  it  is  rongn  and 
rasping  weather  ontside,  and  there 
are  light  and  warmth  inside ;  while 
the  fire  has  been  swept  np,  and 
kettle  and  cricket  are  singing 
matches  against  eaeh  other;  while, 
in  short,  the  sweetest  little  woman 
that  ever  lived  and  moved  inside  of 
a  book  is  waiting  for  somebody's 


return,  there  comes  of  a  sndden  the 
sound  of  crunching  wheels,  and  bells 
most  musical,  and  the  lumbering 
creak  of  an  overcharged  waggon; 
and  what  with  the  voice  of  a  man^ 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  appear- 
ance of  a  baby,  and  the  teanng  in 
and  out  of  an  excited  dog,  ^ere  was 
soon  the  whaf  s-his-name  to  pay — 
which  is  the  first  appearance  of 
famous  Boxer.  Exquisite  indeed  is 
every  stroke  of  this  sweet  Christmas 
picture.      The   world    could    not 


afford  to  part  with  a  single  figure, 
or  quaint  Dit  of  furniture,  or  cranny, 
or  projecting  nob.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  old  clock  and  the  unwearied 
mower  would  leave  a  chasm;  but 
the  absence  of  Boxer,  who  does 
chorus  after  the  Greek  fiushion, 
would  be  loss  irreparable.  What 
would  that  little  domestic  circle, 
now  busy  at  the  fire,  and  thinking 
of  supper,  be  without  him  ? 

'  Boxer,  feeling  that  his  attentions 
were  due  to  the  fiunily  in  general, 
and  must  be  impartially  distributed, 
dashed  in  and  out  with  bewildering 
inconstancy;  now  describing  a  circle 
of  short  barks  round  the  horse, 
where  he  was  being  rubbed  down  at 
the  stable-door;  now  feigning  to 
make  savage  nushes  at  his  mistress, 
and  iiftcetiously  bringing  himself  fo 
sadden  stops;  nowdidting  a  fihriek 


from  Tilly  Slowboy  in  the  low  nurs- 
ing-chair near  the  fire  by  the  unex- 
pected application  of  his  moist  nose 
to  her  countenance ;  now  exhibiting 
an  obtrusive  intereist  in  the  baby; 
now  going  round  and  round  upon 
the  hearth,  and  lying  down  as  if  he 
had  established  himself  for  the  night ; 
now  getting  up  and  taking  that 
nothing  of  a  fag-end  of  a  tail  of  his 
out  into  the  weather  bb  if  Jie  had 
Just  remembered  an  ajfpoiniment,  and 
toas  off  to  keep  it,* 

Wtiat  an  unapproachable  stroke 
this  last!  Presently  the  disguised 
old  gentleman,  who  has  been  asleep 
in  the  cart,  is  brought  in,  but  under 
survdllance  of  Boxer;  'for  that 
good  dog,  more  thoughtful  than  his 
master,  had,  it  seemed,  been  watch- 
ing the  old  gentleman  in  his  sleep 
lest  he  should  walk  off  with  a  few 
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joTing  poplar  trees  that  were  tied 
up  behuui  Hie  cart;  and  he  still 
attended  on  him  very  closely,  worry- 
ing his  gaiters  in  &ct,  and  making 
d&id  sets  at  his  buttons.' 

What  geniality  in  every  line  is 
here,  and  thorough  appreciation  of 
tiiat  humour  which  in  truth  lurks  in 
dogs'  habits  and  movements,  and 
which  hitherto  no  one  has  thought 
of  translating  to  the  world!  Then 
comes  the  &mous  journey  to  the 
picnic,  and  Boxer  is  of  the  party. 
'  Everybody  knew  him  all  along  the 
load,  especnally  the  fowls  and  pigs, 
who,  when  they  saw  him  approach- 
ing with  his  body  all  on  one  side, 
and  his  ears  pricked  up  inquisitively, 
and  that  knob  of  a  tail  making  the 
most  of  itBelf  in  the  air,  immediately 
withdrew  into  remote  back  settle- 
ments, without  waiting  for  the 
honour  of  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
He  had  business  everywhere,  going 
down  all  the  turnings,  looking  into 
all  the  wells,  bolting  in  and  out  of 
all  the  cottages,  dashing  into  the 
midst  of  all  the  dame  schools,  flutr 
tering  all  the  pigeons,  magnifying 
the  tails  of  all  the  cats,  and  trotting 
into  the  public-houses  like  a  regular 
customer.' 

Then  he  meets  with  the  blind  girl, 
and  makes  '  certain  delicate  dis&c- 
tions  of  his  own  in  his  communicar- 
tions  with  her,  which  persuaded  me 
fully  that  he  knew  her.  He  never 
sought  to  attract  her  attention  by 
]oo£ng  at  her,  as  he  often  did  with 
other  people,  but  touched  her  in- 
variably. What  experience  he  could 
ever  have  had  of  blind  people,  or  of 
blind  dogs,  I  don't  know.  He  had 
never  lived  with  a  blind  master ;  nor 
had  Mr.  "Boxer  the  elder,  nor  Mrs. 
Boxer,  nor  any  of  his  respectable 
fiimily  on  either  side,  ever  been 
visited  with  blindness  that  I  am 
aware  o£' 

That  long,  weary  night  for  John 
Peerybingle  follows.  The  mystery 
is  then  cleared  up ;  the  wrong  made 
light ;  and  the  story  closes  riotously 
and  in  a  tumult  of  happiness. 
Where  was  Boxer  though?  '  There 
wanted  but  one  living  creature  to 
make  the  party  complete;  and  in 
the  twinkUng  of  an  eye,  there  he 
was;  very  wirsty  with  hard  run- 
ning, and  engaged  in  hopeless  en- 


deavours to  squeeze  his  head  into  a 
narrow  pitcher.  He  had  gone  with 
the  cart  to  its  journey's  end,  very 
much  disgusted  with  his  master's 
absence,  and  stupendously  rebellious 
to  the  deputy.  After  lingering 
about  the  stable  for  some  little  time, 
vainly  attempting  to  incite  the  old 
horse  to  the  mutinous  act  of  return- 
ing on  his  own  account,  he  had 
walked  into  the  tap-room  and  laid 
himself  down  before  the  fire.  But 
suddenly  yielding  to  the  conviction 
that  the  deputy  was  a  humbug,  and 
must  be  abmdoned,  he  had  got  up 
again,  turned  tail,  and  come  home.' 
That  is  our  last  glimpse  of  fiamous 
Boxer.  Sir  Edwin,  with  skilful 
pencil,  has  shown  us  what  he  was 
like ;  but  has  made  him  a  little  too 
wicked  and  ferocious  of  aspect 
Boxer  was  not  a  savage  mastiff,  but 
a  smart,  rough,  brisk  terrier,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  humorous  bound 
up  in  his  nature. 

Room  now  for  a  dog  of  another 
order,  one  bred  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  tiiat  figures  briefly  in  a  sort  of 
short  dream,  in  the  life  of  one  David 
Gopperfield.  He.  is  but  a  spectral 
creature,  and  passes  away  along 
with  that  delicate  fairy  image  of 
Poady  Dora.  That  tiny  abstzaction 
flits  by  too  swifUy,  and  in  its  shadow 
is  seen  the  dim  outline  of  Jip,  the 
King  Charles's  dog,  whose  natiue  it 
is  not  to  fancy  strangers  exceedingly. 
For  Mr.  Gopperfield,  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Dora, '  approached  him 
tenderly,  for  I  loved  even  him :  but 
he  showed  his  whole  set  of  teeth, 
got  under  a  chair  expressly  to  snarl, 
and  wouldn't  hear  of  the  least  far 
nuliarity.'  They  walk  together  in 
the  garden,  Dora  and  Mr.  Copper- 
field.  'He  was  mortally  jealous  of 
me,  and  persisted  in  barking  at  me. 
She  took  him  up  in  her  arms— oh, 
my  goodness !— and  caressed  him,  but 
he  insisted  upon  barking  still.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  touch  him  when  I 
tried,  and  then  she  b€»t  him.  It  in- 
creased my  sufiering^  greatly  to  see 
the  pats  eiie  gave  bim  for  punish- 
ment on  the  bridge  of  his  blunt 
nose,  whOe  he  winked  his  eyes,  and 
licked  her  hand,  and  still  growled 
\fithin  himself  like  a  little  double 
bass.'     The  poor  youth  is  nearly 
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driyen  distracted  by  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  little  quadruped  is 
treated.  '  Jip  can  protect  me  a  great 
deal  better  than  Miss  Murdstone; 
can't  you,  Jip?'  He  only  winked 
lazily,  when  sne  kissed  his  ball  of  a 
head.  'We  find  out  our  own 
friends/  continues  my  Dora,  'in- 
stead of  haying  them  found  out  for 
us ;  don  't  we,  Jip  ?'  Jip  made  a 
comfortable  noise  in  answer,  a  little 
like  a  tea-kettle  when  it  sings.' 

In  the  course  of  a  later  yisit  in 
this  pretty  history,  Copperfield 
brings  flowers  as  a  present  '  Dora 
held  my  flowers  to  Jip  to  smell. 
Then  Jip  growled,  and  wouldn't 
smell  them.  Then  Dora  laughed, 
and  held  them  a  little  closer  to  Jip 
to  make  him.   Then  Jip  laid  hold  of 


a  bit  of  geranium  with  his  te6th,^and 
worried  imaginary  cats  in  it'  He 
comes  again,  to  break  that  news  of 
his  being  a  be^ar,  so  comically 
taken  by  little  Dora :  '  whose  only 
association  with  the  word  was  a 
yellow  &ce  and  a  night-cap,  or  a 
wooden  leg,  or  a  dog  with  a  decanter 
stand  in  his  mouth.'  Jip  has  to  be 
kissed, '  which  operation  she  insisted 
should  be  performed  symmetrically, 
on  the  centre  of  his  nose.'  Under 
the  new  economy  he  was  still  to 
'  have  his  mutton  chop  with  his  ac- 
customed regularity.'  The  evening 
ends  with  her '  making  Jip  stand  on 
his  hind  legs  for  toast,  when  she 
pretended  to  hold  that  nose  of  his» 
against  the  hot  teapot  for  punish- 
ment, because  he  wouldn't'    But 


through  Jip's  innocent  ageuQy  all  is 
discovered.  Miss  Murdstone  cap- 
turing the  letter.  '  The  little  dog,' 
says  &at  lady,  'retreated  under  ti^e 
so£E^  and  was  with  great  difficulty 
dislodged  hf  the  firo-irons.  Even 
when  dislodged,  he  still  kept  the 
letter  in  his  mouth ;  and  on  my  en- 
deavouring to  take  it  from  him,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  bittten, 
he  kept  it  between  his  teeth  so  perti- 
naciously as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of  the 
document'  Jip  is  subsequently 
stolen,  it  is  suspected  'by  the  man 
with  the  blue  bag,  and  legs  like 
balustrades  of  a  bridge,'  but  is  hap- 
pily recovered,  and  found  in  a '  little 
house,  tied  up  to  a  le^  of  the  table.' 
At  a  subsequent  mterview  with 
those  awful  ladies.  Miss  Lavinia  and 
Miss  Claiifisa,  when  proper  regula- 


tions for  the  meeting  of  the  young 
lovers  were  arranged,  sounds  are 
heard  as  of  Jip  barking  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  '  of  being  instantly 
choked.'  At  the  close  of  which  in- 
terview, '  I  found  my  blessed  darling 
stopping  her  ears  against  tiie  door, 
and  Jip  in  the  plate  warmer,  with 
his  heed  tied  up  in  a  towel.'  Then 
she  showed  me  Jip's  new '  trick  of 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  in  a  cor- 
ner, which  he  did  for  about  the 
space  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
then  fell  down.' 

Then  comes  that  suggestion  of 
the  Cookery  Book,  which  is  put  to 
no  other  use  than  for  Jip  to  beg  on. 
Then  comes  that  marriage  (performed 
in  that  comical  church  of  r  hiz's  own 
building),  when  Jip  had  wedding 
cake,  and  it  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Then  follows  that  exquisite  detail  of 
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honaekeeping  troubleB  and  miscar- 
liages,  mih  that  hopelees  trying  of 
litUe  Doady  to  be  industrious,  and 
bringing  forth  of  the  account-book, 
oyer  the  items  in  which  '  Jip  would 
walk,  wagging  his  tail^  and  smear 
them  all  out'  Then  'she  would 
call  Jip  up  to  look  at  his  misdeeds, 
which  would  occasion  a  diversion  in 
Jip's  &your,  and  soine  inking  of  his 
noee,  perhaps,  as  a  penalty.  Then 
flihe  would  tell  Jip  to  lie  down  on  the 
table  instantly,  like  a  lion,  which 
was  one  of  his  tricks,  though  I  can- 
not say, the  likeness  was  striking, 
and  if  he  were  in  an  obedient 
humour,  he  would  obey/ 

Piesently  draws  on  that  dark 
eTening,  which  shall  close  over  this 
little  episode  of  the  child-wife— fore- 
shadowed  dimly  by  the  growing 
weakness  of  Jip. 

He  grows  old  —  at  which  she 
wonders  exceedingly ;  leaning  out  of 
her  couch  to  look  at  him :'  He  re- 
sponded by  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  baulking  himself  in  various 
asthmatic  attempts  to  scramble  up 
1^  the  head  and  shoulders.'  '  Dora 
inade  him  lie  down  by  her,  and 
when  he  was  quiet  drew  one  of 
his  long  ears  through  and  through 
her  hand,  repeating,  thoughtfully, 
"Even  little  Jip!  Oh,  poor  fel- 
low!"' 

Then  the  end  approaches,  and  the 
littie  image  begms  to  f^e  out 
little  Doady  can  walk  about  no 
more.  'He  is,  as  it  were  suddenly, 
grown  very  old.  It  may  bo  that  he 
•miiaiflfl  hjg  mistress — something  that 
enlivened  him,  and  made  him 
younger;  but  he  mopes,  and  his 
sight  IB  weak,  and  his  limbs  are 
feeble,  and  my  aunt  is  sorry  that  he 
objects  to  her  no  more ;  but  creeps 
nearer  as  he  lies  on  Dora's  bed,  and 
mildly  licks  her  hand.' 

In  a  few  minutes  more  it  has 
grown  to  be  quite  dark.  And,  first, 
Jip  passes  away.  '  His  Chinese 
house  is  by  the  fire;  and  he  lies 
within  it  on  his  bed  of  flannel, 
querulously  trying  to  sleep.  .  .  .  .' 

The  night  wears  on ;  '  more  rest- 
less than  he  was,  he  crawls  out  of 
his  house,  and  looks  at  me,  and 
wanders  to  the  door,  and  whines  to 
go  up  stairs.  "Not  to-night,  Jip; 
not  to-night."      He    comes    very 


slowly  back  to  me,  licks  my  hand, 
and  lifts  his  dim  eyes  to  my  &oe. 
"0  Jip!  it  noay  bo,  never  again!" 
He  lies  down  at  my  feet,  stretches 
himself  out  as  if  to  sleep,  and  with  a 
plaintive  cry  is  dead.' 

The  exquisite  working  of  these 
pictures,  and  the  truth  and  pathos 
that  lie  in  every  line  prove,  not 
indeed  the  master  in  his  art,  for 
that  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  but  the  marvellous  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  his  observation. 

With  the  yellow  h'ghts  hanging 
overhead,  in  extemporized  hoops, 
and  ravished  village  throngs,  con- 
templating those  fiury  scenes  in  the 
circle,  which  include  specially  the 
daring  equestrian  Act  on  a  bare- 
backed steed  of  Mr.  E.  W.  B. 
Ghilders ;  with  Mr.  Meriman  lavishly 
distributing  his  exquisite  Shaks- 
pearian  quips  and  repartees ;  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  black  evening  suit, 
walking  round  and  round  on  his 
eternal  beat,  inspiriting  the  fagging 
pace  of  bare-backed  and  draperied 
chargers;  makes  entry  also  that 
famous  member  of  the  company — 
the  highly-trained  performing  dog 
Merrylegs  1  He  is  but  a  sketch  in 
this  cabinet  series;  being,  so  to 
speak,  merely  hinted  at,  without 
coming  on  distinctly.  And  yet  he 
lives  (and  dies) ;  and  we  know  him 
perfectly.  His  marks  and  tokens 
are  unmistakeable.  He  was,  likely 
enough,  a  French  poodle. 

Signer  Jupe,  ms  master.  Sissy 
tells,  'was  angry  only  one  night, 
and  that  was  not  to  me,  but  Merry- 
legs.  Merrylegs  (she  whispered 
the'  awftd  fact)  is  his  performing 
dog.  .  .  .  Father,  soon  after  Uny 
came  home  from  performing,  told 
Merrylegs  to  jump  upon  the  backs 
of  the  two  chairs,  and  stand  across 
them,  which  is  one  of  his  tricks. 
He  looked  at  father,  and  didn't  do  it 
at  once.  Everything  of  fSEither's  had 
gone  wrong  that  night,  and  he  didn't 
please  the  public  at  all.  .  .  .  Then 
he  beat  the  dog,  and  I  was  finght- 
ened,  and  said,  ''  Father,  father! 
Fray  don't  hurt  the  creature  who  is 
so  fond  of  you !  Oh,  heaven  forgive 
you !  father,  stop !"  and  he  stopped, 
and  the  dog  was  bloody ;  and  &ther 
lay  down,  crying,  on  the  floor,  with 
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the  dog  in  his  arms,  and  the  dog 
licked  his  fece."* 

Merrylegs  is  thenceforth  lost  sight 
of,  and  does  not  reappear  for  a  long 
interval — ^not  until  die  close  of  the 
story.  Then  Mr.  Sleary  briefly  tells 
his  history,  prefieuang  it  vrith.  some 
adndrable  observations  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tribe. 

'"Tm  bletht  if  I  know  what  to 
call  it ;  but  I  have  had  dogth  find 
me,  thqnire,  in  a  way  that  made  me 
think  whether  that  dog  hadn't  gone 
to  [another  dog,  and  thed,  'You 
don't  happen  to  know  a  perthon  of 
the  name  of  Thleary,  in  the  horthe 
riding  way— thout  man— game  eye? 
and  whether  that  dog  mightn't  have 


thed,  *Well,  I  can't  thay  I  know 
him  mythelf ;  but  I  know  a  dog 
that  I  think  would  be  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  him.'  And  whether 
that  dog  mightn't  have  thought  it 
over,  and  thed, '  Theary,  Theaiy ! 

0  yeth,  to  be  thure !  a  friend  of  mine 
mentioned  him  to  me  at  one  time. 

1  can  get  you  hith  addreth.'  In 
conthequenih  of  my  being  afore  the 
public,  and  going  about  there  mutht, 
you  thee,  there  mutht  be  a  number 
of  dogth  acquainted  with  me, 
thquire,  that  I  don't  know. . . .  Any 
way,  ith  fourteen  month  ago, 
thquire,  thinthe  we  wath  at  Ches- 
ter. We  wath  getting  up  our  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood,  one   morning. 


when  there  cometh  into  our  ring,  by 
the  thtage  door,  a  dog.  He  had 
travelled  a  long  way;  he  wath  in 
very  bad  condition;  he  wath  lame 
and  pretty  well  blind.  He  went 
round  to  our  children  one  after  the 
other,  as  if  he  wath  theeking  for  a 
child  he  knowd ;  and  then  he  come 
to  me,  and  throwd  hithelf  up  be- 
hind, and  thood  on  hith  two  forelegs 
weak  ath  he  wath ;  and  then  he 
wagged  hith  tail,  and  died.  Thquire, 
that  dog  wath  MerrylegtL' 

In  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  little 
Nell  and  her  grandfather,  they  too 
come  across  other  wonderful  per- 


forming dogs — fellows  of  infinite 
humour— and  who  are  described 
with  a  zest  and  quaintness  infinitely 
diverting.  Steps  are  heard  outside 
the  'JoUy  Sandboys,'  just  as  that 
most  appetizing  stew,  which  has 
been  simmering  on  the  fire,  is  ready 
for  being  served ;  and  fresh  company 
enters. 

'  These  were  no  other  than  four 
very  dismal  dogs,  who  came  patter- 
ing in  one  after  the  other,  headed  by 
an  old  bandy  dog  of  particularly 
mournful  aspect,  who,  stopping 
when  the  last  of  his  followers  had 
got  as  &r  as  the  door,  erected  him- 
self upon  his  hind  legs,  and  looked 
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lonnd  at  his  oompanions,  who  im- 
mediately  stood  npon^  Iheir  hind 
l^s  in  a  grave  and  melancholy  row. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  remarkable 
drcmnstanoe  about  these  dogs ;  for 
each  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  little 
ooat  of  some  eandy  oolonr,  trimmed 
with  tarnished  spangles,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  cap  upon  his  head,  tied 
Tery  carefully  under  his  chin,  which 
had  fidlen  down  upon  his  nose,  and 
ccHupletely  obscured  one  eye;  add 
to  this,  that  the  gaudy  coats  were 
all  wet  through  and  discoloured  with 
rain,  and  that  the  wearers  were 
splashed  and  diriy,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  unusual  ap- 


pearance of  these  new  visitors  to  the 
"Jolly  Sandboys." 

'Neither  Short,  nor  the  landlord, 
nor  Thomas  Codlin,  however,  were 
the  least  surprised,  merely  remark- 
ing that  these  were  Jeacrfn  dogs, 
and  that  Jerry  could  not  be  £Etr  be- 
hind. So  there  the  dogs  stood, 
patiently  Winking  and  gaping,  and 
looking  extremely  hard  at  uie  boiling 
pot,  until  Jerry  himself  appeared, 
when  they  all  dropped  oown  at 
once,  and  walked  about  the  room  in 
their  natural  manner.  This  posture, 
it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  much 
improve  their  appearance,  as  their 
own  personal  tails,  and  their  ooat 
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iaila— both  capital  things  in  their 
way— did  not  agree  together.' 

'This  was  addressed  to  the  dog 
with  the  cap  on,  who,  being  a  new 
member  of  the  company,  and  not 
quite  certain  of  his  duly,  kept  his 
nnobscured  eye  anxiously  on  his 
master,  and  was  perpetually  starting 
upon  his  hind  legs  when  there  was 
no  oocaaion,and  fieJling  down  agaio.' 

'  However,  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  bat  instead  thereof  assisted  a 
stoat  servant  girl  iu  turning  the 
contents  of  the  caldron  into  a  large 
tureen;  a  proceeding  which  the 
dogs,  proof  against  various  hot 
spladies  which  fell  upon  their  noses, 
watched  with  terrible  eagerness.  At 
length  the  dish  was  lifted  on  the 


table,  and  mugs  of  ale  having  been 
previously  set  round,  httle  Nell 
ventured  to  say  grace,  and  supper 
began. 

'At  this  juncture  the  poor  dogs 
were  standing  on  their  hind  legs 
quite  surprisingly ;  the  child,  having 
pity  on  them,  was  about  to  cast 
some  morsels  of  food  to  them,  before 
she  tasted  it  herself,  hungry  though 
she  was,  when  their  master  inter- 
posed. "  No,  my  dear,  no ;  not  an 
atom  from  anybody's  hand  but 
mine,  if  you  please.  That  dog," 
said  Jerry,  pomting  out  the  old 
leader  of  the  troop,  and  speaking  in 
a  terrible  voice, "  lost  a  haL^)enny  to- 
day.   He  goes  without  his  supper." 

'  The  unfortunate  creature  dropped 
upon  his  forelegs  directly,  wagged 
his  taU,  and  looked  imploringly  at 
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his  master.  "Tou  must  be  more 
careful,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  walking 
coolly  to  the  chair  where  he  had 
placed  the  organ,  and  setting  the 
stop.  "Ck)me  herel  Now,  sir,  you 
play  away  at  that,  while  we  have 
supper,  and  leave  off,  if  you  dare !" 
The  dog  inmiediately  began  to  grind 
most  mournful  music.  Mis  master, 
having  shown  him  the  whip,  re< 
sumed  his  seat,  and  called  up  the 
others,  who,  at  his  direction,  formed 
in  a  row,  standing. upright  l&e  a  file 
of  soldiers.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said 
Jerry,  looking  at  them  attentively. 
''The  dog  whose  name  's  ca]Jed 
Oato.  The  dogs  whose  names  ain't 
called,  keep  quiet;  Oarlo!"  The 
lucky  individual  whose  name  was 
called,  snapped  up  the  morsel  thrown 
towards  him,  but  none  of  the  others 
moved  a  muscle.  In  this  manner 
they  were  fed  at  the  discretion  of 
their  master.  Meanwhile  the  dog  in 
disgnu^  ground  hard  at  the  organ, 
sometimes  in  quick  time,  sometimes 
in  slow ;  but  never  leaving  off  for  an 
instant  When  the  knives  and  forks 
rattled  very  much,  or  any  of  his 
fellows  got  an  unusually  large  piece 
of  £stt,  he  accompanied  the  music 
with  a  short  howl;  but  he  imme- 
diately checked  himself,  on  his 
master  looking  round,  and  applied 
himself  with  increased  diligence  to 
the  Old  Hundredth.' 

What  playfiilness  and  gentle  tri- 
fling is  nere !  Should  the  poor 
traiued  poodle  have  ever  got  on 
Mr.  Dickens's  table,  and  tumbled 
the  ink  bottle  on  newly-written 
pages,  for  which  the  world  was 
waiting— just  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
little  dog  Diamond  treated  certain 
precious  calculations  —  we  might 
swear  he  would  take  the  misfortune 
as  gently  as  did  the  great  astronomer. 

When  Hugh,  in  the  story  of '  Bar- 
naby  Budge,^  is  led  to  execution,  a 
hint  is  given  of  a  dog — ^no  more  than 
a  bare  hint— which  is  yet  introduced 
with  such  art  as  to  raise  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  wild  mfSan  who  is 
being  brought  to  execution.  A  man 
with  a  comer  in  his  heart  for  a  poor 
brute  who  has  been  fiadthful  to  him, 
is  not  wholly  unredeemed.  '  Unless/ 
said  Hugh,  glancing  hurriedly  back, 
unless  any  person  here  has  a  fimcy 


for  a  dog,  and  not  then  unless  he 
means  to  use  him  well.  There's  one 
belonging  to  me  at  the  house  I  came 
£rom,  and  it  wouldn't  be  eaoy  to  find 
a  better.  He'U  whine  at  firsts  but 
he^U  9oon  ^et  aver  thai,* 

Thus  IS  skilfully  suggested  the 
image  of  some  living  creature. 

With  the  memory  of  that  child  for 
whom  it  was  said  half  the  empire 
mourned — ^was  there  ever  such  a 
compliment  paid  to  novelist?— he 
has  bound  up  the  affection  of  a 
dog— 'a  great,  hoarse,  shaggy  dog, 
chiuned  up  at  the  back  of  the  house ' 
— whose  roiighness  becomes  softened 
before  the  influence  of  little  Paul. 
Going  away  after  that  wonderful 
party  at  Doctor  Blimber's,  and  see- 
ing the  Toots',  and  Cornelias,  and 
Feeders,  and  the  whole  company  of 
schoolboy  faces  clustered  round  him 
in  the  hall,  he  thinks  of  his  four- 
footed  Mend, '  Ask  them,'  he  says  to 
the  Doctor, '  to  take  care  of  Diogenes, 
if  you  please.'  Diogenes  was  the 
dog  who  had  never  in  his  '  life  re- 
ceived a  friend  into  his  confidence 
before  Paul.' 

Then  after  little  Dombey  had 
heard  what  the  wild  waves  were  say- 
ing, and  drifted  away  out  of  the 
world,  came  that  well-meant  visit  of 
condolence  to  Florence,  by  the  fedth- 
f ul  Toots,  who .  brought  with  him 
what  was  really  a  delicate  offering. 
' "  He  ain't  a  lady's  dog,  you  know, 
but  you  won't  mind  that,  will  you  ?" ' 
In  &ct,  Diogenes  was  at  that  mo- 
ment staring  through  the  window  of 
a  hackney  cabriolet  into  which,  for 
conveyance  to  that  spot,  he  had  been 
ensnared  on  a  faUe  pretence  cf  rats 
among  the  straw  .  .  .  ,  He  gave  short 
yelps  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  overbalancing  himself  by  the 
intensity  of  every  one  of  those  efforts, 
tumbled  down  into  the  straw,  and 
then  sprung  panting  up  again,  put- 
ting out  his  tongue  as  if  he  nad 
come  express  to  a  dispensary  to  be 
examined  for  his  healtL'  This,  too, 
was  a  dog  '  continually  acting  on  a 
wrong  id^  that  there  was  an  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood  whom  it  toas 
meritorious  to  hark  at.'  Not  surpris- 
ing either,  that  when  he  came  bounc- 
ing into  the  room  that  he  'dived 
under  all  the  furniture,  and  wound 
a  long  iron  chain  that  dangled  from 
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Mb  neck  round  legs  of  chairs  and         After  this  is  it  wanderfol  that  we 
tables,  and  then  tagged  at  it  nntil  his     should  apply  the  term  The  Landseer 
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T^'HST-ce  pas  toui-a-fait  charmant  to  lonnge  on  the  deck, 
Aiid  watch  the  foam-bells  as  the  mainsail  they  fleck. 
Or  connt  the  bine  wayelets  which  ripple  fast  by. 
As  the '  Undine'  speeds  swift  in  the  breeze  of  July  ? 

N'est-cepaa  Umt-a^ait  charmant  to  share  in  the  fan 
Of  a  picnic  in  forest  glades  when  the  fierce  sun 
Shines  down  on  the  sparkling  Moselle — pigeon-pie, 
And— flirtations,  through  all  the  thick  leayes  of  July  ? 

IPest-ee  pas  tout^-fait  charmant  to  take  up  your  stand 
On  the  emerald  velyet  lawn,  mallet  in  hand 
"With  a  demoiBeUe  piquant  and  teasing,  just  by. 
To  teach  you  how  croquet  is  played  in  July  ? 

IPest-ce  pas  Umt-hrfait  charmant  to  drink  in  the  breeze 
Which  the  early  mom  brings  through  the  low  waying  trees. 
By  the  side  of  the  swifi;  stream  where  floats  your  bright  fly. 
And  a  three-pounder  takes—spite  the  heat  of  July  ? 

N'est-ce  pas  taut-orfait  charmant  when  sunk  to  his  rest 
Is  the  sun  in  the  gorgeous  cloud-land  of  the  west. 
To  haye  a  quadrille  on  the  lawn  where  the  eye 
Of  a  chaperone  cold  doesn't  chill  fair  July  ? 

N^est-ce  pas  tout-a-fait  charmant  to  stand  by  the  side 
Of  a  beauty  toxophilite  prompt  to  deride 
Your  teaching  and  stringing,  if  crookedly  fly 
Her  arrowSi  just  turned  by  the  breeze  of  July  ? 

N'est-cepas  tout-a-fait  charmant  with  slack  curb  and  rein 
To  ride  in  sweet  conyerse  through  parkland  and  lane, 
"When  each  curl  of  the  lip  and  soft  gleam  of  the  eye 
'Neath  the  plumed  hat  add  zest  to  the  joys  of  July? 

N'est-ce  pas  tout-a-fait  charmant  to  drifb  on  the  stream 
Through  the  lilies  and  reed-beds,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
With  a  yoice  softly  speaking  whose  music  may  yie 
With  the  low-breathing  tone  of  the  wind  of  July? 

W.  R. 
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AWAY  from  Ihe  rich  heart  of  the 
City;  beyond  the  miles  upon 
miles  of  busy,  well-filled  shops;  be- 
yond the  acres  npon  acres  covered 
with  Inznrions  mansionB;  far  ont 
on  the  weedy  borders  of  the  great 
town— where  town  acquires  a  sterile, 
country  aspect,  and  country  retali- 
ates by  putting  on  the  squalid  look 
of  town,  resigned  in  a  dreary,  hope- 
less way  to  its  defeat  in  the  battle 
with  bricks  and  mortajp— does  Tod- 
man  Terrace  or  Pitman  Place  stretch 
its  monstrous  length  of  obtrusiyely 
genteel  tenements.  Its  lath-and- 
plaster  complexion  promises  the 
honourable  profession  of  architects 
an  early  opportunity  of  exercising 
its  skill  anew  upon  the  same  site. 
The  doornsteps  are  ghastly  white, 
the  bell-handles  defyingly  bright, 
and  the  muslin  curtains  of  the  par- 
lour windows  suggest  in  their  folds 
a  general  idea  of  drifted  snow.  Too 
often,  on  exploring  the  inside,  the 
outside  and  front  are  found  to  haye 
monopolized  more  than  their  pro- 
portion of  the  fluid  devoted  to  house- 
hold lustration.  Without  needing 
to  glance  at  the  Httie  white  ticket 
which  here  and  there  lurks  modestiy 
in  the  comer  of  a  window-pane, 
the  experienced  eye  does  not  Ml  to 
perceive  that  it  has  arrivd  at  one 
of  the  head-quarters  of  lodgers  in 
the  suburbs. 

The  worthy  couples,  or,  as  it  is 
n  many  cases,  the  lone  females 
who  rent  and  famish  these  tene- 
ments, however  much  the^  differ  in 
other  points,  have  almost  mvariably 
one  feature  in  common, — they  aU 
belong  to  the  numerous  &mily  of 
those  who  'have  had  losses.'  Fail- 
ures in  trade,  victims  of  extravagant 
&milies  or  designing  friends,  of  un- 
foreseen and  inevitable  reverses — 
one  way  or  other  they  are  'down- 
oomes,'  who  have  barely  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  small  stock  of  up- 
holstery which  famishes  the  two 
small  parlours  and  half-dozen  ditto 
bedrooms  from  the  wreck  when 
their  worldly  possessions  went  by 
the  board.  With  this  as  stock  in 
trade  they  have  entered  upon  a  new 


line,  which  consists  in  taking  in  and 
doing  for— not  necessarily  in  the  in- 
vidious sense— a  number  of  indi- 
viduals whose  small  means  or  pre- 
carious position  forbid  their  esta- 
blishing independent  homes  of  their 
own.  These  comprise  poor  artists; 
singers ;  musicians ;  autnors,  who,  in 
the  days  when  Grub  Street  was.  in 
existence,  would  have  been  found 
in  that  classic  locality-  teachers; 
clerks;  and  single  females  without 
friends  and  with  very  small  annui- 
ties. Such  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  stationary  population. 
But  there  is,  farther,  a  shifting 
population  of  persons  who  stay  a 
week,  fortnight,  or  month,  seldom 
longer,  and  then  depart,  and  the 
neighbourhood  knows  them  no 
more. 

These  are  the  "  Lodgers  in  the 
Suburbs,'  of  whom  it  is  our  more 
immediate  purpose  to  speak.  They 
are  generally  persons  who  have  '  a 
difficulty;'  whom  convenience,  or  a 
desire  to  weather  out  some  trouble- 
some phase  in  their  existence  away 
from  the  eyes  of  their  world  brings 
into  temporary  seclusion.  A  couple, 
of  whom  the  husband  has  a  cause 
on  in  one  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, come  up  from  the  country, 
timid  of  townspeople,  and  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  in  its  ways,  stay  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  tiien 
.  depart— bustling  and  jubilant  if  the 
decision  has  been  in  their  £stvour,  or 
subdued  and  moodily  revolving  con- 
sequences under  a  reverse.  Or  it  is 
a  bankrupt,  who  daily  betakes  him- 
self to  the  neighbourhood  of  Basing- 
hall  Street  to  pore  over  those  hope- 
less volumes  which,  balance  one 
side  a^dnst  the  other  as  often  as  he 
may,  yield  but  one  invariable  resull^ 
ruin,  min,  ruin.  By-and-by  he  has 
his  final  hearing,  and  departs  to  his 
family  sore  in  heart  and  wounded 
in  seif-respect  by  remarks  he  has 
had  to  listen  to  from  opposing  coun- 
sel—with his  certificate,  maybe,  still 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months  in  the 
distance.  Now  and  then,  but  more 
rarely  than  the  foregoing,  the  new 
comer  appears  to  be  a  man  who  is 
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'wanted'  by  the  police.  That  feet 
may  be  guessed  by  the  persistenoy 
with  which  he  keeps  his  room  duiiiig 
the  day,  going  abroad  only  after 
dark,  and  then  never  without  a  fur- 
tive glance  around  on  leaving  and 
returning  to  see  if  he  is  watched. 
His  apprehensions  effectually  pre- 
vent his  becoming  one  of  the  sta- 
tionary population.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  couple  of  whom  it  is  no  breach  of 
chaii^  to  conclude  the  female  1^ 
a  'protector'  without  the  legal 
claim  to  the  title— a  runaway  wife, 
or  the  travelling  companion  of  an 
absconded  husbuid. 

Such  are  samples  of  the  tempo- 
rary tenants  whom  the  back  par- 
lours and  upper  floor  bedrooms  of  a 
neighbourhood  of  suburban  lodgers 
hold  in  hiding.  Generally  they 
come  and  depart  without  attracting 
observation,  except  from  their  land- 
ladies, whom  experience  teaches  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  one  carpet 
bag  which  ordinarily  constitutes  the 
luggage,  especially  at  that  period 
when  the  week's  lodging  money  be- 
comes due.  They  go,  and  carry 
their  mystery  with  them  to  some 
other  neighbourhood.  But  occasion- 
ally an  incident  comes  to  light  which 
manifestly  forms  one  link  in  an  un- 
developed romance,  and  supplies  a 
subject  for  a  few  days'  gossiping 
conjecture.  Two  or  three  en)eri- 
ences  of  one  house  may  stand  for 
alL 

Some  few  years  have  passed  since 
a  Mr.  Johnson,  or  Jones— one  name 
will  do  as  well  as  the  other,  since  it 
is  a  remarkable  feet  comiected  with 
this  class  of  lodgers  in  the  suburbs 
that  tiiey  invariably  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  those  femilies  whose 
appellatives  can  scarcely  be  held 
distinctions— a  Mr.  Johnson  engaged 
a  room,  and  entered  on  possession 
witiii  the  customary  stock  of  lug- 
gage—the  one  carpet  bag.  The 
new  arrival  was  a  well-dressed,  slim 
young  man,  of  perha|)s  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  and,  as  his  habits  soon 
showed,  of  very  shy  and  retiring  dis- 
position. He  seldom  left  the  house, 
and  when  casually  met  on  the  stairs 
or  seen  in  his  room  by  the  servant 
in  attendance,  invariably  wore  his 
hat,  a  broad-brimmed  wideawake, 
polled  low  down  over  the  face.    He 


was  abstemious,  and  gave  but  little 
trouble  in  errands  to  the  public- 
house,  in  which  particular  he  was  a 
marked  exception  to  the  general  run 
of  lodgers  m  the  suburbs.  For 
nearly  a  month  the  quiet  lodger 
earned  his  landlady's  praises  for  his 
httle-trouble-giving  habits,  when 
suddenly  one  evemng  towards  dusk 
she  was  summoned  to  his  room  to 
receive  the  rent  due  to  tiie  end  of 
the  unexpired  week,  bidden  good- 
bye, and  Mr.  Johnson  was  gone. 

His  mode  of  departure  was  too 
consonant  with  the  ordinary  habits 
of  the  class  to  have  exdted  much 
observation,  but  for  what  followed. 
Early  on  the  morning  following 
Mr.  Johnson's  departure  a  well- 
dressed  man  of  middle  age,  accom- 
panied by  a  police-sergeant,  came 
to  the  house,  and  made  such  in- 
quiries as  identified  the  object  of 
tiiem  with  the  departed  lodger. 
From  remarks  that  escaped  them  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
Mrs,  —  (the  name  did  not  trans- 
pire), a  young  lady  of  respectable 
position,  who,  having  been  forced 
into  a  marriage  against  her  will, 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
some  bustie  m  the  course  of  the 
bridal  festivities  to  disappear  from 
the  scene,  and  leave  bridegroom, 
friends,  and  wedding  guests  to  as 
hopeless  a  search  as  did  the  bride  in 
'  The  Mjstietoe  Bough.'  From  that 
day  the  luckless  husband  obtained 
no  clue  to  the  runaway  till  the  one 
which  brought  him  hither  in  search 
of  her— just  too  late.  How  the  ob- 
ject of  the  search  got  information  of 
the  intended  visit,  or  whether  she 
merely  obeyed  one  of  those  instinc- 
tive impulses  which  sometimes  en- 
able us  to  evade  unseen  danger, 
were  mysteries  the  neighbourhood 
never  solved  Equally  in  the  dark 
is  it  as  to  whether  the  husband  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  the  fugitive  or 
Mr.  Johnson  still  occupes  lodgings 
in  the  suburbs. 

Even  the  proverbial  indifference 
of  London  lodgers  to  their  fellow- 
occupants  under  the  same  roof  was 
not  proof  agamst  an  accession  which 
came  in  the  person  of  a  lad  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  who  engaged  a  bedroom, 
and  soon  settied  down  into  the  desul- 
tory habits  of  lodgers  without  occu- 
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pation.  He  was  eyidently  not  town- 
bred,  and  his  diffidence  and  want  of 
self-possession  equally  told  that  he 
had  not  been  long  from  the  country. 
An  indefinable  scared  look  indicated, 
the  runaway;  but  whether  from 
friends  or  from  justice  his  counte- 
nance afforded  no  clue.  About  a 
fortnight  had  passed,  when  one 
morning  a  man,  who  frt)m  his  ap- 
pearance might  have  been  a  trades- 
man in  a  country  town,  accompanied 
by  a  widow  of  some  forty  years  of 
age,  came  to  the  door.  After  a 
lengthened  conference  with  the  land- 


lady, the  party  was  shown  unan- 
nounced into  tJie  room  in  the  boy- 
lodger's  occupation.  An  alarmed 
exclamation  of  'Mother!'  followed 
by  sobs  from  the  female,  was  all 
that  was  heard  ere  the  door  closed 
upon  them.  More  than  an  hour 
went  over,  when  the  landlady  was 
summoned  to  have  her  claims  dis- 
charged, and  the  two  visitors  left, 
taking  the  lad  with  them.  What- 
ever had  been  the  delinquency,  there 
was  forgiveness  and  restoration  in 
the  aspect  of  the  group  as  they  bore 
off,  shame-£GU)ed,  yet  relieved,  the 


youngest   of  our    lodgers  in   the 
suburbs. 

Sometimes  the  mode  of  disap- 
pearance suggeste  suspicions  of  a 
dark  &te  having  overtaken  the 
missing  party,  whose  unclaimed 
pe];^onal  effects  remain  the  sole  evi- 
dences of  a  myst^  never  to  be 
unravelled  on  this  side  of  time. 


In  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  his 
tenancy  disappeared  a  young  man 
of  gentlemanly  demeanour  who  had 
en^ged  the  best  accommodation 
available  in  the  house.  He  had  no 
lack  of  means—at  least  nothing 
about  him  betrayed  that  painM 
anxiety  in  pecuniary  matters  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  class  gene- 
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nDy.  Nor  did  he  ayoid  publicity^ 
or  seem  to  dread  pursuit  Yet  he 
-WBB  restless  in  all  his  moyements, 
sfcurtmg  at  trifles,  and  seemingly 
passed  whole  nights  without  rest. 
A  physician  might  have  detected 
symptoms  of  brain  fever  in  all  this, 
while  09ie  more  learned  in  the  human 
heart  might  have  read  eyidencc  of  a 
subtler  disease.  It  was  almost  a 
relief  to  those  under  the  same  roof 
to  learn  that  Mr. had  been  ab- 
sent some  days,  although  he  had 
left  no  intimation  nor  taken  any 
portion  of  his  api)arel  with  him. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  months  his 
portmanteau  was  opened.  No  ad- 
dress was  found  in  it:  nothing  to 
afford  a  clue  to  his  history  except  a 
ccHTespondenoe  in  a  female  hand,  but 
without  place,  date,  or  signature. 


It  showed  the  writer  to  have  run 
through  all  the  phases  of  coquetry : 
she  had  been  devoted,  cool,  utterly 
careless  of  the  feelings  of  her  vic- 
tim, even  to  the  declaration  of  her 
preference  for  another.  Besides  this 
heartless  record  there  was  a  minia- 
ture of  a  feir-haired,  blue-eyed  girl, 
and  a  tress  of  that  fair  hair  tied 
with  blue  ribbon.  That  was  the 
sole  clue  to  the  i&te  of  the  missing 
man  that  ever  turned  up.  Perhaps 
the  dark  under-current  of  the 
Thames,  where  it  eddies  round  the 
piers  of  some  of  the  bridges,  might 
have  revealed  something  more. 

But  the  reader  may  consider  this 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  ragged 
fringe  to  the  parti-coloured  mantle 
of  London  Society. 
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AMONG  THE  POWDEE. 


*  Mbtheolin  Powder  Mills, 
June  20th,  1863. 

'Aot>  why  don't  you  pay  ns 

your  promised  visit?  Tou  need  not 
be  frightened  at  the  ominous  sound 
of  a  Powder  Mill.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger,  or  your  humble  ser- 
Tant  would  know  bettor  than  to 
take  up  his  residence  here.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  your  only  chance  to 
escape  being  "blown  up"  is  to  come 
here  without  deky.  I  shall  be  visit- 
ing town  next  Tuesday,  and  mean 
to  take  you  back  with  me  on  the 
Wednesday;  so  fiul  at  your  peril/ 

Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible, 
and  parrying  the  remonstrances  of 
sorrowing  relatiyes,  to  whose  femi- 
nine sensibilities  the  name  of  gun- 
powder was  a  dismay,  and  tiie  dis- 
tant view  of  a  rifle  in  a  shop-window 
a  very  Gorgon's  head  of  terror,  we 
submitted  ourselves  to  the  tempter, 
and,  after  a  journey  of  some  few 
hours,  entered  the  chaise  which  was 
to  conduct  us  to  the  dread  pre- 
cincts. 

We  had  perused  more  than  one 
account  of  powder  manufEictories. 
We  had  heard  of  dismal,  blasted 
heaths,  black  and  withered  as  by 
the  fiery  storm  of  the  desert,  of 
stunted  vegetation,  and  trees  shat- 
tered to  rolinters  by  repeated  explo- 
sions. We  had  read  narratives, 
Xncturesque  and  appalling  as  the 
wondrous  paintings  of  Briigel  him- 
self, telling  of  the  blackened,  grim, 
and  resolute  visages  worn  by  the 
workmen  who  were  bold  enough  to 
peril  their  lives  for  &bulous  wages ; 
of  the  awftd  silence  broken  only  by 
hoarse  whispers,  and  of  the  canals 
into  wt^ch  every  one  has  orders  to 
jump  if  any  one  should  happen  to 
shout. 

With  a  mind  stored  with  such 
associations  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
when  the  gate  was  swung  open 
which  led  to  the  mills,  we  cast  one 
anzious  glance  at  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  in  hopes  that  they  might 
be  bound  with  copper,  or  at  least 
that  the  horse's  hoofii  might  be  shod 
with  some  such  metal,  so  that  a 
stray  spark  might  not  disperse  our 


component  parts  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  As  if,  however,  to  mock 
the  little  nervousness  which  crept 
over  us,  the  horse  dashed  <^  at  his 
best  speed,  incited  by  the  |>ro8X)ect 
of  his  wonted  stable,  shaking  his 
harness  till  it  rattled  like  a  dancer's 
castanets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  dismounted  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  Meth^glin  Powder 
Mills. 

We  looked  around  in  bewildered 
astonishment  Where  were  the 
mills?  Where  were  the  scorched 
plain,  the  shattered  trees  and  the 
withered  herbage,  ibe  silence  as  of 
death,  and  the  sombre  looks  of  the 
residents  ?  A  fair  and  smiling  land- 
scape met  our  view ;  a  heather-clad 
hiU  rose  purple  in  the  background ; 
a  clear  little  stream  rushed  cheerily 
over  its  pebbly  bed ;  on  our  Idt  a 
field  of  waving  com  rippled  in  the 
breeze;  a  fruitfid  orchard  nodded 
on  our  right;  while  swathes  of 
newly-made  hay  perfumed  the  air; 
and  in  front  of  the  house  a  mmiber 
of  labourers  were  busily  loading  a 
cart  with  the  fragrant  harvest.  We 
may  mention  casually  that  the  horse 
attached  to  the  above-mentioned 
cart  suddenly  turned  obstinate,  and 
flatly  declined  to  ascend  Ihe  hill 
leading  to  the  farm-yard ;  but, 
thanks  to  our  friend  Mr.  Bare/s 
instructions,  was  reduced  to  speedy 
obedience  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  mill. 

But  where  is  the  mill?  A  h'ght 
cloud  of  white  fleecy  vapour,  evi- 
dently emitted  from  a  steun-engine, 
was  stealing  through  the  trees,  and 
on  walking  a  few  steps  in  its  direc- 
tion we  discovered  a  row  of  small, 
quaint-looking  buildings,  formed  of 
strong  buttressed  brick  at  the  ends, 
and  the  sides  and  roof  simply  made 
of  slight  boards.  The  door  of  one 
building  stood  open;  something 
black,  huge,  and  mysterious  rolled 
slowly  in  the  gloom  of  its  interior ; 
and  just  outside  the  door  sat  two 
figures,  the  one  a  grimy  man  with 
a  big  hay-coloured  beard,  and  the 
other  a  woman  in  a  red  shawl,  and 
a  bonnet  cocked  perpendicularly  on 
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ha  head  after  fhe  fiishion  of  rural 
maidflUR  and  bathinff^women.  Both 
\rere  busily  occnpied  in  dlBCossiiig 
bread  and  meat,  with  occasional 
lefiarance  to  an  enormoas  jug.  This 
was  the  mill,  and  these  were  a  work- 
man and  Mb  wife,  who  seemed  to 
have  preferred  eating  their  dinner 
in  the  most  adTante^geous  position 
for  being  blown  to  atoms  should  the 
mill  ezploda 

We  naTep  been  told,  on  very  ex- 
oellentauthority,  that  when  M.  Blon- 
din  retires  into  plain  clothes  and 
private  hfe,  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  meals  on  a  rope  stretched 
a  nnle  or  bo  &om  the  ground;  but 
sinoe  we  visited  that  mill,  we  have 
senonslydoabted  the  assertion.  Per- 
haps the  man  was  so  used  to  being 
blown  up  ^bsA  he  had  come  to  look 
upon  such  an  adventure  merely  as  a 
pleaaing  excitement.  The  last  time 
that  he  had  undergone  that  experi- 
ence, he  and  the  wall  were  projected 
to  a  considerable  distance,  the  wall 
was  shattered  to  atoms,  and  he  lost 
tiie  beet  part  of  his  beard. 

The  remainder  of  the  buildings 
required  in  the  manu&cture  of  gun- 
powder were  disposed  along  the 
nrook,  care  being  taken  to  separate 
the  dangerous  houses  as  fisur  as  pos- 
sible from  each  other,  the  stove, 
or  house  wherein  the  powder  is 
finally  dried  before  paclong,  being 
placed  at  the  ftrthest  extremity  of 
the  grounds.  Familiarity  does  truly 
breed  contempt,  at  all  events,  of 
danger;  for  whereas,  on  our  first 
arrival,  we  were  cautiously  chaiy  of 
passing  near  the  stove,  we  soon  re- 
garded it  with  supreme  indifference, 
and  were  accustomed  to  take  our 
matutinal  bath  in  the  stream  that 
washed  its  walls,  having,  with  the 
aid  of  an  experienced  engineer, 
built  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of 
deepening  its  waters. 

We  reskled  in  that  mill  for  about 
ten  days  and  never  spent  a  plea- 
santer  time.  Still,  after  our  return, 
on  tooldng  again  into  the  paper 
which  contained  the  dismal  accounts 
of  such  places,  and  finding  that  they 
all  agreed,  whether  written  by  mas- 
culine or  feminine  pens,  in  depicting 
them  in  the  most  sombre  hues,  we 
cune  to  the  conclusion  that  our  mill 
must  have  been  a  very   paragon 


among  mills,  a  ram  avis  like  the 
white  swan  which  recently  caused 
such  consternation  in  Australia. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  small  scale  on 
which  these  mills  were  constructed 
might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  discrepancy  between  the  reality 
and  the  imagination.  We  therefore 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
visit  one  of  the  largest  gunpowder 
manu&ctories  of  this  count^,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Hall 
were  conducted  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  establishment  at 
Faversham. 

Strange  to  say,  the  impression 
left  by  this  manufactory  was  even 
more  pleasing  than  in  the  former 
instance,  the  scenery  being  more 
picturesque,  the  foliage  more  luxu- 
riant, and  the  fiowers  more  plenti- 
ful Not  the  least  sign  of  desolation 
met  the  eye,  which  was  everywhere 
attracted  by  the  varied  greens  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  bright 
flowers  that  bloomed  in  every  direc- 
tion; while  the  birds  sang  merrily 
on  the  branches,  and  no  idea  of 
danger  seemed  to  influence  the  five 
hundred  workmen  who  were  plying 
their  tasks  in  their  different  voca- 
tions. As  if  in  defiance  of  popular 
prejudice,  the  dwelling-house  is 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  row 
of  mills,  thus  uiowing  the  entire 
confidence  reposed  by  the  proprietor 
in  the  securify  of  the  works. 

What  these  works  are  shall  now 
be  se^i  as  the  reader  accompanies 
us  in  our  progress  through  theuL 

Every  one  knows  that  gunpowder 
is  composed  of  three  ingredients- 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur — 
and  that  the  value  of  the  powder 
lies  in  the  pr^er  handling  of  these 
substances.  We  will  take  them  in 
their  order,  and  after  watehing  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  use,  will  follow  them 
through  the  mills  until  they  emerge 
in  their  perfected  state  as  gun- 
powder. 

The  chief  ingredient  in  powder  is 
the 'villanous  saltpetre/  which  oc- 
cupies about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  parte  necessary  to  form  gun- 

Eowder.     It  must  be  understood, 
owever,  that  the  proportions  vary 
slightly  in   the   several   kinds   of 
powder,  and  that  different  nations 
F  a 
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employ  different  pioxxortionB.  Still, 
the  average  compodtions  may  be 
given  as  containing  seventy -five 
parts  of  saltpetre,  fifteen  of  chareoal, 
and  ten  of  snlphnr.  As,  therefore, 
the  saltpetre  occupies  the  most  pro- 
minent place,  we  will  take  that  sub- 
stance first  in  order. 

Entering  a  large  shed,  we  find 
ourselves  slightly  bewildered  by 
strange  objects  and  ceaseless  motion, 
and  are  forced  to  wait  a  while  until 
we  have  accustomed  our  eyes  to  the 
xmwonted  sights,  and  have  begun 
to  analyze  the  apparent  confusion 
which  reigns  around.  Great  heaps 
of  dirty  and  uneven  crystals  are 
piled  in  comers;  mounds  of  appa- 
rent snow  are  gathered  into  huge 
wooden  vessels;  a  body  of  brick- 
layers are  busily  engaged  in  building 
some  complicated  masonry  around  a 
caldron  that  looks  like  a  pantomimic 
giant's  wideawake  hat  made  of  cop- 
per; several  bare-armed,  sturdy  work- 
men are  diligently  stirdng  the  liquid 
contents  oflarge  shallow  vats;  others 
are  tending  the  fires  that  heat  the 
contents  of  several  great  caldrons, 
companions  to  the  copper  wide- 
awake already  mentionea;  others 
are  passing  &om  spot  to  spot,  cast- 
ing inquisitive  glances  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works;  while  at  the 
fiurther  end  of  tiie  building  a  bevy  of 
women  are  mfghtily  busy  at  some 
mysterious  work,  their  elbows  flying 
like  lambs'  tails,  and  their  tongues 
scarcely  less  industrious.  As  if  to. 
add  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  un- 
initiated spectator,  the  whole  build- 
ing is  croissed  and  recrossed  with 
pipes,  beams,  straps,  and  gutters,  so 
that  tiie  unwary  observer  is  tolerably 
sure  to  trip  over  some  metal  pipe, 
to  knock  his  head  against  some  un- 
expected beam,  or,  if  he  escapes 
these  dangers,  to  tumble  into  a 
great  vat  of  unpleasant -looking, 
steaming  liquid  that  yawns  to  re- 
ceive him  into  its  hot  bosom. 

This  is  the  house  wherein  the 
saltpetre,  or  '  Peter,'  as  it  is  fami- 
liarly termed  for  the  si^  of  brevity, 
is  prepared  for  its  incorporation 
with  the  other  two  ingredients. 

When  first  'digged  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,'  the 
saltpetre  is  quite  useless  for  the 
powder-manufecturer's  purpose,  not 


only  being  mixed  with  fragments  of  . 
earth  and  other  foreign  substances, 
but   bearing   within  itself  several 
salts  which  would  seriously  injure 
its  efficiency. 

The  *  grough  peter,'  as  the  sub- 
stance is  termed  before  being  puri- 
fied, is  composed  of  moderately 
large  crystals,  averaging  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  evidently  very 
impure.  The  first  process  is  to 
place  it  in  one  of  the  large  caldrons 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
distilled  water,  and  then  to  boil  it 
until  the  saltpetre  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  A  tap  is  then  turned, 
which  permits  the  hot  fluid  to  pour 
out  of  the  caldron  into  a  great 
canvas  strainer  through  which  it 
XMSses,  leaving  behind  all  the  me- 
chamcal  impurities,  such  as  earth, 
fragments  of  wood,  &c.  It  is  then 
suffered  to  pour  into  a  large  shallow 
pan  only  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  where 
a  large  admixture  of  common  salt, 
otherwise  called  muriate  of  soda,  is 
separated,  and  suffered  to  flow  away 
through  tubes. 

After  evaporation  has  partially 
taken  place,  long  crystals  are  seen 
to  shoot  through  the  liquid  like  the 
frost  foliage  on  window-panes,  and 
are  immediately  broken  up  by  con- 
stant stirring  with  great  wooden 
rakes  armed  with  copper  teeth. 
The  result  is  that  the  saltpetre,  un- 
able to  form  large  crystals,  is  per- 
force obliged  to  make  little  ones, 
almost  microscopical  in  their  mi- 
nuteness, not  larger,  indeed,  than 
those  of  snow.  In  former  times  the 
purified  saltpetre  was  suffered  to 
form  itself  into  large  crystals,  which 
were  afterwards  ground  into  pow- 
der. But  the  present  improved 
plan  possesses  two  great  advantages, 
the  one  being  that  the  water,  which 
is  always  mechanically  contained 
between  the  layers  of  a  large  crystal, 
can  find  no  pliu;e  in  those  of  minute 
size;  and  the  other,  that  no  grind- 
ing is  necessary,  and  all  the  expense 
of  mills  and  engines  is  saved,  to- 
gether with  the  time  that  was  con- 
sumed in  working  them. 

The  purified  s^tpetre  is  beautiful 
to  look  at,  white  and  glittering  as 
newly-£Eillen  snow,  and  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  yields  to  the 
pressure  with   me   same   peculiar 
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oepitation  that  is  found  in  snow  on 
a  very  froety  day.  The  reader  must 
remember  that  in  the  few  pages  that 
can  be  devoted  to  the  entire  subject, 
it  is  impossible,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary, to  narrate  eyeiy  detail,  and 
that  we  can  only  give  the  salient 
points  of  each  process  in  the  manu- 
&ctnre.  Without,  therefore,  de- 
scribing the  yarious  minutiffi  of  the 
work,  we  proceed  to  mention  that, 
when  the  fluid  has  been  sufficiently 
stirred,  the  saltoetre  is  raked  to- 
gether, removed  by  means  of  wooden 
shovels,  and  thrown  on  a  sloping 
board,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  it  has  drained  itself  nearly  dry, 
and  is  then  put  into  the  vessel 
where  it  awaits  the  men  who  carry 
it  away.  Copper-lined  wheelbarrows 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  wood 
is  speedily  eaten  away  oy  ihe  action 
of  the  nitre;  and  when  the  snowy 
substance  has  reached  its  destina- 
tion, it  is  thrown  into  great  bins 
that,  but  for  their  whiteness,  would 
conjure  up  pleasing  associations  of 
long-stored  port  Here  it  under- 
goes a  final  drainage,  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  mixing  machine. 

Taking  a  temporary  leave  of  the 
saltpetre,  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  charroal. 

The  woods  used  for  this  purpose 
require  careful  selection,  the  harder 
kinds  being  quite  useless  to  the 
ix>wder  manu&cturer,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  softer  woods  being  now 
accepted.  Dogwood  is  used  for  the 
best  sporting  gunpowder,  alder  and 
willow  being  employed  for  Govern- 
ment and  blasting  powders. 

The  first  process  in  converting 
the  wood  into  charcoal  is  to  remove 
the  bark,  which,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main, would  ruin  the  powder,  and 
cause  it  to  throw  out  sparks  like  a 
firework.  It  is  then  seasoned  by 
being  stacked  in  the  open  air,  so 
that  the  wind  can  pass  ^Greely  be- 
tween the  sticks.  It  requires  at 
least  two  years  of  seasoning  before 
It  is  fit  for  use,  and  is  better  if  it  can 
remain  unused  for  double  the  time. 

Wood  from  which  this  charcoal  is 
to  be  made  is  always  cut  in  the 

r'ng  while  the  sap  is  up,  so  that 
bark  may  be  the  more  easily  re- 
moved. Dogwood  18  generally  cut 
every  five  or  six  years,  the  willow 


every  six  or  seven  years,  and  the 
alder  is  permitted  to  grow  for  toa 
years  before  it  is  cut  It  is  always 
arranged  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  dimensions,  in 
order  to  obtain  uniform  results  in 
the  charring.  The  dogwood,  being 
small,  is  piled  entire,  as  are  the 
smaller  sticks  of  alder  and  willow, 
but  the  larger  pieces  are  split  longi- 
tudinally, so  as  to  eicpedite  the  pro- 
cess of  seasoning.  The  amount  of 
wood  required  for  this  purpose  is 
almost  incredible.  Whole  acres  of 
ground  are  covered  with  the  wood, 
which  is  piled  in  heaps  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  in  length,  six  feet 
wide,  and  eight  or  nine  high,  drawn 
up  in  regular  order  like  the  ranks 
of  a  regiment,  and  having  just  suffi- 
cient interval  between  them  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  the  workmen. 
One  is  quite  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
apparentiy  exhaustless  stores  which 
are  exhibited  to  the  view,  and  is 
almost  disposed  to  side  with  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  who  believed 
that  the  wood  was  used  as  fuel  for 
the  furnaces. 

Taking  some  of  the  seasoned  wood, 
we  proceed  to  the  place  where  it  is 
converted  into  charcoal  Hiis  pro- 
cess is  accomplished  by  distillation, 
the  wood  being  no  longer  burned  in 
heaps,  covered  with  earth,  according 
to  the  old,  wastefiil,  and  imperfect 
custom. 

The  building  which  we  now  enter 
might,  from  its  appearance  and  all- 
pervading  blackness,  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  chimney-sweeps  in 
the  land.  Everything  is  black:  a 
stamp  on  the  ground  raises  a  cloud 
of  soft,  black  dust,  and  by  the  time 
the  visitor  leaves  its  walls  his  &ce 
has  assumed  a  fine  grey  hue,  diver- 
sified by  a  few  black  patches. 

In  the  centre  of  tne  buflding  is 
seen  a  large  square  solid  edifice  of 
brick,  having  a  row  of  circular  iron 
plates  or  doors.  These  are  the  doors 
leading  to  the  cylinders  or  retorts, 
as  they  are  called,  in  which  the  wood 
is  charred.  Opposite  each  retort 
stands  an  iron  frunework  mounted 
on  wheels,  bearing  on  its  top  a  great 
iron  cylinder  lying  horizontally  on 
revolving  rollers.  A  man,  who,  we 
are  informed,  is  an  active  gunner 
iu  the  volunteer  artillery  corps,  but 
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who  from  all  appearance  has  passed 
his  life  up  a  chimney,  now  comes 
forwa]:d,  and  nnfolds  the  whole 
mystery  of  chaxooal-making. 

The  cylinder  is  filled  with  the 
yroQ^,  and  the  month  closed.  The 
m^ii  {hen  pnshes  the  whole  frame 
t^  to  the  mouth  of  its  particnlar 
letort,  opens  the  circular  door,  ez- 
hilnting  a  fiery  cavity  such  as  the 
pencil  of  Retch  has  depicted  in  his 
'Fridohn/  pushes  the  iron  cylinder 
into  tiie  retort,  and  closes  the  door. 
The  whole  process  irresistibly  re- 
minds the  observer  of  loading  a 
Whitworth  cannon,  the  retort 
answering  to  the  bore  of  the  gun, 
the  cylinder  taking  the  place  of  the 
cartridge,  and  the  iron  door  repre- 
senting the  moveable  breech.  The 
various  gases  which  are  evolved 
escape  from  the  cylinder  through  a 
hole  at  the  end,  and  pass  into  a  tube 
which  forces  them  through  the  fire 
below,  so  that  the  wood  is  actually 
made  to  assist  in  its  own  incremsr 
tion,  and  a  large  amount  of  fuel  is 
saved. 

After  the  wood  has  been  suffi-^. 
ciently  charred,  a  process  which 
occupies  between  three  and  four 
hours,  the  iron  doors  are  reopened ; 
the  cylinder  is  withdrawn  by  iron 
hooks,  is  run  again  upon  its  stand, 
and  conveyed  to  another  part  of  the 
room.  Away  goes  the  sable  mana- 
ger, and  in  a  few  moments  is  heard 
a  deafening  rattle  and  clangour  like 
the  artificial  thunder  in  a  tiieatrical 
tempest  The  cause  of  this  horrible 
discordance  is  soon  visible  in  the 
shape  of  a  cylindrical  iron  barrel 
termed  a  'cooler,'  which  is  being 
rolled  along  over  the  hard  ground. 
Into  this  vessel  the  charooal  is 
raked,  and  therein  is  shut  up  from 
the  air  until  cooL  Were  the  air 
suffered  to  gain  admission  to  the 
charcoal,  the  whole  mass  would  soon 
bum  away,  and  reduce  itself  to  a 
white  ash,  and  therefore  the  coolers 
aro  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
aur  is  thoroughly  excluded.  To 
show  the  necessity  for  the  precau- 
tion, the  lid  of  a  cooler  was  removed. 
As  we  looked  into  its  black  recesses, 
a  dull  red  speck  grew  slowly  out  of 
the  darkness,  spread,  brightened, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  centre  of 
the  charooal  was  a  mass  of  glowing 


firo.  The  cooling  process  occiy;)ies 
several  hours,  and  when  quite  com- 
pleted the  charooal  is  stacked  away 
in  the  storo-houses. 

Charcoal  when  thus  prepared  is 
wondrously  light,  very  brittle,  giving 
way  with  a  sharp  snap,  and  presents 
the  original  grain  of  tiie  wood  in  a 
perfect  manner.  In  some  sticks  of 
dogwood  charcoal  now  before  us,  the 
rings  formed  by  the  annual  growth 
of  the  wood  are  clear  and  well  de- 
fined; the  broken  wood-cells  are 
visible  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying- 
glass,  and  even  the  large  pith-cells 
in  the  centre  retain  their  wonted 
forms. 

The  next  process  with  the  char- 
coal is  the  gimding.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  machine  that  exactly 
resembles  a  magnified  coffee-mill, 
and  that  rapidly  reduces  the  brittle 
material  to  a  powder  so  fine  that 
the  least  breath  drives  it  up  in 
clouds.  After  it  has  been  strongly 
pulverized  and  sifted,  it  is  removed 
to  a  room  adjoining  the  spot  where 
the  saltpetre  has  been  deposited; 
and  the  two  ingrediente  await  in 
separate  apartmente  the  arrival  of 
the  third  substance,  without  which 
they  could  not  be  combined. 

The  sulphur  is  mostly  obtained 
from  Sicily,  where  it  is  deposited  by 
volcanic  action,  and,  like  the  salt- 
petre, is  sent  to  this  country  in  a 
very  impure  state.  As  in  the  former 
case,  the  unpuiified  sulphur  is  termed 
'grough'  brimstone,  the  hard  g 
being  apparently  a  guttural  addition 
to  the  word '  reugh,'  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  successive  genera- 
tions. Grough  sulphur  is  in  small 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pea,*but  with  tolerably  sharp  angles, 
and  of  very  irregular  form.  Its 
colour  is  dingy  yellow,  with  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  brown  or  even  a 
tinge  of  green.  The  process  of  puri- 
fication is  rather  complicated,  and 
would  need  the  aid  of  illustrations 
to  be  thoroughly  explained ;  but  ite 
principal  pointe  may  be  described  as 
follows. 

The  grouch  sulphur  is  placed  in 
a  caldren,  similar  to  that  which  is 
employed  for  dissolving  the  saltpetre, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  impurities 
removed  by  skimming.  When  suffi- 
ciently melted,  it  is  allowed  to  fiow 
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fhioogh  a  tc^  into  moulds  sunk  in 
the  ground.  Each  mould  is  filled  to 
the  top,  and  a  pieoe  of  iron  hooping 
is  then  bent  nearly  double^  and  the 
two  ends  pushed  deeply  into  the  soft 
substanoe,  thns  forming  a  handle  by 
which  it  may  be  remoYed  when  cool 
and  hard.  Being  left  undisturbed 
in  these  moulds,  a  considerable 
amount  of  impuiity  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom^ where  it  forms  a  layer  of  a 
darkish  gray  colour,  some  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness.  After  the 
sulphur  is  cool,  it  is  drawn  out  of 
the  mould  in  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
dark  sediment  is  chopped  c^  with  a 
iiatchet 

When  the  last  particle  of  pure 
sulphur  obtainable  by  these  means 
has  been  procured  £rom  the  mass, 
and  the  little  that  remains  would 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  extracting 
it,  the  residue  is  laid  aside  and  sold 
to  the  Titriol-makers.  In  this  state 
it  is  called  'sulphur  idvum,'  and 
looks  extremely  fike  gray  limestone. 
On  breaking  it,  however,  a  slight 
scattering  of  minute  sulphur  par- 
ticles is  seen  entangled  in  the  mass, 
and  can  be  rubbed  off  by  the  finger.^ 

QThe  sediment  ia  lOtuiTied  to  the 
grough,  to  undergo  the  same  process 
again;  and  the  partially  purified 
sulphur  is  now  passed  on  to  another 
ingenious  but  complicated  apparatus, 
where  it  undergoes  the  last  process 
of  cleansing,  and  is  melted  down  in 
readiness  to  be  poured  into  moulds. 
The  attendant  tests  its  state  by 
plunging  a  metal  rod  into  the  semi- 
liquid  mass;  and  it  is  most  curious 
to  see  the  melted  sulphur  ding  to 
the  rod  like  treacle,  and  creep  slowly 
down  until  it  drops  off  in  tenacious 
strings.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  lovely 
amb^  colour,  often  deepening  to- 
wards carmine;  and  the  gi^dual 
change  &om  translucent  red  to 
opaque  yellow  is  veiy  curious, 
when,  at  last,  the  &fitidious  ^e  of 
the  manager  is  satisfied,  the  purified 
sulphur  }B  allowed  to  flow  into 
earthenware  moulds  bound  with 
iron,  and,  when  cool,  is  turned  out, 
and  laid  aside  for  use.  In  this  stage 
of  its  progress,  the  sulphur  is  shaped 
veiy  like  a  su^loaf ,  and  the  skittle- 
like aspect  presented  by  nine  or  ten 
of  these  '  loaves,'  as  they  are  nmged 
on  the  floor,  causes  an  almost  irre- 


sistible Ittoging  to  take  up  a  good 
heavy  ball  and  knock  them  over. 

When  broken  up,  the  suli^ur  is 
really  beautifuL  Its  colour  is  the 
clearest  and  softest  yellow,  and  ihe 
glittering  crystalline  structure  has 
the  lustrous  gloss  and  qiwrkle  of 
pure  spermaceti.  Eaeh  loaf --if 
wemay  so  call  them— is  now  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  then  carefully  ground 
in  a  mill  xmtil  reduced  to  ahnost 
impalpable  powder.  As  the  mill 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  almost 
identical  with  those  that  will  pre- 
sentiy  be  described,  we  shall  only 
mention  that,  like  the  saltpetre  and 
charcoal,  the  sulphur  is  now  t^en 
to  the  mixing-house. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  va- 
rious processes  have  been  sufficiently 
innocent;  but  with  the  mixing  oom- 
menoes  a  slight  danger.  Ajtor  the 
various  proportions  of  saltpetre, 
charcoal,  and  sulphur  have  been 
carefully  weighed,  they  are  taken  to 
the  mixing-machine,  and  placed  in 
the  hopper.  This  machine  ccmsists 
essentially  of  a  large  box,  in  which 
revolves  a  double  set  of  large  cop- 
per-toothed combs.  The  ingredients, 
being  placed  in  the  hopper,  and  the 
machine  set  in  rapid  motion,  fall 
from  the  hopper  into  tiie  square  box, 
and  in  their  passage  are  met  by  the 
combs,  which  dash  the  particles 
about  as  if  hurled  by  a  whirlwind, 
and  before  they  can  pass  into  the 
receiver  have  mixed  them  most 
effectually.  Some  such  machine  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  mixing, 
as  the  very  different  specific  gravities 
of  the  ingredients  would  otherwise 
keep  the  charcoal  at  the  eniEaod, 
while  the  other  two  substances 
worked  their  way  to  the  bottom. 
The  double  comb  is  rather  appro- 
priately tenned  a '  devil/  and,  as  all 
the  powder  has  to  pass  through  a 
very  fine  sieve,  no  extraneous  matter 
or  ill-ground  granules  can  get  among 
the  mixed  materials. 

Having  followed  these  substances 
thus  far,  we  now  accompany  them 
to  the  incorporating-mills,  whero 
they  are  pressed,  and  sque^sed,  and 
rolled  into  a  homogeneous  maa& 

These  mills  are  simple  enough, 
but  their  power  is  tremendous.  In 
lack  of  engravings  we  will  attempt 
to  describe  an  incorpoxating-mill  by 
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meanfi  of  fiuniliar  objects.  Set  a 
couple  of  mufEbs  on  edge«  about 
two  inches  apart,  and  run  a  knitting- 
needle  through  their  centres.  Now 
place  the  muffins  in  a  saucer,  and 
there  is  a  very  decent  though  distant 
imitation  of  a  powder-mill;  merely 
requiring  that  for  the  muffins  should 
be  substituted  a  pair  of  blocks  of 
marble  or  iron  discs,  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches 
thick,  an  iron  rod  to  take  the  place 
of  the  knitting-needle,  and  a  simi- 
larly shaped  '  bed '  of  iron  or  marble 
to  represent  the  saucer.  The  '  ran- 
ners,^  as  the  upright  discs  are  called, 
revolye  freely  on  the  axle,  and,  as 
the  axle  itse&  is  turned  continually 
by  machinery,  they  exert  a  terrific 
foroe  on  any  substance  placed  in  the 
bed. 

The  reader  may  here  remark  that 
the  Motion  of  stone  against  stone  or 
iron   against  iron  would   produce 

rks,  and  in&llibly  blow  up  all 
powder.  So  it  would  if  these 
substances  were  permitted  to  come 
in  contact,  but  iney  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  layer  of  powder 
which  is  being  ground,  and  which 
actually  becomes  its  own  protector. 

By  legal  enactment,  only  forty- 
two  pounds'  weight  of  powder  may 
be  ground  in  a  mill  at  one  time. 
Each  '  charge,'  as  this  weight  is 
technically  ^led,  is  laid  carefully 
on  the  bed  of  the  mill,  and  spread  as 
evenly  as  possible,  and  then  sprinkled 
with  a  certain  amount  of  distilled 
water,  called  professionally  '  liquor.' 
Two  wooden  scrapers  are  so  arranged 
that,  as  the  runners  revolve,  the 
powder  is  continually  removed  from 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  thrown 
under  the  runners ;  and  when  all  is 
arranged,  a  handle  is  pulled,  and  the 
puissant  machine  begms  its  task. 

There  is  something  almost  awftd 
in  these  machines,  and  to  remain 
within  the  house  requires  a  little — 
just  a  littie— resolution.  Tou  look 
into  the  bed,  and  you  see  a  blank 
space ;  you  look  at  the  runner  as  it 
remorselessly  revolves,  and  you  see 
ainother  blank  space  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  former.  Let  those 
two  portions  of  naked  iron  touch 
each  other,  and  away  goes  the  whole 
mill  into  the  air.  Nearer  and  nearer 
roll  the  runners;  closer  and  closer 


seems  the  impending  £Eite.  There  is 
now  no  time  for  flight,  so  you  watch 
the  result  in  silent  horror;  when, 
just  as  the  explosion  appears  inevi- 
table, round  comes  a  scraper,  flings  a 
supply  of  powder  under  the  wheel, 
and  you  breathe  freely  again. 

In  this  establishment  no  less  than 
seventy  of  these  mills  are  kept  at 
work.  Day  and  night  the  terrible 
wheels  roll  their  ceaseless  course,  re- 
quiring no  aid  from  the  hand  of 
man,  but  working,  working,  with  a 
tireless  energy,  as  if  Michael  Scott 
had  imprisoned  within  their  massive 
forms  the  restless  imp  that  clc^  the 
Eildon  Hills  in  three.  Littie  light 
is  needed  tfor  these  mills,  as  the 
superintendent  has  but  to  put  in 
the  charge,  set  the  machinery  at 
work,  look  in  occasionally  to  see 
that  all  is  right,  and,  after  a  definite 
time,  to  remove  the  powder.  After 
sunset,  each  null  is  illuminated  by  a 
lantern,  placed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  separated  from  the 
machinery  by  a  pane  of  strong  gla^, 
and  set  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water,  in 
order  to  extinguish  any  sparks  ^t 
might  be  given  out 

The  incorporation  is  a  most  im- 
portant process  in  the  manu&cture, 
and  the  longer  that  the  materials 
are  kept  under  the  runners,  the 
better  is  the  powder.  Cknnmon 
powder,  for  blasting  purposes,  oxUy 
remains  in  the  mill  for  a  very  short 
time ;  while  the  best  sporting  gun- 
powder endures  at  least  ten  hours' 
grinding. 

Strength,  it  may  be  here  observed, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  essential  for 
good  powder,  uniformity  being  even 
more  requisite  than  mere  strength, 
especially  for  military  purposes.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  powder 
strong ;  but  to  make  it  of  uniform 
strength  is  quite  another  matter; 
the  least  alteration  in  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredienta,  a  few  turns  more 
or  less  of  the  mill,  or  even  tiie 
amount  of  liquor  employed,  exerting 
a  wonderfrd  influence  on  the  powder. 
Artillerymen  say  that  they  would 
always  prefer  to  be  served  with  in- 
ferior, but  uniform  powder,  to  the 
best  and  strongest  powder  that  can 
be  made,  but  where  the  strength  is 
uncertain. 

A    most  ingenious   and  withal 
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simple  apparatus  has  been  affixed  to 
the  mills,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  an  explosion.  It  may  be 
leoeiTed  as  an  axiom  that  an  incor- 
porating-mill never  'blows/  except 
ihiongh  some  n^lect  or  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  an  attendant  Bat 
as  men  will  be  careless,  and  mills 
-will  accordingly  blow,  it  is  as  well 
to  confine  the  damage,  if  possible,  to 
the  individnal  mill  where  the  acci- 
dent took  place,  and  so  to  prevent 
more  than  a  single  charge,  t.  0., 
forty-two  ponnds,  of  powder  from 
exploding.  This  is  no  easy  matter; 
powder  being  a  most  eccentric  sub- 
stance, sometimes  enduring  the 
contact  of  flame  without  injory,  and 
BometimeB  exploding,  as  if  in  sym- 
pathy with  another  explosion  that 
has  taken  place  at  a  distance.  In 
this  establishment,  however,  the 
pioblem  has  been  successftilly  solved, 
and  even  thoagh  six  or  seven  nulls 
are  placed  in  a  row,  and  worked 
by  uie  same  shaft,  it  is  impossible 
that  more  than  one  should  explode. 
Over  each  pair  of  runners  is  a 
large  copper  vessel,  holding  about 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  fixed  to  a 
revolving  shaft  that  runs  through 
the  whole  series  of  nulls.  The  water 
Tessels  and  shaft  are  so  balanced 
that  they  would  overturn  themselves 
were  th^  not  held  upright  by  a 
trigger-catch.  Just  below  tiie  water- 
vessel  is  a  fiat  board  or  shutter  laid 
horissontally,  and  communicating 
with  the  trigger-catch.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  mills  ex- 
plodes, the  shutter  is  lifted  by  the 
shock,  hbemtes  the  trigger-catch, 
and  all  the  vessels  simultaneously 
empty  themselves  into  the  mills, 
laymg  the  powder  some  six  or  eight 
inches  under  water.  The  same  effect 
can  be  produced  by  pulling  a  handle, 
which  2S  fixed  within  reach  of  the 
attendani  The  evening  before  we 
visited  this  establishment,  one  of 
the  mills  had  '  blown,'  through  the 
wilful  neglect  of  a  workman.  Though 
quite  dose  to  the  dweUing-house, 
littie  harm  had  ensued.  The  cul- 
prit had  been  ratiier  severely 
scorched,  bat  was  doing  well,  owing 
to  the  cotton  wool  which  had  been 
immediately  placed  on  the  injured 
parts;  the  shed  had  been  blown  to 
pieces;  the  ronnershad  been  rough- 


ened, and  required  to  be  re-fiioed, 
and  about  three  hundredweight  of 
powder  had  been  drowned.  As,  how- 
ever, the  sheds  are  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  blown  to  pieces, 
and  can  be  run  up  again  in  a  few 
hours,  the  damage  was  of  a  very 
tiifiing  Mnd,  while  the  drowned 
powder  would  be  removed  from  the 
mills,  the  saltpetre  extracted  and 
used  again. 

After  the  powder  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  needfiil  crushing,  it  is 
worked  by  the  action  of  the  runners 
into  a  kind  of  paste,  technically 
called  '  mill-cake.'  If  permitted  to 
dry,  themill-cakeis  black,  moderately 
compact  and  fragile,  being  easily 
broken  by  the  fingers.  If  reduced 
to  the  granular  state  in  which  pow- 
der is  sold,  without  undergoing  a 
further  process,  the  grains  would  be 
too  soft;  and,  accordingly,  the  cake 
is  taken  from  the  mills  to  a  room  in 
which  are  several  powerful  hydraulic 
presses.  Here  it  is  worked  in  rather 
a  peculiar  manner. 

First,  the  massive  doors  of  a  press 
are  opened,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole 
interior,  and  on  "the  bottom  of  the 
press  is  carefully  spread  a  layer  of 
the  mill-cake.  Upon  this  layer  a 
sheet  of  rather  thick  copper  is  ar- 
ranged. Another  layer  of  mill-cake 
is  spread  over  the  copper,  and  by 
degrees  tiie  whole  press  is  £dled  wit& 
alternate  layers  of  mill-cake  and 
sheets  of  copper.  The  doors  are 
then  closed  and  secured;  and  the 
powder  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of 
four  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  After  a  time,  this  pressure  is 
relaxed,  the  doors  re-opened,  and 
the  powder  is  removed  in  slabs  about 
an  mch  thick,  and  as  hard  as  block 
marble,  which  they  much  resemble. 
It  is  now  called  '  press-cake,'  and  if 
broken  by  a  blow  from  a  wooden  or 
copper  mallet,  it  presents  a  fracture 
clear  and  sharp-edged  as  that  of 
stone. 

Still  following  our  powder  through 
its  successive  stages,  we  take  a  piece 
of  press-cake  and  repair  to  the '  com- 
ing '  house,  t.  e.,  the  place  where  the 
hwl  block  cake  is  broken  into  the 
little  black  grains  with  which  we  are 
so  fiuniliar. 

Before  entering  this  house,  we  are 
forced  to  take  certam  precaations. 
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An  Attendant  ZDakes  his  appearance 
by  the  door,  carrying  a  number  of 
great  leather  boots,  in  which  no 
metal  is  used*  Stopping  before  the 
gate,  he  puts  a  pair  of  these  gigantic 
'  slippers^  as  they  are  £Bbcetiously 
called,  within  the  door,  and  directs 
the  visitor  to  step  careMly  over  the 
high  threshold  into  the  slippers. 
They  are  so  big  that  eyen  the  giant 
of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so 
much,  would  find  little  dif^culty  in 
wearing  them,  and  their  stiff,  bucket- 
like  tops  produce  a  yery  odd  sensa- 
tion about  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
gait  employed  by  the  wearer  is  per- 
force ckf  a  yeiy  unique  description, 
and  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
walk  of  a  fly  that  has  just  escaped 
from  a  milk  jug.  Altogether,  the 
inexperienced  yisitor  feels  as  if  he 
could  reaUze  the  sensations  of  an 
Esquimaux.  On  leaying  the  house, 
similar  precautions  are  taken;  the 
yisitor  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  stepping  out  of  the  slip- 
pers over  the  threshold,  and  on  the 
outer  earth.  The  shppers  are  worn 
in  most  of  the  houses.  The  workmen 
are  eyen  prohibited  from  wearing 
pockets,  lest  they  should  carry  un- 
extinguished pipes,  or  the  ineyitable 
lucifer-match,  into  the  works.  Beer 
is  another  of  the  prohibited  articles. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  tanned 
hides,  fastened  down  with  copper 
nails,  and  the  most  jealous  precau- 
tions are  taken  that  not  eyen  a  grain 
of  sand  should  find  admittance  within 
the  house.  Nothing  is  conyeyed  to 
or  from  the  coming-house  by  land, 
an  elaborate  e^stem  of  canals  haying 
been  ingeniously  cut,  so  that  the 
press-cake  is  brought  to  the  house 
in  boats,  and  the  completed  powder 
remoyed  in  the  same  manner.  Nu- 
merous bridges  cross  the  canals; 
and,  lest  a  passenger  should  happen 
to  kick  a  littie  dirt  into  the  boat 
while  passingtbeneath,  the  boatmen 
sound  a  whistle  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proach a  bridge,  and  do  not  cease 
until  the  yessel  is  &irly  clear.  No 
workman,  on  penalty  of  immediate 
discharge,  ventures  to  cross  a  bridge 
as  long  as  a  whistle  is  sounding. 

We  will  now  enter  the  'coming- 
house,'  a  place  almost  as  black  and 
grimy  as  the  oharcoal-sbed.  Here 
are  numbers  of  metal  rollers,  covered 


with  projecting  teeth  of  vaiious.size8, 
and  arranged  in  sloping  rows,  like 
flights  of  cylindrical  stairs.  The 
whole  place  is  traversed  by  a  com- 
plicated system  of  leather  atraps  to 
which  litUe  buckets  are  attached, 
these  being  called  Jacob's  jadders. 

All  lookis  harmless  enough:  the 
superintendent  puts  our  piece  of 
pressH^e  into  a  hopper,  and  then 
gives  a  quiet  nod  to  the  attendant. 
The  man  gives  a  small  wheal  a  half 
turn,  dnkWB  a  handle  out  of  the  wall, 
just  as  an  organist  draws  a  stop,  and 
a  slight  trembling  is  felt  throughout 
the  ouilding.  He  then  goes  to  a 
lever,  gives  it  a  pull,  and  one  of  the 
machines  begins  slowly  to  move, 
with  a  kind  of  subdued  creaking,  as 
if  it  preferred  remaining  quiet,  rie- 
sentiy  another  handle  is  drawn  out, 
and  another  machine  begins  to  work, 
until  the  whole  set  are  in  motion. 
They  rapidly  increase  their  speed, 
the  roUers  whirl  round,  crushing  tiie 
stony  mill-cake  like  snow ;  the  hop- 
pers clatter  and  sluJce;  tiie  Jacob's 
ladders  run  swiftly  over  their  pivots ; 
everything  bangs,  quivers,  or  groans ; 
the  noise  is  deafening,  and  it  Beeam 
as  if  nothing  could  save  the  mill 
from  beingj  blown  into  a  thouamd 
pieces. 

Taking  courage,  however,  fitom 
the  imperturbable  calmness  of  our 
guide,  and  catching  as  well  as  we 
can  the  few  words  that  the  uproar 
permits  to  reach  our  ears,  we  watch 
the  press-cake,  as  it  is  roughly 
broken  by  one  set  of  rollers,  passed 
on  to  another  set,  which  further  re- 
duce it,  picked  up  by  Jacob's  ladders 
and  conveyed  to  another  machine  for 
some  new  process,  picked  daintily 
out  of  the  receptacle  by  other  Jacob's 
ladders,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
comnhcated  sufferings,  taken  to 
another  comer  of  the  building,  and 
fireed  from  dust ;  and,  lastly,  watch 
it,  as,  self-sorted,  it  pours  itself  into 
the  tubs  that  are  placed  breath 
certain  spouts. 

The  coming-house  is  indii^uiably 
the  most  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a 
stranger.  In  me  mills,  the  powder 
is  damp,  and  there  is  only  one  mode 
by  which  it  is  likely  to  explode.  But 
in  the  corning-house  it  is  dry,  flies 
about  in  light  dust,  is  trodden  under 
foot,  gets  in  the  mouth,  leaving  a 
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fine  flaTOur  of  ealtpetre  behind^  and 
is  apparently  on  the  point  of  being 
ignitei  in  tweniy  different  places  at 
once. 

Becent  improTements  aie  nowhere 
more  oonspicnons  than  in  this  part 
of  Hie  establishment.  Formerly,  the 
process  of  coming  occupied  the  per- 
sonal labour  of  many  men.  The 
XnesB-cake  was  broken  to  pieces  with 
wooden  mallets,  and  the  fragments 
lednoed  to  the  proper  size  and  form 
by  being  forced  through  the  inter- 
stices of  a  sieve.  A  wooden  bowl 
was  placed  in  each  sieve  together 
with  the  powder,  and  the  rapid  ro- 
tating movement,  which  was  com- 
mnnicated  by  machinery,  caused  the 
bowl  to  squeeze  the  powder  through 
the  sieve,  and  form  it  into  grains. 

Beside  the  mamiest  imperfection 
that  attended  this  arrangement, 
such  as  the  clouds  of  dust  continually 
flying  off  as  the  bowl  crushed  the 
powder  through  the  holes,  several 
danp^eis  were  likely  to  ensue.  Sup- 
ppsmg,  for  example,  that  by  some 
mischanoe  a  fra^ent  of  stone  or 
any  other  hard  substance  had  crept 
into  one  of  the  sieves,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  broken  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  fragments  would  strike 
against  each  other,  and  produce  a 
spark.  Now,  however,  no  such 
clumsy  machine  is  used,  the  powder 
being  literally  bitten  into  properly- 
sized  gndns  ;  and  if  a  hard  substance 
should  happen  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, the  machine  quietly  drops  it 
into  a  receptacle,  and  proceeds  with 
its  work.  The  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  end  is  at- 
tained, is  remarkably  elegant,  but 
could  not  be  explained  without  the 
use  <^  diagrams. 

When  delivered  from  the  coming- 
niaehine,  the  powder  is  for  the  first 
time  entitled  to  the  name,  and  for 
many  practical  purposes  is  ready  for 
use.  It  has  yet,  however,  to  under- 
go two  more  processes  before  it  is 
fit  for  the  musket;  for  the  grains 
are  not  quite  dry,  and  rough,  duU, 
and  grayjish-black,  without  the  gloss 
whidn  is  so  much  admired.  This 
gloss  is  imparted  in  two  ways,  fric- 
tion being,  however,  employed  in 
both. 

Still  following  our  powder,  we  are 
taken  to  the  'glazing 'house,  a  place 


which  we  'should  certainly  have  set 
down  as  the  chum-house  of  a  very 
large  dairy.  Bows  upon  rows  of 
barrels  are  seen  arranged  horizon- 
tally, and  revolving  on  pivots  by 
means  of  leather  straps  communicat- 
ing with  a  water-wheeL  The  pow- 
der is  placed  in  these  ;ban:els,  the 
aperture  closed,  and  the  machines 
then  set  in  motion,  when  the  barrels 
begin  to  revolve,  at  first  slowly,  but 
afterwards  increasing  their  ^peed, 
until  they  whirl  round  at  an  aunost 
fearful  rate. 

The  friction  of  the  graios  agvnst 
each  othw  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  glosfflr  surface,  and  the 
longer  the  powder  is  left  in  the  bar- 
rel, the  higher  is  the  polish  jlt  takes. 
Some  powder  now  before  us,  which 
is  black  and  shining  as  if  cut  from 
jet,  was  kept  for  ten  hours  in  the 
coming-bairels,  and  all  the  finer 
and  better  kinds  of  powder  are 
glazed  in  the  same  way.  The  coarse 
blasting  powder,  however,  is  found 
to  keep  better  if  faced  with  plum- 
bago, and,  accordingly,  a  liUle  of 
that  substance  is  placed  in  the  baiv 
rels  together  with  the  powder.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  glazing,  a  vast 
amount  of  caloric  is  evolved>and  the 
hot  state  of  the  barrels— on  which 
the  hand  can  scarcely  be  borne— is 
really  terrifying. 

The  last  process  in  powder-making 
consists  in  driving  out  the  moisture 
which  has  clung  to  the  grains,  in 
spite  of  ^11  the  varied  ord^ds  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  undergo. 
This  perilous  task  is  achieved  in  a 
house  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment. We  enter  the  house,  and  feel 
very  warm ;  a  second  door  is  oi)ened, 
and  we  feel  very  hot,  as  weU  we 
may,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
130°  Fahr.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  tier  u])on  tier 
of  shallow  trays,  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  in  which  the  powder  is  ar- 
ranged in  successive  ridges,  like  a 
black  potato  ground.  The  necessary 
heat  is  obtained  by  means  of  steam- 
pipes,  which  traverse  the  building, 
and  raise  the  temperature  without 
endangering  the  contents.  Our 
companions  soon  began  visibly  to 
liquefy,  and  retreated  into  the  cooler 
air:  but  a  constitution  habituated  to 
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the  Tnrldsh  bath  can  endure  a  won- 
derfdl  amonnt  of  heat,  and  enabled 
ns  in  the  present  instance  to  examine 
the  structure  without  the  slightest 
inoonyenience. 

After  haying  dried  the  powder  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  its 
strength  is  of  the  requisite  force. 
For  ttaa  purpose,  two  ounces  of  the 
powder  are  carefully  weighed,  in- 
serted into  a  mortar  by  means  of  a 
long-nosed  funnel,  and  a  sixty-eight 
pound  solid  shot  then  placed  on  the 
powder.  The  mortar  is  then  fired^ 
and  unless  the  powder  propels  the 
ball  to  a  certain  distance,  it  is  con- 
sidered defectiye,  and  may  not  be 
stored  in  the  magazine. 

It  is  astonishing  how  loud  a  re- 
port is  made  by  me  two  ounces  of 
powder,  and  how  &r  the  huge  shot 
is  projected  by  so  insignificant  a 
charge.  The  mortar  being  fixed,  the 
line  teken  by  the  shot  is  well  known, 
so  that  any  one  who  does  not  ven- 
ture on  that  line  is  perfectly  safe. 
Still,  it  was  rather  startling  to  see  a 
man  walk  off  with  a  wheelbarrow, 
during  the  process  of  loading,  per- 
mit the  shot  to  pass  high  over  his 
head,  and  then  coolly  pick  it  njf, 
put  it  in  his  wheelbarrow,  trundle  it 
back  again  to  the  mortar,  and  wipe 
it  dean,  in  readiness  for  the  n^ 
fire. 

After  the  powder  has  passed  all 
the  tests,  it  is  conveyed  by  water  to 
the  magazine,  a  place  which  seems 
impossible  to  be  exploded,  even  if  a 
burning  house  were  to  fall  on  it 

A  deep  square  pit  is  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  the  sides  faced  or 
'  reveted '  with  solid  brickwork,  much 
like  the  trench  of  a  large  fort.  In 
the  centre  of  this  excavation  the 
magazine  is  built,  and  the  whole 
edifice  stands  about  three  feet  deep 


in  water.  There  is  no  mode  of 
access  but  by  water,  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  its  door  passing  through  a 
tunnel,  which  communicates  with 
the  rest  of  the  works,  and  also  leads 
to  a  wharf,  where  vessels  can  be 
loaded  and  despatched  at  once  to 
sea.  The  roof  of  the  magazine  is 
one  large  cistern,  always  kept  full  of 
water,  so  that  nothing  but  the  most 
reckless  neglect  of  every  precaution 
can  ii\jure  so  well-protected  a  spot. 
All  the  dangerous  houses  are  guarded 
after  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
isolated  by  solid  bai^  of  earth  and 
brickwork,  so  that  if  an  explosian 
should  unhappily  occur,  itn  effects 
would  be  confined  to  the  single  house 
where  it  originated. 

Our  space  is  at  an  end,  or  we  could 
right  willingly  speak  of  the  subor- 
dmate  duties  of  the  manufactory ;  of 
the  ingenious  methods  in  which  the 
powder  is  packed  for  home  use  and 
exportation ;  of  the  making  the  well- 
known  tin  canisters,  that  have  pene- 
trated to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  have  served  the  thirsty  desert 
traveller  as  water  fiasks,  when  theori- 
gin£d  contents  have  been  expended ; 
of  the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
boys,  who  gain  their  daily  bread  in 
the  mills  and  equal  the  population 
of  a  small  town;  of  the  volunteer 
corps,  to  which  so  many  of  the  men 
belong,  and  of  the  schools  at  which 
the  children  receive  iostruction.  Of 
all  these,  and  mauy  other  subjects,  we 
cannot  now  speak ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  day  in  accompany- 
ing us  through  his  vast  establish- 
ment, and  with  untiring  kindness 
pointed  out  every  important  detail, 
and  explained  the  working  of  each 
complicated  machine. 
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N  his  door  there  was  a  finely 
polished  brass  plate,  inscribed 

Mb.  JAMES  WOODFIELD, 
Surgeon, 

When  he  first  came  to  this  small 
oountry  town — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
he  first  settled  there  as  a  professional 
man— he  had  been  in  me  habit  of 
passing  in  and  out  of  that  door  often, 
and  of  looking  with  some  pride  at 
the  brass;  for  he  was  a  yonng  man, 
only  jnst  beginning  life,  and  it  was 
Toiy  possible  that  Qie  shining  plate 
pointed  to  a  fatore  in  the  distance 
radiant  with  as  bright  a  lustre  as  its 
own.  Somehow,  unfortonately,  that 
fatore  still  oontinned  to  shine  in  the 
distance,  and  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  that  began  to  drag  rather 
heavily  oyer  the  the  young  surgeon, 
seemed  to  bring  it  no  nearer  to  him. 
ItwBSTery  odd.  He  had  been  told  on 
all  sides  what  a  promising  opening 
there  was  in  Hollowleigh  for  a  sur- 
geon; he  had  congratulated  himself 
that  the  absence  of  M.D.  after  his 
name  was  of  no  consequence — a 
mere  sound,  often  unsought  by  the 
grei^est  men.  And,  besides,  there 
was  already  a  physician  of  old  stand- 
ing in  Hollowleigh. 

And  now  that  he  had  actually 
made  the  plunge,  it  was  irritating 
enough  to  hear  from  other  coun- 
selloiB  that  it  was  foolish  of  him  to 
oome  to  Hollowleigh;  that  Dr. 
Heath  had  all  the  practice,  and  there 
was  no  chance  for  him. 

But  the  most  provoking  part  of 
the  whole  afEftir  was,  that  James 
Woodfield  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
settle  in  his  new  house,  before  this 
Dr.  Heath,  seeming  suddenly  to  dis- 
cover that  his  then  residence  did  not 
suit  hiiii,  had  actually  fixed  upon 
the  large  and  handsome  house  exactly 
opposite  to  that  shining  new  brass 
plate.  It  was  of  no  use  for  James 
to  shake  his  fist  at  the  doctor's  car- 
riage from  behind  the  window  cur- 
tains, of  no  use  for  him  to  wish  there 
had  been  a  school  opposite,  an 
aj^lum,  anything,  in  fact,  but  that 
commodious  residence,  with  its  lawn 


stretching  down  to  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  had  proved  so 
attractive  to  the  physician. 

'  I  chose  this  end  of  the  town  on 
purpose,'  muttered  James,  grinning 
at  we  obnoxious  waggons  which 
brought  the  doctor's  furniture,  be- 
cause he  lived  at  the  other,  and  now 
he  has  actually  followed  me  here. 
Well,  I  suppose  there's  room  for 
both;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  worse 
with  me  than  it  has  been ;  for,  ex- 
cept a  jKDverty-stricken  old  woman 
or  two,  no  patient  has  troubled  me.' 

And  then  he  went  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  his  little  study  and  be 
miserable,  which  was  of  no  use 
either.  But  the  fiEtct  was,  his  eyes, 
glancing  from  time  to  time  through 
tiie  window,  caught  sight  of  tbe 
comer  of  some  luxurious  couch  or 
chair  peeping  from  under  its  cover ; 
of  massive  picture  frames  and  costly 
mirrors.  And  he  could  not  help 
reverting  to  certain  golden  visions 
of  his  own  whose  brightness  had 
faded  by  this  time,  and  left  them 
before  him  only  the  pale  ghosts  of 
what  they  once  were.  Then  that 
carriage  of  the  doctor's  was  the  very 
thing  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
picturing  as  fit  for — somebody.  And 
as  the  thought  recurred  to  him,  he 
sighed  bitterly;  for  the  time  when 
that  somebody  might  be  the  ruling 
genius  of  his  house— even  this  little 
den— seemed  so  &r  off  as  to  be 
almost  mythical 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  so.  He 
held  a  certain  philosophy,  that  cheer- 
ful letters  were  better  than  sad  or 
grumbling  ones;  and,  even  with 
Siose  obnoxious  waggons  before  the 
window,  he,  having  no  prescriptions 
to  write,  and  nothing  particular  to 
do,  had  actually  drawn  pens  and 
paper  towards  him  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  to  her. 

Well,  he  couldn't  help  it.  No- 
thing would  come  this  time  but  the 
beginning  —  'My  own  dear  little 
Margaret '—such  a  long  beginning, 
that  it  lost,  in  fact,  all  the  shapeliness 
common  to  beginnings.  But  for  all 
that,  we  must  feel  severally  guilty 
concerning  those  two  adjectives, 
even  though  our  Alargaret  may  have 
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exceeded  the  average  height  of 
TToman. 

Haidng  written  so  far,  however, 
Mr.  Woodfield's  ink  dried  in  his  pen. 
He  coxdd  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the 
window;  and  the  luxurious  carriage 
had  just  driven  up  with  a  lady  in  it 
— ^two  ladies ;  the  doctor's  wife  anft 
daughter,  he  supposed.  Try  his 
very  utmost,  he  could  not  help 
giving  way  to  forebodings  too  dismal 
for  Margaret's  eye  to  read ;  he  could 
not  think  of  any  possible  good  accru- 
ing to  him  from  tiie  doctor's  invasion 
—as  he  called  it— but  only  harm. 

If  Dr.  Heath  had  stayed  where  he 
was,  a  few  of  the  people  at  this  end 
of  the  town  might  have  had  recourse 
to  the  new  surgeon;  but  now,  of 
course,  all  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  his  old  patients,  would  run 
after  the  great  physician,  who  was 
rich  and  &mous,  and  did  not  care 
about  their  patronage. 

*  The  way  of  the  world,'  muttered 
James,  after  the  fashion  of  disap- 
pointed young  philosophers— 'the 
way  of  the  world.'^ 

And  then  he  saw  Mr.  Percival 
Heath — the  doctor's  only  son— ride 
up  to  that  door  on  a  horse  which 
drew  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the 
window,  and  made  his  eyes  glisten. 

'A  splendid  animal r  soliloquized 
the  surgeon,  who  kept  no  horse — 
pretty  well,  as  he  thought,  bitterly, 
if  he  could  keep  himself.  '  That's 
the  sort  of  thing  I  should  like,  now ; 
make  perfect,  action  first  rate,  and 
a  fine-looking  young  fellow  enough 
on  him,  too.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Per- 
cival goes  in  for  the  profession. 
Perhaps  he'll  be  good  enough  to 
take  tne  house  next  door  to  mine. 
Not  that  it  matters,  though.  Oh, 
yes,  there's  the  surgeiy  bell  1  If  s  a 
wonder  I  know  the  sound,  but  I  do.' 

'  WeU,  Cadger,  what  is  it?* 

Master  Cadger  put  on  the  air 
of  a  boy  who  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  cahnly  collected  under  a  press  of 
business,  concealing  the  fieust  that  he 
had  been  indulging  in  a  solitary 
game  of  marbles  in  the  surgery. 

'  If  s  an  old  party,  sir,  iShat  is  to 
say,  elderly,  who  says  as  she  was  to 
call  for  a  poor  man's  plaster  for  the 
chest.  I  was  to  say  particular  the 
chest,  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take.' 


Mn  Woodfield  looked  through  his 
fiingeii3  at  the  boy,  and  smiled— a 
grim  and  hidden  snule. 

'  You  know  very  well  what  it  is, 
and  where  to  find  it,  Cadger,'  he 
said;  '  go  and  give  it  to  her.' 

*  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  but  is  it 
the  one  directed ' 

'  Be  off!'  cried  James,  sharply. 

For  in  truth.  Master  Cadgei^s  air 
of  intense  occupation  irritated  him. 
The  boy  himself  knew  perfectly 
well  that  his  master  saw  through  it, 
but  he  could  not  know  the  real 
despondency  and  sinking  of  heart 
which  Mr.  Woodfield  sometimes  hid 
under  jokes  about  Master  Cadger's 
press  of  work. 

And  James,  returning  to  his  writ- 
ing materials,  put  them  away  hastily. 

In  general,  Margaret  had  her 
letter  once  a  week  as  regularly  as 
the  county  paper  came  out,  and  he 
got  his  answer  as  punctually;  but 
she  must  wait  another  post  this 
time.  To-day  he  could  not  write  to 
her,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  grim- 
ness  of  sarcasm  that  he  thought  she 
would  put  it  down  to  his  being  so 
busily  engaged  with  his  patiente, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  wnte.  No 
time !  That  was  the  greatest  evil. 
He  had  too  much  time,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it 

But  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  went  on,  and  things  were 
much  the  same  for  Mr.  Woodfield. 
There  was  a  dogged  perseverance 
about  him,  however,  which  refused 
to  give  up,  or  to  lose  all  hopa  A 
few  patients,  unremunerative  it  is 
true,  but  still  patiente,  did  fall  to  his 
lot.  By-and-by  there  might  be 
more;  at  any  rate  he  was  not  going 
to  give  in  easily.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  could  study  and  increase  his  stock 
of  knowledge.  He  believed,  with  that 
strong  belief  in  himself  which  rarely 
outlives  youth,  that  it  was  in  him  to 
do  great  things,  if  only  he  could 
have  an  opening. 

He  thought,  however,  that  he 
would  give  up  going  to  parties,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  had  been 
advised  to  go  as  one  means  of 
making  himself  known ;  but  though 
he  had  in  reality  gone  out  leas  for 
that  purpose  than  for  very  weari- 
ness, and  longing  after  something  to 
do,  yet  he  was  getting  tired  of  it 
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He  bftfed  tihe  ideaof  'paahing  the 
profefisicm/  as  he  called  it.  Li  it- 
self it  Tiras  great  and  noble,  and  why 
shcmld  he  use  small  a^  to  push  it 
and  himself  into  notice  ? 

He  had  established  a  slight  ao- 
ipaintanoe  with  many  of  the  towns- 
people, and,  amongst  others,  with 
Mr.  Perdval  Healii,  whom  he  liked, 
but  with  whom  he  could  not, 
perhaps,  under  the  clrcmnstances, 
have  mnoh  in  common,  since  a 
straggling  man  has  little  sympathy 
to  spare  for  a  fi&Tonrite  of  fortune. 
And  he  was  wont  to  think  that  on 
that  young  fellow  eyerytiiing  smiled, 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  marvel  to 
find  him  so  little  spoiled  and  so  fhll 
of  life  and  energy.  Mr  Woodfield 
wondered,  too,  sometimes,  as  he 
looked  at  the  large  house  opposite, 
if  ite  inmates  eyer  thought  of  him  in 
his  struggles  and  unftdfiUed  hoj>es. 
Why  should  they  ?  He  was  nothing 
to  tiiem.  Dr.  Heath  had  a  perfect 
light  to  take  Hiat  house  if  he  chose. 
Possibly,  indeed,  if  he  had  remained 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  it 
would  haye  made  littie  difference  to 
James.  Everybody  would  have 
gone  to  him  just  the  same ;  for  why 
should  people  consult  a  young  un- 
tried surgeon  in  preference  toa  well- 
known  physician,  who,  moreover,  on 
certain  days  gave  consultations 
gratis  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
his  fees? 

Dr.  Heath  had  done  this  for  years ; 
and  the  &ct  of  a  young  smgeon's 
rash  appearance  in  the  town  was  no 
reason  ror  the  discontinuance  of  a 
charity.  He  began  to  think  it  was 
a  mistake  to  come  to  HoUowleigh ; 
nevertheless  the  thing  was  done, 
and  he  must  mste  the  best  of  it 


It  was  more  than  a  year,  it  was 
nearly  two  years  since  the  poHsh  of 
that  brass  plate  had  roused  so  com- 
placent an  expression  on  James 
Woodfield's  foce;  and  he  was  still, 
to  use  a  significant  phrase,  strugglin  g 
to  keep  his  head  above  water.  H& 
friends,  too,  if  he  had  possessed  any 
near  enough  to  examine  into  his 
personal  appearance,  might  have  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  slight  ten- 
dency about  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
to  curve  downwards,  and  altogether 


a  want  of  elasticity  about  the  man 
very  different  from  his  buoyant  air 
of  two  years  ago.  Such  friends  as 
he  had,  however,  were  eitiier  un- 
observant or  not  suffidentiy  inter- 
ested in  him  to  trouble  themselves 
about  his  looks,  and  he  went  on 
his  way  drearily,  with  such  hope  as 
he  could  ;sammon  up  to  help  him. 
He  had  gone  so  fiEtr  as  to  confess 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  decided 
fiaiiure.  He  was  at  times  miserably 
depressed  and  anxious,  almost  ready 
to  give  up  altogether ;  but  if  he  did 
that,  what  was  to  become  of  him? 
A  portion  of  his  small  capital  was 
gone  already :  was  he  to  tnrow  the 
other  after  it  ?  He  might  try  and 
try,  and  yet  have  no  more  chance 
than  that  unlucky  fly  in  his  win- 
dow had  of  eventually  escaping  the 
bloated  spider  on  the  watch  for  him. 

And  of  course,  as  he  looked  at  the 
fly  and  the  web,  his  eyes  tiravelled, 
as  they  always  did,  with  a  persist- 
ency which  astonished  himself,  to 
that  house  opposite ;  and  he  saw  the 
carriage,  which  was  the  ideal  of  his 
visions  in  that  department,  drive  up 
and  deposit  the  ladies  of  Jh,  Heath's 
funily:  three  ladies  this  time,  and 
the  third,  who  was  only  a  visitor, 
report  had  decided  to  be  Mr.  Perci- 
val's  fianc<^e. 

Then  he  saw  IVIr.  Percival  himself 
ride  up  as  usual,  and  noticed  that 
his  one  hand  was  bound  up  in  a 
handkerchief  He  wondered  idly 
what  that  was  for,  and  then,  as  he 
watched  the  young  man  assisting 
the  ladies  from  the  carriage,  and 
marked  how  he  lingered  beside  that 
third  one,  who  did  not  yet  belong 
to  the  £Eimily,  he  was  conscious  of 
a  feeling  so  nearly  akin  to  envy 
that  he  took  himself  to  task  at  once 
for  it 

'  You  are  developing  into  a  surly 
brute,  James  Woodfield,'  he  said ;  '  a 
selfish  cynic,  who  would  snarl  at 
another's  happiness  because  your 
own  is— ah,  well !  where  is  it,  and 
when  will  the  good  time  come  ?* 

After  all,  though  Dr.  Heath's  re- 
moval had  done  his  cause  no  good, 
yet  it  had  furnished  him  with  con- 
siderable occupation,  speculation, 
and  some  amusement.  And  as  it 
grew  darker  that  night  he  took  his 
usual  position,  with  his  elbows  on 
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the  windowHsash,  to  \?atch  the  arriTal 
of  the  doctor's  guests,  for  there  was 
a  dinner-pariy  at  the  opposite  house, 
and  he  saw  amongst  the  arrivals 
magnates  whose  patronage  would 
have  made  the  heart  of  the  struggling 
young  surgeon  glad,  while,  in  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view.  Dr.  Heath 
cared  very  Uttle,  if  at  all,  for  them. 

But  the  doctor's  reception-rooms 
faced  the  lawn,  so  that  after  the 
arrivals  were  over,  and  he  had 
counted  some  dozen  of  ladies  in  the 
gossamer  attire  which  needs  to  be 
made  fireproof,  and  as  many  gentle- 
men l^looking  mournful  in  funeral 
suits,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  watch  the  flickering  lamp 
outside  or  turn  to  the  interior  of  his 
little  room.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  as  he  turned  he  be- 
came aware  of  Master  Cadger  caress- 
ing the  door  handle  and  seemingly 
waiting  his  pleasure. 

'  What  do  you  want,  you  rascal  ? 
Why  don't  you ' 

'Knock,  sir?*  interposed  Master 
Cadger,  briskly.  '  Did,  sir,  if  you 
please;  couldn't  make  you  hear. 
It's  only  a  party  as  lias  been  telling 
me  he*B  going  away.' 

By  a  peculiar  jerk  of  his  thumb 
Master  Cadger  appeared  to  intimate 
that  '/*<?'  was  Dr.  Heath.  At  least 
BO  James  understood  it. 

'Dr.  Heath!    Going  away?' 

'Yes,  sir.  Leastways  he's  going 
to  foreign  parts,  and  can't  come 
back,  not  in  a  day  exactly,  you  know.' 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Woodfield,  col- 
lecting himself,  'what  has  that  to  do 
with  me?' 

'Nothing,  sir.  It's  only  as  the 
party's  always  doctoring,  and  was 
anxious  in  case  she  might  be  took 
sudden  and  no  doctor  to  be  had.  I 
told  her  you  would  be  at  home,  un- 
less, to  be  sure,  some  of  the  country 
patients  sent  for  you.' 

'  That  will  do,'  said  James.  'You 
can  go.' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Woodfield's  heart  did  beat  with  a 
spectral  hope.  If  the  doctor  was 
going  abroad  might  there  not  be  a 
chance  for  him?  It  seemed  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  there  would, 
since  if  people  were  ill  a  new  doctor 
must  be  better  than  none. 

The  fates  were  surely  in  league 


against  James  Woodfield.  No'sooner 
was  his  hope  conceived  than  a  rude 
hand  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Heath  would  leave  a  deputy  behind 
him. 

in. 

Mr.  Fercival  Heath  was  walking 
down  the  HoUowleigh  road  towards 
the  town.  He  walked  slowly,  for  he 
had  an  unusual  sense  of  discomfort, 
which  he  could  neither  sh^e  o^ 
nor  analyse.  It  weighed  upon  him 
with  a  very  heavy  oppression;  it 
was  like  nothing  that  he  could  think 
of  so  much  as  terror;  vague,  un- 
reasoning, but  strong  terror ;  sprinjg- 
ing  from  no  cause  that  he  could  dis- 
cover, and  pointing  to  no  result. 
He  could  not  make  it  out  He  had 
thought  to  shake  it  off  in  the  open 
air,  but  it  seemed  to  get  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  so  he 'had  turned 
back  towards  home.  Was  he  going 
to  be  ill?  He  had  been  blessed 
hitherto  with  such  vigorous  health 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  illness. 

He  raised  the  hand  that  had  been 
bound  up,  and  on  which  there  ap- 
peared a  slight  scar,  to  his  forehead 
confusedly.  As  he  did  so  he  reached 
a  point  in  the  road  where  the  river, 
running  parallel  with  it,  became 
suddenly  visible  by  the  lowering  of 
the  high  road-side  bank. 

Mr.  Percival  started  back  with  a 
pang  of  desperate  misery.  He  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  that  water :  he 
was  afraid  of  it. 

Behind  him  came  two  men  with 
some  dogs,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
them  also;  afraid  of  the  men,  but 
more  so  of  the  dogs ;  and  more  than 
all  he  dreaded  that  gurgling  water. 
He  was  horribly  afraid  of  it. 

He  stood  stUl  and  put  his  hand 
np  again  to  his  forehead,  and  his  eye 
caught  the  httle  scar.  A  cold  per- 
spiration broke  out  over  him,  and  a 
single  ejaculation  passed  his  lips — 

'Good  God!' 

It  was  no  irreverent  outburst 
lightly  spoken.  It  was  —  no  one, 
however,  could  possibly  tell  all 
that  those  two  horrorstricken  words 
were  meant  to  e:mress,  for  a  ghastly 
suspicion  had  broken  upon  Mr. 
Percival's  mind— a  suspicion  that 
a  fate  more  horrible  thsm  anything 
he  could  conceive  hung  over  him. 
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That  Utile  Bcar  had  heen  left  by 
the  bite  of  a  dog.  It  was  a  fortnight 
now  since,  in  pity  to  a  screaming 
child,  he  had  att^pted  to  drive  a 
dog  from  its  path,  and  the  beast  had 
snapped  at  him  and  passed  on.  He 
remembered  now  that  the  dog  had 
been  killed,  and  that  some  idle 
mmonr  abont  his  being  mad  had 
floated  abont  feebly  for  a  day  or  two. 
Snch  romonrs,  however,  being  things 
of  course,  he  had  never  thought  of 
it  a  second  time,  never  even  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  uneasiness 
until  now.    But  now 

fie  was  a  strong-willed,  energetic 
man.  To  get  home  quietly  if  pos- 
fdble,  to  keep  down  this  horrible 
dread,  as  though  his  heel  were  upon 
it,  and  walk  like  other  men,  that 
was  what  he  set  himself  to  do. 
Already  the  air  around  him  was  in- 
stinct with  mad  lurid  eyes  and 
slavering  jaws,  and  he  scarcely  knew, 
as  he  walked  up  the  street,  whether 
it  was  the  houses  that  were  bearing 
down  heavily  upon  him  or  his  own 
fancies  that  made  them  seem  to  do 
so.  fie  got  into  the  house  and 
called  his  servant  fie  spoke  to 
the  man  as  calmly  as  he  could,  and 
gave  him  a  message.  It  was  fruit- 
less. Dr.  fieath's  deputy  had  gone 
out;  time  of  return  uncertain. 

'  William,'  said  Mr.  Percival, '  I'm 
afraid  the  dog  that  bit  me  was  mad. 
Goacross  and  fetch  Woodfield.  Tell 
him  what  I  say,  but  not  a  word  to 
any  one  else.    Be  quick.' 

Mr.  James  Woodfield  was  in  the 
little  room  called  by  courtesy  his 
study,  fie  had  be^  there  pretty 
nearly  all  day,  not  having  spirits, 
p^haps,  to  go  out.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  the  subject  he  had  been 
studying,  and  which  had  roused  con- 
siderable interest  in  his  mind,  was  a 
cure  that  had  been  performed  in 
India  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  fie 
had  made  himself  pretty  well  master 
of  the  details,  and  it  was  a  certain 
psychological  feature  which  occu- 
pied him  when,  after  the  customary 
knock.  Master  Cadger  ushered  in 
Dr.  Heath's  servant 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Party  wouldn't 
wait ;  must  see  yon  directly.' 

The  rest  of  Master  Cadger's  speech, 
which  was  irrelevant,  was  spoken  to 
himself  in  the  surgery,  wnile  Mr. 
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Percival's  case  already  lay  before 
the  doctor  in  his  study. 

Mr.  Woodfield  was  sensible  of  a 
strange  thrill  through  all  his  nerves 
as  he  listened,  and  a  single  phrase 
out  of  that  pamphlet  which  he  had 
been  reading  kept  repeating  itself 
like  an  echo  in  his  brain. 

Without  a  word  he  followed  the 
man  across  the  street  into  the  hall, 
where  he  had  seen  so  many  gos- 
samer-robed ladies  and  black-coated 
gentlemen,  up  the  wide  semicircular 
staircase,  which  might  almost  have 
swallowed  up  his  whole  house,  and 
into  young  Heath's  roouL 

Mr.  Percival  sat  on  the  bed  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  he  was  trembling 
all  over,  and  shrank  back  with  an 
expression  of  tenor  as  the  doctor 
entered. 

Mr.  Woodfield  turned  and  looked 
fiill  into  the  servant's  fiace. 

'You'll  do,'  he  said.  'Come  in 
and  sit  down  there,  out  of  sight,  till 
I  want  you.' 

Then  he  turned  the  key  in  the 
door  softly  and  went  forward,  fie 
seemed  to  have  risen  with  the  occa- 
sion out  of  his  despondency  into  a 
man  of  iron  nerves  and  indisputable 
authority. 

'Woodfield,'  said  Mr.  Percival, 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  scared  and 
bloodshot,  'you  see  I  know  you: 
keep  o£f  for  your  own  sake.  Let  no 
one  come  near  me.' 

James  never  once  took  his  eyes  off 
the  patient's  face  while  he  felt  his 
pulse,  and  Mr.  Percival  returned 
the  gaze  like  one  fascinated. 

'Listen  to  me,'  eaid  James,  still 
with  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
wrist,  and  still  looking  at  him  with 
the  same  steady  eye.  '  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  dog  was  mad.  Ton 
are  strong  and  healthy.  You  have 
never  be^  a  drinker  or  tampered 
in  any  way  with  your  constitution  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Then  there  is  hope  for  you.  The 
vims  will  have  less  chance,  and  my 
treatment  more.  Are  you  capable 
of  following  what  I  say?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  listen.  I  know  that  you 
are  energetic  and  strong-willed. 
Exert  your  will.  Exert  it  first  to 
believe  that  all  you  think  you  see 
or  feel  is,  in  &ct,  delusion ;  exert  it, 
a 
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ab076  aU,  to  keep  aa  quiet  as  pos- 
sible. The  will  ma^  be  oyar-iated 
as  well  as  undelegated;  but  it  is  an 
instnuoent  of  imnnflnfle  power.  If 
you  feel  that  you  are  givmg  way  to 
terror,  try  to  fix  you  eyes  on  mine. 
GoDoe,  you  are  calmer  already.  I 
am  going  to  bleed  you.' 

'Dootor,'  said  the  young  man, 
'  you  hnow  the  dog  was  mad.  Pro- 
mise one  thing,  and  I  will  have 
|)6rfiaot  fiuih  in  you.  Swear  to  kill 
if  you  cannot  cure.' 

James  responded :  '  The  means  I 
am  about  to  use  are  certain  death  or 
certain  cure.' 

*  Did  thc^r  eyer  cuie?* 

'Yes.' 

IV, 

'Sir/  said  the  servant,  honor- 
strickn^  'you  have  Ued  him  to 
death!' 

'  No,'  leplied  James,  with  a  whiten- 
ing about  his  lips,  'only  to  death's 
door.' 

In  iaa^  the  young  man  lay  mo- 
tionless as  a  -corpse,  and  colourless ; 
and  only  the  fnmtest  dimness  was 
visiUe  on  the  glass  which  the  man 
held  to  his  lips. 

'  Will  he  ever  get  over  it, sir?* 

'  I  hope  00.' 

'  Ou^tn't  he  to  be  bound?' 

' No,' said  James,  quickly.  'I  will 
be  here  whan  he  comes  to  himsel£' 

Mr.  Woodfield  went  home,  but 
notforloi^.  He  stayed  but  to  take 
such  refreshment  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  go  o^rar  once  again 
the  details  of  the  case,  which,  by 
what  he  concaved  to  be  so  stnu^  a 
chance,  he  bad  been  studying  v^en 
the  servant  fetched  him.  TheEi  he 
went  back. 

It  was  night,  and  the  gas  under 
which  he  had  watched  those  ball- 
room guests  so  often  shone  upon 
him  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  In 
the  lobby  he  was  startled  by  the 
rustling  of  a  light  dress;  by  the 
sudden  appearance  beside  him  of  a 
radiant  little  creature  whom  he  had 
seen  before,  but  only  at  a  distance ; 
and  by  two  small  white  hands 
gras^nng  his  arm  with  imploring 
restraint. 

It  was  that  third  one— the  poor 
little  girl  who  was  to  have  been  Mr. 
Perdval's  wife;  and  she  was  in  her 


evemng  dress.  Probably  she  had 
but  just  heejrd  the  tenible  natore  of 
his  illness,  for  in  spite  of  all  caution 
it  had  oossed  out;  and  as  James 
looked  at  the  wild  dumb  agony  in 
the  eyes  that  sought  his  &oe  to  read 
if  there  were  any  comfort  there,  he 
exi^iienced  once  again  that  stnmge 
thrill— that  sense  of  exaltation  whidi 
had  roused  hun  befixre  into  the  ex- 
ertion of  an  unsuspected  power. 

'Doctor,  doctor,'— and  then  the 
girl's  voice  sunk  into  a  gasping 
whisper— 'is  it  true?  Isit^jisit?' 

Mr.  Woodfield  took  one  of  the 
poor  little  hands  in  his  own.  He 
felt  so  aged  and  grave  in  this  sudden 
crisis  which  had  drawn  forth  all  his 
strength;  he  was  so  soxxy  for  her, 
thinking,  perhaps,  for  a  moment  of 
his  own  Margaret  under  such  cir- 
comstances,  that  he  did  not  draam 
of  being  cerancnioua 

'  My  dear  young  lady,'  said  James, 
'  I  have  heard  of  one  recovery  from 
such  a  seizure,  and  only  one.  The 
means  that  efleoted  that  recovery 
I  am  using.' 

'You  would  not  deceive  us  1  Th^ 
have  telegraphed  for  Dr.  S^th,  but 
tbesy  were  uncertain  of  his  address, 
and  it  might  never  reach.  Sir,  you 
must  save  him.' 

The  little  hand  was  clinging  to 
his  still,  and  absolutely  wringiag  it 
in  the  intolerable  misery  of  this 
sudden  blow.  She  had  bean  so 
happy  only  yesterday  1 

'  It  is  in  Agher  hands  than  mine,' 
said  James,  gxavely.  '  But  be  com- 
forted; I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
hope.' 

'  Thank  yon,  doctor.  God  bless 
you,  and  help  you  to  save  himi  I 
will ' 

But  he  heard  no  more,  £»  her 
voice  had  broken  into  sobs,  and  she 
had  turned  away  from  him  hur- 
riedly. 

James  went  on  into  the  sick-room, 
which  was  still  quiet  as  he  left  it 
At  another  time  the  possibility  ot 
the  telegram  reaching  Dr.  Heath 
and  bringing  him  home  to  interfere 
with  the  case  might  have  been  dis- 
heartexung,  but  he  had  now  no 
space  to  think  about  it  He  was 
like  one  in  a  trance:  the  strange- 
ness of  his  owing  his  first  serious 
case  to  Dr.  Heath's  son  never  even 
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ettack  lite  then.  He  wus  «o  veso- 
Me  to  kern  his  Mires,  his  whole 
sfatiBDgthor  sdnd  and  body  Strang 
up  to  that  extreme  pitch  o^  exalta- 
tka  i£ndftllllieljef  m  his  own power^ 
on  which  he  beftidved  that  power  in 
a  gnat  meadaxe  to  depend.  When 
the  patient  awoke  to  oansoioTiiaiess 
19i6  dootoi^s  Gfb  most  meet  his; 
muBt  ooixnnnsicate  by  a  power 
which  might  or  might  Bot  be  mes- 
meric— James  did  not  stop  to  argoe 
that— to  him  some  of  his  own  caJm- 
xiess  and  concentration  of  purpose ; 
must  keep  him  if  possible  by  that 
mesmeric  gympathy  from  those 
scared^  wandering  glances  into  the 
distant  comers  where  shapes  of 
honor  Inrked. 

And  again  and  again  the  bleeding 
was  repeated,  each  time  to  the  ma- 
nifest tenor  and  distrust  of  the 
Bervant,  who  thought  Mr.  Woodfield 
certainly  meant  to  kill  his  master. 

Bnt  James  perseyeied.  His  whole 
heart  was  in  the  case;  his  whole 
will  set  npon  saying  the  patient. 
Night  and  day  he  was  with  him; 
his  own  air  and  manner  were  so 
totally  changed,  that  even  in.  the 
doctor's  servants  hall  there  had 
arisen  a  certain  awed  resi)ect  for  the 
poor  surgeon  once  a  fur  butt  for 
witticisms.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
-pected  that  the  long  strain  left  no 
miprees  upon  James  Woodfield,  but 
if  it  had  been  doubly  long  and 
doubly  hard  he  would  have  under- 
gone it  gladly  for  the  great  reward 
of  the  result 

When  Dr.  Heath  came  home  in 
horrible  agony  of  mind,  having  re- 
cdred  tardily,  and  by  a  mere  chance, 
one  of  those  letters  which  were  sent 
after  him  at  first,  he  looked  upon 
the  attenuated  figure  of  his  son ; — 
eyes  which  recognized  him,  with  no 
wild  light  of  madness  in  them,  lips 
that  spoke  to  him  calmly  and  hope- 
fully—as  upon  one  restored  from 
the  dead. 

And  at  onoe'he  hurried  across  the 
street  to  the  little  house  opposite, 
from  a  window  of  which  James  saw 
him  coming,  and  hastened  to  re- 
ceive him. 

The  outpouring  of  Dr.  Heath's 
gladness  is  of  htUe  consequence. 
It  was  rumoured  afterwards  that  he 
had'  offered  to  take  Mr.  Woodfield 


ixAo  parinership,  wfabh  offer,  how- 
ever, James  did  not  aecejpt,  aiid  iMs 
reticence  probably  added  no  litlle  to 
the  Airore  which  began  from  this 
date  for  the  yoraig  stizgeon.  The 
wcmderftil  cure  flew  about  in  all 
diredionB;  it  was  on  everybody's 
1^  Patients  began  to  flow  in  a 
marvellonffl  tide  towards  the  shining 
brass  plate,  to  the  delight  of  Master 
Cadgers  heart  and  the  incceaee  of 
his  bodily  exercise. 

'  Your  son  has  "recovered,'  said 
James  Woodfield;  'but  you  know, 
Dr.  Heath,  that  what  I  did  was  a 
fearful  thing  to  do;  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  would  be  &tal, 
and  that  if  his  constitution  had  not 
been  of  iron,  and  his  health  perfiBct, 
I  must  have  killed  him.' 

'You  have  saved  my  son,'  re- 
sponded the  doctor,  'and  it  will 
make  your  fortune.  I  hope  it  wilL 
I  believe  it  will.' 

V. 

Dr.  Heath  was  right  Twelve 
months  after  that  the  brass  plate 
was  removed  from  the  little  comer 
house.  It  shone  upon  the  shrub- 
bery gate  leading  to  Dr.  Healh's 
old  residence  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  town. 

There  was  a  bay  horse  curvetting 
in  front  of  that  gate,  and  upon  him 
sat  Mr.  Percival  Heath,  looking  as 
handsome  as  ever,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing and  laughing  with  the  young 
surgeon. 

'  Come  in.  Heath,'  said  James, 
with  sudden  gravity,  pulling  a  bell 
and  pointing  out  Mr.  Heath's  horse 
to  a  groom  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons. '  I  have  a  fsivour  to  ask  of 
you,'  he  added  whmi  they  reached 
the  house. 

'  Glad  to  hear  it.  You  are  so 
precious  independent  that  I  never 
have  a  chance  to  prove  my  friend- 
ship.   WeU,  old  fellow,  what  is  it  ?' 

'  I  am  going  to  take  a  very  im- 
portant step.' 

'  Not  to  retire  just  yei' 

'  No,  no,  be  serious.' 

'  Nor  to  take  a  partner?' 

'  No.  I  mean  yes,'  added  James. 
'  I  am  going  to  take  a  partner,  and 
I  VTant  you  to  be  my  best  man  on 
the  occasion.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand?' 

G  a 


M 


The  Doctor's  Fortune. 


*  I  Tmdersiand.  But  suppose  I 
were  going  to  play  principal  in  jxust 
such  another  afOairr 

*  I  know/  said  James,  suddenly 
seeing  before  him  a  bright  little 
figure,  with  a  &ce  of  misery,  and 
two  white  hands  clasped  on  his 
sleere.  '  I  wish  you  all  happiness, 
Percy.  But  knowing  this,  1  have 
arranged  that  my  af&mr,  as  you  call 
it,  shfdl  take  place  first  I  wish  you 
to  do  me  this  fayour  very  much. 


You  haye  been  the  a^t  of  my 
better  fortune,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
omen  to  haye  you  at  my  wedding.' 

'  So  be  it' 

'And  now,'  said  James,  'come 
and  look  at  my  new  carriage.  It 
isn't  exactly  the  thing  I  once  set  my 
mind  upon  for  my  wife;  but  one 
must  be  moderate  at  first,  you  know. 
This  will  do  to  begin  with,  eh? 
Only  for  you  I  should  neyer  have 
had  one  at  alL' 
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F  other  vrordB,  from  London  Bridge 
to  Milan  (by  way  of  Paris,  t£e 
Bernese  Oberland,  the  Simplon,  and 
the  Italian  lakes,)  and  back  (throngh 
Chamonni  and  Lyons,)  for  four 
hnndied  francs— sixteen  ponnds — 
or,  for  an  average  outlay  of  less  than 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
each  of  the  twenty-eight  days  of 
last  July  occupied  in  the  excursion. 
This  sum  covered  all  expenses  for 
travelling,  bed,  and  board ;  together 
with  those  extras  that  will  occur 
during  the  most  economically  plan- 
ned tour— unexpected  gratuities  and 
zepaiTB  to  boots,  guides  necessary 
sxM  unnecessary,  cJpenstock,  plans 
of  cities,  baths,  nay,  even  such  a 
dashing  luxury  as  a  pit  seat  in  the 
Theatre  of  Varieties  at  Paris. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  to  his 
'  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,'  the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  stated  that,  when  a 
medical  student  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu, 
he  and  another  equally  humbly- 
appointed  fellow-traveller  started 
from  Paris  to  go  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  with  only  twelve 
pounds  apiece  to  last  five  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  they 
were  pleased  to  find  their  money 
holding  out  so  capitally:  there  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that 
th^  fiiiled  to  perform  the  wonderful 
feat,  for. anybody  but  German  stu- 
dents, of  travelling  on  seven  shillings 
a  day.  But  then'  that  happened  in 
1838 ;  years  before  scores  were  in- 
duced by  him,  and  hundreds  by  the 
blessed  railways,  to  viedt  Switzer- 
land, and  before  the  modem  times 
of  annually  well-puffed  sensation 
performances  amid  the  Alps.  Simple 
happy  agesl  Hotel  expenses  were 
a  third  less  than  now.  And  did 
a  pedestrian  then  tread  regions  ac- 
cessible by  moderate  outlay  and 
exertion  only,  he  ran  no  risk  of 
haply  breaking  down  the  politeness 
of  any  of  a  new  race  of  tourists 
whom  he  might  meet,  provoking 
their  silent  contempt  had  he  '  done' 
no  more  novel  or  perilous  glacier 
eKOursion  than  'the  Jardin,'  or 
getting  palpably  snubbed  as  a  sheer 
oockn^  should  he  oonfees  to  have 


been  up  the  commonplace  Bigi, 
and  actually  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
on  that  Delectable  Mountain.  A 
pound  a  day  is~it  will  very  soon 
be  tvas—the  usual  allowance  for  a 
month's  continental  holiday;  and, 
therefore,  although  our  trip  (for  it 
was  taken  by  two  persons)  might 
have  been  performed  still  more 
economically,  it  yet  was  one  well 
'  under  conventional  cosf —  a  juste- 
milieu  between  the  easy  careless  ex- 
penditure of  those  lucky  fellows, 
bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  who  have  plenty  of  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  the  rigid  eco- 
nomy, the  living  on  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  of  those  with  only  st^l-forks 
for  such  birthday-plate,  who,  when 
abroad,  must  still  carefully  bear  in 
mind  the  res  angmta  domi.  To 
attain  our  end  we  neither  went  to 
inns  we  are  now  ashamed  to  name, 
nor  de&auded  of  its  due  the  tronc 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Convent, 
nor  starved,  nor  were  always  un- 
eaaUy  thinking  '  what  can  be  next 
done  to  save?'  But  we  trudged  it, 
averaging  four-and-twenty  miles  on 
each  of  the  seventeen  days  afoot, 
and  put  up  with  the  third  class  on 
raQways  and  the  fore  deck  of  steam- 
ers on  other  travelling  days;  wo 
frequented  good  hotels,  and  some- 
times the  best  (with  management  the 
cheapest  and  wisest  policy),  and  we 
ever  fered  well  but  plainly ;  in  fine, 
though  we  '  left  sack '  when  it  was 
not  tolerable  as  well  as  cheap,  we 
nevertheless  '  lived  cleanly  as  a 
nobleman  should  do.'  And  these 
brief  notes  of  the  happy  month,  a 
green  and  pleasant  spot  to  rest  the 
mind's  eye  upon  while  memory 
lasts,  are  more  especially  submitted 
to  those  who  have  never  been  over 
the  ground  but  may  be  contemplat- 
ing a  yet  unmarked  out  tour  this 
summer.  Also  as  a  great  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  a  tour  consists  in 
anticipation  and  retrospect,  pro- 
legomena and  an  appendix  are 
added  to  the  present  outline  of  one 
on  paper.  This  article  consists, 
then,  first,  in  a  gossip  ere  starting 
concerning  holiday  walking  tours. 
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oompamonship,  and  equipment ; 
secondly,  in  plain  statementB  about 
each  day's  work,  hotels,  guid»-bodc 
remarks,  and  so  forth;  lastly,  in 
reckoning  up  expenses  and  scatter* 
ing  such  crumhs  as  may  remain 
oyer  and  above  those  sparsely  stsewn 
to  mark  the  way.  Some  of  it  may  be 
of  use,  notwithstanding  that  nowar 
days  /everybody  knows  Switzer- 
land/ 

In  the  beginning  let  it  be  broadly 
laid  down  that  no  man  can  tho- 
roughly enjoy  a  holiday  if  ha  has 
plenty  of  them.  The  keenest  plea^ 
sore  is  reserved  for  him  alone  to 
whom  the  jaunt  is  the  great  event 
of  the  year,  and  not  merely  a  mark 
firaoQL  a  white  stone,  but  the  aD» 
'  pure,  perfect,  and  entiie  chrysolite' 
itself,  wnich  ha  finds  annually  whilst 
delving  daily  for  the  necessary  gold. 
They  who  now  and  then  can  get 
a  few  days'  run  with  or  without 
asking  have  no  notion  of  the  deli- 
dous  sensatbn  that  the  one  holiday 
brings  to  the  mortal  closely  occupied 
in  an  unchanging  routine  of  busir 
nesB.  Take,  for  example,  a  clerk 
whose  leave  extends  (as  customary) 
from  lour  o'okx^  on  some  Friday 
afternoon  to  ten  a.m.,  sharp,  on  the 
Monday  fortnight  or  three  weeka 
following.  As  he  wakes  next  morn- 
ing, with  returning  consciousness 
the  thought  flashes  up  that  Mb 
holiday— yes,  if  s  all  right  and  no 
dream — his  holiday,  feurly  earned, 
has  commenced — he  hasn't  been 
kiidfied  out  of  bank  or  office--no^ 
the  berth  is  being  kept  open  till  his 
return,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
fellows  axe  working  double  tides  in 
his  absenoe-^-Meroifiil  Powers  I  this 
is  an  ecstasy.  A  week  o'  Sundays 
vanishes  in  comparison.  No  doubt, 
also,  men  who  snatch  a  respite  from 
work  at  theur  curacy,  with  the  pen, 
at  whatever  it  may  be,  so  that  tneir 
noses  are  constancy  at  some  grmd- 
stone  in  the  mill  of  life,  find  such 
£w  sweeter,  than  when  in  blithe 
<x>llege  days»  sauntering  through 
'  the  poll/  they  had  the  leisure  of 
half  the  year,  and  a  kind  somebody 
to  pay  their  bills. 

The  next  element  of  holiday  hap* 
piness  is  a  pleasant  companion* 
Better  go  alone  than  not  at  all,  yet 
-a  good  comrade  is  above  piice.    It 


is  not  recorded  that  Damon  and 
Phintias  ever  cruised  in  a  small 
yacht  or  took  a  walking  tour  toge- 
ther, although  Orestes  and  Pylades 
might  have  combined  the  two  when 
secretly  repairing  from  Phocis  to 
Argos:  but  in  modem  times  nothing 
tests  a  friendship  so  severely  as 
either  of  these  relaxations  which  too 
often  only  chills  its  warmth  instead 
of  being  its  fruition,  as  fondly  hoped. 
The  wise  man  will  have  a  care  with 
whom  he  risks  the '  eiuoyment  of 
his  year's  holiday.  Small  trials  are 
inseparable  from  every  trip.  It  is 
indeed  the  reverse  of  joUy  for  men 
to  walk  side  by  side  for  half  a  day 
through  some  of  Nature's  loveliest 
scenes,  exchanging  only  rare  mono- 
syllables—if so  ,much«— because  one 
sulks,  or '  cuts  up  roughly/  at  some- 
thing done  and  not  to  be  helped. 
Let  those  who  are .  likely  to  be 
cursers  of  the  steeps  they  dimb  and 
of  the  fotes  wbkh  ordain  them  to  do 
certain  things  and  faring  them  to 
given  places  at  particular  times,  or 
irrecondlaUe  bewailers  of  existing 
circumstances,  or  no  masters  of  the 
pleasant  social  art  of  giving  as  well 
as  taking,  let  all  saoh-— including 
dead-levd  men  who  have  no  '  go/ 
and  don't  particularly  care  what 
they  see  and  do — ^let  all  such  be 
deemed  unraofitable  allies,  fit  spoil- 
ers <tf  the  cnief  ebarm  of  those  de« 
lights  Nature  and  Art  can  bring. 
But  the  follow  who,  if  not  of  infinite 
jest,  yet  has  his  flashes  of  meniment 
and  an  exceU^t  foncy,  who  can  be 
grave  and  gay  at  the  right  times^ 
good-tempered^  willing  to  put  a 
bright  fiioe  on  mattors  as  they  stand, 
and  from  first  to  last  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  whole  business 
(tf  pleasure— let  such  a  one  be  oaaght 
up,  and  advised  and  oonferxed  with 
by  the  intending  tourist  in  the  spring, 
when  the  young  man's  foncy  Qshtiy 
turns  to  thoughts  of  summer  jaunts. 
Anon,  as  the  starting  day  draws 
nigh,  will  he,  training,  laborious, 
every  morning  tako  the  six-mile 
walk  before  he  breaks  his  &s^  fully 
doubling  it  ere  night;  and  soon 
with  joyous  mien  his  comrade  thus 
accost:  '  I  say,  old  follow ;  w)»  can 
save  another  three  or  fous  onnoes' 

^ht  in  our  kwapsanks*' 

ifo!  reoolleot  we've  knocked  the 
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bear's  giesse  on  the  head^  and  ihe 
ends  of  all  the  stiaps  have  been  oat 
short  o£    ImpossiDle !' 

'  Not  at  all.  We  shan't  walk  in 
bcaees,  and  jet  nrast  take  something 
in  that  way.  Now  Tre  had  two 
strips  of  Venetian-blind  tape  cnt  to 
the  proper  length  and  batton-holed« 
Only  half  an  onnoe  to  carry-^io 
boddes,  don't  yon  twig?' 

This  18  the  pmctical,  enthnsiastio^ 
oheeiy,  light  stamp  of  walking  tonr 
oompanion;  and  when  one  meets 
with  him  thnee  happy  are  the  twain. 
Whither  they  go  is  decided,  it  is  to 
bejhoped,  by  l^e  plain  sensible  re** 
mm.  that  tlMre  they  expect  to  get 
the  best  retom  for  time  and  money 
qpent  If  staying  within  the  four 
seas,  not  doing  so  merely  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  rigid  unreasonable 
dietom  of  many  nnsatisfaotory  peo- 
plOy  '  they  onght  to  see  their  own 
conntry  fizst/  while  they  would 
mnch  rather  visit  foreign  parts;  if 
going  abroad,  not  item  a  snobbish 
beli^  that  it  is  '  the  thing/  when 
they  WDold  be  ihr  happier  at  home. 
Bot  no  easily  acoessible  places  ofibr 
snob  an  entire  change  of  scene,  men, 
and  nmmexs— and  probably,  there- 
fore, so  great  an  attraction— to  the 
workday  Englishman  as  Switzerland 
and  its  a^iaeent  coontries. 

They  wno  would  at  all  times  be 
their  own  masters,  and  free  to  go  or 
stay  anywhere,  take  no  other  bag- 
gage  than  a  Imapsaok;  despite  the 
awell  friend's  innuendoes  about  a 
oonseouent  lack  of  linen,  his  sneers 
at  making  atoil  of  pleasure,  his  pro- 
phecies en  a  speedy  disgust  of  carry* 
log  a  lump  on  their  backs,  and, 
foially,  upon  finding  their  purpose 
fined,  his  classical  apostrophe,  '/, 
dtm$niy  ei  mevoM  cmre  per  Mpe^i 
Kow  of  kuapsifk  trayellers  there 
are  various  sorts.  *  Toothbrush,  bit 
of  soap,  spare  shirt,  and  pair  of 
sods,  sir,  are  all  a  man  wants,'  ay 
tile  rigoiiBtB»  But,  obviously,  their 
siaspluity  is  too  severe  to  meet  the 
likeliest  nudu^  If  caught  in  a 
atetm,  they  have  at  most  we  choice 
of  liiiee  alternatives:  one  mad— to 
M  wet  clothes  dry  on  them;  two 
tbomi^ly  unsKJJswotory — to  go  to 
bed  usfcQ  tiwir  elothes  have  been 
dfisdyOr  to  booowyif  possible,  others 
laadkncd  or  waiter.    )^i^iifch^ 


sect  dightly  amplify  this  stock  per- 
haps, so  as  to  serve  them  for  a  day 
or  two's  excursion  amid  by-ways, 
but  have  in  addition  a  wdl-laden 
portmanteau,  which  they  send  from 
town^to  town.  This  plsm  looks  well 
on  paper,  but  practically  has  its  dis- 
advantages. It  destroys  perfect  inde- 
pendence ;  for  that  absent  portman- 
teau is  always  a  source  of  more  or 
less  anxiety  to  its  owner,  and  occa- 
sionally a  bore,  a  hindrance;  and 
this,  of  course,  by  the  un&iling  law 
of  contrarieties,  precisely  at  the  most 
inconvenient  times.  In  a  mere  holi- 
day trip  of  the  sort  here  described,a 
change  rather  than  a  stock  of  clothMM 
is  wanted.  Moreover,  the  francs  for 
a  portmanteau's  transit,  and  the  half 
francs  to  porters  for  carrying  it  about 
— sinoe  it  is  luggage,  not  baggage- 
mount  up,  and  are  unnecessary  ou1>* 
lays  to  those  who  wish  to  travel 
'under  conventional  cost'  The  best 
idan  is  to  take  one's  whole  equip- 
ment in  a  knapsack  only.  If  this  be 
done  with  judgment,  then  &tigue, 
trouble,  and  expense  are,  in  sober 
truth,  unknown.  But  apftarently 
men  don't  take  a  Uttle  pains  in  their 
outfit:  theybuyaknapsadc,andfill 
it,  somehow,  in  a  sort  of  haphazard 
way,  the  result  being  a  comparative 
foilure.  It  is  the  wisest  policy  to 
cast  bread  on  the  waters  in  the 
shape  of  judidoua  preparations  be- 
fore setting  out;  it  will  be  found 
over  and  over  again  in  comfort 
every  day  of  the  tour.  Comfort  is 
made  upofattention  to  details.  Far 
better  to  buy  the  fow  suitable  wants 
that  you  can  cany,  uid  thereby  be 
indapendent,  than  to  spend  mon^y 
in  theccmv^yanceof  an  unnecessarily 
large  supply,  and  not  be  wholly  free 
to  go  or  stay  wherever  you  like. 
The  purdhases  will  remain  ready  to 
next  year,  sinoe  one  successful  walk- 
ing tour  will  not  suffice;  it  is  so  de- 
lightfrd  an  event,  that  no  exertion 
will  be  i^ared  to  obtain  another. 
As  most  kniqisacks  idiow  how,  occt^ 
siimally,  one  can  have  too  nmch  of 
a  good  thing,  and  the  equipments 
suggested  in  guide-books  do  not 
seem  to  serve  real  needs,  the  follow- 
ing opinions  on  the  topics  are  sub- 
mitted frankly,  not  without  some 
confidence  that  they  are  worili  ab* 
tention,  being  xesultaof  the  penEwnal 
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experience  of  five  bond  fide  knapsack 
touiB. 

The  golden  role  is,  Reduce  the' 
weight  you  have  to  carry  to  the  lowest 
ounce  pces&>le.  Knapsacks  are  nearly 
always  tod  heayy.  As  for  those  stiff 
ones  with  oowskin  flap  and  pocket- 
coTers,  many  cmnbrons  straps  and 
buckles,  and  lock—why  not  bolts 
and  chain  as  well? — they  are  abo- 
minations. From  straps,  handles, 
and  side-pockets,  most  of  those  smart 
shephenrs  plaid  and  other  macin- 
tosh ones  are  still  too  heayy ;  none 
are  entirely  waterpioof.  Besides, 
once  worn,  they  get  stained;  they 
hold  the  dirt,  and  consequently  are 
not  so  fit  to  carry,  or  to  use  as  a 
pillow,  if  needs  be.  Mention  it  not 
within  range  of  the  crack  Charing 
Cross  shops,  but  hmnble  American 
leather-cloth — light,  cheap,  always 
clean,  more  waterproof,  and  strong 
enough — ^is  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose.  The  straps,  broad  and 
thin,  should  not  come,  as  conven- 
tionally, from  the  side  next  the 
wearer's  back ;  for  then  the  tendency 
is  to  throw  the  weight  away  from 
his  shoulders  and  into  the  small  of 
his  back— misery.  They  should  be 
fixed  to  the  top,  to  horizontally  draw 
the  weight  on  tiie  blade-bones :  this 
pull  is  counteracted  when  he  hooks 
their  other  ends  to  the  bot'tom; 
hence  his  pack  hangs  perpendicu- 
larly—comfort Side-pocketsarenot 
really  necessary.  Tapes  should  be 
used  for  the  few  inside  fastenings. 
Such  a  knapsack,  14  in.  wide  and 
II  in.  deep,  complete  with  straps, 
weighs  I  lb.  7  oz.  It  will  easily  hold 
the  following  kit,  fit  for  town  and 
country  wear.  A  complete  morning 
suit,  cleverly  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  of  the  best  thin  woollen 
tweed— this  is  far  better  stuff  than 
alpaca,  being  usual  wear,  very  light, 
and  sufficiently  warm:  the  coatee 
ought  to  have  no  lining  or  padding, 
nor  should  there  be  any  heavy  seam- 
ing about  the  suit  Apairofpatent 
leather  Oxford  shoes,  made  without 
heels,  and  as  easy  as  slippers,  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose.  A  flan- 
nel shirt,  a  hnen  shirt  (to  sleep  in, 
yet,  when  clean,  adding  another  to 
the  day  stock),  three  collars,  a  tie, 
two  pair  of  merino  socks,  two  poeket- 
handkerchiefa,  sponge,  soap,  tootii- 


powdei;  and  brush,  small  comb  and 
hair-brush.  (Sheet  gutta-percha, 
tied  by  tape,  is  better  ihan  oiled  silk 
to  roll  sponge  and  soap  in ;  but  it  is 
apt  to  split,  unless  very  carefully 
liandled ;  however,  as  it  weighs  no- 
thing, a  spare  piece  should  be  taken.) 
Those  who  use  a  razor  can  wrap  it 
in  a  bit  of  wash-leather,  putting  it, 
with  three  yards  of  string,  nail- 
scissors,  sticking  plaster,  parchment 
labels,  taper,  a  few  wax  matches, 
needles,  thread,  buttons,  and  a  dose 
or  two  of  medicine,  into  an  Indian- 
grass  cigar-case,  or  some  other  light 
receptacle.  Nought  else  is  needfuL 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
packing  of  a  knaprack,  so  that  the 
side  next  the  back  is  fiat.  A  light 
waten>roof  cape  may  be  added :  this 
insures  the  knapsack  being  kept  dry 
—of  more  importance  than  the 
wearer,  as  it  contains  his  change. 
Wearing  a  waterproof  coat  and  car- 
rying a  pack  is  sadly  uncomfortable 
work.  It  should  not  be  strapped 
outside  to  wabble  or  get  chafed,  but 
be  neatiy  folded  to  the  proper  size, 
and  carried  between  the  flaps  of  the 
knapsack.  The  total  wcoght  of  the 
foregoing  knapsack  and  its  contents 
is  8}  lbs.,  a  burden  which  no  young 
man  of  average  health  and  strength 
can  object  to  carry  even  for  thirty 
miles  a  day.  Some  19  ounces  may 
be  best  saved  by  omitting  the  wa- 
terproof; because  if  a  day  be  wet  any 
sensible  man  stays  in-doors.  If  he 
chance  to  be  caught  in  the  rain,  he 
good-humouredly  puts  up  with  the 
trifling  misfortune  which  he  can't 
help,  and  must  expect;  no  great 
hann,  if  any,  is  taken  while  he  keeps 
on  walking.  He  carries  a  complete 
change  of  dress :  so  tiiat,  on  arriving 
at  the  joumey;s  end,  he,  neat  as  a 
new  pin,  can  dine  comfortably,  with 
probably  over  against  him  a  tourist, 
in  dry  leg  and  foot-gear  it  is  true, 
but  a  travel-stained  coat,  wet  through 
with  perspiration  from  having  been 
worn  under  a  macintosh  in  the 
storm.  Flannel  trousers  (coloured) 
and  shirt  are  indispensable  for  walk- 
ing in.  A  travelling  waistcoat  is  of 
no  use,  since,  practically,  when  on 
the  tramp,  off  go  braces  (see  ante), 
tie,  collar,  and  waistcoat;  so  there 
would  be  only  that  additional  weight 
to  cany.    In  one  of  his  books  on 
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Swiss  travel,  Mr.  Alfred  Wills  says: 
'Let  your  boots  be  fhe  best  that 
maoaj  can  buy,  as  there  must  be  no 
chance  <rf  their  coming  to  giief ' — 
good  advice.  We  taike  leave  to  add, 
if  you  have  not  already  got  Professor 
Mayer's  sixpenny  pamphlet,  '  Why 
the  8hoe  Pinches/  ony  it  forthwith, 
and  insist  on  ChriiBpin  making  your 
boots  fiuthfolly  according  to  the 
principles  thendn  laid  down.  For 
extras,  Lenthold's  map,  and  those 
pages  only  of  Murray's  or  the '  Prac- 
tical Swiss  Guide'  referring  to  the 
tour,  sewn  in  a  parchment  cover, 
are  necessaries ;  a  pocket  telescope 
and  compass  may  be  conveniences. 
As  for  the  drinking  flask  and  cup, 
thermometer,  side-pouch,  straps,  roU- 
leather  dressing-cases,  housewives, 
stationery,  patent  inkstands,  bottles 
of  bear's  grease,  glycerine,  and  oint- 
Boent^  spare  shoes  as  well  as  slip- 
pers, difiSarent  sorts  of  socks,  and 
other  artides  habitually  recom- 
mended by  guide-book  authors, 
they  are  of  for  greater  weight  than 
worth.  Pedestzians  ak>ng  ordinary 
routes  such  as  ours  ma^  perhaps  want 
a  few  of  them  once  a  day,  but  they  wHl 
most  assuredly  wish  all  at  the  very 
deuce  a  dozen  times.  Nor  can  any 
umbrella  serve  them  in  walking 
like  the  indispeosable  alpenstock. 
Throughout  the  fine  weather,  which 
all  hope  to,  and  many  do,  continually 
ei\|qy,  this  old  woman's  companion 
must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  'stuck 
through  the  knapsack  after  the  Swiss 
fashion  '—a  pleasing  thought,  worthy 
of  note. 

*(4.)  Bade  to i2^'.— With  ahandful 
(tf  hot  breads  of  fimtasy  as  stop-gaps, 
by  first  train  to  Lucerne,  and  left 
the  outskbrts  of  that  town  ere  noon« 
with  ungirded  loins,  to  walk  up  the 
BIgi  by  way  of  Goldau— about  34 
mikB— almost  too  enthusiastic  a  be- 
ginning of  work,  if  not  in  training. 
The  new  hotel  at  the  Eulm  is  very 
grand,  but  notso  JoUyasthe  original 
house  (now  dwarfed,  and  open  only 
during  tiie  thick  of  the  autumn 
rush),  asBociated  with  recoUectioDS 
of  a  first  visit,  of  Titos  Ledbury, 
Jack  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Grinks; 
wherein  people  became  pleasant  and 

*  Tb«  nimwral  in  parenthfiMs  denotes  the 
day  of  the  tour. 


sociable,  and,  indeed,  were  so  closely 
packed,  that  they  could  not  be  very 
distant  This  new  hotel  is  so  high 
that  it  all  but  shuts  out  the  Unter- 
walden  peaks  from  shivering  early 
risers  on  the  Eulm,  and  allows  lazy- 
bones to  see  the  effects  of  the  sun- 
rise on  the  Bernese  Oberland  moun- 
tains without  leaving  their  bed- 
rooms. Do  you  contemplate  an 
ascent  of  the  Bigi?  A  word,  then, 
in  fiiendly  confidence.  Make  one, 
assuredly;  go  leisurely  up  which- 
ever path  you  prefer.  Even  if  you 
have  been  so  lucky  as  to  eiuoy  a  fine 
smiset  and  sunrise,  do  not,  like  most 
folks,  hurry  away,  but  revel  in  the 
view  for  a  few  hours  longer,  and  get 
it  well  impressed  on  your  memory. 
Take  Murray's  advice,  'Be  sure  to 
descend  to  Weggis ;'  and  then  ours, 
'  Never  say  whither  you  have  been ' 
— ^never,  at  least,  in  the  presence  of  a 
certain  school  of  tourists.  It  is  true 
you  will  have  gazed  on  a  very  beau- 
tifnl,  and  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
intelligible  panoramas  in  Switzer- 
land; yet  mark,  the  Bigi  is  easily 
accessible:  the  million  and  'those 
8ort(!)of  people  do  it'  A  great 
number  of  persons  have  lately  been 
guilty  of  the  habit  of  eating  bread ; 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why 
your  loaf  from  the  respectable  old- 
established  baker's  has  suddenly  be- 
come less  excellent  and  eigoyable. 
Mind,  if  you  will  be  so  indiscreet  as 
to  publifiii  your  deed  you  must  take 
the  consequences.  A  man  who  has 
been  at  Zermatt  will,  in  his  heart, 
rank  you  as  a  snob  for  your  pains. 
A  man  who,  but  for  a  storm,  would 
have  got  almost  as  &r  as  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  will,  by  his  manner,  plainly 
say  you  are  one,  and,  very  properly 
too,  will  feel  qtute  virtuous  about 
the  matter.  A  man  who  has  been 
within  an  ace  of  inventing  a  pass  can 
hardly  dine  at  the  same  table  with  you 
and  maintain  the  bare  respect  due 
to  himself.  For  a  Swiss  tourist  a  la 
mode  is  justified  only  \sj  his  works. 
Stay,  though ;  should  you  ever  blurt 
out  a  sufficient  description  of  the 
view  to  betray  your  cockney  act, 
there  is,  perhaps,  just  the  chance 
that  credit  may  be  saved  if,  with 
presence  of  mind,  you  say  you  went 
up  Pilate.  Pilate  is  i,soo  feet 
hiigher,   and  not  nearly  so    well 
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known— two  sizraig  pohits  in  yofir 
fBkTooi — albeit,  lik&  many  anotirar 
small  don,  he  is  Tery  fond  of  bdng 
capped,  80  that  mnoh  of  the  Tiew  is 
lilrely  to  be  intemxpted,  noir  is  it  so 
Gon^lete  as  the  Bigi  ona  Go,  then, 
np  the  Bigi;  spend  a  day  in  this 
yeiy  easy,  beautiftil,  and  sensible 
jaunt,  but  be  ivise  in  your  genera- 
tion ;  kaep  the  exploit  a  dead  seciet 
from  idl  who  have  set  foot  in  tiie 
twenty-two  cantons,  and  then  no 
diance  of  haian  oan  arise.  I^  not 
mmalxually,  you  want  to  astonish, 
be  content  witii  the  effeot  pioduoed 
on  your  maiden  aunt  wnen  yon 
xdate  how  you  have  not  only  a»* 
cended  a  nu>untam  neariy  twice  the 
height  of  Snowdon,  but  also  h»ve 
actually  slept  on  the  top.  She  will 
readily  appreciate  the  peril  of  the 
daring  act,  having  visited  North 
Wales  in  tl^  old  poiSing  days  (chang- 
ing at  Gerniogfr-Mawr,  and  other  now 
weli-known  places),  c»va '35.  Would 
you '  orave  a  \xob£  spaooi  sir,  in  your 
widely-extended  journal '  to  peipo- 
tnatethe  piowees  in  print?  Then 
'  foar  you  have  already  trespassed  to 
too  great  a  length  upon  the  valuable 
colunms'  of  a  county  paper  rather 
than  of  idle 'Times.'  Mustyouhave 
an.  audience  for  your  yarns  ?  Spin 
them  to  your  sweetheart;  Itot  is,  if 
you  are  rash  enough  to  have  aflame^ 
and  safficientiy  unthinking  to  ftapy 
yon  can  avoid  the  usnal  penalty  of 
playing  Willi  fire. 

(5.)  Tfie  Lake  cf  Lucerne  should 
be  seen  from  end  to  end.  This  was 
coaTenkntly  done  by  taking  the 
II  o'clock  boat  firam  W^gis  to 
Muelen,  and  returning  at  i.i  s,  arriv- 
ing  at  Luceraie  before  4.  As  thu 
boat  caiTies  the  St  Gothard  mail-* 
cart  both  ways,  it  waits  for  nobody 
and  keeps  time  to  a  minute.  Mueh 
should  be  sacrificed  to  gain  a  day  on 
tfak  grandest  of  lakes. 

Of  Lucerne  inns  the  Sohnotixear  Scf 
is,  nodonbl,  the  best,  nor  is  it  adear 
houaa  considering  tibte  accommoda* 
tion  giyen.  On  Munay's  statement 
we,  &s  year,  to  the  Bakmees,  old- 
&sluoned  and  comforfcahle!,  but  fiur 
lathae  than  'very  cheap.'  Tha 
covered  bridges  are  quaint  and  in- 
teresting, and  the  Swiss  GmaM 
Monument  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  many  ^dio  mistrust  that  cIms  oi 


Ediow-i^aces ;  yet  tise  sight  by  which 
one  remembers  Lucerne  is  a  fine 
sunset,  or  a  moonlight  view  of  the 
lake  and  Pilate  from  the  Esplanada 

(6.)  Lucerne  to  Meyritngen,  over 
^oQ  Briinig;  ti&e  readiest  way  of 
entering  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and, 
considering  the  farther  objects  of 
this  tour,  the  best  By  staamer  to 
Gstad',  and  tramped  the  remaining 
29  miles.  Lusgem  makes  the  best 
halting-place.  Thence  the  4^  hours' 
^mlk  along  the  etxcellent  new  road 
over  the  Briinig  is  very  enjoyable. 
Nowhere  is  the  Swiss  chalet  seen  to 
such  perfection  as  at  Meyringen, 
which  is  the  most  charaotazielao  of 
Oberland  villages.  The  j8SB«va^«  there 
is  a  capital  urn.  N.B.  'Please  to 
remember  the  "  Lottei"' 

(7.)  Meyringen  to  Lauterhrtmitnen. 
— ^Persons  going  tfcm  Meyringen  to 
Grindelwald  or  Lauterbiunneu  will 
do  well  to  take  the  advice  of  the 'Prac- 
tical Swiss  Guide.'  '  Having  vimted 
the  Beichei^iach  Eall  and  Boeenlaui 
GUader,  do  not  cross  iAie  Scheideck, 
butnetnm  to  Meyringen,  steam  down 
the  Lake  of  Biienta  to  Intarlaken, 
and  so  walk  to  either  place.'  All 
litis  can  be  done  in  one  day  (espe- 
cially with  a  lift  from  Meyrmgen  to 
Brientz),  for  a  pedestrian  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  getting  into  fine  trim. 
Surely  the  lines  &om  the  'Lotos- 


*And  lika  a  domuraiBA  ninko,  tba  slender 
stream 
Along  tbe  cUff  to  &U  and  pause  and  lUI  did 
seem/ 

describe  the  peculiar  Ml  of  the 
Staubbaoh  better  than  the  always- 
quoted  ones  of  Byron's.  Li  profile 
it  is  not  unlike  a  serpent  firework, 
aa  the  water  drops  in  waving  tongues. 
TbA  alpenstocks  sold  atLanterbrun- 
nen  ace  very  stout  and  good. 

(8.)  LaiOerhnmnien  {MUrren)  to' 
in<Brccuban«-^^)n  no  aeoount  i^ould 
the  extremely  beantiftd  excursion  to 
Morren  be  omitted.  The  path  can- 
not be  mistaken.  If  Ghnndelwidd  be 
not  visited,  at  least  i&e  valley  of  the 
Blade  Lutsohine  may  be  tvavorsed 
fas  a  mile  or  more,  so  as  to  gain  a 
viewoftheWetterhoBL  Intarlaken 
is  the  best  headnjiMurters  in  the 
Oberland,  and  the  Mpee  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  hotels  in  the  conn.* 
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txj.  Here  iho  true  "Rtigiiflhinn.n  can 
sgoioe  in,  after  iUl»  the  most  iutor- 
esimg  obg^  to  him  when  traTelling 
-^ihB  '  TiineB'— (and  what  intereBt* 
i«g  aflbixs  always  do  go  on.  while 
one  is  away  ficom  home!).  Here 
pceeeotable,  gallantly  dispoeed,  and 
not  oYer^tiiedy  pectoBtrians  can  be 
civil  to  moiheis,  with  an  eye  to  in- 
trodnotiona  to  daughters  for  the 
nighfadanoe;  leaolTers  of  mysteries 
may  try  to  dedi^er  tbe  real  names 
of  peraons  in  the  inscmtable  Stran- 
gesaf  List,  and  philosophers  can  ait 
oomfbrtably  imdter  the  verandah,  en- 
joy the  evening,  and  '  he  jolly  and 
nofctalk.' 

(9,  10.)  Inieriaken  to  LeuJeerbad, 
ofver  the  Gernnd:  a  two-days'  jonm^. 
Sleep  at  Frutigen— both  tha  Adier 
(Post)  and  JSdvdia,  diriy  but  not 
dear,  are  under  one  landloxd— and 
taeeakftuBt  next  morning  at  Eander- 
steg.  DelicKnis  milk  and  &ir  beer 
aie  hept  in  snow  at  the  Sdhwaren- 
bach  cabin :  '  think  of  that'  as  you 
toil  up  the  eariier  part  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Gemmiy '  hisiong  hot— Ihink  of 
that.  Master  Brook/  'Wonders/ 
poBBiblyy  are,  bat  satis&eiioQ  cer- 
tainly  is  not, '  incveaaed  by  appioaoh* 
iog  this  pass  the  reverse  way/  It  is 
pkasanter  to  be  able  to  <^  ont, 
'There's  Lenkerbad  at  our  feet! 
Steady,  old  fellow ;  pot  the  drag  on 
down  this  awfcd  shoot/  than,  looking 
at  the  perpendienlar  wall  of  granite, 
3,000  feet  high, '  Bocks  ei  prt^erea 
nihU  iqspaiently,  how  on  earth  are 
w»  to  scale  them? 

(11.)  Letikefhad  to  Brieg, — Leu- 
kBciiad  is  a  qneer  little  place.  The 
houses  have  been  shot  down  in  a 
heap,  anywhere,  and  the  streetB  (or 
istiier  gaps  between  the  houses)  left 
to  find  a  way  as  best  th^  can.  Wa 
were  very  well  treated  at  the  Framce. 
Most  inns  are  oomfortable  in  ^riiich 
ownsrs  and  their  relatives  take  an 
aetive  share  in  bnsiness.  Here 
wwe  a  Ghamber-man  and  a  waiting* 
wvman ;  towels  cmdously  small  and 
tfatn,  and  dinneop-napkins  ctuioosly 
la^ge  and  thick.  If  Mack  Tapley 
wcM  to  take  this  walk  he  would 
wish  to  a  heavy  thnnderstorm  to 
be  brewing  at  the  moment  he  first 
eang^t  si^^  of*  the  desohite,  nn* 
81^^,  acemsed-looking  Yall^  of 
the  laioQfi^  fer  ttae  wonld  be  some 


cacedit  in  being  jolly  with  such  a  de* 
pressing  sight  before  his  eyes.  Tnrt* 
nuum  {Poet)  is  preferable  to  Sua- 
ten;  moreover,  the  diligence  changes 
horses  there,  hence  a  better  chance 
of  getting  places.  This  diligence 
passes  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  and 
'sleeps'  at  Bneg.  We  went  by  it, 
and  luddly,  as  we  Bhone  had  risen 
— owing  to  the  thawing  of  the  snow 
during  recent  great  heats— and  for 
about  ai  miles  Uie  road  was  a  couple 
of  feet  deep  in  water.  . 

(ij.)  Brieg  to  Bavmo,  over  the 
Simplon.  —  Li  the  '  Practical  Swiss 
Guide'  the  distances,  and  the  times  of 
walking,  between  Bri^  and  Domo 
appear  to  be  wrong.  Here  are  our 
tijaes:-— 


Started  from  Brieg  , 
Beached  summit .     • 

f,      Isclla 
Caught  bj  diligence 
at  last  gallery  Bhort 
ofCreTola.     . 


4.7     AM. 
9.28  „ 
1.32  P.1C. 


8.50 


Breakfest  at  Bensal,  lunch  at  Isella 
(not  Simplon),  and  oceasional  rests 
occupied  ah.  $4 m ;  therefore  the 
39i  miles  were  walked  in  9  h.  9  m., 
equal  to  4)  miles  an  hour.  Had  it  not 
been  mis^  and  cool  during  the  up- 
hill work  we  could  not  have  attained 
this  good  average  pace.  The  dill- 
genoe  did  not  start  until  5  A.1C. ;  thus 
it  will  be  seen  the  Simplon  canrwt 
be '  walked  as  &Bt  asdriven.'  How- 
ever, between  the  last  gallery  and 
Orevola  is  a  long  hill,  up  which  pe< 
destrians  wonld  gain  10  minutes  on 
1di6  diligence  (if  overtaken  by  it  as 
we  were),  and  it  stops  nearly  an  hour 
at  Domo ;  in  this  vray  they  might 
easily  catch  it  there,  if  wishing  to 
reach  Baveno  that  night,  and  still 
have  had  the  pleasare  of  tiie  glorious 
44-mile  walk  across  the  Alps. 

(1$  to  16.)  The  JtaUan  LakeB  and 
Milan. — ^Murray's  route  115  must 
be  very  good;  however,  tourists 
pressed  for  time  may  unhesitatingly 
sacrifice  Maggiore  and  Lugano  to 
Como.  Bellaggio  is  the  point  to 
make  for  and  not  Como,  as  the  mere 
ftmiliazity  of  the  name  almost  be- 
guiles one  into  taking  to  granted. 
Como  is  a  picturesque  town  (and  a 
radical  withal),  but  it  is  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  scenery.  From 
Milan  to  Como,Bellaggio,and  bade,  is 
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a  long,  bat  most  charming,  day's  ex- 
cursion. Eyen  if  it  is '  flat  perjury  to 
call '  the  highly-puffed  Italian  villas 
disappointing,  as  buildings,  yet  are 
we  bold  to  do  so.  Those  on  this  lake 
have  the  lovely  situation  to  set  them 
off;  but  few  Italian  villas  can  bear 
comparison  with  the  tastefol  and 
substantial  ones  now  springing  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  in 
other  London  neighbourhoods.  They 
are  all  washed  white  or  buff,  and 
very  frequently  elaborate  architec- 
tural features — cornices,  columns, 
pediments,  &c.— or,  worse,  an  arch 
with  a  view  seen  through  it,  are 
painted  in  distemper  on  tiieir  plain 
walls.  The  British 'Gothic  cottage' 
of  fifty  years  back  is  not,  in  its  way, 
a  more  heartrendii^  object  than 
are  the  constant  evidences  of  the 
love  of  sham  muial  decorations  abid- 
ing in  Italians' breaste.  And  the  per- 
spective sometimes !  By  Bacchus !  it 
is  excruciating,  even  to  eyes  that  have 
survived  the  sight  of  the  fiEaned  card 
of  the  Hdtel  d'Angleterre,  Athens. 
At  Bellaggio  all  sorts  of  knick- 
knacks  are  made  in  olive-wood  — 
Sortable  souvenirs.  Very  tolerable 
ght  sculling-boats  can  be  hired. 
Baveno  yields  a  fEur  notion  of  the 
scenery  of  Lago  Maggiore.  Both 
the  Bellevue  and  Foste  (good)  are 
now  called  Bdlevue,  under  one  land- 
lord. The  fuss  made  about  the  Isola 
Bella  seems  to  amount  to  this :  the 
sight  of  its  tropical  .vegetation  is 
very  agreeable  in  the  spring  before 
Nature  has  elsewhere  shown  many 
signs  of  arraying  herself.  From 
Baveno  our  route  lay  to  Orta,  vid 
Mount  Motterone.  A  guide  must 
be  taken,  or  from  the  number  of 
ill-defined  paths  the  right  one  will 
surely  be  lost:  a  firanc  or  so  will 
hire  a  boy.  We  were  over  against 
Armeno  during  a  smart  thunder- 
storm: suddenly  the  church  bells 
rang  out  from  the  very  ancient 
campanile — ^no  doubt  the  fragment 
from  the '  Golden  Legend,' 

*  Fnlgnra  trango ! 
Diflsipo  veDtos  I* 

The  Lake  of  Orta  is  a  little  gem: 
see  sketches  in  *  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Eobinson,'  by  R.  Doyle,  and  '  Illus- 
trated London  News,'  May  22, 1858. 
The  San  Oitdio  is  '  very  good  and 
comfortable,'   yet   scarcely  'mode- 


rate.' An  omnibus  leaves  at  5  a.m. 
for  Arena.  If,  as  likely,  there  is 
time  to  spare  at  Novara  junction, 
the  cathedral  close  by, '  a  very  early 
and  noble  Lombard  building,'  now 
being  restored,  repays  a  visit  Im- 
mediately opposite  the  Magenta 
station  is  a  long  trench— the  com- 
mon grave  of  the  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Jane,  1859:  the  only  monument 
is  a  simple  cross  of  wood.  At 
Milan,  we  went  to  the  San  Marino, 
on  the  whole  a  good  bachelor's 
house ;  the  bedrooms  are  dirty,  but 
the  living  is  capital:  more  than 
that,  it  is  within  a  minute's  walk 
of  the  glorious  cathedral,  the  centre 
of  attraction — with  a  sham  fretted 
roof!  Milan  is  a  fine  city:  one 
ought  to  spend  two  days  there, 
already  knowing  something  of  its 
most  interesting  history. 

(17. J  Jvreato  Aosia, — It  is  absurd 
to  walk  this  distance :  the  diligence 
leaves  the  Europa  at  8  a.m.  arriving 
at  6.30.  The  drivers  on  this  jomv 
ney  ask  for  a  gratuity,  and  are 
satisfied  with  a  sou!  At  the  Aosta 
caf6  the  usual  price  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  small  water  ice  is  16 
centimes.  Fruit,  too,  is  very  cheap. 
To  the  Mont  Blanc,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  town,  a  good  house,  yet, 
it  would  seem,  out  of  fisivour  with 
the  guide-books.  People  smarting 
under  discomforts  or  high  charges 
are  apt  to  say  so  roundly  in  the 
visitors'  book  at  hand;  praises, 
however,  and  not  plaints,  are  the 
order  in  the  one  here.  Economists 
need  not  begin  to  indulge  in  a  hope 
that,  at  Ck>rmayeur,  they  may  meet 
with  a  return  guide  to  Chamouni ; 
the  tariff  regulations  prevent  such 
an  arrangement  It  is  not  safe  for 
strangers,  or  inexperienced  moim- 
taineers,  to  venture  past  the  Col  du 
Bonhomme  without  a  guide. 

(18,  19.)  Aoata  to  Martigny,  over 
the  Great  St  Bernard.  Historical 
associations,  the  absence  of  a  neces- 
sily  for  a  guide,  and  the  novelty  of 
a  night  at  the  convent,  alone  form 
the  attractions  of  this  route.  Be- 
tween St  Oyen  and  St  Remy,  Leut- 
hold's  map  is  incorrect,  and  may 
prompt  a  misleading  short  cut,  but 
Murray's  is  correct,— what  a  pity 
this  has  no  scale  of  miles! — ^the 
high  road  must  not  be  quitted ;  it 
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bends  to  the  right  inthont  passing 
tiuoogh  Bosses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  touiistB  aren't  too  mercmd 
to  themselTeB  when  th^  come  to 
that  case  of  oonsdenoe — oontribnt- 
ing  to  the  convent  tronc ;  bat  that 
as  they  snuggle^  even  in  summer, 
nnder  a  heap  of  blankets  in  stagely 
beds,  th^  bestow  a  thought  on 
poor  winter  trayellers,  and  resolve 
to  practise  the  r^ulation  theory  of 
giving  at  least  as  much  as  the  best 
hotel  charges. 

(ao  to  23^  Martigny  to  Chamouni 
and  back. — Halfway  up  the  Forclaz 
is  a  short  cut ;  it  i^ould  be  avoided : 
the  cabin  on  the  summit  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  its  kind :  .the  franc  per 
passport  is  no  longer  demanded 
here— of  pedestrians  at  all  events; 
if  it  were  they  would  simply  walk 
on.  At  Chamouni  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  a  due  idea  of  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc  until  the  Brevent  has 
been  ascended.  A  guide  is  needless 
on  this  excursion :  there  are  a  great 
and  small  *  chinmey/  the  latter,  the 
left-hand  one,  a  mere  crack  in  the 
rock,  and  too  tight  a  fit.  To  the 
Jardin  a  guide  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; his  fee  now  is  la  fis.  The 
first  time  of  making  such  an  excur- 
sion as  this  on  the  glaciers,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  satis&ctory  to  be  tied 
together,  properly,  round  the  waist ; 
beginners  then  can  feel  greater  con- 
fidence among  the  crevasses.  The 
rawer  the  mountaineers,  the  more 
reluctant  are  the  guides  to  be  tied 
to  them.  The  Montanvert  auberge 
fumidies  a  rope  as  well  as  provi- 
fnoDB.  Fresh  nails  to  boots  and  a 
new  spike  to  bftton  are  helps.  The 
Moni  Blanc  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  cheapest  house  in  Chamouni;  it 
is  plain  and  comfortable.  Two  visits 
to  the  Orande  Maison  at  Martigny 
proved  it  a  cheap  and  excellent  inn : 
M.  Morand  is  not  too  great  a  man  to 
cheerily  receive  his  guests  in  old- 
fashioned  style  as  a  host  should. 

(24.)  The  Lake  of  Geneva.— Jje&Y" 
ing  Martigny  by  first  train,  half  a 
day  can  be  spent  at  any  spot  on  the 
lake,  and  gay  Geneva  be  reached  by 
7  P.H.  The  steamer  leaves  Bouveret, 
and  hugs  the  right-hand  shore  the 
whole  distance;  but,  Vevey  passed, 
the  fine  scenery  ceases. 

(35  to  38.)  Geneva,  Lyons,  Paris, 


and  home.— At  Lyons,  the  Nord  is 
very  conveniently  situated  opposite 
the  theatre  in  the  Bue  Lafont;  but 
it  is  not  cheap,  and  an  eye  should 
be  kept  on  the  bill.  It  is  a  gaunt, 
cheerless  house,  painted  of  a  smoky 
gray  colour— of  course,  as  all  Hdtefs 
du  Nord  are;  it  is  not  possible  to 
quote  an  exception  to  this  mysterious 
law.  At  Paris,  the  Hautes  Alpes, 
Eue  Richelieu,  suggested  a  most 
apjpropriate  sleeping  place  after  a 
Swiss  tour,  and  was  so. 

In  this  little  tour,  country  and 
town  scenes  were  agreeably  alter- 
nated. First  came  the  Swiss  lakes 
and  mountains,  then  Milan  and  the 
softer  beauty  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
afterwards  the  Mont  Blanc  district, 
lastiy,  Geneva,  Lyons,  and  Paris. 
Such  a  diversity  is  very  politic ;  it 
gives  a  constant  zest  to  each  phase. 
After  continuing  for  a  week  amid 
attractions  of  a  similar  kind,  one 
gets  so  abominably  dainty  and  in- 
difierent  that  beautiful  views  and 
places  are  hardly  thought  anything 
of.  Were,  now,  the  pretty  lake  of 
Thun,  its  blue-green  waters  washing 
the  bases  of  mountains  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  high,  and  of  pictu- 
resque outline— Ae  Niesen,  Stock- 
horn,  Bltime,  and  Eothhom— were 
it  in  Belgium  we  should  rave  about 
it ;  were  it  in  Yorkshire  what  a  won- 
derful card  it  would  be  for  thewhy- 
don't-  you-see-  your -own- country- 
first  pMriy  to  jplay  I  As  it  is,  being 
already  fisuniliar  with  Lucerne  and 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Oberland, 
we  walk  by  its  shores  and  openly 
snub  it,  longing  to  set  eyes  on  Como, 
the  luxuriance  of  Italian  vegetation, 
or  Milan  Cathedral.  But  only  let 
us  spend  a  week  in  the  Lombud 
plains,  and  gasp  about  the  hot 
streets  of  MUan,  'doing'  nothing 
but  churches  and  public  buildings, 
and  at  last  going  into  the  cathedral 
only  to  get  cool,  then  don't  we 
begin  to  get  tired  of  cities  aud  to 
long  for  country  freedom,  and  to 
be  on  the  tramp  again,  enjoying 
moimtain  breezes  and  the  fresh 
beauty  of  even  such  formerly  de- 
spised lakes  as  that  of  Thun !  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, '  the  T§te  Noire 
day/  or '  the  Jardin  day/  are  looked 
forward  to  with  increased  pleasure. 
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Edidaif  WciUng  Tours. 


EXPENSBB. 

Fnncs. 

12a//.— london  to  Ltioerne 62 .  15 

Arona  to  Milan 7 .  7ft 

{and  ^odt.)— Milan  to  Bellaggio  and  book     .  9 .40 

Milan  to  Iytm «  8.85 

(oner  AM<.)-*Martigiiy  to  Geneva      ...  5.85 

Geneva,  viA  LyoDBy  to  London    ....  66.55 

JSoat, — Lakes  ef  Lueerne  and  Brientz  .     .     .     ,  5.50 

i>i/^90iic«.— Turtniann  to  Brieg 3. 

Crevola  to  Baveno  .     .     .     «     .     .  6.75 

Orta  to  Arona 3. 

Ivrea  to  Aosta 8 . 

ZMng 193.70 

Sundries 20. 

Total     •     *     .     .     Fr8.400. 


On  the  road, — ^If  xoen  travelliiig 
together  share  common  poseessiQns 
(map,  gnide-hook,  &o.),  let  them 
agree  ere  starting  for  what  each  is 
responsible,  and  that  if  anythii^ 
worth  fetching  be  left  behind,  the 
caretaker  alone  returns  for  it  This 
plan  saves  many  a  rufiSing  of  tem- 
per. Ab  a  rule,  avoid  short  cuts; 
thei7  <u^  <>^^  treacherous,  and  gene- 
raUyyield  bad  going.  Be  early  afoot, 
drink  at  the  first  spring,  and  get  6 
or  8  miles  done  before  break&st. 
Pleasant  pools  wherein  to  enjoy  a 
dailybathe— or,  ifneedsbe,  to  torn 
laondry-man — should  be  looked  out 
for.  Observe  Muixay's '  Precautions 
for  Health.'  TraveUing  often  spoils 
clothes,  yet  too  old  ones  should  not 
be  worn,  else  tfaey  will  ever  come 
to  grief  when  least  convenient 
Brandy  and  tallow  form  a  good 
remedy  for  chafed  feet— a  mishap  of 
rare  occurrence  with  properly  fitting 
boots  and  (not  unwontedly  thick) 
socks.  A  plan  of  a  dly  is  indi^ 
pensabla 

M  liatels. — Nevernoake  complaints 
of  charges,  disc.,  to  a  waiter— he  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  interest  to 
alter  afEEurs;  a  temperate  word  with 
the  landlord  alone  can,  and  pro* 
bably  will,  set  them  straight  At 
the  oest  hotels  signify  the  style  of 
bedroom  wanted ;  at  second-rate  or 
doubtfid  ones,  it  is  ofbm  wise  to 
make  a  bargain.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  it  is  a  great  TniafAlrft  to  put 
one's  self  to  the  smallest  incon- 
venience in  ordeir  to  be  in  time  for 
a  table  d'hote.  Many  penons— 
espedaUy  novices    in    continental 


travel— believe  greatly  in  tables 
d'hote,  thinking  them  'quite  the 
thinf,'  *  foreign,  and  so  on,  and  will 
rutUessIy  cut  up  a  day's  work  that 
th^ may  be  among  the  really  'first- 
class'  company  at  those  overrated 
feasts  whereat  cheerfulness  is  un- 
Imown.  Better  the  dinner  of  herbs, 
with  the  Mend  of  one's  bosom  or 
agreeable  chance  companions,  where 
pleasant  conunon  converse  is,  than 
numy  courses  eaten  amid  a  medley 
of  strangers,  vulgar  or  uninterest- 
ing, pushing  or  freezingly  reserved, 
silent  or,  worse,  half-whispering. 
The  charge  for  bougies  Is  the  one 
which  pedestrians  feel  most  inclined 
to  resist 

'Sirs,'  will  a  landlord  cry,  'I 
know  that  though  you  honest 
scholars  have  a  candle  lighted  out- 
side your  chamber  doors,  peradven- 
ture  you  blow  it  out  the  moment 
you  are  within,  and  are  in  bed  and 
asleep  long  ere  the  yet  unfilled  wick 
hath  erased  Hmotddering ;  never- 
theless, an  inn  hath  divers  charges 
which  must  be  borne,  and  these  are 
set  under  the  one  word  bougies.' 

'  Boundly  put,  good  host ;  still, 
we  pray  you,  rather  stick  these  same 
charges'  more  lustfly  into  the  great 
and  pro^)erous  of  this  world,  and 
notably  mto  Paterfamilias,  already 
helpless,  thanks  to  wife  and 
daughters:  in  their  presence  he 
ever  bleedeili  welL  But  we  humble 
brethren  of  the  staff,  already  carry- 
ing soap,  courteouslv  entreat  you 
not  to  "carry  coals,  if  we,  b^mg 
palmers,  cany  candles  also.' 
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SWEETER  THAN  TETJTH. 

By  the  AtnHOB  of  *  Festctb.' 


A  S I  stood  by  the  lakelet  of  love,  to  my  view, 
•^    'Mid  the  moon's  £uzy  glow  shone  a  soul-chaxming  scene ; 
The  clouds  were  all  silTer,  the  skies  weie  all  htae, 

And  the  shores  were  all  waving  with  woodlands  of  green. 
In  a  boat-shell  of  x)earl  sailed  a  maid  and  a  yoath, 
And  the  song  that  she  sang  sounded  sweeter  than  truth; 
But  the  youth  sat  all  silent ;  and  soon  flram  my  sight, 
They  sped  through  the  gathering  dutdows  of  night 


While  I  watched  them  departing,  the  waves  seemed  to  sigh. 

And  the  fiuntest  of  halos  eodrded  the  moon; 
And  though  love-light  the  gale,  97 er  feigning  to  die. 

There  were  signs  of  a  chaatge  coming  sudden  and  soon. 
But  the  skies  were  still  beaming,  the  stars  were  stili  bright. 
And  the  lovers  still  steeling  tiieir  course  of  delight; 
When  the  sound  of  the  song  en  mine  ear  died  away. 
And  the  seal  of  sweet  silence  cooaolnded  the  day. 

m. 

When  the  sun  to  its  woes  first  awakened  the  world. 

What  a  scene!  the  tall  forests  lay  prostrate  and  bare. 
While  the  love-firaighted  bark  into  fragments  was  hurled. 

And  the  youth  and  tiw  maiden,  alas  I  they  were^where  ? 
'Qainst  the  tempest  tiiat  raged  &ey  had  struggled  in  vain. 
And  the  lake  rolling  wroth  as  the  storm-stricken  main ; 
Then  the  voice  that  was  silent  had  shrieked  round  the  shore. 
And  the  song  that  seemed  sweeter  than  truth  vma  no  more. 
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HOW  SHE  WAS  DRESSED  FOE  THE  BALL. 

SHE  stood  in  her  touching  loyeliness^ 
All  dressed  for  the  coming  ball. 
With  her  pure  white  dress  and  pure  white  &oe 
Waiting  for  ns  in  the  hall. 

A  diamond  star  on  her  bosom  lay. 

And  starry  gems  were  her  eyes. 
Eyes  knowing  no  shade  of  thought  or  care, 

Winsomely,  sweetly  nnwise. 

Boses  glowed  ardent  red  on  her  dress. 

Glowed  ardent  red  on  her  hps ; 
Boses  &inted  and  drooped  on  her  hair. 

And  died  on  her  finger-tips. 

Gold  dasped  the  marble  curye  of  her  arms. 

It  wound  round  her  throat  so  fair ; 
It  coa3dng  drooped  from  her  pearly  ears. 

And  rippling  gold  was  her  nair. 

I  in>oke  to  a  fiiend  who  gazed  with  me, 

I  uttered  my  rising  fears : 
'  Oh !  woe,  that  Grief  should  ^bsA,  flower-face  fade. 

And  those  star-eyes  cloud  in  tears.' 

*  Your  words  are  men's  words,'  the  lady  said ; 

'  You  know  not  that  Pain  and  Pride 
Are  stronger  than  Joy,  or  Bloom,  or  Youth, 

Or  Beason,  or  aught  beside. 

'  She  will  look  up,  when  her  peace  is  fled, 

As  peacefully  sweet  as  now ; 
Sobs  in  the  heart  send  smiles  to  the  lips ; 

Oh!  women  alone  know  how. 

'  Pain  shines  like  joy  in  the  weary  eyes. 

More  brilliant  uian  joy  perchance ; 
And  it  dyes  the  cheek  and  sharply  spurs 

The  tired  feet  in  the  dance.' 

Then  I  cried, '  My  darling  must  she  bear 

The  wearisome  weight  of  care  ? 
If  my  arms  are  round  her  heart  for  aye. 

Will  sorrow  stiU  enter  there?' 

She  must  bear  her  heartbreak  all  alone. 

But,  oh !  for  thy  darling's  sake. 
Check  the  hsursh  tiiought— the  word  which,  though  hght. 
Yet  may  a  breaking  heart  break. 

'  Pily  the  sorrow  that  seemeth  joy. 

And  smiles  that  from  pain  are  wrung ; 
Pity  all  maskers,  but,  above  all. 

Pity,  oh!  pily  the  young ! 

'  Hhssj  must  tread  erect  a  thorny  road. 

In  all  the  summer-tide  heat, 
But  silken  robes  will  trail  to  the  ground 

And  hide  the  poor  bleeding  feet. 

'  God's  tired  children  are  everywhere. 

We  dance  with  them  at  the  ball : 
Be  kmd  to  the  gay,  and  perchance  thy  bahn 

On  some  wayworn  soul  shall  M.' 
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OUE  PIC-NIO  PAETY. 


IT  was  on  a  loyely  June  afternoon 
that  I  first  heard  that  a  pio-nic 
loomed  inevitably  before  me.  I 
was  dowly  saunteiing,  cigar  in 
mouth,  round  from  the  yard  to  the 
bouse,  feeling  considerably  exhausted 
after  a  long  driye,  and  enjoying  that 
larest  of  eyents  in  Ireland,  a  day 
without  rain,  when  my  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  finding  myself  bois- 
terously waylaid  by  my  th&d  daugh- 
ter (aged  nine),  who  informed  me, 
quite  out  of  breath, '  that  we  were 
all  to  go  to  such  a  grand  pic-nic  at 
Bavenshurst  on  the  2  5th.'  This  one 
leading  fiEict  at  least  I  gathered  with 
considerable  trouble  from  a  long 
rhapsody,  joy  having  made  the 
joung  lady  curiously  incoherent 

What  a  terrible  fate  it  is  to  be  a 
paterfimulias !  Few  are  the  roses, 
l)ut  many  the  thorns  that  adorn 
that  unenviable  situation.  Beflec- 
aoDB  similar  to  the  above,  perhaps 
trite,  yet  nevertheless  but  too  true, 
passed  through  my  mind  when,  on 
reaching  the  house,  I  found  that 
our  neighbour  Mrs.  Groves  (who 
had  long  been  threatening  some 
out-of-door  festive  gathering  on  a 
large  scale)  had  called  on  my  wife 
in  the  afternoon,  and  developed  her 
plans  cm  Ihe  subject  Bavenshurst, 
a  large  show  place,  its  owner  an 
absentee,  was  fixed  on  as  the  sphere 
of  operations,  as  it  possessed  great 
catural  beauties,  which  many  peo{)le, 
not  having  before  seen,  might  wish 
to  explore. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  say  all 
my  olive-branches  were  in  ecstacics 
at  the  prospect  of  the  pic-nic,  which 
I,  (m  my  part,  looked  forward  to 
with  unnungled  feelings  of  dismay ; 
for  I  have  come  to  that  age  at 
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which  (with  every  well-regulated 
mind)  I  like  to  have  my  comforts 
about  me  when  feeding.  To  eat  off 
the  ground  after  the  manner  of 
beasts,  when  it  is  possible  to  assert 
the  proud  privilege  of  civilized  man 
and  use  a  table,  seems  to  me  a 
strange,  unaccountable,  and  most 
reprehensible  caprice — only  worthy 
of  savages  before  the  days  of  made 
dishes  and  knives  and  forks.  But 
who  can  account  for,  much  less 
control,  the  vagaries  that  we  meet 
around  us  ?  Truly  they  must  ever 
remain  an  unsoluble  enigma;  but 
while  they  exist — like  all  enigmas — 
they  bore  one  immensely. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression: 
we  must  return  to  'our  muttons,' 
the  pic-nic.  It  was  to  be  on  a  very 
large  scale.  All  the  county  mag- 
nates within  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  it, 
and  everyone  was  to  invite  a  friend, 
or  friends,  and  bring  contributions 
of  plate,  delf,  wine,  and  eatables. 
Of  course  it  was  to  be  wound  up  by 
a  dance,  either  'Au  Clair  de  la 
Lune,'  or  in  the  deserted  house  at 
Bavenshurst,  as  best  liked,  that 
being  the  legitimate  ending  of  all 
pic-nics.  Such  was  the  programme, 
and  we  had  ten  clear  days  before  us 
in  which  to  contemplate  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  to  collect 
friends  to  join  us  for  it  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  Mrs.  Groves 
openly  announcing  that  the  more 
numerous  our  party  the  more  wel- 
come we  would  be. 

The  state  of  our  house  for  those 
ten  days  was  indeed  terrible  to  con- 
template. The  Demon  of  Disorder 
revelled  unopposed— one  great  pan- 
demonium of  confusion   stretched 
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itself  from  kitchen  to  garret  Emis- 
saries from  Mrs.  Groves  hamited 
the  passages ;  all  outdoor  work  was 
at  a  standstill,  every  labourer  in  my 
employment  being  kidBapped  akid 
surreptitiously  despatched  with  notes 
in  every  possible  direction*'  I  look 
into  one  room,  only  to  find  it  occu- 
pied by  my  eldest  son  and  daughter 
whirling  about  like  dancing  der- 
Tishes,  and  who  become  very  savage 
at  being  surprised  at  their  private 
rehearsal  of  a  new  mazurka.  I  look 
into  another,  and  find  a  dressmaker 
closeted  with  my  younger  daughters 
and  the  governess,  and  the  tables 
strewed  with  materials  for  some 
most  elaborate  toilette  that  is  to 
dazzle  us  all  when  complete.  In  a 
third  room  I  interrupt  a  council 
being  held  by  my  wife,  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  cook,  to  arrange  an 
elaborate  metiu.  Desperate,  I  rush 
to  my  own  peculiar  sanctum,  only, 
worst  of  all,  there  to  stumble  over 
my  schoolboy  Sons,  who,  with  the 
rare  audacity  of  their  age,  had  actu- 
ally taken  up  the  carf^  and  piled 
the  farnitore  to  one  side  better  to 
enjoy  a  game  of  marbles !  Of  course 
I  drive  them  out,  but  the  shock  to  my 
feelings  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

As  the  day  draws  near,  it  is  re- 
peatedly hinted  by  my  wife  in  the 
abstract  that  late  dinners  are  '  dread- 
fttUy  inconvenient ;  they  take  up  so 
much  of  the  servants'  time.'  Find- 
ing me,  however,  singularly  obtuse 
in  applying  any  such  vague  gene- 
raUties  to  this  special  case,  she  finally 
came  to  particulars  by  enunciating 
one  day  the  sentiment  of  '  How  nice 
it  would  be  for  us  all  to  dine  early 
with  the  children.' 

'  Far  from  nice,  my  dear,  as  far  as 
/  am  concerned,'  I  hastened  to 
observe ;  '  for  such  a  measure  would 
— ^first,  establish  a  most  dangerous 
Ijrecedent ;  and,  secondly,  cause  en- 
tire derangement  both  of  my  di- 
gestive organs  and  temper—the 
latter  aJreacly  severely  tried  by  this 
period  of  anarchy.' 

'  Surely,  just  for  a  few  days,  that 
sort  of  thing  does  not  signify,'  sug- 
gested my  wife. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  I  replied, 
quoting  the  words  of  a  great  au- 
thority, '  it  is  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  infliction  which  renders  it 


unbearable.  If  it  were  to  be  for 
ever  —  hideous  and  tronendous 
thought!— one  might  perhaps  in 
the  end  get  used  to  it ;  or  gracious 
Death,  as  is  more  prGl)able,  would 
sooner  or  later  relieve  me  from  my 
sufferings.' 

I  therefore  stood  firm  in  sup- 
port of  a  great  principle;  and  I 
am  happy  n>  be  able  to  observe 
that  late  dinners  continued  in  force 
till  the  eventful  day  of  the  pic-nic, 
a  great  triumph,  which  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording.  The  35th 
June  dawned  upon  us  in  unusual 
splendour.  The  previous  fine  days 
had  to  some  degree  dissipated  my 
fears  of  getting  lumbago  from  sit- 
ting on  damp  grass— by  no  nieans 
an  unusual  sequel  to  out-of-door 
fetes  in  our  lachrymose  climate; 
but  still,  even  when  the  weather  is 
all  tiiat  can  be  wished,  I  confess,  for 
my  part,  that  the  equanimity  neces- 
sary to  insure  digestion  is  quite 
overthrown  by  the  vision  of  a  great 
coleopteron  in  his  'best  suit  of  black' 
on  the  tablecloth.  I  cannot  con- 
sider cura^oa  jelly  improved  by  the 
unauthorized  addenda  of  uncooked 
flies;  nor  would  I  give  a  fiirthing 
for  the  most  exquisite  pate  de  foie 
ffms  that  had  served  as  a  lotmge  for 
spiders.  But  the  rage  for  out-of- 
door  cntertainm^its  proves  that  I 
am  before  my  age,  and  that  my 
sentiments  are  not  reciprocated  by 
mankind  at  large. 

From  daydawn  on  the  25th  all 
doubts  as  to  the  weather  were  dis- 
sipated by  the  '  Jubilate'  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  children  on  the  stairs  just 
outside  my  bedroom  door.  Clap- 
pings of  doors,  charges  down  the 
stairs  after  the  manner  of  cavalry, 
and  shouts  of  joy  in  every  different 
major  key  occupied  the  time,  I 
hope,  to  them  pleasantly,  till  break- 
fast, certainly  not  so  to  me,  sleep 
being  out  of  the  question.  Feeling 
much  as  I  should  imagine  a  lioness 
must  when  rifled  of  her  young,  at 
having  the  sweetest  hours  of  repose 
forcibly  snatched  from  me,  I  went 
down  to  breakfest,  still  in  wonder- 
fully good  humour  considering  the 
circumstances,  but  very  nearly  lost 
my  equilibrium  when  requested  *  to 
help  to  i)ack  up  provisions,  and  not 
mind  breakfast.^ 
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TbBi  snggestian,  I  need  hardly 
say,  I  did  not  act  on,  in  spte  of  the 
obBerrotions  of  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters, a  pert  minx,  who,  presoming 
on  the  fact  that  she  is  supposed  to 
be  my  fitvoimte,  made  her  own 
reflections  on  my  conduct,  and 
dropped  something  to  the  effect  (in 
the  mconvenient  way  that  children 
do)  ihai  '  Papa  had  told  her  yestei> 
day  that  we  were  always  to  have 
"Duty  first  and  pleasure  aftei> 
waids," '  My  duty  here  was  plain 
enough,  namely,  to  give  Miss  Pert 
a  quietus,  whidi,  having  most  effeo- 
taally  done,  I  sat  down  to  table  a 
little  ruffled;  but  a  thoroughly  sue- 
oessfhl  vdl-au-vent  restored  my  equa- 
nimify,  and  I  felt  a^ain  as  it  is  my 
nature  to  be— full  of  amiability  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  my  own 
fiEunily  in  particular. 

BaveDshurst  being  fully  ten  miles 
distant,  it  was  arranged  we  weie 
to  start  at  II  a.h.,  and  when  that 
hour  arrived  we  mustered  pretty 
numerously,  as  eight  of  my  children 
were  to  accompany  tie,  and  our 
party  also  included  two  college 
fiiends  of  my  eldest  son's,  my  old 
friend  Archdeacon  Leigh,  and  his 
daughter.  How  to  pack  in  and  on 
the  ydiicles  that  were  to  conyey  us 
to  Bayenshuist  was  now  the  oiffi- 
cnlty,  tliey  not  being  made  of  elastic 
materials  nor  we  of  compressible. 
To  make  two  carriages,  one  intended 
by  the  builder  to  hold  four  persons, 
the  other  ^ht,  suddenly  stretch  to 
accommodate  fifteen  IndiTiduals,  was 
a  problem  which  taxed  our  inge- 
nuity considerably;  but  we  solyed 
it  The  solution  became  an  accom- 
plished fiict,  though  necessarily  a 
work  of  time;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  Hiat  we  covered  ourselves  with 
glory  thereby. 

I  had  sent  in  time  to  secure  post- 
horses  for  the  large  carriage  from  a 
neighbouring  town,  but  on  seeing 
the  feeble  way  in  which  the  ani- 
mated bundles  of  bones,  by  courtesy 
caUed  posters  (only  kept  apparently 
together  by  the  harness,  which 
bniced  them  up  in  some  miraculous 
way),  dragged  the  barouche  to  the 
door,  I  could  not  avoid  a  gloomy 
misgiving  that  the  horses  would 
drop  to  pieces  from  pure  inanition 
before  reaching  Ba venshuzst,  leaving 


the  postboy  to  mourn  over  their 
fragments.  No  such  fears,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  cross  his  breast,  for 
he  sat  his  Bosinante  with  as  jaunty 
an  air  as  if  it  were  a  three  hundred 
guinea  hunter,  and  seemed  amazed 
when  I  asked  if  he  thought  '  those 
wretched  animals  would  ever  drag 
us  to  Bavenshurst?' 

'  To  Bavenshurst,  is  it,  yer  ho- 
nour ?  'Deed  will  they.  Bedad  it's 
they  that  can  go  whin  they're  warm! 
Maybe  it's  in  Ihiblin  yer  honour  '11 
find  yourself  afore  they  stop.' 

This  was  hardly  consolatory,  for 
it  suggested  the  idea  that  they 
would  bolt  with  us  nolens  vdens  in 
exactly  the  oi^XMdte  direction  to 
which  we  wanted  to  go.  It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  climax  if,  like  the 
notorious  horse  in  the  story-book, 
'  they  could  only  go  on  the  Dublin 
road,  but  then  went  like  blazes.' 
We  could  only  console  ourselves  by 
the  hope  that  their  will  might  sur- 
pass their  powers,  which  seemed  at 
least  probable. 

The  phaeton  now  took  the  lead, 
as  it  was  supposed  that '  a  carriage 
in  front'  would  act  beneficially  on 
our  horses ;  and  in  time  a  start  was 
accomphshed,  after  the  following 
£ashion :  First  of  all,  each  wheel  was 
seized  by  some  half-dozen  men,  who 
were  each  to  pull  in  concert,  and 
thus  set  the  machine  in  motion — 
that  apparently  being  quite  beyond 
the  horses'  power,  which  struck  me 
as  ominous  of  evil.  However,  once 
shoved  off,  all  was  to  go  on  pros- 
perously. Unfortunately  ^or  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  the  men 
did  not  pull  in  concert;  so  every- 
thing went  wrong.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  we  apparently  realized 
the  horses'  idea  of  what  a  start 
should  be;  but  finally,  after  many 
failures,  a  sudden  scramble,  a  floun- 
dering, and  shouts  of  triumph  from 
the  bystanders  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  we  were  off.  Loud  exhorta- 
tions of '  Keep  'em  going,  Pat— keep 
'em  going!'  were  responded  to  by 
our  Jehu  by,  '  Sorrow  a  stop  in  'em 
once  they're  off,  barrin'  the  harness 
breaks!'  a  contingency  quite  on  the 
cards,  or,  rather,  certain  to  happen, 
the  elaborate  arrangement  of  leather, 
twine,  and  rope  being  evidently  moro 
curious  than  stalt^le.. 
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I  need  hardly  attempt  to  describe 
the  scenery  between  our  place  and 
Ravenshnrst,  as  it  is  dr^iry  in  the 
extreme.  The  wretched  husbandry 
stamps  the  small  fields  with  a  cha- 
racter quite  their  own;  and  the  pro- 
digies Ingenuity  (who  reigns  with 
undisputed  sway)  has  accomplished 
in  the  ridges  and  farrows  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Their  sin- 
gularly complex  arrangements  are 
suggestive  of  nothing  but  rams' 
horns,  each  wildly  pursuing  its  own 
zig-zag  course,  in  most  curiously 
independent  &ahion.  Pasture  fields, 
so  called,  though  minus  the  grass, 
were  numerous,  through  which  a 
few  poverty-stricken  cows  were  to 
be  seen  disconsolately  wandering, 
with  an  air  of  placid  resignation 
quite  touching  to  see.  But  the 
costume  of  the  peasants  was  what 
particularly  tickled  the  fency  of  our 
English  friends.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  that  the  Irishman  alone,  of 
all  nations,  works  out  in  the  fields 
in  a  ball-dress  and  court  costume ; 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  we 
had  ample  proof  during  om^  drive. 
Grandeur  in  decay  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  labourer's  toilet.  A 
black  or  blue  tail-coat,  of  superfine 
cloth— apparentiy  a  fEunily  relic,  as 
it  has  never  any  pretension  to  fit 
the  wearer  (indeed,  the  tails  some- 
times reach  the  ankles) — ^but  alas! 
out  at  elbows,  clothes  the  upper 
half  of  the  figure.  Black  cloth 
'  pants,'  rather  dilapidated,  it  is^true, 
but  .still  with  remains  of  former 
chaste 'magnificence,  or  shorts  and 
stockings,  are  derigueur  for  the  legs. 
But  the  crowning  gloiy  is  the  hat, 
which,  sternly  uncompromising  in 
its  adherence  to  the  chimney-pot 
shape,  still  allows  the  Irish  idiosyn- 
<5racy  to  crop  out  in  the  probable 
absence  of  a  crown,  which,  if  present, 
is  generally  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  hat  by  ropy  twine.  The  cos- 
tume, as  a  whole,  most  people 
might  imagine  to  be  inconvenient, 
but  fects  apparcntiy  prove  the  re- 
verse. The  effect  is  imdoubtedly 
peculiar  to  strangers ;  for  the  rakish, 
degage  mixture  of  negligence  and 
fashion,  when  combined,  forms  a 
unique  whole,  quite  indescribable  by 
pen  and  ink. 

As  we  came  to  within  about  four 


miles  from  Eavenshurst,  our  pro- 
gress, flickering  at  all  times,  became 
feebler  and  feebler.  Entreaty  and  co- 
ercion seemed  equally  ineffectual  on 
our  wretched  cattle,  which  at  last 
stopped,  apparently  for  good,  utterly 
prostrated,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  We 
aU  agreed  to  get  out  of  the  carriage ; 
and  now  ensued  a  series  of  strat^c 
wiles,  on  the  part  of  our  postilion, 
wonderful  to  see.  His  grand  object 
seemed  to  be  to  endeavour  to  delude 
the  horse  he  had  be^  riding  (which, 
it  appeared,  was  the  delinquent)  into 
the  idea  that  he  was  now  going 
home.  With  this  view  he  unhar- 
nessed both  horses,  and  with  some 
difficulty  turned  the  carriage  on  to  a 
bye-road,  striking  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  one  we  were  on,  but  which 
rejoined  it  some  two  miles  farther 
on.  This  arrangement  being  all 
completed,  the  horses  were  again 
put  to.  and  great  results  expected. 
But  alas!  alas!  even  the  best-con- 
ceived human  devices  are  liable  to 
Ml.  Whatever  hopes  our  Jehu 
may  have  cherished  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem  proved  mise- 
rably delusive,  for,  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  the  unfortunate 
brute  refused,  point  blank,  to  stir. 

'  Musha,  thin!'  said  Pat,  des- 
perately, driven  to  the  end  of  his 
resources,  apostrophizing  the  refrac- 
tory animal  in  tones  vibrating  be- 
tween anger  and  admiration, '  Musha, 
thin,  ye  l^ef  of  the  world !  But 
ye're  wary !  Divil  a  one  could  get  a 
rise  out  of  ye!' 

But,  however  comforting  it  might 
be  to  Pat  to  discover  that  the  horse 
was  possessed  of  a  supernatural 
stock  of '  cuteness,'  it  entirely  failed 
to  console  us  for  being  stranded  on 
the  roadside,  four  miles  from  our 
destination,  which  we  were  not  the 
least  likely  to  reach  except  on  foot. 
To  tramp,  hot,  dusty,  and  flushed, 
into  the  presence  of  b1\  the  rank  and 
&shion  at  Bavenshurst  was  a  ter- 
rible climax  to  contemplate ;  besides 
which  a  long  walk  of  four  Irish 
miles,  in  a  glowing  sun,  would  in- 
evitably knock  up  the  younger 
children.  We  were  debating  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  when  a  friendly 
countryman  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  there  was  another  horse 
within  reach.     It  had  been   seen 
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going  into  a  forge  not  &r  off  some 
time  before,  and  p^haps  it  was  still 
there.  Great  excitement  at  once 
pieTailed,  and  a  deputation  was 
despatched  in  search  of  it,  and  soon 
returned  escorting  an  enormous 
quadruped  with  the  most  eztraor- 
dinazy  combination  of  diseases  on 
its  legs  that  eyer  horse  was  doomed 
to  bear. 

The  nearer  and  nearer  he  shambled 
up,  the  lainter  and  fiiinter  grew  the 
prospect  of  his  dragging  us  to 
KaYenshurst,  until  on  a  close  inspec- 
tion my  hopes  sunk  to  zero.  How- 
ever, he  was  hitched  on  as  unicorn, 
and  our  driver,  who  took  a  de- 
cidedly cheery  view*  of  afibirs,  pro- 
mised great  results. 

'  Billy/  however,  as  they  called 
him,  proved  unequal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  to  the  Herculean  feat  of 
dragging  two  refractory  horses  on 
against  their  will;  so  that  plan  had 
to  be  relinquished.  With  ever-ready 
roBource,  however,  the  postilion 
now  proposed  to  attach  the  redoubt- 
able Billy  to  the  carriage  in  the 
place  of  the  horse  he  had  ridden, 
'  the  bay  mare  bdn'  wilh'n'  to  go 
and  welcome,  if  that  thunderin' 
villain,'  shaking  his  whip  at  Hie 
saddle  horse,  '  would  only  let  her.' 
The  bay  mare,  however,  on  trial 
quite  belied  her  character,  for  she 
greeted  the  approach  of  the  stranger 
with  a  series  of  kicks  and  screams, 
anything  but  welcome  to  the  h^- 
neasers,  though  they  seemed  to 
afford  much  gratiiication  to  her 
owner,  who  gloried  in  the  agreeable 
suiprise  of  finding '  that  she  had  a 
kick  left  in  her,  when  he  thought  she 
was  dona'  This  plan  idso  proving 
a  fiiilure,  it  was  finally  determinea 
that  the  archdeacon  and  my  second 
son  should  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Bavenshnrst,  and  send  our 
own  horses  back  from  thence  to 
fetch  tJie  .carriage  and  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

Innumerable  offers  of  'gnides* 
now  poured  in  from  all  directions. 

'  I'll  show  yer  honour  a  pad,  jist 
forenenst  yees,  thaf  U  take  yees  out 
oonvanient  to  the  big  house,'  volun- 
teered a  ragged  urchin  of  unknown 
sex. 

'  Whisht,  thin,  Marget,  ye're  very 
forward  entirely,  disturbin'  the  gen- 


tlemen,' interposed  a  tall  lad,  in  the 
usual  blue  dress-coat  and  gorgeous 
gilt  buttons,  but  who,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  its  splendour,  wore  a  straw 
rope  twined  round  his  legs  as '  con- 
tinuations '  — '  I'm  the  boy,  yer 
riverence,'  he  continued,  making  an 
elaborate  bow  and  curtsey  all  in  one 
to  the  archdeacon,  '  that  sarves  the 
clargy  always;  sure  I'm  Father 
Phil's  gossoon.'  * 

'  He's  but  a  donny  crathur,  yer 
riverence— never  heed  him,'  con- 
temptuously broke  in  an  elderly 
female,  in  a  blue  cloth  cloak.  '  Be 
off,  all  of  yees!'  she  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  authority ; '  sure  the  quality'^ 
considerin'  what  they'll  do.  A  poor 
widowed  crathur,  yer  ladyship,'  she 
continued  in  an  undertone,  turning 
to  my  wife, '  strivin'  and  strooglin' 
all*  she  can  to  keep  the  little  fiemily. 
Musha,  thin  I  but  that's  the  darlin' 
child  r 

This  sudden  diversion  was  a  dex- 
terous appeal  (and  not  in  vain)  to 
maternal  pride,  as  her  last  hope  for 
obtaining  a  donation,  armed  with 
which  she  soon  after  retired  from  the 
scene,  having  first  offered  us  a  largo 
stock  of  blessings  not  in  her  power 
to  bestow.  The  archdeacon  and  my 
son  now  set  off  together  to  Bavens- 
hnrst—the  former,  however,  alto- 
gether declining  to  avail  hiinjBelf  of 
the  services  of  'Father  Phil's  gos- 
soon/ determined  to  keep  to  the 
public  road,  on  the  principle  that 
the  longest  way  round  is  generally 
the  shortest  way  in  the  end.  We 
remained  to  guard  our  possessions ; 
the  horses  were  again  unharnessed, 
and  allowed  to  graze  on  the  road- 
side at  their  own  sweet  wills ;  the 
postilion  had  recourse  to  his  pipe, 
and  so  ended  scene  the  first. 

Two  hours  passed  by,  in  which 
time  we  had  reckoned  our  messen- 
gers might  have  about  made  Bavens- 
hnrst, when  I  was  awakened  from 
my  siesta  in  the  carriage  by  the 
tramp  of  coming  horses,  which,  to 
our  agreeable  surprise,  we  recog- 
nized as  our  own.  It  appeared  that 
about  an  hour  after  leaving  us,  the 
archdeacon  and  my  son  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  carriage  of  one  of 
our  neighbours,  who,  having  a 
couple  of  vacant  seats  in  it,  took 
*  Anglicit  lad  or  ihctotuin. 
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them  up ;  which  acoomited  for  our 
speedy  relief— a  fortuimte  circum- 
stance, as  I  found  that  the  children, 
haying  become  clamorous  for  food, 
had  been  detected  by  the  goyemess 
in  an  insidious  attack  on  one  of  the 
proyifiion  hampers,  and  had  had  to 
be  bsibed  by  biscuits,  cautiously 
doled  out  at  interyals,  to  keep  their 
appetites  in  check.  This  state  of 
thmgs  was  now  fortunately  at  an 
end,  and  we  reached  Bayenshurst 
soon  after  three  o'clock,  to  find  pre- 
parations fi>r  dinner  nearly  com- 
plete. 

The  scene,  as  we  droye  up  to  the 
house,  was  a  very  gay  one;  pio- 
tuieeque  groups  were  scatteied  on  . 
all  sides.  The  house  itself  has  no 
beauty  to  boast  of.  A  square,  de- 
tached, red-brick  edifice,  with  stone 
copings,  it  flaunted  glanngly  in  the 
sun,  and  looked  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable, as,  surrounded  by  its  area, 
it  presented  no  mode  of  in-  or  egress 
but  by  the  hall-door.  Its  situation, 
howeyer,  is  excellent,  for,  fipom  its 
position  on  a  hill,  it  stands  in  proud 
contemplation  of  the  splendid  de- 
mesne below  and  around  it,  adorsed 
by  fine  old  timber,  above  which,  on 
the  left,  could  be  seen  the  spire  of 
the  church  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  On  the  right  the  ground 
slopes  suddenly  down  to  the  lakes, 
of  which  only  glimpses  can  be  seen 
through  the  branches  of  the  inter- 
vening trees.  Opposite  the  hall- 
door  the  ground  rises  in  a  steep 
slope,  and  the  view  from  the  top 
oi  this  knoll  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  through  many  neighbouring 
counties. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  our 
hampers  were  seized  by  Mrs.  Groves' 
army  of  retainers,  and  she  herself 
met  us  on  the  steps,  condoled  with 
us  on  our  misfortunes,  and  finally 
brought  us  into  the  hall,  the  chairs 
and  benches  in  which  did  much 
credit  to  her  foresight.  The  doors 
of  all  the  rooms  being  stretched  in- 
vitingly open,  we  soon  made  a  voy- 
age of  discoveiy  through  them  in 
search  of  some  paintings  of  which 
we  had  often  heard,  and  which, 
being  on  panels,  had  escaped  the 
dispersion  that  had  been  the  fate 
of  their  companions.  The  paintings 
were  three  in  number,  au  in  the 


same  room.  One,  by  an  old  master, 
representing  Dido  after  the  desertion 
of  Eneas,  occui>ied  nearly  the  whole 
end  wall ;  the  other  two,  opposite 
the  windows,  were  full-length  por- 
traits of  the  last  Lord  and  Lady 
Eavenshurst,  on  whose  death,  with- 
out issue,  the  title  became  extinct 

The  pictures  are  all  good,  and 
terribly  out  of  place.  The  arch- 
deacon, who  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  paintings,  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  discussion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  '  Di^o,'  when  we 
were  summoned  to  dinner,  which 
we  found  laid  out  on  a  series  of 
tablecloths  under  the  trees  to  the 
lefb  of  the  house.  The  incongruity 
of  a  meal  prepared  after  the  manner 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be 
eaten  reclining  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  was  very  striking,  but 
it  had  at  least  the  one  merit  of  fur- 
nishing a  picturesque  coup  d'ceil. 
It  was  pretty  to  see  the  sun's  rays 
chasmg  each  other  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  arching  branches 
which  form  a  Gothic  roof  overhead, 
and  peei»ng  curiously  at  intervals 
through  the  interlaced  fretwork  to 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  spectacle  be- 
neath; but  still  prettier  to  a  prac- 
tical man  was  the  tempting  array  of 
eatables  spread  out  before  him.  If 
they  had  only  been  on  a  table!  but 
there  was  no  use  in  giving  way  to 
vain  regrets,  so  with  a  sigh  I  seated 
myself  a  la  Twrque,  on  a  very  gor- 
geous railway  rug,  and  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  afiSairs.  Hardly 
had  we  seated  ourselves,  however, 
before  we  discovered  that  a  host  of 
marauders,  in  the  shape  of  gnats,  had 
taken  forcible  possession  of  our 
dining-haU,  and  were  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  peculiar  ferocity  with 
all  who  came  within  their  reach. 
They  made  such  a  furious  onslaught 
on  us,  that,  considering  prudence 
the  better  part  of  valour,  we  beat  a 
retreat,  the^archdeacon,  to  cover  our 
flight,  taking  the  high  ground,  that 
'  he  could  not  recon^e  it  to  his  con- 
science to  allow  the  midges  to  de-  . 
prive  the  worms  of  thdr  due.'  We 
constituted  the  hall  our  dining-room, 
an  impromptu  cellar  was  formed 
under  a  chair,  and  a  chain  of  satel- 
lites kept  ua  supplied  with  neces- 
saries in    the  shape   of  eatables. 
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Dmisg  our  repast,  which  vmB  nn- 
forttmately  of  an  intermittent  cha- 
racter, we  adjonmed  to  the  win- 
dows of  aa  ac^ining  room  to  watch 
the  battle  still  waging  with  great 
fury  between  the  midgeas  and  onr 
friends  for  the  possession  of  the 
viands.  One  elderly  gentleman  was 
purticokrly  noticeable  for  his  nn- 
tiring  zeal,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
most  nndaonted  belligereni  His 
head  he  had  enveloped  on  sdentiiio 
pindples  with  a  yeiJbw  bandanna 
handkerchief,  the  stoxming  of 
which  redoubt  mnst  have  presented 
enormons  dilfficaltieB.  His  right 
hand  vi^ronsly  and  unceasingly 
wielded  a  branch  of  horse-chestnut, 
with  which  flapper  he  laid  about 
him  right  and  left,  and  must  have 
alanghtered  thousands  of  his  i^gres* 
sons.  As  his  left  hand  was  his  only 
dependence  for  obtaining  food,  his 
meal  must  have  been  swallowed 
xmder  difficulties,  but  his  sleight  of 
hand  seamed  prodigious. 

As  to  &e  unfortunate  bandsmen 
(we  had  two  military,  or  rathor 
militia  bands  in  attendance),  they 
must  ha^e  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it, 
enduring  all  the  pangs  of  being 
devoured  alive,  necessarily  passive 
in  their  tortoxors'  hands,  while  pour- 
ing forth  their  floods  of  harmony. 

After  dinner,  n^  eldest  daughter 
insisted  that  I  wastotabBourM^ods 
the  Leighs  to  the  top  of  the  eminence 
<^ypo6ite  the  house,  and  show  them 
all  the '  hens'  to  be  seen  from  thence. 
In  vain  I  pleaded,  first,  that  I  really 
could  not  climb  hills  after  dinner ; 
next,  thitt  my  knowledge  of  localities 
was  muddled  in  the  ^treme;  the 
yoong  lady  was  resolute,  and  I  had, 
as  usual,  at  last  to  acquiesce;  for 
what  is  a  imterfiinuliaa  but  a  slave 
to  tiie  caprices  of  those  most  pitiJess 
cftyxKuts — ^his own  children?  How 
evoy  day  one  more  and  more  regrets 
the  thoroughly  &Ise  step  of  having 
brought  them  into  the  world ! 

Up  the  hill  we  therefore  toiled.  I 
tried  to  console  myself  hy  the  con- 
scioosness  that  at  least  I  was  getting 
up  in  the  world,  which,  with  a  large 
iiunily,  was  a  comfortable  reflection, 
and  in  time  we  reached  the  top.  A 
glorious  panorama  certainly  lay 
stretched  before  us;  whetiier  it  re- 
paid the  toil,  however,  was  to  my 


mind  doubtful.  Grace  Leigh  con- 
sidered it  would  have  suffidentiy 
rewarded  a  climb  of  any  length ;  but 
then,  as  I  remarked  to  her,  it  makes 
a  vast  difiierence  in  one's  sensations 
to  be  only  seventeen,  and  accuft- 
tonsed  to  early  dinners. . 

Having  done  the  view,  we  retnmed 
to  the  house,  and  my  tnmad  Grovea 
at  once  pounced  on  us  to  complete  a 
boafs  crew,  and  we  wended  oiur 
way  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we 
found  a  crowd  gathered  round  my 
fourth  son,  who  had,  it  appeared, 
signalized  himself  by  filling  into 
the  water.  Fortunately,  his  eldest 
brother,  who  was  by,  did  the  next 
best  thing'— namely,  railed  him  on^ 
again,  getting  tolerably  wet  and  tV 
tolerably  cross  in  accomplishing  it. 
As  to  the  little  fellow,  he  perfectiy 
carried  out  the  idea  of  a  river  god. 
Water  dripped  down  his  sleeves  and 
from  his  white  trousers  in  a  regular 
cascade. 

'How  could  you  manage  to  do 
such  a  stupid  thing,  Charley?'  I 
conJd  not  help  saying. 

'How  was  I  to  help  it,  papa?' 
answered  my  young  gentleman  in  a 
very  aggrieved  tone ;  'of  course  the 
dncks  took  the  water  the  moment 
they  got  a  chance.' 

'And  if  you  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  idiosyncrac^,'  I 
broke  in,  sternly  reproving  his 
levity, '  you  were  thoroughly  inex- 
cusable for  giving  them  the  chance ;' 
having  administered  which  rebuke, 
I  made  him  at  once  come  with  ma 
to  the  house  to  get  his  clothes  dry. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  his  mothers 
constemation ;  fortunately,  a  fire  in 
the  caretaker's  kitohen  promised  in 
time  to  repair  the  misch^;  but  the 
problem  of  what  to  wear  in  the  in- 
terval was  not  so  easily  solved,  it 
not  beiog  the  way,  at  least  in  my 
family,  to  bring  chsmges  of  raiment 
on  a  morning  drive.  At  first  we 
thought  of  sending  him  into  retire- 
ment behind  an  open  umbrella  in  a 
light  and  airy  costume,  compounded 
of  his  mother's  lace  shawl  and  our 
combined  pocket-handkerehie&;  but 
a  happy  inspiration  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  raolway  rug,  swathed  in 
which,  like  a  mummy,  I  finally  left 
him  in  his  mother's  charge,  and  my- 
self returned  to  the  lake  for  a  row. 
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Here  I  stsQinbled  onyotmg  Marsden, 
one  of  my  son's  English  Mends,  and 
we  started  together  in  a  boat  for  a  pull 
across  to  Darlingham,  a  demesne  on 
tiie  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  which 
is  the  boondaiy  between  RaYens- 
hurst  and  Darlingham,  and  common 
property  to  both  places.  We  could 
not  help  regretting,  as  we  rowed 
along,  that  the  t^o  demesnes  were 
not  in  the  hands  of  one- proprietor, 
as  their  junction  would  constitute 
one  of  tfa^  finest  residences  in  Ire- 
land. Darlingham  lies  low,  and  has 
not  the  same  natural  advantages  in 
the  lie  of  the  ground  as  Bavenshurst ; 
but  can  boast  of  a  yery  ornamental 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which,  sur- 
mounting a  terrace  garden,  faces  the 
lake,  as  if,  like  most  beauties,  it 
loTed  to  gaze  on  the  Mr  reflection 
of  its  charms  in  the  glassy  minor 
before  it. 

We  landed  near  the  house,  and 
came  across  a  yery  urbane  gardener, 
who  took  us  through  the  terraces, 
and  from  whom  we  gained  many 
new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  French 
pronunciation.  Here  we  wiled  away 
some  time  pleasantly  enough;  and 
afterwards  took  to  the  boat  again, 
bent  on  an  exploring  expedition 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake. 

It  was  fortanate  that  our  zeal  for 
lionizing  led  us  to  this  unfrequented 
part  of  the  lake,  for  otherwise  the 
pio-nic  might  haye  ended  disastrously 
for  one  of  my  unlucky  children.  As 
we  pulled  slowly  along — for  the  sun 
was  still  hot,  in  spite  of  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows— Majrsden  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  yiew  behind  us,  and 
called  my  attention  to  a  boat  &r 
away  near  some  reeds. 

'  Perhaps  they  intend  those  eccen- 
tric proceedings  with  a  handkerchief 
for  a  signal  of  distress,'  he  continued : 
'  I  think  we  might  as  well  go  and 
see  what  they  are  doing  in  ^e  bul- 
rushes.' 

We  accordingly  altered  our  course, 
and  my  amazement  is  not  to  be  told 
at  discoyering,  on  a  near  approach, 
in  the  heroine  of  the  handkerchief, 
my  second  daughter— a  young  lady, 
hardly  halfway  through  her '  teens/ 
who  had  apparently  constituted  her- 
self chaperon  to  a  little  girl  of  seyen 
or  eight,  her  sole  companion  in 
misery.    The  latter  had  apparently 


altogether  collapsed  when  their  boat 
stuck  &st  on  a  mudbank,  for  on 
our  arriyal  she  was  in  floods  of  tears, 
and  apparently  doing  her  best  to 
emulate  the  historic  child 

*  ^VhoM  tears  ran  dovm  so  fast» 
They  focmed  a  Utile  potxi  at  lasL' 

We  airiyed  before  the  operation  was 
complete,  but  a  promising  pond  had 
bejgiin.  It  appeared  that  they  had 
originally  formed  part  of  a  largeish 
party,  the  other  members  of  whicb 
had  landed  to  look  for  ferns  in  a 
morass— of  all  places  in  the  worlds 
certainly,  the  least  likely  to  find 
them.  My  daughter  haying  tf  ightiy 
hurt  her  foot,  remained  in  the  boat, 
littie  Annie  Graham  witli  her.. 
Very  foolishly,  she  allowed  the  child 
to  ^ow  her  prowess  with  the  oars, 
the  result  of  which  was— they  were 
most  successfully  dropped  oyer- 
board,  and  the  current  quickly 
drifted  the  boat  on  to  a  mudbank, 
where,  hidden  from  the  shore  by  a- 
long  stretch  of  reeds,  and  &r  enough 
to  be  out  of  hearing,  the  young 
ladies  had  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
spending  an  indefinite  period  of 
remorse  and  tenor.  Fortunately^ 
our  opportune  arriyal  released  them 
from  their  unenyiable  position,  where 
they  ahready  represented  themselyea< 
as  haying  spent  'hours.'  Wo 
coasted  about  for  some  time  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  rest  of 
the  party,  but  findiog  no  signs  of 
them,  we  supposed  they  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  morass,  and  we 
finally  rowed  back  to  Bayenshurst, 
where  we  found  tea  and  coffee  (a 
thou^tfulproyision  of  Mrs.  Groyes') 
in  actiye  progress,  and  those  who^ 
did  not  intend  to  stay  for  the  danc- 
ing making  preparations  for  depar- 
ture. Amongst  these  were  my  wife,, 
the  archdeacon,  and  my  younger 
children,  whom,  after  seyca:al  fulures, 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  packing  into 
the  phaeton.  Horses  of  not  quite  so 
decrepit  a  nature  as  our  former 
posters  we  had  fortunately  been 
able  to  procure  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  so  that  the  chances  were  in 
fayour  of  the  first  detachment  of 
our  party  reaching  home  safely.  I 
was  myself  doomed  to  remain  at 
Bayenshurst  in  order  to  spread  an 
(pgis  of  protection  over  the  rest  ofc 
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onr  jpoity,  which  was  to  follow  in  a 
few  honrs. 

Tho66  few  hours,  whatever  ihey 
may  have  proyed  to  mj  flock,  were 
not  the  pleasantest  to  me.  Standing, 
I  know,  by  bitter  experience,  to  be 
infinitely  iatigning ;  and  my  dancing 
days  are,  alas !  among  the  things  of 
the  past;  but  the  many  silent  mar- 
tyrdoms endnied  by  a  paterfamilias, 
who  can  tell  ?  None  but  the  patient 
sufferer  himself,  and  those  who  are 
included  in  the  same  terrible  cate- 
gory  of  victims. 

:  As  dnsk  was  fading  into  darkness, 
I  saw  a  party  of  persons  slowly 
approaching  the  house.  Pamfolly 
they  toiled  along,  ttayel-stained  and 
weary.  These  were  those  whom  we 
sapposed  peaoefdlly  sleeping  in  the 
morass,  and  still,  perhaps,  in  their 
dreams  seeking  those  valued  ferns 
that  ever.  Will  o'  the  wisp  like,  re- 
ceded further  from  their  grasp. 
Their  adventures  by  flood  and  field 
were  too  numerous  to  be  recorded 
here:  missing  the  boat,  they  had 
nececBsarily  been  doomed  to  a  steeple- 
chase walk  across  country — through 
swamps,  woods,  and  bogs.  That 
they  bad  at  last  reached  a  haven  of 
refhge  seemed  to  them  the  only 
drop  of  consolation  in  the  bitter  cup 
of  their  sufferings,  though  it  was 
unanimously  decreed  by  the  rest  of 
the  company  that  they  had  not  done 
at  all  the  right  thing  in  coming  to 
life  again:  they  had  been  comfortably 
settled  for  life  at.  the  bottom  of  the 
bog  —  their  requiem  sung,  their 
fri^ids  condoled  with,  and  now  they 
had  deranged  the  whole  programme 
by  taming  resurrectionists  upon  our 


hands !  It  was  really  too  inconside- 
rate. They,  on  their  side,  considered 
the  abstraction  of  the  boat  unpar- 
donable and  unfeeling  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  poured  out  vial  after 
vial  of  wrath  on  my  unfortunate 
daughter,  without  in  the  least  com- 
passionating her  sufferings  in  mind 
when  stranded  on  the  mudbank. 
Their  expedition  could  hardly  in 
any  way  be  termed  a  success,  for  the 
ferns  obtained  at  such  cost  turned 
out  to  be  mas  EJid/cemina  growing 
in  profusion  a  hundred  yards  ftom 
the  house,  and  nearly  as  common  as 
grass,  at  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
my  daughter  rejoiced.  Truly,  human 
nature  is  but  selfish  after  all. 

At  about  ten,  supper  appeared, 
artistically  formed  from  the  debris 
of  dinner,  which  rose,  phoenix-like, 
from  its  ashes.  Endowed  with  fresh 
vigour  by  supper,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  access  of  energy  to  have  l£o 
carriage  brought  to  the  door,  and 
carried  off  my  reluctant  crew  amidst 
a  wail  of  regrets  at  our  leaving  and 
aspirations  for  our  safe  progress 
homeward.  We  did  reach  home  in 
safety— an  event  I  congratulated 
myself  strongly  on  next  day,  when» 
condoling  with  our  coachman  on 
his  being  headachey,  prostrated,  and 
generally '  seedy,'  he  informed  me,  in 
a  moment  of  confidence,  that  'the 
champagne  at  Bavenshurst  had  dis- 
agreed with  him ;  it  was  very  infe- 
rior, not  at  all  what  he  was  used  to.' 
The  heathen  had  been  actually,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  sacrificing 
to  the  pagan  god,  Bacchus!  Of 
course  I  could  have  no  further  syih- 
pathy  with  his  ailments. 

0. 
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THEEE  axe  certain  quesiaons  of 
social  interest  oonoeming  which 
the  world's  opinion  will  be  for  oyer 
divided.  Whether  the  miser  or  the 
prodigal  is  most  to  be  reprehended ; 
whether  i)ort  or  claret  is  the 
healthier  beveiage ;  whether  we 
ought  to  marry  on  300^.  a  year  or 
wait  nntil  we  haye  doubled  that 
modest  income;  whether  tobacco  is 
a  harmless  sedatiye  or  a  dangerous 
narcotic;  whether  Monsiear  Blondin 
is  a  hero  or  a  fool;  whether  we 
onght  to  Hght  np  onr  dining-rooms 
wiQi  gas  or  colza  oil ;  whether  it  is 
Mrs.  Brown  who  provokes  her  hus- 
band or  Mr.  Brown  who  aggravates 
the  partner  of  his  choice,  cmd  thus 
beoomes  the  cause  of  those  unhappy 
dissensions :  these  are  points,  I  say, 
upon  which  there  will  always  be 
diversity  of  sentiment 

Similarly,  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
yon  will  find  conflicting  theories 
about  the  administration  of  charity. 
If  A.  gives  forty-two  sixpences  to 
blind  beggars  in  tibe  course  of  the 
year,  B.,  who  subscribes  to  an  Eye 
Infirmary,  calls  him  a  deluded  man 
fior  his  pains.  B.,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  guinea  may  certainly 
be  taxed  by  Boards  and  Committees 
before  it  reaches  the  objects  of  his 
benevolence,  becomes  a  subject  for 
ridicule  to  A.,  who  tells  him  that 
he  can  never  say  in  what  way  his 
money  has  been  spent.  There  are 
many  good,  generous-hearted  people 
who  object  to  any  but  the  directest 
form  of  alm»-giving,  who  set  their 
&oes  against  Charity  Balls,  Fancy 
Fdtes  and  Fairs  in  aid  of  the  sick  or 
uneducated  poor,  as  incompatible 
with  the  purity  and  unselfishness  of 
real  benevolence.  They  hold,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  that  the  sympathy 
which  manifests  itself  in  tiiis  form 
is  not  of  the  highest  order;  that  we 
'  ought  not  to  degrade  a  Christian 
virtue  into  a  mere  excuse  for  merry- 
making. But  these  moralists,  who, 
no  doubt,  have  a  deal  of  truth  on 
their  side,  must  bear  in  mind  Ihat  it 
is  better  for  public  charity  to  flow 
through  such  channels  as  these 
than  not  to  flow  at  all.  In  these 
matters  we  must  take  the  world  as 


we  find  it.  It  has  long  been  proved 
that  people  will  throw  awi^  money 
at  a  bazaar,  which  they  would 
never  think  of  bestowing  on  the 
object  for  which  that  bazaar  is  held, 
uidess  tibey  had  entered  it  and  been 
pleasantly  cozened,  into  generosity. 
The  means  adopted  may  not  be  sJl 
that  we  could  wish ;  but  the  result 
obtained  is  such  as  may  fully  justi^ 
the  means. 

Therefore,  I  say,  all  credit  to  the 
originators  and  pocomoters  of,  and 
zealous  workers  in  the  late  Fair 
held  in  the  Exhibition  building  in 
behalf  of  the  Putney  Hospital  §01; 
Incurables.  Few  of  us  whom  the 
clanging  bells  tolled  out  on  the 
last  day  of  the  International  show 
tiiought  that  we  should  revisit  the 
'Fowkes  pallis'  (as  our  continental 
Mends  called  It)  under  such  dr* 
cimistancea.  Contrary  to  one's  ex- 
pectations, the  bare  interior  does  not 
look  80  large  as  when  filled.  This 
fietct  is  probably  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  proportional  scale  which  the 
fittings  of  the  various  courts  and 
departments  gave  it  last  year.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  fete  about  half 
the  length  of  the  nave  was  devoted 
to  stalls,  at  least  if  one  can  so 
designate  those  elegant  littie  bou- 
doirs, roofed  with  pink  and  white 
muslin,  which  cast  down  the  most 
bewitching  tints  on  the  fEur  fiUea  do 
boutique  ImIow.  Every  counter  was 
piled  h^h  with  that  wonderful  con- 
glomeration of  useless  prettinesses 
tiiat  one  never  sees  but  at  a  &ncy 
fail.  How  much  Berlin  wool,  how 
much  benevolence,  how  much 
crochet  cotton,  how  much  care, 
industry,  patience  had  been  be- 
stowed on  their  manufacture,  who 
shall  say?  Embroidered  braces, 
braided  slippers,  smoking-caps  of 
aTppliqxie  work,  particoloured  pen- 
wipers and  pincushions,  scented 
saolkiets  .for  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
dolls  dressed  in  the  latest  .fashions 
of  babydom,  caps  trimmed  with  the 
most  approved  colours,  ottoman 
covers,  scent-bottles,  toilette  bags, 
book-markers,  old  engravings,  mo- 
dem crockery,  Parian  shepherdesses 
half  buried  under  a  debris  of  milli- 
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nery,  plaster  capidB  hoyering  oyer 
little  hills  of  brie  a  brac—ihA  whole 
looked  like  a  yast  conseriptbn  from 
the  Germftn  Fair,  the  Soho  Bazaar, 
and  the  Oxford  Street  Pantheon^-a 
perfect  Loan  Mneeom  of  fashionable 
knicknackB  pat  up  for  sale,  and 
presided  oyer  by  some  of  the  noblest 
and  the  prettiest  of  Englishwomen 
that  eyer  stood  behind  a  stall.  The 
great  Napoleon  called  ns  soomfolly 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  I 
think  the  ingenm^  and  zeal  dis- 
played by  these  fair  merchants  in 
the  sale  of  their  wares  bears  no 
unpleasant  witness  to  the  hbel.  Not 
content  with  using  all  their  fiuBcina- 
tions  to  induce  a  ready  purchase  at 
the  oounteiB,  th^  craftily  employed 
some  equally-alluxing  agent  to  tout 
for  them  all  round.  The  moment  I 
entered  the  building  I  was  set  upon 
by  two  irresistible  tiayellers  for  the 

Houae  of  Lady and  Co.,  who 

not  only  f^ly  ofEiered  samples  of 
tiieir  goods  for  my  approyal,  but 
inaistBd  on  my  paying  for  them 
there  and  then.  Eighteenpence  for 
a  single  rosebud  was  not  bad  to 
begin  with,  nor  should  I  haye  oom- 
pluned  at  this  moment  if  I  had 
receiyed  change  for  my  half-crown, 
which,  strange  to  say,  these  young 
ladies  totally  forgot  to  render. 

There  is  something  yery  charm- 
iog  in  what  old  ladies  call  the 
laigteahoUer  of  these  proceedings. 
In  accordance  with  the  admirable 
zoleB  of  En^sh  society  a  young 
lady  may  be  sitting  half  the  eyening 
next  to  me  at  a  fr&id's  house ;  but 
though  she  knows  who  I  am  and 
ail  about  me,  she  would  naturally 
foel  indignant  if  I  remarked  that 
the  weather  had  been  fine  without 
an  introduction.  As  for  taking  the 
initiatiye  by  addressing  me  herself, 
I  really  b&ye  she  would  as  soon 
appear  without  her  crinoline  as  do 
it  But  here  a  sort  of  poetical 
lioenoe  is  granted.  Mra.  Grundy 
isBues  her  plenaty  indulgence,  and 
we  throw  away  our  notions  of  pro- 
priety. 'What  would  the  great 
author  of  the  'Hints  on  Etiquette' 
&el  if  he  saw  a  dozen  of  his  most 
luypeful  pupils  betwixt  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty  gadding  &mi- 
liarly  about,  addressing  whom  they 
solksiting   half-crowns   oif 


strangers  with  the  most  unblushing 
and  bewitehing  ef&ontery,  and  ac- 
tually omitting  to  giye  change  ? 

'  Oh,  would  you  allow  me  to  put 
your  name  down  for  this  fiye- 
shilling  raffle?'  asks  one.  'Will 
you  iike  a  few  tickets  to  see  the 
Guards'  Ball  Boom?  only  a  shillmg 
each  I'  says  another.  'May  I  ask 
you  to  take  your  chance  in  the 
Magic  Pie?'  cried  a  third.  'Be- 
member,  there  are  no  Hanks,*  (No 
blanks,  indeed,  except  upon  the 
featores  of  those  who  pay  a  crown 
for  a  sixpenny  maten-box!)  Of 
course  I  am  let  in  for  all  these 
inyestment&  I  go  to  see  the 
Guards'  ball-room  because,  I  sup- 
pose, SHE  was  there  on  that  eyentral 
night  I  put  in  for  the  'magic 
pie'  to  preyent  any  unfeeling  jokes 
about  my  being  criMty  in  reusing. 
I  take  a  share  in  the  flyo  nhilting 
raffle  because— because,  upon  my 
word,  I  camiot  help  it  Then  I 
replace  my  purse  witn  a  determined 
air,  and  resolutely  walk  on. 

There  is  a  good  spzinkling  of 
aristocracy  among  the  stalls,  and 
those  of  the  pro/anum  mdgus  who 
like  to  fiaast  their  eyes  upon  a  titled 
personage  haye  ample  scope  for  this 
amusement.  I  also  pause  before  a 
certain  counter,  but  with  another 
object.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a 
little  crowd  murmuring  their  admi- 
ration in  unmeasured  terms.  Their 
honest,  praise  is  not  bestowed  upon 
the  glittering  merchandise,  but  on 
tiie  sweet  yendors  of  those  pretty 
trinkets.  What  haye  we  seen  with- 
in the  building  to  compare  with 
them  f  What  grace !  what  features ! 
what  complexion )  what  loyely  hazel 
eyes!  what  soft,  rich,  auburn  hair, 
and  delicately-modelled  hps!  what 
tender  music  in  their  yoices!  what 
pleasant,  winning  ways  I — ahf  cave<xt 
emptor.  He  was  a  lucky  fellow  who 
left  that  stall  before  he  lost  his 
heart  or  spent  a  guinea  1 

A  little  further  on  the  piping  bull- 
finch held  lus  ley^e  ;  a  gentleman 
usher,  whose  hat  was  stuck  all  oyer 
with  tickete,  loudly  proclaiming  ite 
merits,  and  inviting  an  inspection. 
Here  an  old  party  walks  about  with 
a  dubious  chef-d'ceuvre  of  some  un- 
known limner  under  his  arm,  so- 
liciting subscriptions  for  a  lotteiy ; 
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there  a  youthful  but  zeyerend  di- 
vine is  putting  up  a  cameo  for  sale. 
Little  damsels  who  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  long 
dresses,  and  whose  crinoline  giyes 
them  the  general  effect  of  animated 
pen-wipers,  rush  enthusiastically 
about,  selling  sixpenny  German 
toys  at  the  moderate  profit  of  three 
hundred  per  cent.  I  saw  one  of 
these  in&ntile  hucksters  tugging  at 
the  coat-tail  of  a  tall,  grey-headed 
officer,  who  turned  round  gently, 
and  laid  his  trembling  hand  upou 
her  head. 

'What  do  you  want,  my  dear?' 
said  the  gallant  gentleman,  stoop- 
ing down  to  his  pursuer,  who  was 
but  six  years  old. 

'  I  want  you  to  div  me  a  shilling, 
please,  for  this  geranium,' said  the 
little  maid,  stoutly. 

'And  suppose  I  have  only  six- 
pence in  my  pocket,  and  give  you 
lliatandaMss:  will  that  do?' 

The  youthful  florist  hesitated, 
and  then  ran  off  to  consult  her 
mother,  who  was  sitting  near.  Pre- 
sently she  came  trotting  bock. 
'  Oh,  pleath,  ma*  says  thai  vnll 
make  it  eighteenpmth,'  lisped  out 
the  little  rogae. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  belieye  she  is 
quite  right!'  said  the  Yoteran, 
laughing,  as  he  slipped  a  florin  into 
her  tiny  hand,  and  took  out  the 
change  in  another  kiss. 

At  three  o'clock  the  famed  majo- 
lica fountain  hegeoi  to  play,  throw- 
ing up  its  crystal  jets,  and  scatter- 
ing perfume  through  the  air.  The 
people  grouped  about  it,  listening 
to  me  plashing  of  the  water,,  and  to 
the  excellent  military  band  which 
performed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  This  gave  my  friend,  Mr. 
Wagsby,  an  excellent  opportonity 
for  his  little  joke  about  the  music  of 
the  ttoo  Coldatreams,  which  indeed 
were  both  playing  at  the  same  time 
in  liquid  strains  for  our  entertain- 
ment. 

•Another  fountain,  on  a  very  tiny 
scale,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  fiair.  This  was  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  filled  with  rose-water  or 
eau  de  cologne.  Attached  to  it  was 
a  little  placard  which  announced 
that  SIXPENCE  PSB  DIP  would  be 
charged  to   those  who  wished  to 


moisten  the  comers  of  their  hand- 
kerdiiefe  with  scent 

By  this  time  the  throng  between 
the  two  rows  of  stalls  became  Tcry 
dense.  The  Countess  of  Westmore- 
land and  Lady  Louisa  Moncrieffo 
were  literally  besieged  by  custom- 
ers. There  is  no  crowd  so  difficult 
to  pass  through  as  one  composed 
of  ladies,  partly  on  account  of  the 
oyerwhelming  obstacles  which  cri- 
nolines present  when  mutually  en- 
tangled, and  partly  because  the 
usual  expedient  of  elbowing  one's 
way  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hopelessly  encompassed  by 
tluee  formidable  hoops,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  further  progress, 
when  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  produced,  in  a  double  sense, 
the  diyersion  of  my  neighbours.  A 
female  cry  of  'Oh!'  attracted  our 
attention  to  a  baby  form  which  was 
uplifted  high  by  stalwart  arm» 
aboye  the  multitude.  'Goodness 
gracious,  there's  been  an  ackthi- 
dentl'  said  a  youthful  Guardsman 
close  behind  me,  and  seyeral  ladies 
made  a  rush  to  the  spot  Tho 
object  of  their  sympathy,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  a  remarkably  fine 
doll,  of  almost  natural  dimensions, 
which  an  enthusiastic  gentlcmoa 
was  desirous  of  putting  up  for 
raffle. 

While  we  are  laughing  at  this 
unintentional  ruse  tne  sound  of 
pipes  and  drums,  accompanied  by 
the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell,  draws 
our  attention  to  a  motley  train 
which  is  proceeding  up  the  naye. 
It  consists  of  the  '  sensation '  players 
of  an  amateur  company  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  their  several  cha- 
racters. First  comes  the  'heavy 
villain'  in  a  fine,  laced  coat  and 
ample,  yellow  boots,  scowling  ma^ 
lignantly  beneath  his  spurious  eye- 
brows. After  him  trips  that  uni- 
versal fiftvourite,  the  stage  sailor, 
clad  in  white  duck,  with  an  open, 
blue  collar,  and  a  glazed  bat  cocked 
very  fax  back  on  his  head.  Next  in 
order  is  the  heroine  dressed  in  a- 
semi-roooco  &shion,  and  shaking- 
her  auburn  (!)  ringlets  coquettishly 
at  the  crowd.  Being  about  five 
feet  ten  in  height,  and  proportion- 
ably  muscular,  this  lady  attracts 
great  attention;   and  but  for  thc> 
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eooentrio  habit  of  slappiDg  her  oom- 
ponioDs  familiarly  on  the  shoulders, 
and  evident  partiality  for  bottled 
stont  in  private  life,  her  conduct  is 
snch  as  to  excite  nniversal  sym- 
pathy. Closely  following  the  object 
of  his  dramatic  affections  stalks  a 
heavy  swell  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  a  flowing  wig  and  elegant 
little  corked  moustaches.  The  lan- 
guid sentiment  which  pervades  the 
expression  of  this  youth  leaves  us 
no  doubt  but  that  he  ia  the  '  right- 
ful heir/  Smugglers  and  pirates 
with  canvas  skirts  and  long,  black 
boots  of  the  'Will  Watch'  type 
bring  up  the  rear,  and,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  spectators,  walk 
down  the  nave  towards  the  eastern 
dome,  where  a  ternfic  broad-sword 
combat  ensues  by  way  of  earnest 
for  sensation  scenes  hereafter.  Pre- 
sently they  all  return  to  their 
theatre,  a  very  imposing -looking^ 
edifice  at  the  other  end  of  the' 
building.  There  we  find  huge  pla- 
cards'  announcing  that  the  pieces 
chosen  for  performance  are 

BBAOANZIO  THE  BBIOAND, 

A2n> 

THE  POST  ADHISAL. 

The  platform  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance, decorated  with  loyal  flags 
and  Union  Jacks,  is  occupied  by  a 
most  indefatigable  clown,  who  un- 
ceaangly  proclaims  the  merits  of 
the  company,  the  scenery,  and 
dramas,  and  loudly  invites  the  pub- 
lic to  ascend  and  patronize  the 
entertainment 

'  >^ow  then,  be  in  time,  be  in  time  1' 
roars  Mr.  Merryman,  with  a  great 
deal  of  energy,  and  no  stops ;  '  be  in 
ti-i-i-me,  we're  just  a  going  to  begin, 
so  be  in  time!  This  is  the  original 
and  gen-u-ine  drayma  which  has  no 
connection  with  any  other  establish' 
ment  on  the  premises ;  be  in  time,  be 
in  time,  be  in  ti-i-i-i-ma  Walk  up, 
ladies  and  gen'lemen,  take  your  seats 
and  witness  the  great  sens-a-tion  of 
the  age.  Five  murders,  thirteen 
sanguinary  encounters,  several  horn- 
pipes, and  as  many  ghosts  as  can  be 
put  in  for  the  money;  how's  yer 
lime,  noVs  yer  tima  The  fust  and 
most  inter-esting  mur-der  is  just 


about  to  commence ;  if  you  don't 
look  sharp,  you'll  be  too  late  to  sec 
it.  Walk  up,  ladies,  walk  up;  the 
rightful  heir  is  going  to  come  into 
his  property,  and  will,  in  course, 
distribute  largess  among  the  au- 
dience; this  is  an  opportunity  which 
may  not  occur  agam— be  in  time,  be 
in  time,  be  in  ti-i-i-me  1' 

While  this  eloquent  exhortation 
is  going  on,  a  youth,  dr^sed  in 
rustic  costume  of  the  last  century, 
rushes  about  with  littie  books  of  the 
play,  inveigling  old  ladies  up  the 
ladder,  decoying  stray  loungers  into 
joining  the  audience,  holding  fortli 
the  most  specious  promises  of  enter* 
taJnment,  and  gammoning  every- 
body all  round.  Partly  in  conse- 
quence of  these  solicitations,  and 
partiy  induced  by  the  magmficence  of 
the  dramatis  peraonce,  who,  grouped 
about  the  entrance,  now  keep  up  a 
running  fire  of  badinage,  the  visi- 
tors crowd  up  the  ladder,  first  l^ 
twos  and  threes,  and  then  by  dozens, 
till  the  theatre  isfiUed.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Merryman  has  hit  upon  a  new 
expedient  for  a|tracting  attention. 
Armed  with  a  huge  lump  of  pipe- 
clay, he  harangues  the  mob  in  tiie 
following  strain. 

'Walk  up,  walk  up,  ladies  and 
gents,  and  see  the  wonderful  process 
of  enamelling.  This  is  the  only  es- 
tab-lish-ment  where  the  principles  of 
this  extray-ordinary  art  are  properly 
applied.  The  patent  has  been 
bought  from  Madame  Eachel  at  an 
enor-mous  cost.  Walk  up,  walk  up, 
ladies,  and  be  made  bee-youtifal  for 
ever.  Now's  yer  time,  how's  yer 
time.  Sit  down,  sir,  if  you  please.' 
Hereupon,  seizing  the  doublet  of 
some  'bravo,'  not  actually  engaged 
upon  the  boards,  our  friend  in 
motiey  thrusts  him  down  upon  a 
chair  in  front  of  tiie  platform,  and 
before  he  can  say  Jack  Robinson, 
whitens  his  fiice  all  over,  exclaiming, 
'  There  you  are,  sir,  there  you  are, 
thafs  yer  sort;  bee-youtiful  for 
ever!    Hurray!' 

This  process  was  repeated  on 
several  of  the  performers,  to  the  in- 
finite delight  of  the  mob,  who  fairly 
roared  with  laughter  as  the  gentle- 
men operated  on  retreated,  one  by 
one,  with  floury  complexions.  At 
last,  I  spring  up  the  ladder— not  to 
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be  enamelled,  bat  to  eee  the  play. 
A  lady,  officiating  as  money-taker, 
is  eni^rined  in  a  little  niche  outside. 
I  pay  my  floiin  and  hasten  to  the 
pit.  What  the  price  of  admission  to 
^e '  boxes '  was,  I  caimot  say ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  auditorium 
consisted  of  Windsor  chairs,  dis- 
posed in  rows  upon  the  floor,  it  re- 
quired a  very  subtle  imagination, 
and  no  little  refinement  of  con- 
sdenoe,  to  say  where  boxes  ended 
and  pit  began. 

I  haye  said  that  two  dramas  were 
alteinately  represented:  yiz^  'Bra- 
ganzio,  the  Brigand,'  and  tiie  '  Port 
Admiral;  or,  i&e  Mysterious  Mari- 
ner.' It  was  the  latter  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness,  and  a 
very  thrilling  spectacle  it  was,.  As 
Mr.  Bowles,  the  author,  has  modestly 
expressed  a  wish  that  any  one  un- 
derstanding iJie  plot  should  explain 
it  to  him,  1  shall  endeavour  to  throw 
what  light  I  can  upon  its  concep- 
tion. And  first,  I  must  pr^nise 
that,  notwithstanding  the  nautical 
charoct^  of  the  titie,  the  entire 
action  taJkes  place  in  front  of  a  cot- 
tage door.  As  for  the  Port  Admiral, 
the  cream  of  the  joke  is,  that  he 
does  not  appear  upon  the  scene  at 
aU. 

The  curtain  rises,  then,  upon 
'Giles's  cottage,'  and  Giles,  hims^f, 
who,  harassed  by  monetary  diffi- 
culties, and  an  importunate  landlord, 
is  about  to  fly  to  'distant  climes,' 
when  he  is  intercepted  by  the  latter 
person  (Lord  Othemanor),  who,  after 
chaffing  him  first  about  ms  impecu- 
niosity,  and  then  about  his  bandy- 
legs,  offers  to  let  him  off  on  condition 
t^at  he  will  give  him  his  only 
daughter  (Syusan)  in  marriage. 
When  ihe  honest  rustic  has  spumed 
this  compromise  with  disgust,  and 
retired,  that  damsel  henidf  appears, 
receives  the  amatory  overtures  of  his 
lordship  in  an  equally  disdainful 
noanner,  and  informs  bim  that  her 
heart  is  already  another's.  Finding 
the  young  lady  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
the  wicked  nobleman  (whose  con- 
duct all  through  the  piece  is  remark- 
able for  its  moral  obliquiiy)  resorts 
to  violence,  and  an  abduction  is 
imminent,  when  William  (the  mys- 
terious mariner)  rushes  in,  snatches 
off  1^  bandanna  handkerchief,  which 


Lord  Othemanor  has  thrown  upon 
his  sweetheart's  head,  and  rescues 
h^.  As  this  'situation'  is  remark- 
able for  its  dramatic  effect  and 
genuine  pathos,  I  quote  the  text  in 
Hlustzation : — 

WUlictm  [ufith  Sytuan  in  hU  arms}. 
Look  up,  my  own  true  love !    I'is  me— 'Us  I ! 
Never  was  belpless  beauty  in  distress 
Without  a  British  tar  to  snoconr  it 
Stuan.  My  William  I— thoa !    My  own,  my 
guiding  Wttliam  I 
I  knew  I  need  but  ciy,  and  thou  wonldst  fly 
From  the  far  omjines  <f  the  univene 
Tonuxourme. 
Jjord  0.  [yiho  htu  "been  creeping  rmmd  and  ex- 
amining WUlioM}. 
He's  not  so  big  as  me  (begiiu  to  tuck  up  hi* 

sleetM], 
And  ao—iWUUam  looki  rownd  and  kiekt  him}. 
Ha !  ha !  revenge !  a  blow !  a  blow  I 
I'll  keep  in  sight,  and  hear  what  they  may  say. 
{ExULordO,    L.] 

After  a  little  spooning  between  the 
lovers,  during  which  Lord  0.  re- 
turns and  peeps  in  vindictiyely, 
William  giyes  yent  to  his  feelings  in 
a  hornpipe  (splendidly  executed  by 
Mr.  Bowles  amid  rapturous  ap- 
plause) and  retires.  Syusan  then 
enters  the  cottage,  and  the  stage  is 
presently  occupied  by  Lord  Othe- 
manor, disguised  as  a  sailor,  and 
accompanied  by  two  smugglers,  who 
first  swear  to  do  what  he  requires  of 
them,  and  t^n  hide  themselves. 
The  beauteous  Syusan  then  appears 
at  her  bedroom  window,  and  begins 
to  warble.  She  is  joined  in  the 
chorus  by  her  aristocratic  persecu- 
tor, who  takes  a  mean  advantage  of 
his  disguise  to  entice  her  down.  She 
then  is  seized  by  the  smugglers,  but 
the  ubiquitous  William  again  ap- 
pears, and  engaging  them  all  in  a 
terrific  broadsword  encounter,  leaves 
them  for  dead  upon  the  stage,  and 
rejoins  his  Syusan,  who  has  mean- 
while taken  refuge  in  the  cottage. 
Strange  to  say,  his  back  has  no  sooner 
been  turned  than  all  the  villains 
revive,  and  goodness  knows  what 
mischief  might  have  ensued  but  for 
the  arrival  of  Giles,  who  brings  with 
him  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  to 
which  is  fl^ed  the  Port  Admiral's 
seal,  plainly  proving  that  the  owner 
of  ^  handkerchief  is  the  rightful 
heir.  William  (who  it  appears  had 
been  changed  at  his  birth)  here  too- 
duces  the  bandanna  as  a  proof.    The 
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nobleman,  howerer,  claims  the  hand- 
kerchief as  his  property,  and  by  this 
means  nearly  establishes  his  birth- 
right; but  William,  eYerieady  for  an 
emergency,  boldly  meets  the  diffi- 
culty by  stating  the  nnlooked-for 
&ct  that  he  had  been  changed  back 
again  afterwards.  This  is  regarded 
as  conclnsiye.  Virtue  is  rewarded 
on  the  old  plan;  the  young  couple 
are  made  happy,  and  the  smugglers 
become  tax-collectors  out  of  pure 
spleen.  Su<^  are  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  a  plot  in  which  our  inte- 
rest was  sustained  for  fully  twenty 
mmiites.  The  acting  of  the '  heayy 
inllain'  (whose  name  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  record),  and  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
88  the  nautical  gentleman,  was  per- 
fect, and  the  curtain  deseeded  in  a 
ctonn  of  approbation. 

Mr.  Bumand's  drcns  was  equally 
Bucoeasfal  in  ite  way  —  in  fieict, 
perhaps  this  performance  drew 
fuller  houses  than  the  legitimate 
drama.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
company,  like  that  of  the  rival 
establishment,  occasionally  paraded 
the  nave,  and  two  monstrous-headed 
heralds,  supporting  a  banner  be- 
tween them,  announced  the  wonders 
of  the  show. 

The  latter  amusements  included 
the  usual '  scenes  of  the  circle '  (sup- 
ported by  hobby-horses  of  tremen- 
dous spirit) ;  a  bull-fight,  in  which 
the  quadruped,  by  a  poetical  (and 
classical)  licence,  appeared  as  Mino- 
taur,  the— 

■SemiboYcmqae  vlmm,  Mmivlnimqne  bovem/ 

of  Ovid's  verse,  and  made  the  best 
use  of  his  horns  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Then  there  was  the  w<»i- 
derful  performing  dog— a  French 
poodle,  whose  hmd-quarters  were 
shaved  as  clean  as  your  hand,  which 
stood  on  any  number  of  its  legs 
except  the  proper  complement;  and 
finally  stretched  itself  between  two 
chairs  to  an  ext^t  which  justified 
the  belief  that  gutta-perclufc  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  its  con- 
stitution. Next  appeared  an  ama- 
teur acrobat  in  fleshings  and 
ipangles,  who  went  through  his 
'posturing'  in  a  most  creditable 
manner;  made  desperate  efforts  to 
sustain  five  oranges  in  the  air  with- 


out the  remotest  chance  of  success ; 
was  always  on  the  point  of  juggling 
with  knives  and  never  did  it ;  heaped 
a  tremendous  pile  of  chairs  together 
with  the  apx)arent  intention  of  jump- 
ing over  them,  and  ahondoning  tho 
attempt  just  when  his  audience 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation, 
retired  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  achieved  a  success. 

Afterwards  came  the  modem  Her- 
cules, who  lifted  and  threw  about 
the  most  astoundingly  heavy  we^hts 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  would,  I 
believe,  have  remained  a  hero  to  this 
moment,  in  tiie  eyes  of  certain  <Ad 
ladies,  if  some  one  had  not  unfor- 
tunately chanced  to  sit  down  on  oneof 
the  weights  aforesaid  (labelled  about 
400  lbs.),  which  immediately  col- 
lapsed, and  thus  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. Whether  it  was  owing  to  this 
accident,  or  the  general  hilarity  of 
the  assembly,  I  cannot  say;  but 
when  the  dramatic /noZe,  the  'Siege 
of  Seringapatam,'  took  place,  ^  l£e 
]performer6--both  assailants  and  de- 
tenders — were  so  convulsed  with 
laughter,  that  veiy  littie  attention 
was  paid  to  histrionic  proprieties. 
And  if  the  '  company '  were  amused, 
how  much  more  was  the  audience  ? 
Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun; 
everybody  loudly  applauded  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  this  little 
cMmd  in  tiie  cause  of  chariiy; 
every  one  went  away  amused,  and 
in  good  temper;  every  one,  I  say; 
but  was  there  really  no  exception? 
Tes,  ona  An  unhappy  little  French- 
man—the  very  proto^pe  of  Leech's 
caricatures— with  stubbled  b^urd 
and  extravagantly  curved  hat,  had 
entered  tho  arena,  evidently  under 
an  impressicm  that  it  was  the  £k3g- 
lish  Franconi's,  and  of  course,  ignor- 
ing the  end  and  object  of  tiie  fete, 
was  disgusted  to  find  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  shillings  for  such  a  fri- 
volous entertainment. 

'Magnifique!  n'est  ce  pas,  Mon- 
sieur?* said  one  of  the  company  to 
him  as  he  was  leaving  the  tent 

'  Sans  doute — h  Tanolais,'  said 
M06800,  as  he  clenched  his  little  fists 
and  went  away  in  a  rage. 

But  'M0S800'  was  decidedly  in 
tiie  minority. 

C.  L.  E. 
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*  I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere ; 
Of  me  you  cannot  win  i-enown ; 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 
For  pastime  ere  you  went  to  town.' 


*  npHIS  is  what  comes  of  your  fiv- 
X  therms  going  to  shoot  last  au- 
tamn  at  Saimymead !'  said  the 
fiishionable  Mrs.  Hontiiigton  to  her 
still  more  fiashionable  daughters, 
Claire  and  Agatha,  as  she  perused 
with  evident  annoyance,  a  long 
letter  'from  the  country/  which 
had  arriyed  by  the  morning  post. 
'  Here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbine, 
and  the  Miss  Woodbines,  and  Master 
Woodbine,  coming  up  to  town,  where 
'  they  hope  to  see  a  great  deal  of  us, 
and  to  be  introduced  by  dear  aunt 
Huntington,  and  their  cousins  Clarry 
and  Aggy,  into  fEbshionable  London 
society.' 

'  Oh  1  do  ihey  indeed  ?'  said  Miss 
Huntington,  the  '  Clarry '  of  the 
'  affectionate  letter  referred  to ;  '  then 
I  trust,  mother,  that  you  will  give 
strict  orders  to  the  footman  to  deny 
us  to  the  three  fresh-coloured  women 
in  a  hired  brougham,  who  are  likely 
to  besiege  the  house  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  during  the  coming  week. 
Country  cousins  on  the  rampage, 
and  bent  upon  doing  town,  during 
the  month  or  three  weeks  they  can 
afford  themselves  at  the  hotel;  I 
know  what  that  is,  and  what  it  will 
be,  unless  we  put  a  decided  damper 
on  the  dear  gushing  creatures  from 
the  first' 

'  They  are  good-natured  girls, 
too — ^my  apple-blossoms,'  said  the 
more  unsophisticated  younger  sister 
Agatha,  called,  in  the  family  circle, 
Aggy ;  '  and  the  attentions  of  Master 
Woodbine,  as  mother  now  con- 
temptuously calls  him,  did  not  ap- 
pear altogether  disagreeable  to  my 
grandiose  sister  Claire,  when  we 
were  at  Sunnymead  for  papa's  shoot- 
ing last  year.' 

'  Oh,  he  was  well  enough  faute 
de  mieux,  when  we  were  vegetoting 
down  in  the  country,*  was  the  reply ; 
'  but  I  don't  want  him  hanging 
about  us  in  town,  asking  about 
everything  and  everybody,  and  in- 


terfering with  the  men  in  our 
set.' 

And  in  giving  vent  to  these  sen- 
timents, Claire  Huntington  was  not 
saying  more  or  less  than  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thorough- 
going London  girls  would  have  said 
under  the  same  drcnmstances;  viz., 
in  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
and  with  a  hardly-won  footing  in  an 
exclusive  set. 

A  country  cousin  in  the  country, 
is,  of  course,  a  widely  different  per- 
sonage from  a  country  cousin  in 
town;  and  the  very  flunkey  who 
sneers  at  the  cards  as  he  takes  them 
in,  and  remarks  to  the  hall  porter, 
that  there  is  a  '  ole  pack,'  and  that 
'  country  cousins  always  turn  out 
(as  mam'selle  the  French  maid  says) 
toot  Za  booteeke,'  knows  that  there  is  a 
difference. 

The  country  cousins  being  un- 
comfortably conscious  all  the  time 
that  they  are  detected— or,  as  Lord 
Dundrefloy  would  have  expressed 
it,  '  knowing  that  he  knows,  that 
they  know,  that  he  knows ;'  and  in 
spite  of  their  natural  self-respect, 
and  their  high  standing  in  their  own 
county,  they  sink  at  once  into  in- 
significance beneath  that  withering 
gaze. 

Poor  Mrs.  Woodbine,  when  she 
did  invade  the  Belgravian  residence 
of  her  affectionate  relatives,  in  the 
predicted  hired  brougham,  with  her 
two  blooming  daughters,  en  suite, 
prepaied  a  gushing  message,  to 
be  left  t(x  Mrs.  Huntington,  'in 
case  she  should  be  out,'  which  was 
very  unlikely,  you  know,  after  that 
long  letter  naming  the  vezy  day  and 
hour  of  their  intended  arrival  at 
the  Great  Western  Hotel.  But  the 
messa^  died  on  her  lips,  in  the 
majestic  presence  of  the  awe-inspir- 
ing flunky;  and  as  the  brougham 
drove  away,  containing  the  bevy  of 
coimtry  beauties  (at  which  even  a 
guardsman  condescended  to  stare). 
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the  honest  comitry  eyes  cast  a  lin- 
gering and  affectionate  gaze  at  the 
honse,  and  refused,  in  their  own 
purity  of  purpose,  to  recognize,  in 
the  shadowy  outline  of  a  female 
form,  the  wlph-like  figure  of  *  cousin 
Aggy>'  who,  at  Sunnymead,  had 
called  her  two  young  cousins  by 
the  most  endearing  and  fond  of  pet 
names. 

Had  she  not  also  condescended  to 
appropriate  Fanny's  brown  mare, 
and  Magdalene's  habit,  and  ridden 
to  coTer  with  Frank  Woodbine  and 
a  troop  of  younger  male  cousins; 
while  the  '  dear  good-natured  dar- 
ling apple-blossoms '  gave  up  their 
favourite  amusement  without  a 
murmur  for  their  sake?  Had  not 
both  sisters  accompanied  the  said 
'  apple-blossoms '  to  a  country  ball, 
and  monopolated  with  the  sweetest 
of  smiles  all  their  most  agreeable 
partners,  on  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion ?  Had  they  not,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  made  themselves  at 
home  at  pretty  Sunnymead,  and 
parted  with  a  thousand  embraces 
lavished  on  their  less  demonstrative 
cousins;  and  with  the  often-repeated 
sentence  on  their  lips — '  You  must 
all  come  and  see  us  in  town.  Posi- 
tively you  must !'  And  was  it  likely 
that  eyes  so  honest,  and  hearts  so 
true,  as  those  possessed  by  the 
Woodbine  cousins,  should  recognize 
a  flair  fiedse  form,  in  the  figure  which 
they  had  seen  retreat  from  the 
window  of  the  smart  house  in  Bel- 
gravia? 

Not  in.  the  least — ^it  was  their  first 
season  in  town,  and  they  returned 
to  their  hotel,  hugging  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  their  aunt  and 
cousins  would  appear  en  masse  before 
long,  with  joyful  welcome  depicted 
in  every  feature,  and  take  the  country 
cousins  to  their  hearts  at  once. 

'  It  is  curious,  if  we  have  missed 
on  the  road,'  said  Fanny  Woodbine, 
who  thought  that  she  had  kept 
a  good  look-out,  and  who  had  cast, 
on  every  carriage  that  passed,  an 
anxious  inquiring  gaze — ^and  '  Hna 
any  one  called?'  was  the  first  in- 
quiry made,  when  they  returned  to 
their  hotel;  their  countenances  be- 
traying how  deep  was  the  disap- 
pointment, when  an  answer  was 
received  in  the  negative. 

VOL.  IV.— Ko.  n. 


'  It  really  is  very  odd,'  said  Mrs. 
Woodbine,  thoughti^lly ;  '  I  thought 
it  would  have  given  them  such  a 
pleasant  surprise.  I  am  glad  now 
that  we  did  not  ask  them  to  put  us 
up,  untQ  we  looked  about  for  lodg- 
ings, as  we  thought  of  doing  at 
first.' 

'  It's  more  than  odd,  it  is  tire- 
some,' remarked  one  of  the  girls; 
*  because  we  don't  know  where  to  get 
our  bonnets,  or  to  have  our  white 
silks  made  up,  or  anything:  we 
want  to  see  Claire  and  Aggy  aw- 
fully.' 

At  this  very  moment  the  '  ole 
pack'  of  Woodbine  cards  were  being 
aelivered  into  Mrs.  Huntington's 
hands;  and  she  and  her  eldest 
daughter  began  an  earnest  consul- 
tation upon  the  best  method  of 
keeping  their  unwelcome  cousins 
at  arm's  length — making  up  indeed, 
on  the  occasion,  a  long-established 
coolness  relative  to  a  milliner's  bill, 
which  had  existed  between  mother 
and  daug:hter,  and  which  a  less  im- 
portant discussion  would  have  fiedled 
to  remove.  It  required  some  di- 
plomacy to  shake  off  the  intimacy 
established  at  Sunnymead,  without 
forfeiting  an  invitation  to  that  plea- 
sant and,  to  them,  inexpensive  re- 
treat during  the  autumn  or  winter 
months. 

'  '^e  must  have  a  fogie  dinner- 
party,'was  Claire's  suggestion ;  'we 
can  ask  them  to  that,  and  take  them 
out  shopping  one  day ;  and  I  really 
don't  see  anything  more  that  we 
can  do.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they 
might  not  expect,'  said  Mrs.  Hun- 
tington ;  '  these  country  people  are 
always  so  exigeant  when  they  do 
come  to  town :  and  your  father  says 
that  he  wont  have  them  snubbed, 
because  he  should  lose  his  partridge- 
shooting,  which  does  him  so  much 
good,  and  sets  him  up  for  the  year.' 

'  Thaf  s  just  like  papa,'  was  the 
amiable  reply.  'Men  are  really 
too  selfish:  he  wouldn't  like  to  be 
bored  with  "  the  squire,"  or  with 
young  Frank  aU  day  himself.' 

'No,  of  course  not— one  could 
hardly  expect  it.  But  a  brilliant 
idea  strikes  me:  let  us  give  them 
our  tickets;,for  the  next  "  Horticul- 
tural,"—they  will  take  it  kindly— 
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and  you  and  Aggie  don't  ^want  to  go 
until  the  great  one.  I  can  send 
them  at  <moe.' 

'  Ain't  yon  going  to  call  on  them, 
mother?'  said  Aggy:  she  had  a 
lurking  affection  for  these  *  apple- 
blossoms/  and  resolved  to  make  a 
sort  of  stand  in  their  defence. 

'  Oh,  yes !  some  time  during  the 
week;  but  I  want  them  to  find  out 
that  they  can't  depend  upon  us. 
You  would  not  like  it,  Aggy,  if 
these  "  coxmtiy  cousins"  came  and 
cut  you  out  in  your  own  house? 
You  and  Claire  are  both  looking 
rather  the  worse  for  wear  already.' 

'Ha!  ha  I  ha!'  laughed  Aggy, 
mischievously.  'I  should  like  to 
see  Claire's  face,  if  Charlie  Long- 
cheveux  went  on  with  the  "  apple- 
•  blossoms"  after  all.  She  would 
have  to  flirt  with  Frank  in  self- 
defence.' 

'Don't  be  foolish,  Aggy,'  said 
Mrs.  Huntington,  who  found  a  dif- 
ficulty in  impressing  her  youngest 
daughter  with  a  due  reverence  for, 
and  belief  in,  the  deities  of  '  Vanity 
Fair.'  *  I  shall  be  very  much  an- 
noyed if  you  are  more  than  dis- 
creetly civil  to  these  good  people. 
I  won't  have  them  asked  to  tea ;  or 
do  anything  to  put  them  on  a  j&uni- 
liar  footing.  It  would  only  be  un- 
comfortable for  them,  as  they  would 
not  know  a  soul:  they  will  soon 
find  out  that,  in  town,  people  go 
their  own  way;  and  that  country 
intimacies  are  <mt  cf  the  questmi 
here,' 

'  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  when 
I  ride  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall 
go  and  see  our  country  cousins,'  said 
Aggy,  defiantly;  and  she  kept  her 
word. 

'Where  is  aunt  Huntington? 
where  is  uncle  Charles?  where  is 
cousin  Claire?'  were  the  questions 
which  greeted  Aggy,  as  she  entered 
the  Woodbine  apartments ;  and  the 
ready  wit  of  the  town  cousin  forsook 
her  for  a  moment,  as  she  muttered 
with  a  shade  of  embarrassment,  and 
\  something  like  a  blush,  '  They 
would  have  come,  but  they  are  not 
very  well.' 

'  Not  well !'  said  sympathizing 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  tenderly.  '  I  hope 
they  are  not  sickening  for  the  small- 
pox, or  anything  of  that  sort' 


This  version  of  the  matter  amused 
Aggy  so  much  that  she  burst  out 
laughing,  and  answered,  '  Oh  dear, 
no ;  th^'s  no  fear  of  that ;  but  the 
fact  is,  we  have  been  out  so  much 
this  season  that  we  are  awftdly 
used  up,  all  of  us ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined, for  my  part,  to  come  and  see 
you  88  soon  as  possible.' 

'  That's  rather  good,'  broke  in 
Frank.  '  Why,  my  dear  unsophis- 
ticated mother  expected  to  find  you 
here  on  our  arrival :  it  would  have 
made  it  so  home-like,  she  said ;  so 
like  Sunnymead,  she  meant,  Aggy!' 
he  added,  misclidevously,  for  he  was 
something  of  a  young  cynic  in  his 
own  way,  and  ei^yed  a  hit  at 
what  he  tiiought  the  want  of  respect 
with  which  his  mother  had  been 
treated. 

'  You  know  she  is  not  too  much 
"  used  up "  to  drive  ten  miles  to 
the  station  to  meet  you,  when  you 
came  there.  And  cousin  Ckure, 
what  is  the  matter  with  her  T 

Aggy  b^gan  to  wish  that  she  had 
not  come,  and  to  agree  with  her 
mother  and  sister  that  it  was  ab- 
surd of  people  being  so  very  cousinly 
in  the  mid-neight  of  a  London  sea- 
son; so  she  answered  rather  huffily, 
'  Oh,  she's  all  right ;  but  she  would 
probabfy  imagine,  Frank,  that  it 
was  your  part  to  call  upon  her.' 

'  Admitted,  willingly,^  said  Frank, 
(who  was  as  handsome  and  fiur  better 
bred  than  the  £Eishionable  guards- 
man, who  allowed  the  attentions  of 
the  two  '  Huntington  girls '  with 
such  sweet  condescension ;.  observing 
to  his  new  friends,  that  '  there  was 
safety  in  a  multitude.') — '  Admitted, 
willingly ;  but  how  about  my  mother 
and  the  girls?' 

'  Oh,  they  must  come  and  see  us,' 
was  the  r»dy  reply.  '  Mamma  no 
sooner  heard  of  your  arrival  than 
she  ordered  the  fiitted  calf  to  be 
kiUed  at  once.' 

Oh,  Aggy,  did  not  conscience 
smite  you  as  you  said  it;  with  re- 
gard to  that  fbgie  party,  which  was 
so  unwillingly  given  in  honour  of 
the  Woodbine  invasion? — ^'You  are 
all  to  come  and  meet  some  of  the 
nicest  people  we  know.' 

'  That  reminds  me,  that  the  girls 
hope  that  their  aunt  will  kindly 
take  them  out  shopping ;  it  is  bo 
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loog  sxnoe  I  haye  been  in  town,  that 
I  don't  knov  the  best  places  to  go 

tOL' 

'  I  am  sore  that  she  will  be  de- 
lighted some  day/  said  cantious 
Aggy;  'she  told  me  to  say  that 
dm  iroold  haye  sent  the  carriage 
to  take  yon  ont  to-day>  but  that  one 
of  the  carriage  homes  is  hopelessly 
lame,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  job 
one,  to  papa's  intense  dii^st:  as 
Claire  and  I  haye  to  ride,  which  is 
not  conyenient  for  shopping/ 

'  Oh !  I  shonld  like  to  haye  a  ride 
in  the  Park!'  said  'Faany,  enthnsi- 
astically:  to  which  her  coosin  re- 
plied, '  ^¥hy  don't  you  haye  yonr 
norses  np  from  the  conntzy?  the 
ohesnnt  is  neat  enough  in  its  way ;' 
but  she  made  no  offer  of  her  own 
Arab  steed,  which  stood  pawing  at 
tiie  door  of  the  hotel. 

'  If  s  neater  than  tiiat  beast,  at  all 
erents/  said  Frank,  who  had  been 
gazing  at  his  cousin's  horse  with  a 
critical  ey&  'ByJoye!  ifs  not  safe 
for  you:  look  at  its  front  legs.' 

'Don't  dare  to  abuse  Jshmael, 
Frank,  or  we  shall  quarrel,'  said 
Aggy,  good-temperedly.  '  He  looks 
neat  enough  with  me  on  him,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  if  you  think  him  not 
safe  I  would  not  trust  Fan  on  his 
hack  for  worlds.  Could  not  you  get 
a  hack  or  two,  and  ride  in  the  Poi-k 
someday?' 

'  I  haye  no  doubt  that  such  ani- 
mals could  be  procured  for  money,' 
said  Frank,  satirically;  '  but  I  don't 
think  that  Fan  cares  sufficiently 
about  London  riding  to  spend  her 
pocket-money  in  that  way:'  and 
rather  uncomfortable  under  the  con- 
yiction  that  the  country  cousin  was 
learning  to  understand  his  fiehion- 
able  rdatiyes,  and  their  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  ftmily,  Aggy 
Huntington  prepared  to  lower  her 
•  flag,  and  to  beat  a  retreat  before  she 
had  further  inyolyed  herself  with  the 
Woodbine  fiimily. 

'  WeU!  good-l^e,  dears,'  she  said 
in  her  offhand  way.  'You  will  hear 
fitom  mother  about  dining  with  us : 
and  remember,  Frank,  that  Claire  is 
expecting  you  to  call  upon  her, 
h&cfte  she  feels  it  incumbent  on  her 
to  reOMmber  your  existence.' 

'  If  that  is  not  aoool  thing,Idon't 
know  what  is/  said  that  young  man. 


when  he  had  returned  from  escort- 
ing his  cousin  to  her  horse.  '  If  I 
were  you,  mother,  I  would  cut  all 
these  fine  people  dead.' 

'It  certainly  is  yery  odd,'  said 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  unwilling  to  belieye 
harm  of  any  one:  'they  were  so 
yery  friendly  and  pleasant  always  at 
Sunnymead.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  hd- 
lowness  of  the  world,  which  we  were 
always  hearing  about,  and  were  be- 
Heying  in,'  said  Magdalene,  grayely. 
'  I  wonder  if  the  Elfintowers  will 
be  the  same.' 

Now  the  Elfintowers  were  the 
great  people  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Sunnymead  Hall,  and  friendly 
relations  were  kept  up  between 
them  and  the  Woodbine  fieunily; 
they  were  yery  great  people,  too.  In 
the  London  world:   and  to  be  on 


intimate  terms  with  the  ''. 
towers,'  was  a  passport  into  any 
circle,  howeyer  fastidious,  or  howeyer 
exdusiya  The  Elfintowers  were  as 
&r  aboye  that  set,  into  which  tho 
Huntingtons  had  successfoUy  strug- 
gled, as  the  set  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  are  aboye  those  in  the  ser- 
yants'hall;  their  prestige  was  forced 
and  undeniable,  and  would  receiye 
an  additional  lustre  firom  any  acci- 
dent of  fortune  or  fayour. 

Lady  Elfintower  was  one  of  those 
highly-bred  women  who  are  '  the 
same '  to  you  at  all  times ;  yulgarity 
and  forwardness  were  always  odious 
in  her  eyes  -  and  she  would  neyer 
haye  done  nerself  the  injustice  to 
tolerate  at  one  time  what  she  would 
haye  despised  at  another.  She  liked 
the  Woodbines  in  the  country,  and 
she  was  not  likely  to  snub  them  in 
town. 

'I  shall  ask  those  pretty  girls 
here,'  she  said  to  her  daughters. 
Lady  Eatherine  and  Lady  Jane; 
'  they  will  be  quite  an  attraction ; 
and  they  are  always  ladylike  and 
well  dressed.' 

If  dear  Mrs.  Huntington  could 
but  haye  foreseen  this !  She  would 
haye  giyen  her  year's  pin-money  to 
haye  done  it ;  but  no  friendly  clair- 
yoyante  informed  her  of  the  &ct. 
Why,  the  most  distant  bow  from 
Lady  Elfintower  would  haye  made 
her  blest  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in 
those  of  riyal  matrons^  for  the  whole 
X  a 
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season ;  and  to  haTO  been  asked  to 
her  house,  would  have  stamped  her 
for  ever  with  the  seal  of  the  elect 

When  the  Huntington  party  had 
been  staying  at  Sunnymead,  in  the 
autumn,  the  Elfintowers  had  been 
away  from  home ;  and  the  acquaint- 
ance which  had  been  casually  men- 
tioned as  existing  between  the  fami- 
hes,  had  been  believed  by  the  town 
cousins  to  be  merely  one  of  those 
social  myths,  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  passing  off  as  realities, 
with  regard  to  themselves. 

For  instance,  the  young  ladies 
would  talk  long  and  fluently  to 
their  cousins,  about  those  among 
their  acquaintance  who  moved  in 
higher  circles  than  themselves,  as 
though  they  were  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  imaginable;  calling 
them  by  the  fiumliar  nicknames 
under  which  the  finest  young  ladies 
are,  in  these  days,  often  known  to 
their  fiishionable  acquaintance. 

Trusting  to  this,  poor  Mrs.  Wood- 
bine had  hoped  great  things  for  her 
daughters,  and  had  innocently 
boasted  to  her  country  neighbours 
of  the  introductions  which  she 
hoped  to  obtain  from  this  quarter, 
for  Fanny  and  Magdalene,  with 
the  best  London  society,  which,  of 
course,  as  quiet  country  people,  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
She  did  not  understand,  good  honest 
soul,  that  a  certain  class  of  would- 
be  fashionables  cannot  afford  to 
know  country  nobodies  in  town, 
and  that  clinging  on  for  the  bare 
life  to  the  slippery  ranks  of  fashion, 
they  are  not  likely  to  burden  them- 
selves with  an  extra  weight  or  en- 
cumbrance in  the  ascent 

No  sooner  had  Aggy  cantered  off, 
than  they  felt  themselves  'adrift;' 
the  p|lea8ant  day-dreams,  in  which 
the  girls  had  indulged,  of  gaieties 
and  social  enjoyments  in  store  for 
them,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
cousins,  in  whose  favour  they  had 
sacrificed  so  many  of  their  own  in 
the  winter,  vanished  and  melted 
into  empty  air.  A  tenderer  dream, 
in  which  tiie  heir  of  Sunnymead  had 
indulged  with  regard  to  his  cousin 
Claire,  was  also  dispelled ;  and  the 
Woodbine  ftmily  began  to  think 
rather  regretfrdly  of  their  pleasant 
country  home,  of  the  green  lanes. 


and  the  fragrant  hay-fields,  and  to 
vote  London,  in  the  season,  a  hot, 
unbiendly,  bu^y  wilderness  of  sight 
and  sound,  in  the  gaieties  and 
amusements  of  which,  they  were  not 
likely  themselves  to  participate. 

The  '  squire,'  however,  who  had, 
as  Frank  expressed  it,  '  come  down 
very  handsomely  on  the  occasion,* 
and  who  was  as  proud  of  his  two 
pretty  daughters,  and  of  his  comely 
wife,  as  possible,  did  not  allow  their 
spirits  to  be  long  damped  by  the 
contretemps  with  regard  to  the  family 
of  the  Huntingtons. 

'  Hang  all  Ihis  nonsense !'  he  said, 
good-naturedly :  '  what  can  prevent 
us  from  going  to  the  play,  or  the 
opera?  Not  all  the  fine-lady  airs  in 
Christendom.  What  shall  it  be  to- 
night, girls— Fechter,  or  the  opera? 
I'm  game  for  a  box,  and  you  shan't 
be  disappointed  of  one  or  the  other.' 

'  Oh!  let  us  go  to  the  "  Duke's 
Motto,"  first,  daddy;'  they  said  al- 
together; 'we  are  dying  to  see 
Fechter,  and  mamma  is  so  fond  of 
the  play.'  And  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  blooming  cheeks  they  rewarded 
their  indulgent  father  with  a  kiss, 
for  the  bright  idea  which  at  once 
dissipated  me  gloom  which  Aggfa 
visit  had  shed  over  the  family  party. 

To  the  '  Duke's  Motto'  tiiey  ac- 
corduigly  went;  and  the  delights, 
the  illusions,  the  intense  exijoyment 
of  the  first  play  they  had  seen,  made 
their  bright,  happy  faces,  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  jaded  and  -polo 
ones,  which  the  most  masterly 
touches  of  the  actor  could  only 
kindle  into  momentary  excitement. 

They  had,  indeed,  gazed  so  eagerly 
on  the  sta^,  as  not  to  be  likely  to 
recognize  any  acquaintances,  either 
in  the  boxes  or  stalls ;  but  after  the 
iirst  act,  Frank,  who  had  been  sweep- 
ing the  house  with  his  opera-glass, 
to  regale  his  eyes  with  some  of  the 
fabulous  beau^,  of  which  he  had 
read  and  heard  so  much,  suddenly 
exclaimed,  'Why,  mother.  Lady 
£lfintower  and  Lady  Jane  are  in 
the  box  opposite,  and  they  are  bow- 
ing to  you  r 

'  Well,  it  is  really  pleasant  to  see 
a  face  that  one  knows  in  this  crowd 
of  strangers,'  said  Mrs.  Woodbine, 
thankfdlly;  and  she  returned  Lady 
Elfintower's  bow  with  the  simple 
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giaoe  that  yraa  natural  to  her;  for 
the  Woodbines,  with  all  their  sim- 
pUcity,  were  both  well  bom  and 
well  bred,  and  no  more  capable  of 
the  meannesses  of  which  the  Hon- 
tingtons  could  be  gnilty,  for  the 
sake  of  a  fashionable  acquaintance, 
than  of  de&auding  a  tradesman  or 
picking  a  pocket 

The  two  families  met  on  the  stairs 
4s  they  were  leaving  the  theatre, 
when  Lady  Elfintower  ascertained 
where  they  were  staying  in  town. 

'  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  you  to-morrow,'  she  said, 
smilingly,  '  and  if  your  daughters 
like  to  wsdk  in  the  Park  and  see  the 
Princess  on  horseback,  I  will  take 
them  with  me;  as  I  haye  promised 
Eatherine  and  Jane  that  lliey  fiVi^ii 

go.' 

'  Oh !  thank  you  Teny  much,'  said 
the  girls,  blushing  with  the  intensity 
of  their  satis&ction,  at-this  delight- 
ful arrangement.  '  It  is  very  £nd 
of  you  to  take  us.  Lady  Elfintower.' 

'  Not  at  all— I  shall  be  proud  of 
finch  country  bloom,'  she  said,  smil- 
ing at  the  squire :  '  you  can  trust 
tb^  with  me,  I  hope?'  And  the 
kindbearted  woman  knew  that  she 
had  bestowed  real  pleasure,  and 
went  home  happy  in  consequence. 
43he  possessed  one  of  those  benign 
and  angel  natures  which  the  world 
<»nnot  spoil;  and  it  had  indeed  done 
its  very  best 

At  half-past  eleven  the  next  day, 
the  carriage  called  to  take  Fanny 
and  Magdalene  into  those  Selgravian 
regions,  from  which  they  had  for- 
merly been  repulsed  by  the  imposing . 
^vaaiffy,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Ins  superfine  mistress. 

They  were  well  and  simply  dress- 
ed, and  looked  freshly  beautiful,  their 
shy  and  diffident  demeanour  only 
•distinguishing  them  from  the  beau- 
tieB  who  had  passed  former  seasons 
in  town.  They  caused  quite  a  sen- 
«atian,  under  the  distinguished  cha- 
penmage  which  they  ei^joyed,  and 
irere  unconsciously  sharing  the 
admiration  of  the  pedestrians  with 
the  graceful  and  beautiful  Princess 
'whom  they  came  to  see— so  much 
no,  that  everybody  was  tidking  of 
the  'new  girls  with  Lady  Elfin- 
tower;' and  the  spark  was  kindled 
vbich  so  soon  beoomes  a  flame,  when 


lighted  in  certain  quarters.  The 
fine,  listless,  and  exclusive  guards- 
man actually  forfeited  his  chair,  and 
w^ed  the  whole  length  of  the  row, 
to  meet  the  Elfintower  party  face  to 
&ce— and  the  news  of  this  feat  on 
his  part,  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  men  in  his  set,  so  that  the  first 
thing  which  greeted  the  ears  of 
Claire  and  Agatha  Huntington— re- 
gular hahitttees  of  Botten  Bow  in 
the  season — ^was,  '  There  are  two 
such  lovely  girls  with  Lady  Elfin- 
tower to-day,  and  no  one  can  tell  us 
who  they  are.' 

'Perhaps  they  are  Emmie  and 
Geoigie,  the  Hamilton  twins,'  said 
Claire,  languidly.  'They  are  out 
this  season,  and  they  are  both 
sweetly  pretty.' 

'  Well,  you'd  better  take  a  turn 
and  look  at  them,'  said  Charley 
Longcheveux,  puffing  his  dgar  al- 
most in  the  lady's  face  as  he  spoke ; 
'they  are  worth  looking  at,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

'  Will  you  come,  mother  dear?' 
said  Aggy;  they  were  always  re- 
markably affectionate  in  public. 
'  You  won't  be  tired ;  and  you  can 
keep  a  chair  for  her,  you  know,'  she 
addled  to  the  goardsman  as  she 
went  off. 

'  Ta-ta!'  was  the  reply  of  the  de- 
lighlfol  youth,  whom  the  ladies 
spoilt  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
natnrally  manly  nature  had  suc- 
cumbed under  the  effects  of  it 
'Ta-ta!  don't  be  too  quick  in  coming 
back,  or  I  shan't  have  finished  my 
cigar.' 

'  What  an  impertinent  creature  it 
is !'  said  Mrs.  Huntington,  as  though 
she  were  talking  of  the  antics  of  a 
tame  kitten.  'Perhaps,  to  punish 
you,  we  won't  come  back  at  all.' 

'Oh,  don't  say  that,'  was  the 
laup^hing  reply;  'or  I  shall  be 
obhged  to  come  with  you,  and  have 
another  look  at  the  pretty  girls.' 

Claire  did  not  at  all  rcfish  even 
this  chaffing  admiration  of  her  un- 
known rivals,  and  this  Charlie 
Longcheveux  knew  as  well  as  she 
did:  totdl  the  truth,  his  flirtation 
in  that  quarter  was  beginning  to 
weary  him,  and  he  rather  wished, 
as  he  told  a  brother  officer  who 
joined  him,  to  get  a  rise  out  of '  little 
Clarry;    as    i^e   was    getting   so 
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spooney  on  him  that  it  was  lather 
a  bote/ 

The  despised  heir  of  Saimymead, 
who  had  worshipped  Claire  with 
trae  and  manly,  bat  diffident  devo- 
tion, would  have  been  inclined  to 
resent  this  speech  to  the  death,  had 
he  heard  it ;  but  as  his  cousin  was 
xmworthy  of  his  love,  and  as  he  was 
beginning  to  find  it  out,  it  was  as 
well  for  all  parties  that  he  did  not. 

As  Mrs.  Hmitingion  and  her  fair 
daughters  went  on  their  unwelcome 
mission,  they  endountered  their 
cousin  Frank  face  to  face.  He  had 
wished  to  meet  them,  to  ascertain 
firom  his  cousin  her  feelings  with 
regard  to  himself.  He  was  high- 
spirited  and  proud,  and  she  had 
given  him  sufficient  encouragement, 
in  the  winter,  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  had  a  right  to  ask. 

Claire,  as  it  happened,  was  in  a 
bad  temper,  or  sne  might  have 
foreseen  the  expediency  of  playing 
off  one  handsome  man  against 
another;  as  it  was, she  only  said, 
with  a  iine-Iady  air,  extending  a 
very  languid  hand  in  his  direction, 
'  So  you  have  turned  up  at  last ;  I 
thought,  at  this  time  of  year,  you 
would  all  be  making  hay.' 

'  No,'  was  the  reply,  *  we  only  do 
that  when  the  sun  i^iines,  and  it 
appears  to  be  cloudy  to-day.  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  welcome  me 
with,  Claire  ?'  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone.  *I  came  here  to  meet  you; 
but  you  hardly  seem  glad  to  see 
me.' 

'  I  can't  bo  gushing  to-day,'  she 
replied, '  it's  too  hot.  Of  course,  it's 
the  light  thing  to  say  to  a  first 
cousin,  one's  glad  to  see  them.  Did 
you  see  that  article  on  cousins,  in 
the  "  Saturday  ?"    It  was  90  clever.' 

Frank  was  too  much  hurt  to 
answer.  Was  this  the  same  girl 
who  had  been  so  affectionate  to 
them  all  at  Sunnymead;  who  had 
challenged  the  admiration  and  atten- 
tion of  the  cousin  whom  she  now 
wished  to  treat  de  haut  en  has;  who 
had  ridden  his  horses,  worn  his 
flowers,  who  had  allowed  him  to 
press  her  hand,  and  io  whisper 
in  her  ear  the  soft  nothmgs  which 
had  been  sacred  in  his  eyes,  be- 
caose  they  were  dictated  by  his 
own  honest  love?  It  was  indeed  the 


same,  only  she  had  now  revealed 
her  true  naturie — ^before,  it  had  worn 
a  mask.  The  sudden  conviction 
smote  upon  Frank  that  she  was 
playing  him  £Edse ;  and,  unused  to 
conceal  his  emotions,  he  raised  his 
hat  and  left  his  cousin's  side,  and 
was  soon  one  of  the  crowd,  who 
were  thronging  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  young  Princess  of  Wfdes. 

'  I  will  go  back  into  the  country/ 
hetiiought,  'to-morrow,  and  make 
hay.  I  never  could  have  dreamt  of 
this.' 

There  was  a  Nemesis  in  store  for 
Frank's  wrongs,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  As  Claire  and  A^^gy  ap- 
proached the  Elfintower  party,  they 
raised  their  eyes  to  gaze  upon  the 
new  girls,  whose  attractions  had 
made  such  a  sensation  in  the  Fark> 
and  to  their  unoiitigated  amaze- 
ment, they  beheld,  when  they  did 
so,  their  despised  country  cousins^ 
Fanny  and  Magdalene  Woodbine. 

'  Impossible!'  was  the  woxd  that 
rose  to  thesnr&ce  of  thdr  staggered 
senses,  and  found  utterance  on  thoir 
respective  lips.  'Fanny  and  Magda- 
lene! Impossible!'  And  respon- 
sive to  their  exclamation,  the  idfec- 
tionate  girls  stepped  forward,  and 
warmly  greeted  Aunt  Huntington 
and  the  two  jealous  and  discomfited 
girls.  The  innocent  intended  vic- 
tims of  the  fogie  party,  and  the  re- 
jected tickets;  the  sisters  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
wounded  but  a  moment  ago  by  the 
fine-ladyism  of  a  deceitful  girl,  put 
all  their  country  warmth  into  their 
greeting  of  their  now  mortified 
cousins.  But  Lady  Elflntower,  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  any  of  that 
set  acted  as  a  refrigerator,  at  once 
cut  short  the  meeting,  with  the 
refined  tactics  of  an  accomplished 
woman  of  the  world.  '  I  like  the 
Woodbines,'  she  said  to  her 
daughters, '  and  will  introduce  them 
anywhere ;  but  any  attempt  at  ac- 
quaintance with  those  Buntingtons 
must  be  checked  in  the  bud.' 

'  If  you  had  but  been  decently 
civil  to  them,  as  I  told  you,'  said 
Aggy,  aggravatingly,  to  her  mother 
and  sister,  'we  should  have  got 
a^»d  to  the  Elfintower  boll—but 
you  would  go  your  own  way.  You 
snubbed   Frank,  too,  Clairy,  and 
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he's  not  the  sort  of  man  who  will 
take  mnch  of  thai' 

'  We  shan't  erer  be  asked  to 
Siinnymead  again:  you  women 
must  always  meddle/  added  the 
father  of  the  fieunily,  with  bitterness. 
'  You  have  managed  to  make  a  nice 
mess  of  it  between  you.' 

'  Who  could  possibly  have  fore- 
seen that  the  Elfintowers  would 
have  taken  them  up  so  ?'  said  Olaiie, 
snappishly;  and  to  put  the  climax 
to  that  young  lady^s  humiliation, 
Charlie  Longcheyeuz  looked  in,  to 
tempt  the  ladies  to  walk  in  the 
Park— iJie  sting  of  the  sentence 
lying  in  the  motive  which  he 
assigned  for  asking  them. 

'  I've  bet  Lady  Gloiiana  ten  paira 
of  gloves  that  I  get  an  introduction 
to  those  pretty  girls  before  night: 
they^  cousins  of  yours,  I  think 
you  told  me ;  so  come  on,  and  well 
go  shares.  I  shan't  mind  one  of 
them  being  spooney  on  me,  if  they 
like ;  they  are  something  quite  out 
of  the  common — de-ii-^mis,'  he 
added  mischievously,  for  he  saw  the 
storm  clouds  gathering  on  Claire's 
brow;  'it's  difficult  to  get  near 
them.  Lady  Elfintower's  a  regular 
dragon  of  prudery  placed  within 
call.    However,  let's  have  a  try.' 

'How  about  the  fogie  party?' 
said  Aggy.  '  Do  you  know.  Captain 
Longche veux,  Claire  was  so  ashamed 
of  bar  country  cousins  that  she 
wished  them  to  waste  their  sweet- 
ness on  papa's  Indian  Nabob  set; 
but  I  think  they'll  do  for  something 
better  than  that.' 

'  Huah,  Aggy!'  said  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington,  sententiously;  'we  would 
have  done  anytiiing  to  bring  the 
Woodbine  girls  into  notice;  but  the 
Elfintowera  being  such  intimate 
fnends,  it  devolved  upon  them  to 
introduce  theuL' 

'  I  hope  there  is  no  brother  or 
fatiber  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  needy 
adventozer  of  interesting  appear- 
ance,' said  the  guardsman,  leuagh- 
ing ;  and  at  this  speech  Claire,  who 
had  fiuncied  herself  in  love  with 
him,  and  who  had  thrown  over 
Frank  for  his  sake,  could  no  longer 
conceal  her  humiliation,  and  hurnuBd 


from  the  room,  to  give  a  vent  to 
her  emotion,  unseen  and  unpitied, 
in  her  own  room.  Frank  Woodbine 
did  not  fulfil  his  intention  of  depart- 
ing for  the  countiy  the  next  day. 
Upon  cool  reflection,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  not  the  real  Claire  that 
he  had  loved,  but  a  creature  of  his 
own  creation— a  loving,  truthful 
Claire,  not  the  least  like  tiie  would- 
be  fine  lady  who  had  'thought  to 
win  his  country  heart  for  pastime 
ere  she  went  to  town ;'  and  he  con- 
soled Imnself  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  not  a  girl  he  would  have  liked 
to  ask  his  mother  to  call  daughter, 
and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  she  herself  had  taken  the 
initiative  and  thrown  him  over ;  for 
he  was  too  manly  and  too  honest 
to  have  played  her  fiilse  if  she  had 
not  so  coolly  and  designedly  in  the 
first  place  rejected  him.  Many 
such  little  comedies  as  the  one  de- 
scribed have  been  enacted  in  town 
duriog  the  last  season :  all  of  course 
have  not  ended  in  the  discomfitore 
of  artifice  by  simplicity,  because  in 
most  instances  artifice  stands  on  its 
own  ground  and  has  the  other  more 
or  less  at  its  mercy.  But  it  would 
perhaps  be  the  cause  of  a  family  feud 
or  a  heart-burning  the  less,  if 
country  welcomes  and  country  hos- 
pitalities foimd  some  little  reflection 
m  town  during  the  season — for  we 
can  assure  the  readers  of  '  London 
Society '  that  Claire  and  Aggy,  wear- 
ing out  their  faded  silks,  and  re- 
storing their  ftded  complexions  at 
a  cheap  watering-place,  will  look 
back  with  some  bitterness  to  those 
happy  hours  spent  at  Sunnymead 
durmg  the  last  autumn;  and  that 
Claire  in  particular,  whose  atten- 
tions the  guardsman  positively  and 
absolutely  declined,  after  the  wished- 
for  introduction  to  the  'apple- 
blossoms,'  will  shed  many  a  tear  in 
secret  over  the  lost  affection  which 
now  shines  in  oomparison  with  such 
a  pure  and  lambent  light  There 
is  not  one  of  the  party  who  does 
not  bitterly  regret  the  cool  snub 
offered  to  those  generous  and  simple- 
minded  and  hospitable  country 
cousinf. 
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AT  the  age  of  twenty-five  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  a  toler- 
able exterior,  some  three  hundred  a 
year  private  property,  a  heavy  stick, 
which  ill-natured  people  called  '  a 
ferocious  bludgeon,  and  a  bull-dog, 
which  they  called  'a  quarrelsome 
brute.'  Yes !  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  he  was  quarrelsome— to  man- 
kind very  frequently,  to  dog-kind 
nearly  always,  but  to  me  never.  A 
faith&l,  attached,  submissive  ani- 
mal, who  seemed  striving,  by  his 
zeal  in  my  service,  to  make  amends 
for  those  cynical  propensities  which 
he  betrayed  to  the  world  in  general 
— a  creature  gifted,  it  must  be  con- 
feesed,  with  a  bad  temper,  yet  with 
a  substratum  of  latent  worlJi,  and  a 
courage  of  that  positive  character 
which,  in  dork  lanes  and  question- 
able neighbourhoods,  rendered  him 
a  most  efficient  member  of  the  Anti- 
garrotting  Association. 

Now  pray  remember,  that  a  know- 
ledge, on  your  part,  of  this  portion 
of  my  property,  gives  you  no  right 
whatever  to  regard  me  as  '  a  dog- 
ftnder.'  On  me  oontiaiy,I  am 
singularly  ignorant  as  to  'points' 
canine.  To  my  own  perception,  this 
specimen  was  exceedingly  ugly,  not- 
withstanding the  flattering  dictum 
of  stable-minded  men,  who  looked 
on  him  with  a  seriouB  air,  as  they 
reflectively  sucked  a  straw,  and 
shook  their  heads  with  an  imposing 
gravity,  intended  to  convey  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  merits.  It 
was,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  I  could  not  see  his  beauty.  The 
space  enclosed  by  his  legs  was  to  me 
a  villainous  compound  of  elb'pse, 
rhomboid,  and  triangle,  the  apex  of 
the  latter  geometrical  demonstration 
being  admirably  represented  by  the 
sympathetic  pedal  convergence.  And 
then  he  had  that  hypertrophied  con- 
dition of  head  and  neck,  which,  com- 
bined with  massive  jaws  and  a  ze- 
nith-searching nose,  go  fer,  I  believe, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  knowing  ones, 
to  constitute  evidences  of  good  breed- 
ing. He  was  nearly  all  white,  with 
a  black  pateh  over  each  eye,  and  a 
dirty-looking  mark  on  one  side  of 
his  mouth  —  characteristics  by  no 


means  contributing  to  amiability  of 
expression;  and,  as  a  summing  up 
of  his  peculiarities,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  he  had  a  way  of  occa- 
sionally going  on  three  legs — a  tripod 
style  of  progression  which  is,  I  am 
told,  a  great  thing  in  dogs  of  his 
nomenclature. 

'  What  a  vulgar  beginning  I'  I  hear 
some  fiur  reader  say.  '  What  do  we 
want  to  know  about  the  man  and 
his  dog?  Doubtless  the  master  went 
about  in  a  rough  coat  with  large 
buttons,  and  wore  his  hat  on  one 
side — ^the  horrid  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  the  savage  cur  at  his  heels.' 
Ladies,  to  the  latter  clauses  of  your 
charge  I  bow  assent,  though  ven- 
turing a  protest  against  the  justifia- 
bility of  your  adjectives.  I  always 
carried  a  stick,  and  my  dog  always 
followed  me;  but  to  your  prelimi- 
nary indictment  I  most  positively 
demur.  I  dressed  as  a  gentleman, 
and  my  conduct  was,  I  trust  and 
believe,  in  accordanoe. 

Well  then^  how  did  I  become 
possessed  of  this  apparently  objec- 
tionable properly ;  and  why  did  I  so 
persistently  flourish  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unappredative  world?  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  say  that  my  three 
hundred  a  year  was  the  bequest  of 
a  kind-hearted,  eccentric  old  bachelor 
uncle,  who  left  it  in  company  with 
the  appendages  you  object  to.  He 
said  that  he  felt  assured  I  should 
care  for  and  respect  the  daily  com- 
panions of  his  walks,  when  he  was 
no  longer  on  earth  to  protect  them. 
Th^  were,  even  beyond  the  com- 
fortable little  income,  an  evidence  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  me, 
and  I  did  no  injustice  to  the  good 
old  man's  confidence.  Thus  it  was 
that  I  became  possessed  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  a  large,  finely-po- 
lished, gnarled  oak  sapling,  and  a 
very  &r  from  polished  specimen  of 
the  canine  race.  '  Still,' you  will  say, 
'  why  so  determined  to  carry  them 
into  society?  Why  court  hostile  cri- 
ticism ?  Surely  you  were  not,  by  the 
clauses  of  your  uncle's  will^  bound  to 
such  a  line  of  conduct  ?'  Well,  no ; 
but  it  was  my  fiincy  to  continue  on 
the  link  of  the  old  man's  associa- 
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lions.  To  be  ashamed  of  his  spe- 
cialities was  in  some  measure  to  be 
ashamed  of  him;  and,  besides,  I 
ganged  my  friends  by  their  friend- 
ship for  these  my  belongings.  If 
thf^  were  cold  to  me  in  consequence 
—well,  I  didn't  care — I  rather  liked 
it  To  be  snre,  the  dog  was  for  ever 
getting  me  into  scrapes.  He  seemed 
resolyed  to  believe  everybody  and 
everything  as  set  in  antagonism  to 
his  interests,  and  the  consequence 
was  an  amount  of  irascibility  which 
involved  me  in  many  annoyances; 
but  I  bore  it  all,  and  stuck  to  the 
cieature  with  a  dogged  resolution, 
which  did  considerable  justice  to  my 
stead&stness  of  temperament 

Now,  don't  make  another  mistake, 
and  regard  me  as  contented  with  a 
single  lifa  On  the  contrary,  I  jrined 
for  domestic  peace.  It  was  the  one 
sweet  dream  of  my  early  days;  but 
somehow  my  dog  gave  me  a  bad 
character.  I  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  marrying  man ;  and,  being  the 
victim  of  a  sensitive  disposition,  I 
rather  withdrew  myself  from  the 
chances  of  that  consummation  which 
I  had  mused  on  even  in  the  time  of 
boyhood. 

My  occupations  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  literary  character,  and  I 
frequently  indulged  in  my  fevourite 
pa^ime  of  fishing.  It^  was  while 
prosecuting  a  ramble  of  this  kind  in 
North  Wales  that  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  my  good  mother, 
who  had  been  left  a  widow  in  my 
childhood.  In  truth  Iwassoyoimg, 
that  I  could  scarcely  recollect  my 
fiither;  but  the  tenderness  and  re- 
epect  with  which  my  only  parent 
hung  upon  the  memories  of  her 
married  life  were  among  the  most 
l)eautiful  traits  of  her  gentie,  loving 
nature,  and  proved  how  happy  she 
mn«t  have  been,  and  how  happy  she 
bad  made  the  path  of  her  best  and 
dearest  friend. 

Now  for  my  mother's  letter. 

<  Oxford  Square. 
^Mr  DEAREST  Charles, 

•  How  often  have  I  heard  you  say, 
tiiat  TOQ  sigh  for  domestic  peace;  and  1  am 
sare  Von  know  how  to  attain  it.  There  is 
no  foodor  wish  of  my  heart,  than  to  see  you 
falfilliDg  the  duties  of  home.  Well,  I  have 
lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old 
friend  of  your  noble  father's.    He  lias  lately 


come  to  reside  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  he  has  a 
daughter.  8he  is  certainly  handsome  and 
accomplished,  and,  I  think,  amiable,  but  you 
must  form  your  own  conclusions.  Come 
to  town  and  introduce  yourself;,  you  will 
have  a  cordial  gi-eeting.  The  rest  is  in  the 
future. 

*  One  word,  my  dear  boy :  don't  appear 
with  that  stick  and  dog,  which  I  must  say 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  as  your  daily 
companions.  I  have  great  veneration  for 
your  good  uncle's  wishes — still,  I  think  you 
carry  them  out  to  a  length  not  called  for. 
But  I  won't  worry  you  on  this  subject,  for 
1  know  it  to  be  a  tender  point ;  only  you 
must  remember  that  your  appendages  are 
not  quite  satisfactory  credentials  wherewitli 
to  gain  the  favour  of  a  fair  lady. 

*  The  name  is  Major-General  Carston ; 
the  address — Gloucester  Ten-ace,  Hyde  Park. 
I  am  going  to  Richmond  to-morrow  for  a 
few  days,  but  I  shall  retam  by  the  end  of 
the  week. 

*  Believe  me, 

*  With  much  love, 
'  Ever  yonr  affectionate  Mother, 
•Henrietta  Dalton.' 

To  which  I  replied  immediately  :— 

•Mr  VERY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

<  Your  wish  shall  be  at  onoe  respected. 
I  will  come  and  I  will  call  at  the  general's, 
heartily  trusting  that  your  kind  thoughts 
for  my  happy  future  may  have  a  pleasing 
solution  in  the  result  of  that  acquaintance 
you  desire  me  to  make.  Tet,  I  must  say, 
as  a  rule  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  an  ar- 
ranged affair  of  this  kind.  I  should  like 
some  accident  to  be  the  incentive;  yet  I 
promise  you  I  will  not  harden  my  heart. 
But,  mother  dear,  I  am  obdurate  touching 
the  household  gods  of  my  bachelorhood ; 
I  keep  them  and  show  them  as  ther- 
mometers, whereby  I  test  the  sincerity  of 
my  fellow-men.  I  won't  take  them  up 
into  the  general's  drawing  room ;  but  I 
really  must  take  them  to  his  house.  So, 
for  having  a  will  of  his  own  on  this  subject, 
you  must  forgive  your  undutiful,  but  veiy 
affectionate  son, 

•Charles  Dalton/ 

Two  days  after  the  despatch  of 
this  letter  I  rang  the  bell  of  No.  — , 
Gloucester  Terrace— my  summons 
bringing  into  view  a  fine  si)ecimen 
of  the  flunkey  tribe.  To  my  inquiry 
whether  the  general  was  at  home  he 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  cer- 
tamly  in  a  respectful  manner ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  those  nervous 
susceptibihties,  so  especially  the  at- 
tribute of  his  race,  were  painfully 
excited  by  the  observation  of  my 
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oak  sapling.  There  was  a  melan- 
choly eKpofitulatiye  look  about  the 
creature  which  was  quite  touching. 
He  was,  however,  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  trials ;  the  mental 
equilibrium  was  to  receive  a  still 
more  painful  shock.  While  ushering 
me  into  the  hall,  he  suddenly  called 
out,  with  a  voice  of  lamentation  and 
cruelly  wounded  feeling,  to  a  boy  in 
buttons — 
'  Jawn,  'ow  did  that  'orrid  hanimal 
et  in  'ere?    Drive  'im  out  himme- 


I  regarded  the  aggrieved  Jeames 
with  a  stem  air,  and  informed  him 
that  the  dog  was  mine. 

Jeames  was  frightfully  taken  aback 
— ^his  very  hair  seemed  to  go  out  of 
curl,  and  the  powder  to  fly  off,  while 
a  perceptible  shiver  ran  through  his 
admirable  calves.  He  was  quite  up- 
set—what with  confusion  at  his  un- 
fortunate mistake,  and  horror  at  the 
impropriety  of  such  an  appearance 
as  a  bull-dog  in  the  classic  domain 
of  flunkeydom. 

Begging  pardon  in  a  hurried  tone, 
he4efflred  me  to  ascend  the  stairs; 
but  I  could  see  that  his  delicate 
sensitiveness  had  been  rudely  tram- 
pled on.  He  was  suffering— I  heard 
fumsigh.    Beally  I  pitied  Jeames! 

From  the  old  general  I  received  a 
very  cordial  greeting.  I  Hked  his 
heartiness  of  manner,  albeit  some- 
what tinged  with  that  pomposity 
which  might  fisiirly  be  ascribsd  to 
the  habit  of  command  and  Indian 
experience.  Miss  Oarston  was  a 
handsome,  showy  girl,  with  dark 
hair  and  fine  eyes;  but  there  was 
too  much  self-possession.  I  read  her 
quickly :  a  woman  decidedly  clever, 
and  withal  imperious ;  fond  of  ad- 
miration, and  exacting  it  as  her  due ; 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  render  her  perfectly  at  ease 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  The 
eyes  shone  with  a  brilliant  gleam ; 
they  looked  stralghtly  into  your 
flEuse ;  there  was  no  tender,  soul-sub- 
duing light;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
was  mistaken  in  regarding  her  as 
fully  gifted  with  the  powers  (tf  sar- 
cfsm. — at  all  times  a  most  objec- 
tionable weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  seek  to  conquer 
only  by  the  force  of  affectionate  eai^ 
You  will  at  once  perceive 


that  I  was  not  fiavourably  impressed 
with  the  lady  recommended  by  my 
good  mother.  I  had  promised  her 
that  I  would  not  go  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  Miss  Garston's 
charms;  but  there  was  an  uncon- 
trollable conviction  within  me  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  their  power  to 
subdue. 

I  will  not  afflict  my  readers  with 
the  details  of  a  morning  call ;  they 
can  easily  All  up  the  conversation 
from  their  own  experiences  of  such 
necessary  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
custom.  This  present  oblation  was 
not,  however,  I  am  boxmd  to  say,  so 
dreary  as  the  mi^rity  of  such  offer- 
ings; for  Miss  Garstcm  was  certainly 
an  intelligent  and  accomplished  girl. 

Several  times  during  my  stay  with 
the  general  and  his  daughter,  I 
£EUicied  I  heard  something  between 
a  smothered  growl,  a  whme,  and  a 
bark,  which  I  strongly  suspected 
were  indications  of  approaching 
eccentricity  on  the  part  of  my  dog 
Mommy.  The  sounds  seemed  nearer 
than  I  could  have  desired.  I  judged 
that  the  animal  had  surreptitiously 
found  his  way  up  stairs,  and  I  was 
not  deceived;  for,  on  taking  my 
leave,  and  the  door  being  opoied,  in 
rushed  my  disreputable  assodate. 

'Oh!  mercy  on  us,  where  did  that 
hideous  creature  come  from?'  said^ 
or  rather  screamed,  Miss  Garston. 
'  I  observed  a  ruffianly-looking  man 
with  a  sack  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
street— the  wretch  is  probably  his.' 
And  she  rang  the  bell  violentiy. 

Not,  of  course,  with  the  indignant 
look  which  I  had  directed  at  the 
sensitive  Jeames,  but  still  with  some 
coldness  of  manner,  I  stated  the  fact 
of  my  ownership,  at  the  same  time 
^)olQgizing  most  freely  for  the  un- 
warrantable invasion  of  her  drawing- 
room. 

Her  acceptance  of  my  explanation 
was  not  exactly  ungracious,  but 
there  was  most  assuredly  no  warmth 
of  response.  The  satire,  too,  must 
come— I  could  see  it  playing  about 
the  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  pre- 
sently she  said— 

'Ibccuse  my  asking,  Mr.  Dalton> 
why—' 

'  Why  I  am  seen  in  company  with 
such  an  appendage  as  this,  I  pre- 
sume you  mean,  misa  Carston  ?' 
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'I  confess  tiiaii  io  be  what  I  was 
aboat  to  oonyey/ 

'Well,  Miss  CarstoQ,  my  dog  is 
called  Mommy —it  is  an  abbreviation 
of  thennometer.  I  regard  bim  in 
this  light:  I  keep  bim  as  a  test  of 
temperatnie  on  the  part  of  my 
Mends.' 

'  I  see.  Of  course  I  could  not  be 
supposed  to  know  that  you  bad  any 
intarast  in  this  veiy  peculiar  dog; 
80  that  must  be  my  excuse  for  sur- 
prise at  his  sudden  appearance/ 

'  On  the  part  of  Mommy,  I  humbly 
beg  pardon.  It  certainly  was  a  most 
improper  proceeding.' 

'Oh/  replied  the  lady,  'say  no- 
thing more  about  it  But  may  I 
inquire  if  your  r^;arding  this  pet  of 
yours  as  a  thennometer  does  not 
give  evidance  of  the  freezing  point 
being  attainable  in  consequence?' 

'  Wheneyer  I  find  such  to  be  the 
case,  I  know  how  to  meet  it/ 

There  was  a  little  more  bantering 
of  this  kind,  in  which  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  Miss  Canton  shone 
to  adyantige;  but  here  again  her 
powers  of  saroamn  were  an  efiectnal 
bar  to  those  tender  feelings  which 
my  mother  had  visioned  for  ma 

In  all  this  little  warfare  of  words 
I  haye  said  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  share  of  the  old  general.  He 
appeared  yastly  amused,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  dog 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  his  class. 

80  Mommy  and  I  descended  to  the 
ngion  of  the  painfully  sensitiye 
Jeames,  who  seemed  to  shrink  baok 
in  i^prehension  firom  the  yery  car- 
niyorous  look  which  Mommy  direct- 
ed to  the  immaculate  stockings.  The 
dog  was,  I  am  sue,  aware  that  he 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  con- 
yecsatian  &r  £rom  complimentary, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  resent  it. 
He  certainly  growled  in  an  ominous 
WBy,aind  I  was  glad  enough  toquit  the 
boose  without  a  more  positiye  out- 
bceak.  I  am  sure  I  heard  smothered 
laugltter  when  the  door  was  closed, 
aadlfelt^oonyinced  that  the  cruelly- 
wxonged*  Jeames  bad  been  quite 
awaie  of  Mommy's  ascent  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  did  not  choose 
to  disturb  the  wishes  of  the  animal. 
Jeunes  had  been  shamefully  injured 
in  the  finest  emotions  of  his  flunkey 
braast^  and  he  had  his  reyenge  in 


exposing  the  author  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  higher  powers. 

On  the  Friday  following  my  mo- 
ther returned  from  Bichmond,  and, 
though  I  could  see  she  wos  much 
diyerted  at  this  fresh  recital  of 
Mommy's  eccentricities,  she  shook 
her  head  in  a  mild,  deprecating 
way. 

'Ah,  Charles,  Charles !  there  it  is 
again.  Why,  that  unhappy  dog  is 
your  rock  i^ead.  What  in&tua- 
tion  I  I  wonder  you  ore  not  tired  of 
the  annoyances  you  leceiye  at  his 
hands.' 

'  But,  my  dear  mother/  said  I,  '  I 
really  don't  know  that  they  are  an- 
noyances. You  are  acquainted  with 
my  theories  on  the  subject.' 

'  Oh  yes,  obstinate  son  of  mine,  I 
think  I  am  pretty  well  conyersant 
with  them.  But  now,  seriously,  do 
you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
right  in  bringing  :^our  dog  into  a 
sphere  where  you  might  be  aknost 
sure  that  he  would  do  you  hiMe 
credit?' 

'  Well,  dear  mother,  as  a  question 
of  conyentionalitiee— no;  but,  taken 
as  a  part  of  my  moral  position — 
yes.' 

'  Ah !  your  old  sophistry !  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you,  on 
consideration  of  quick  attenticm  to 
my  desire/ 

'  I  fear  I'm  a  yery  bad  boy,  and  it 
is  true  that  I  haye  much  to  put  up 
with  from  MoQuny ;  but  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  do  something  grand  by- 
and-by,  to  make  amends.' 

'  I  hope  so  too,  but  confess  to  be 
yeiy  doubtful.  I  think  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  fined,  through  some 
outrageous  conduct  of  his.' 

'Well,  it  must  be  admitted,  my 
precious  mother,  that  I  haye  had  to 
compound  more  than  once  for  sundry 
delicate  attentions  of  his  to  the  legs 
of  mankind.' 

'I  can  easily  belieye  that  Oh, 
you  queer  boy!' 

'Still,  I  am  zesolyed  to  be  his 
friend*  I  say,  mother  dear,  your 
kind  scheming  for  my  matrimonial 
prospects  will  not  in  this  case  be 
successful  Miss  Carston  is  not  to 
my  taste,  without  any  reference  io 
my  yulgar  associate.' 

'Well,  be  it  as  you  will ;  I  only 
wish  to  see  you  happy,' said  my  kind 
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parent,  smiling  in  her  own  affection- 
ate way,  as  I  reverentially  kissed  her 
fine  open  forehead. 

'Oh,  it  will  come  all  right  some 
day,  dear  mother.  I  see  I  must  go 
back  to  Wales  and  have  a  little  more 
fishing;  so  on  Monday  morning  I 
return:  and  you  must,  when  you 
next  see  the  Carstons,  make  the  best 
excuse  you  can  for  your  hopeful.' 

My  journeys  by  rail  were  not  at 
all  without  their  excitement  I  tra- 
velled about  a  good  deal,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mommy  was  well  known 
at  sundry  stations.  He  had  the 
strongest  objection  to  dog-boxes,  and 
his  antagonism  to  railway  porters 
was  a  peculiar  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. I  always  felt  that  I  was  in 
some  measure  bound  to  'tip'  these 
unfortunate  officials;  for  unfortu- 
nate they  certainly  were  when  it 
became  &eir  duty  to  provide  travel- 
ling accommodation  for  my  irascible 
quadruped.  When  stowed  away,  his 
dismal  howling  was  anything  but 
pleasing  to  a  musical  ear.  I  ra- 
ther fancy  he  kept  it  up  all  through 
the  journey ;  for  whenever  the  train 
stopped  I  heard  his  vociferations, 
and  the  inference  I  drew  was,  I 
think  you  will  say,  more  than  pro- 
bable. 

I  was  soon  engaged  in  following 
the  course  of  a  beautiful  Welsh 
mountain  stream;  and  one  after- 
noon, after  a  long  and  pretly  suc- 
cessful spell,;  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  the  grass  to  eigoy  the  luxury 
of  rest  —  Mommy,  too,  taking  a 
siesta  on  the  edge  of  the  river  path. 
While  gazing,  now  down  upon  the 
merry  leaping  waters,  now  up  to  the 
lofty  hill  range,  behind  which  the 
8un  was  sinking  through  the  blue 
haze  of  an  evening  in  May-— my 
chain  of  many  fancies  was  in  a  mo- 
ment interrupted,  to  make  room  for 
a  foirer  vision.  A  young  lady,  book 
in  hand,  her  attention  evidently  fully 
engrossed,  came  slowly  on  by  the 
meadow  path.  Before  the  diatanco 
had  been  sufficiently  abridged  to 
allow  a  glance  at  her  features,  I  was 
struck  by  the  easy,  graceful,  though 
stately  tread.  She  was  tall,  of  slight, 
elegant  figure;  and,  as  she  came 
nearer,  I  was  able  to  recognize  a 
beautiful  dassio  outline,  with  brown 
hear,  of  that  enchanting  shade  which 


catches  the  eleam  of  the  sunlight. 
But  the  eyes  had  the  chiefest  charm 
—dark,  yet  soft  and  reflective— ten- 
der, loving  eyes.  I  could  not  help 
watching  her,  though  careful  to 
avoid  the  slightest  evidence  of  an 
obtrusive  stare.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  she  did  not  observe  me,  and 
soon  I  had  a  more , positive  confir- 
mation of  this;  for,  unmindful  of 
Mommy's  presence  in  the  course  she 
was  treading,  she  came  down,  much 
to  his  astonishment  and  indignation, 
upon  that  worthy's  tail.  I  had  no 
time  to  prevent  it— my  attention  had 
been  so  thoroughly  centred  upon 
the  fiair  unknown,  that  I  had  no 
room  for  other  thoughts.  But  I  was 
up  in  a  moment — and  not  too  quick- 
ly; for  the  anger  of  Mommy  was 
such,  that  he  at  once  growled  fu- 
riously, and  sprang  upon  the  lady, 
catching  hold  of  her  dress  in  his 
teeth.  I  could  see  she  was  much 
alanned,  but  she  forbore  any  exhibi- 
tion of  screaming.  Mommy  came  in 
for  a  kick  which  sent  him  flying; 
and  I  hastily  expressed  great  concern 
at  the  fright  she  had  undergone. 

'  Oh,'  said  she,  in  the  sweetest  of 
voices, '  thank  you  very  much !  But 
pray,  don't  hurt  the  dog :  it  was  all 
my&uli  Poor  thing!  lam  sure  I 
must  have  hurt  him.' 

Dear  girl !  All  the  noble  natore 
shining  out  in  this  kind  speech— my 
heart  was  strangely  stirred  within 
me.  She  was  somewhat  pale  firom 
the  fiight;  and,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  was  doing,  and  every  now 
and  then  stammering  like  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  I  walked  by  her  side.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  reached  her 
mother's  pretty  cottage.  As  I  lin- 
gered unconsciously,  she  stooped 
down,  and  softly,  though  it  seemed 
rather  timidly,  patted  the  ugly  head 
of  my  generally-shunned  animal,  say- 
ing, '  I  hope  you'll  forgave  me.'  Bless 
you,  he  understood  it  at  once— I 
never  saw  him  look  so  amiable.  At 
last  I  left  her,  and  went  home  with 
a  tumult  of  thought  that  had  never 
before  moved  the  depths  of  my  spirit 

In  the  morning  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Foster,  a  nice,  kmd  old  lady,  who 
reminded  me  of  my  own  good  mo- 
ther. Gertrude  was  an  only  child. 
But  why  need  I  give  a  narrative  of 
that  w^ch  yon  xnow  must  come  ? 
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We  loved  each  other-Huid  now  Qer-  principles  of  the  Socieiy  for  the  Pre- 

tmde  is  my  own  precious  wife.  yention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

It  is  eight  years  ago  since  our  first  Presently  I  look  up  from  my  oc- 
meeting.  The  time  is  erening.  You  cupation,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  a 
shall  see  our '  home  circle.'    My  wife  calm,  soul-satisfying,  grateful  joy. 
is  engaged  on  some  ahstruse  geome-  My  mother  observes  my  peaceful, 
trical  divisions,  familiarly  known  by  reflective  look— I  know  she  can  read 
the  title  of  '  cutting  out ;'  my  mo-  my  thoughts — and  then  I  say — 
ther,  who  is  on  a  visit  with  us,  is  '  Mother  dear,  was  Mommy  such  a 
knitting;  and  I  am  writing.    On  a  very  bad  dog,  after  all?' 
low  stool  at  the  feet  of  mamma  are  '  Charles,   my  son,'  she   replies, 
seated  a  brother  and  sister,  looking  smiling  in  the  face  of  my  wife,  whom 
over  a  book  of  pictures ;  while  our  she  dearly  loves, '  that  dog  was  one 
youngest  sprawls  on  the  hearthrug  of  your  best  friends.' 
by  the  side  of  Mommy— now  old  and  Then  my  wife  moves  to  my  mo- 
lazy,  and  upon  this  occasion  ei^oying  ther's  side,  and,  as  she  steals  her 
one  of  his  privilege  nights.    Dalton,  hand  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  fond 
junior,  is  busily  eipployed  in  the  husband's  clasp,  affectionately  kisses 
exhilaiating  amusement  of  boring  his  the  kind  old  lady. 
dimpled  fist  into  Mommy's  eye;  but  And  our  two  eldest  children  look 
there  is  no  sign  of  displeasure — only  up  in  wonder,  for  none  of  us  speak ; 
a  shght  deprecating  movement  when  and  mamma's  beautiful  eyes  are  fall 
the  operation  becomes  a  little  more  of  tears, 
energetic  than  is  consistent  with  the  And  we  are  very,  very  happy. 
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To  THE  Editob  of  'London  Society.'        , 

DEAR  SIR, 
To-day  I  feel  rather  blue, 
EnnuyS  in  fact,  and  so  in  lien 
Of  something  better  just  now  to  do, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  you ; 
And  briefly  let  your  readers  know 
What  fell  within  my  observation. 
Some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago. 
At  Oxford's  great  commemoration. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  ('twas  a  Saturday), 
From  New  Court,  Middle  Temple,  I  got  away ; 
Went  out  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  rain. 
Hailed  a  cab  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane, 
And  the  Paddington  Station  was  able  to  gain 
Just  in  time  to  catch  the  6 '  30  train. 

'  The  resonant  steam  eagle ' 

Onwards,  westward,  flew. 

Stopped  at  Didoot  Junction 

To  take  in  one  or  two ; 

And  soon  the  spires  of  Oxford 

Flashed  suddenly  in  view. 

No  sooner  had  each  on  the  platform  got  out 
Than  a  Babel  of  voices  was  heard  all  about 
'  That  hat-box  is  mine,'  cries  a  voice  dictatorial ; 
'  My  cousin.  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oriel.' 
'  How  are  you,  mamma?  I've  a  ticket  for  Fanny, 
For  the  Brazenoee  mrformance,  'twas  hard  to  get  any ; 
But  Smith  of  Si  Jomi's  had  got  a  good  many, 
And  perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  smuggle  in  Annie.' 
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The  *  Brazenose  theatricals '  that  night  -were  to  be. 

But  the  Brazenose  theatricals  /  didn't  see. 

For  nobody  there  had  a  ticket  for  me ; 

And  thongh  at  the  timd  I  did  not  much  care» 

I'm  now  rather  sorry  I  missed  them,  I  swear ; 

For  since  then  I  heard  a  friend  who  was  there 

(Not  herself  a  bad  judge  of  the  drama),  declare^ 

That  the  acting  of  all  was  uncommonly  Mr, 

And  that  one  or  two  might  not  Jbaye  blushed  to  compare 

With  that  wonderful  captain,  I  mean  Legardieie, 

Who  first  drives  '  the  valets'  all  into  despair ; 

Buns  his  sword  through '  the  master,'  or  rather '  Mast&rc,' 

And  winds  up  by  marrying  Bla-aunch  De  Nevers  i 

On  Sunday  there  was  nothing  occurred  to  amuse  ye. 
But  all  went  to  church,  as  of  course  appeared  right ; 
And  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Doctor  Pusey, 
Preached,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  night. 

But  in  the  evening  after  tea, 

All  blooming  as  the  red  rose— 

Behold  each  fidr  ladyd 

By  college  cousin  led,  goes 

The  promenade  to  see. 

Within  the  Christ  Church  meadows. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  one  of  the  scenes 
In  '  Ida's '  College  Life  were  acted  there, 
'  With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  golden  hair!' 
Doctors  of  Law,  and  of  Divinity, 
Learned  Professors,  swells  in  Latiniiy, 
Men  from  Christ  Church,  and  Oriel,  and  Baliol,  and  Trinity, 
Backwards  and  forwards  by  hundreds  were  walking, 
And  each  to  some  sweet  girl  appeared  to  be  talking. 
Girls  of  all  sorts  were  there  that  night. 
Girls  in  blue  and  girls  in  white. 
Girls  with  dark  hur  and  girls  with  light. 
Tall  and  short,  and  of  middle  height. 
Bewitching  us  all  with  their  eyes  so  bright ; 
On  my  word,  my  dear  sir,  'twas  a  very  fine  sight ! 
So  much  for  Sunday — 
And  on  tiie  Monday, 
Visitors,  residents,  fieshmen,  and  dons. 
Who  could  get  tickets  went  to  a  concert  at  John's, 
The  only  thmg  worth  seeing  that  day. 
And  I  can  take  on  myself  to  say. 
That  the  singing  was  uncommonly  good  in  its  way. 
And  the  audience  all  went  delighted  away. 

Next  morning  the  joy-bells  were  merrily  rung, 

And  hundreds  of  flags  in  the  windows  hung, 

Their  silken  folds  to  tiie  breezes  flung ! 

And  roses  and  lilies  in  garlands  strung 

To  the  houses,  as  if  they  grew  there,  clung. 

And  town  and  gown,  and  gown  and  town. 

Shout  as  if  they  would  pull  the  old  colleges  down. 

And,  united/or  once,  in  loyalty  vie. 

As  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  drive  down '  the  High  !'* 

To  the  carriage  the  people  all  rush  to  get  nigh ; 

And  the  Volunteers  can't  keep4hem  back  though  they  try. 

♦  *  The  High'^the  name  giTtn  by  Oxford  men  to  High  Street 
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But  the  royal  procession 's  no  sooner  pass'd  by. 
Than  to  Christ  Church  quadrangle  all  instantly  fly. 
To  see  each  Volunteer,  who  had  hit  the  bull's  eye, 
Get  a  prize  from  our  lovely  Princess  by-and-by ! 

This  over,  we  hurry,  as  faei  as  may  be. 

To  the  theatre  called  '  The  Sheldonian '  to  see 

His  Boyal  Highness  receive  his  Doctor's  degree. 

The  moment  I  entered  there  were  shouts  of '  Who  'b  that  ? ' 

From  the  men  who  aloft  in  the  gallery  sat, 

'  Take  oflf  your  hat,  sir !  off  with  your  Hat  !' 

My  '  tile '  I  removed  at  the  horrible  sound. 

Pushed  as  fax  as  I  could  in,  and  then  gazed  all  around. 

A  thousand  Freshmen  there 

In  the  upper  gaUery  yelled ; 

A  thousand  ladies  fair 

The  lower  circle  held ; 

A  thousand  men  below. 

Spite  of  bobbies  and  of  proctors. 

Swayed  all  madly  to  and  fro — 

Graduates,  masters,  doctors ! 
Two  hours  we  wait  for  the  fun  to  begin, 
'Mid  shoving  and  pushing  and  clamour  and  din. 

At  length  the  door  swings  open  wide — 
Way  for  our  Prince's  lovely  oride  I 

But  when  within  the  entrance 

We  saw  her  &oe  appear. 

We  gave  her  one  long  rapturous  cry. 

And  even  the  ladies'  gallery 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer! 
Immediately  after,  her  husband  was  seen, 
And  all  of  us  loudly  sang '  God  save  the  Queen !' 
Then  happened  more  things  than  I  can  tell. 
As  soon  as  Lord  Derby  the  riot  could  quell. 
He  conferred  on  the  Prince  his  D.  C.  L., 
In  a  neat  Latin  speech,  which  he  gave  very  well. 
Then/ollowed  two  odes  on  tvhich  Pll  not  dwell. 
And  we  got  out  at  four  by  the  Christ  Church  bell. 

To  St  John's  we  went  next,  to  see  a  bazaar. 

It  was  crowded,  as  such  pleura  usually  are ; 

By  the  angels  who  held  stalls  we  were  cheerfully  robbed. 

And  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  wofully  mobbed. 

In  the  Com  Exchange  Hall 

That  night  the  Freemasons  gave  a  ball. 

From  all  I  can  guess 

It  was  a  success ; 

But  whether  the  number  was  large  or  was  small 

I  can't  say,  for  I  didn't  go  there  at  all ! 

Next  day  '  what  time*  the  amber  mom '  (a  phrase  thaf  s  Tennyso- 

nian) 
Was  stealing  on  towards  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to '  The  Sheldonian/ 
Amid  the  graduates  I  sat,  for  hours  'mid  noise  and  clatter. 
And  shouts  of  '  Cheers  for  Jo wett,'  '  Where  is  Kinney  ?'  '  Who's 

your  hatter?* 
At  length  as  on  the  day  before 
The  noiB8  was  hushed,  and  through  the  door 
The  royal  couple  came  once  more. 
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Again '  God  save  the  Queen '  was  sung. 
And  again  our  cheers  through  the  old  walls  rung. 
They  cheered  for  Derby  and  they  groaned  for  Pam, 
And  then '  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm !' 
Cairns,  Cardwell,  Whiteside,  and  some  other  swells, 
Came  forward  and  roceiyed  their  D.  C.  L/s. 

Some  Don  gives  of  each  a  long-winded  history, 
While  the  greater  part  cheer,  and  some  few  a  hiss  try. 
And  Lord  Derby  asks,  *  Placet  ne  vobis  Magistri  ?* 
'  Admitto  te 
Ad  gradum  Doctoris, 
In  jure  Civili, 
Cau8&  honoris.' 

Which,  as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  of  late 
Have  brushed  up  their  classics.  Til  try  and  translate. 

'  Thee  I  admit  of  Civil  Laws,  a 

Doctor,'  (this  is  what  he  mcant]| ; 

'  And  you  get  the  degree,  honoris  causa,' 

That  is,  by  way  of  a  compliment. 
Then  essay  and  speech  and  recitation 
Followed  each  other  in  rapid  rotation ; 
And  somebody  gave  us  a  iktin  oration, 
From  which  nobody  got  much  information! 
Till  at  length  'mid  '  Three  cheers  for  the  Long  Vacation,' 
Lord  Derby  dismissed  the  Convocation. 

I  haven't  now  time,  or  might  tell  of  the  fete 
In  the  Worcester  Gardens  kept  up  till  late, 
And  the  boats'  procession  not  over  till  eight, 
Where  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  again  we  mot. 
And  the  Balliol  crew  all  got  an  upset. 
But  escaped  by  only  being  thoroughly  wet. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  close  of  all. 

We  imished  the  night  with  the  Christ  Church  ball. 

By  those  I  ween  who  saw  the  scene 

'Twill  be  forgotten  never ; 

And  some  who  were  there,  I've  heard  declare, 

'  Twill  colour  their  lives  for  ever ! 
Whether  this  be  true,  I  cannot  say. 
Not  knowing ;  however,  be  that  as  it  may, 
All  night  the  dancers  danced  away. 
Till  the  darkness  slowly  gave  place  to  day. 
And  the  lights  died  out  in  the  morning  gray. 

One  more  dance  and  only  one. 

In  a  long  last  galop  round  we  spun ; 

And  the  curtain  fell  on  the  Oxford  fun ! 

II.  M. 
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AT  half-paflt  thiee,  or  there- 
abontSy  in  the  aftemocm  (tf  the 
twenty-fiist  of  June,  in  a  certain 
modem  year  of  graoe,  an  important 
and  remarkableeyenthappenedin  the 
lAographj  of  William  Elyot,  M.A., 
late  of  St  Bobae'  College,  and  now 
pxofeflsor  at  a  northern  nniyerBily. 
At  that  precise  date  Mr.  Elyot  fell 
in  loTO.  The  day  is  to  he  remem- 
bered, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  longest 
day  of  the  year.  The  honr  is  to  be 
known  yeiy  approximately,  for  at 
this  veiy  instant  he  was  engaged  in 
looking  at  his  watch.  Only  ap- 
pozimately,  for  he  had  not  altered 
his  watch  since  he  had  been  in 
Edinburgh— three  days  ago,  and  at 
the  moment  above  mentioned,  the 
bounding  steamboat  was  carrying 
him  akmg  to  the  coasts  of  fair 
France.  Latitude  and  longitude, 
we  know,  create  their  sanations  in 
charts  and  watches.  At  such  a  time 
then  did  Mr.  Elyot  fidl  in  love  with 
Alice  Darlingford.  At  such  a  time 
his  eyes  fell  on  that  perfect  face,  and 
the  destiny  of  that  yery  impidsiye 
man  was  sealed.  Why  has  it  not 
come  to  paas  earlier  thim  now,  when 
the  yessel  is  sighting  the  cliffii  of 
Boulogne?  m.  Elyot,  bdDg  a 
learned  professor,  may  haye  been 
wrapt  in  abstruse^  contemplations 
respecting  Jupiter's  satellites.  Be- 
ing also  of  mortal  clay,  he  may  haye 
been  consuming  chops  and  sherry 
inthe»cabin.  I  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  this  phenomenal 
occurrence.  As  a  plain  man  I 
simply  narrate  plain  nets. 

Let  there  be  no  mystification.  I 
am  not  going  to  write  a  love  story : 
BQch  would  be  no  business  of  mine. 
I  am  going  to  write  a  paper,  more 
or  less  dry,  accurate,  and  careful, 
concerning  the  English  in  France. 
I  shall  also  use  a  few  &cts,  not  of 
an  unromantic  kind,  which  haye 
oome  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  shall 
permit  myself  any  amount  of  liberty 
m  respect  to  these.  I  haye  at  once 
giyen  my  readers  the  clear  facts 
respecting  Mi.  Elyoi  He  was  a 
great  scholar  who  had  done  great 
things  at  the  Uniyersity.    Hie  had 
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lately  been  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  a  northern 
uniyeraiiy.  He  was  perhaps  less 
noted  for  his  acquired  learning  thui 
for  his  own  rare  and  original 
thoughts.  His  chair  was  worth  six 
or  seyen  hundred  a  year,  and  his 
own  private  income  was  as  much. 
He  had  lately  published  a  remark- 
able yoliune  of  poems  which  were 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

We  have  therefore  a  good  deal, 
and  much  to  his  credit,  respecting 
Mr.  Elyoi  Colonel  Darlingford,  how- 
ever, knew  nothing.  He  answered 
in  rather  curt,  military  phrase, 
a  remark  which  was  promptiy 
addressed  by  Mr.  Elyot  to  the 
owner  of  the  young  lady  with  the  • 
eyes.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  gentleman  at  aU  answered 
the  traditional  idea  of  a  Professor. 
He  wore  no  spectacles,  and  carried 
no  umbrella.  His  figure  showed  no 
traces  either  of  ink  or  snuff.  He 
was  destitute  of  books  and  paper.  In 
age  he  was  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine.  In  figure  he 
was  almost  the  model  of  a  Hercules. 
Tet  the  Colonel  put  him  down  at 
once  as  a  rambling  actor,  artist,  or 
author.  In  look,  Mr.  Elyot  was 
all  three;  had  always  associated 
with  such,  and  could  claim  either 
character.  He  wore  a  bad  hat  He 
could  indeed  proudly  reflect  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 
afifbrd  to  wear  a  bad  hat  The  bad 
hat  was  pertinaciously  brushed  the 
wrong  way.  The  shirt-firont  was 
partially  open  to  the  sea-breeze. 
His  beud  and  moustache  presented 
the  un&vourable  tepeoi  of  the 
'growing'  process.  In  lact,  Pro- 
fessor Elyot  was  in  one  of  what  he 
called  his  'transitional'  stetes. 
That  state  was  a  perfect  horror  of 
conventionality,  and  a  considerable 
contempt  for  civilization.  He  was 
very  careless  in  his  double  right  as 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of 
fortune.  It  was  now  that  long  six 
months'  vacation  which  Scottish 
professors  have  the  advantage  of 
enjoying.  This  being  the  case,  and 
as  he  was  bending  his  way  to  a 
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foreign  part,  he  appropriately 
assumed  a  lawless  and  vagabond 
demeanour.  This  mueh  may  ao- 
oonnt  for  his  nnprepossessing  ex- 
terior^ and  a  oertain  amoont  of 
sospidon  and  dislike  whieb  the  stiff 
Colonel  instinethrely  felt  towards 
him.  He  had  always  been  an 
eooentric,  a  romantic,  an  imaginative 
man.  This  mcneh  may  acoonnt 
for  his  fidling  in  love  with.  Alice 
Darlingford. 

The  remark  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Colonel  admitted  either  of 
the  categorical,  or  the  explanatory 
answer.  The  Colonel  gave  a  cate- 
gofkal  negative,  and  moved  away 
to  get  his  traps  together.  The 
yotrng  lady,  in  sweet  accent  and 
phrase,  supplemented  the  incom- 
plete reply.  The  charm  of  a  i«etty 
moB  is  frequently  spoilt  by  the 
voice.  The  charm  of  this  pretty 
ihce  was  considerably  heightened 
thereby.  It  was  the  mdodious 
voice  of  a  thoroughbred,  intelh'gent, 
kindhearted  lady.  The  Moral  Philo- 
sopher moralized  and  philosophized^ 
how  he  shonld  improve  this  acqnamt- 
ance.  The  Colonel  retoming,  fbnnd 
Mr.  Elyot  engaged  in  framing  a 
sententious  remark  which  smacked 
ofMnnay:  'The  army  at  Boulogne, 
imder  Napoleon,  had  intended  to  in- 
vade England,  bnt  the  English  had 
invaded  and  taken  Boulogne.'  Their 
common  destination  did  not  mate- 
imlly  raise  his  fellow-traveller  in 
the  Colonel's  estimation.  Friends  of 
mine,  in  an  enviable,  solvent  condi- 
tion, have  resided  at  Boulogne ;  bat 
tbiH  is  hardly  the  common  rule. 

'  Trae  patriots  we.  for  be  It  nndenitood, 
We  left  cor  oouBtiy  for  onr  ooantry'a  good,' 

are  lines  not  without  some  appro- 
priateness for  a  ccmsiderable  pro- 
portion of  tiiat  two-thirds  of  the 
inhal»tants  of  Boulogne  who  are 
made  np  of  English  people.  The 
Colonel  looked  upon  the  stran^r 
with  that  suspicion  which  the  m- 
habitants  of  Boulogne  very  gene- 
rally entertain  towards  each  other. 
This  was  very  uiuust,  as  the  short- 
neas  of  the  sea -passage  might 
eqittlly  and  adequately  explain  both 
their  routes.  I  am  told  that  Bou- 
logne is  a  great  place  for  scandal 
and  suefpidon,  and  here  the  genius 


loci  was  already  active.  It  is  an 
immense  place  for  gossip,  and  gos- 
dp,as  a  rule,  is  not  productive  of 
charitable  feeling.  Neither  do  the 
English  appear  to  fimtenuze  vecy 
mudi,  or  to  enjoy  mueh -agreeable, 
general  society  am<M^  th^nselves. 
The  odium  iheologicum  has  also  been 
busy  of  late.  A  clergyman  em- 
ployed hj  a  religious  society  has 
assumed  the  titie  of  chaplain  to  the 
place,  which  would  perhaps  more 
rightly  heUmg  to  the  senior  resideirt 
ele^yman :  hence  a  considerable 
amount  of  ill-feeling.  I  am  aware 
that  in  all  these  hasty  generalizar 
tions  about  a  place  some  amount  of 
ix^ustice  is  involved,  which,  I  irust, 
the  well-informed  reader  wUl  cor- 
rect for  himself.  They  met  re- 
peatedly next  day  both  in  the  'high' 
and  the  'low  town*— on  the  jetty, 
in  the  fish-market,  in  the  muaemn, 
in  the  cathedral,  in  front  of  the 
monument  Evidentiy  none  of  these 
three  was  to  be  a  peimanent  de- 
nizen of.  the  place.  It  is  the 
rapid  tourist  who  works  indus- 
triously through  a  town,  not  the 
inhabitant  The  Professor  fait  it 
quite  in  order  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  his  late  fellow-traveUere, 
which  were  politely  enough  re- 
ceived. It  did  not  require  very 
much  address  on  his  part  to  ascer- 
tain the  hotel  where  th^  were 
staying,  their  names,  or  the  time  of 
their  departure  fixr  Paris.  He  dis- 
covered that,  by  a  singular  coinr 
ddenoe,  that  was  also  his  own  time 
of  departure.  He  provided  himself 
with  a  first-class  ticket  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  all  contingencies, 
like  sensible  people,  the  Ccdonel 
and  his  daughter  were  travelling  in 
the  cool,  comfortable,  cushi<Mied 
second  class.  It  was  the  adroit 
scheme  of  Mr.  Elyot  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  same  caniage.  Now 
had  such  a  trifling  event  been  a 
matter  of  the  purest  indiffarence  to 
him;  had  he  been  an  easy,  well- 
bred,  self-occupied  stranger,  nothing 
would  have  been  more  simple  or 
more  natural ;  but  being  a  nervous 
man,  having  romantically  chosen  to 
Mi  in  love,  being  morbidly  appre- 
hensi^  that  he  was  concentrating 
upon  himself  a  vast  deal  of  atten- 
tion, which  was  of  oouzse   quite 
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iiDM^mxy,  he  Mt  onuKuonfly  hesi- 
Ming,  and  imeasy.  A  railway  sta- 
tion is  BO  idaee  for  hesitation, 
When  he  had  summoned  np  xeso- 
Intion  to  "walk  to  their  carriage- 
door,  and  to  say,  urith  an  assump- 
tion of  ease  tiiat  betrayed  ms 
embaniasBinsat,  'I  mil  give  myself 
the  pJeasoie  of  taking  a  seat  in 
yoor  carnage/  he  enooimtered  a 
gestore  of  dissent  from  the  old 
gentleman,  who  intimated  that  all 
the  places  were  taken. 

Unhappily,  Elyof  s  features  had 
no  impassihility:  they  were  ek>- 
qoent  m  expression,  and  that  ex- 
pression was  dismay.  A  German 
gentleman,  either  because  he  thought 
that  a  party  was  being  separated, 
or  becaiuse  he  was  touched  by  the 
pathos  of  the  look,  or  because  he 
divined  the  state  of  affiiiis,  or  be- 
cause he  prefiarred  a  smoke,  arose 
and  offered  to  yicdd  his  place  to  our 
traveller.  He  protested  against 
this,  but  was  heartily  pleased  when 
he  saw  the  German  enter  the  smok- 
ing-salocm,  where  he  vehemently 
Emoked  for  a  hundred  miles.  The 
Taeant  seat  was  now  taken.  It  did 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  much  of  a  gainer.  The 
Gokmel  was  soon  wrapped  in  British 
imperturbability.  The  young  lady 
read  BCMneTauchnitzediticm  quietly,  . 
or  looked  out  of  the  vrindow  at  the 
scenery.  It  is  impossible,  howeyer, 
for  a  young  lady  to  be  studious,  or 
meditative,  or  silent  for  a  journey  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Once 
or  twice  some  ocmyenation  took 
place  which  even  became  animated 
and  prolonged.  The  Frofossorwas 
fiuniliar  with  the  ground,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  localities  through 
wlueh  they  passed  made  him  an 
interesting  and  amusing  companion. 

'  Ton  have  neyer  been  in  Fiance 
before,  tiien?'  asked  Elyot 

'Only  when  I  was  a  child,'  re- 
plied Miss  Darlingford.  'My  le- 
membiances  are  very  shadowy.  I 
was  at  school  at  Tours.  I  had  an 
aunt  living  there.  Papa  was  then 
in  India.' 

'Tours  was  quite  an  English 
coiooy  then,  I  suppoae?*  was  the 
resfpcmsa  'Indeed  it  is  so  still; 
but  not  so  nmch  as  it  used  to  be. 
People  shift  their  residences  much 


oftener  now  trayelling  is  so  oheapi. 
But  tell  me,  did  you  like  Tours?' 

'As  a  child  I  liked  it  very  well. 
I  liked  the  IxNre.  I  liked  to  thuik 
of  poor  Goldsmith  making  the  vil- 
lagers dance  to  his  music  as  he 
wandered  along  its  banks.  And 
then  the  cathedral,  and  its  noble 
music !  The  cathee^  music  whidi 
I  heard  when  I  was  a  child  seems 
grander  than  what  I  hear  now.' 

The  answer  pleased  the  Professor. 
He  was  a  man  who  often  amused 
himself  with  the  aaalysiB  of  ikB 
sentences  of  a  conversation.  Of 
course  the  lemark  about  tiie  musie 
IS  simply  a  comnum  iUusion ;  siiill 
the  sentence  showed  a  power  of 
vivid  recollection,  and  caitained  a 
literary  allusion.  Its  best  effiaet 
was,  however,  undoubtedly  be- 
stowed GD.  the  sweet  Toioe  and  tl^ 
sweet  eyes. 

'  Perhaps  I  should  not  like  Toms 
so  well  now:  we  have  no  Mends 
left  there  at  present' 

'The  Bw&ty  that  i^eased  the 
little  girl,'  returned  E^ot,  'wo^d 
scarcely  please  the  young  lady:  it 
is  of  a  limited  and  imperfect  kind. 
Toung  ladies  prefer  those  capitals 
&om  wluch  the  denizens  of  a  place 
like  Tours  hare  exiled  themselves. 
English  people  go  to  Tonrs,  or 
Oalais,  or  Bouen,  or  Boulogne,  be- 
cause provisions  are  cheap,  because 
education  is  cheap,  because  amuse- 
ments are  cheap.  Sometimes  there 
are  painful  reasons  why  they  should 
not  resid^at  home:  scxnetimes  they 
intend  to  stay  only  a  short  time, 
and  yet  stay  to  qpend  languid  years. 
Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  permanently  settie  down,  not 
of  those  who  are  staying  for  only  a 
few  days,  weeks,  or  months.' 

'Do  they  like  their  Fr^ieh  resi- 
dences better  than  old  England?' 

'For  a  time  they  do;  but  then 
nostcdgia  comes.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  nostalgia?' 

'  Perfectly :  you  mean  that  desire 
for  home  whidb  becomes  a  positive 
pain.  I  understand  it,  and  I  haye 
felt  it  too.' 

'I  am  sorry  yon  should  hare  felt 
anything  painful  For  my  own 
part,  Englimd  is  a  country  which  I 
am  alwa^  glad  to  leave,  and  to 
which  I  am  always  glad  to  return ; 
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but  many  of  these  absentees  often 
feel  the  keen  unhappiness  of  exile/ 

'Bat  they  are  not  exiles,  sir: 
they  ofben  like  their  chains,  and 
prefer  the  oonntry  of  their  adoption 
to  that  of  their  birth.  Th^  have 
many  comforts.  Th^  hare  the 
services  of  their  own  chnrch.' 

'It  is  very  true:  English  chap- 
lains are  settled  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent ;  bnt  none  of  them  have  that 
grey  antiquity,  that  immemorial 
chasm  that  belongs  to  the  English 
Chnroh  in  city  or  Tillage/ 

'Tonrs  was  very  well  off/  was 
the  reply, '  and  varions  other  plades 
are  better  off  than  Tonrs.  Some 
continental  places  have  their  most 
striking  associations  for  ns— Lisbon, 
Bome,  GencTa.' 

'  The  servioe  is  held  in  all  kinds 
of  places :  at  Venice,  in  a  decayed 
palace;  at  Aix,  in  a  Lutheran 
church.  Sometimes  it  is  conducted 
in  a  fortress;  sometimes  in  an  hotel; 
sometimes  in  a  hired  room.  In 
Ib»nce,  where  there  must  be  some 
fifly  resident  English  clergy,  we 
are  worse  off  than  in  any  other 
country/ 

'How  is  that?' 

'Look  at  Paris:  the  Wesleyans 
hare  a  very  handsome  church. 
The  Bussian  church  is  a  magnifi- 
<sent  ornament  to  the  city.  The 
Americans  are  going  to  build  a  new 
-church.  Paris,  witii  quantities  of 
English  people * 

*  How  many  English  do  you  sup- 
pose there  are  in  Paris  r  suddenly 
disked  tiie  Colonel,  whose  imper- 
turbability had  subsided  into  a  pro- 
''longed  nap. 

'  I  believe  about  twelve  thousand,' 
^replied  the  Professor.  'Among 
these  there  must  be  always  a  fluc- 
tuating population  of  several  thou- 
.  sands/ 

'But  these  are  surely  not  all 
•^ grand  people?' 

'  No,  mademoiselle,  nor  even  mid- 
idling  peopla  There  are  many  per- 
*8ons  engaged  in  business  of  very 
different  grades.  Then,  again,  the 
French  are  very  fond  of  having  the 
English  in  their  stables,  believing 
ihfnii  the  best  people  for  horses. 
There  are,  tho^efore,  a  great  number 
of  English  coachmen,  grooms,  and 
cabmen.    Again,  there  are  a  num- 


ber of  English  employed  in  the 
iron-works  and  gas-works.  The 
Scotch  gardener,  too,  is  frequently 
employed/ 

'I  am  glad  that  the  English  are 
so  well  appreciated/ 

'  They  are  appreciated  better  than 
they  are  liked.  Their  best  writers 
praise  our  institutions,  and  the  very 
gamins  prefer'our  fruits.  You  will 
soon  understand  the  Anglomania. 
I  do  not  think  the  poorer  French 
classes  have  a  very  friendly  feelmg 
towards  us,  and  are  certainly  ready 
enough  to  cheat  That  fine  day  we 
had  three  days  ago,  the  i8th,  re- 
vives unpleasant  memories.' 

A  pause. 

' Do  you  know  Rouen?' 

'Scarcely, SIT.  We  passed  through 
once,  and  stayed  at  Smith's  "Albion 
Hotel/'  where  I  remember  we  were 
very  un&irly  treated.  I  had  only 
time  in  the  morning,  before  the 
train  started,  to  run  and  see  St. 
Ouen.  What  a  beautiful  church  it 
is  I' 

'  In  realiiy  one  of  the  finest  cathe- 
drals in  the  world.  Its  fame  would 
be  spread  throughout  the  world  if 
it  were  only  in  Paris :  that  is  very 
deficient  in  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. There  is  a  large  colony  of 
poor  English  at  Rouen,  and  a  few 
of  a  wecuthier  class.  The  railroad 
was  entirely  made  by  English  la- 
bourers. The  poor  fellows  have  a 
brewery  to  brew  their  own  beer. 
This  is  their  way  of  keeping  true 
to  distant  England.  The  English 
chaplain  officiates  both  in  Rouen 
and  a  little  way  out  of  it  What  a 
venerable  dty  is  Rouen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  stirring  with  young 
and  brilliant  life!' 

'Do  you  know  Normandy  well? 
the  watering-places  there?' 

'Tes:  there  are  several  of  them 
along  the  coast  They  are  tolerably 
quiet,  such  as  Fecamp,  differing 
uom  the  fashionable  places.  Here, 
when  you  are  tired  of  cities,  you 
may  go  down  to  the  quiet  coast, 
introduce  yourself  to  yourself,  and 
cultivate  your  own  better  acquaint- 
ance.' 

Some  fitful  conversation  followed 
on  the  subject  of  French  literature. 
Frequently  enough  the  young  lady 
who  chatters  French  fluently  has  a 
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Tery  imperfect  aoqxuuntance  with 
Itaioh  history  and  literature,  and 
the  Kngliwhrnan  who  ib  well  posted 
up  in  dese  is  a  very  poor  oonversa- 
tiooalisi  Miss  Darungford  spoke 
the  language  with  great  purity,  and 
appeared  to  be  unusually  well  read, 
bettar  than  most  Paris  ladies,  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  age  of  the 
classicB  is  gone  by,  and  find  eren 
Guizot  too  dry  for  them.  I  do  not 
enter  farther  into  this  conversation, 
which  was  at  times  conducted  with 
great  tact  and  spirit— one  of  those 
rare  canTersaiions  in  which  each 
person  is  honestly  desirous  of  leam- 
mg  something.  It  was  the  old 
stoxy,  'the  way  of  a  man  with  a 
maid,'  which  taxed  the  wisdom  of 
Scdomon  in  vain  to  undeistand. 

It  was  now  dark,  momently 
glowing  darker.  The  gallant  Colonel 
had  again  sunk  into  healthM  re- 
pdB& 

'Why  are  you  coming  to  France, 
Mdnsieor?'  she  asked. 

'  Why  are  you.  Miss  Darlingford?' 

'Oh!  I  see  you  know  my  name.' 

'I  know  it  by  heart!  was  the 
response. 

A  slight  laogh.  If  Mr.  Elyot  had 
answered  the  question  acouiately, 
he  would  have  said  that,  properly 
roeaking,  he  did  not  come  under 
the  description  of  the  'English  in 
France:'  he  was  only  rapidly  pass- 
ing through.  To-night  he  would 
be  at  Paris;  the  night  after  at 
Mareeilles;  the  night  after  on  the 
Meditenanean.  But  he  thought 
he  would  hare  his  own  question 
answered  first. 

'  We  travel  partly  for  health  and 
partly  ibr  amusement  Papa  thinks 
we  had  better  know  one  country 
pretty  well  before  we  proceed  to 
another.  We  shall  spend  some 
time  in  France,  and  snail  travel 
about  a  great  deal.' 

'That  is  exactly  my  own  plan,' 
was  the  rejoinder.  '  I  mean  to  give 
myself  three  months  to  perfect  my- 
self in  the  langoage,  and  see  £e 
principal  places.' 

'Beally  that  will  be  veiy  nice. 
We  shall  probably  meet  again.' 

'  What  18  your  line  of  travel  ?' 

'Oh,  just  commonplaoe.  We 
shall  go  where  the  Enjg^lish  go.  If 
p^ia  were  alone,  he  would  take 


some  pedestrian  exercise,  or  dimb 
the  Alps  or  Pyrenees.  I  dare  say 
that  wul  be  the  case  with  you.' 

At  this  moment  the  Colonel 
awoke.  Elyot  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  the  pleasantest 
place,  but  perhaps  not  the  best  for 
teaming  the  langaaga  Then  the 
conversation  flagged.  The  Colonel 
showed  signs  of  being  both  cross 
and  tired.  It  ought  to  be  observed 
that  there  was  not  a  vestige  of 
coqueiterU  about  the  young  lady,  but 
she  was,  perhapjs,  a  shade  more  con- 
versational during  the  slumbers  of 
her  commander-in-chiefl 

Th^  arrived  at  the  station-Hill 
bostle,  lights,  confusion.  He  prof- 
fered his  services  but  they  were  not 
required.  The  young  lady  made  a 
graceful  bow.  Her  &ther,  in  a 
gruff,  business-like  tone,  sharply 
wished  him  good  nighi  He  watched 
them  into  a  voiture  de  remise.  It 
was  his  intention  to  take  another, 
and  follow  them.  Another  car- 
riage was  not  to  be  had.  He  would 
walk  briskly  and  keep  them  in  view. 
He  got  as  &r  as  the  Place  Vendue, 
where  there  was  a  multiplicity  of 
carriages  in  swift  motion,  and  he  lost 
sight  of  them. 

Where  had  th^  gone?  Most 
likely  to  an  hotel :  if  he  knew  which 
he  would  go  there  alsa  At  the  top 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  he  was  nearly 
opposite  the  Grand  Hdtel.  He  would 
inquire  there  if  any  party  answered 
the  description.  As  it  was  the 
iHggest  hotel,  there  would  be  the 
biggest  chance.  They  were  cer- 
tainly going  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  they  might  have  tamed 
sharp  round  and  gone  to  the  H6tel 
Bristol.  No,  the  Hotel  Bristol  was 
hardly  likely.  An  ambassador  or  an 
earl  might  go  there,  but  hardly  an 
Indian  colonel  At  the  Grand 
Hdtel  he  heard  that  a  gentieman, 
accompanied  with  a  lady  who  seemed 
his  daughter,  had  arrived.  It  seemed 
a  forlorn  speculation,  but  he  adopted 
it  in  default  of  a  better. 

They  had  left  Boulogne  by  the 
5' 30  train,  which  of  course  arrives 
in  Paris  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
Boulevards  were  still  gay,  the  green 
of  the  trees  contrasting  with  the 
lights  and  the  coloure  of  the  shops. 
Merry  groups  of  passers-by,  qmet 
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gioaps  sitting  in  front  of  Ute  caf^s ; 
in  fiiet,  the  glorioos  draTnng-room 
which  Fans  holds  in  the  open 
streets  on  the  long  sommer  eyen- 
ings.  There  were  evidently  a  great 
many  English  in  Paris  jnst  then. 
The  motiier-tongne  was  leoognized 
ever  and  anon.  Yonng  English 
ladies,  oocnrred  in  twos  fmd  threes, 
who  were  best  not  in  the  streets  at 
that  time  of  the  night,  bat  whom  all 
this  splendonr  had  tempted  ont, 
trusting  to  their  own  innooenoe  and 
each  •tiler's  protection.  'English 
Spoken' — the  equivalent  to  'Id 
on  parle  Francais ' — ^was  on  many.of 
the  sfaop-winaows;  and  less  happy 
Englishmen  were  staying,  worn  and 
overworked,  till  midnight,  behind 
the  ooonters.  The  Englishmen  on 
tiie  Boolevaids  were  less  prepossess- 
ing. There  were  several  excursion 
tnuns  at  this  time,  and  Paris  was 
full  of  l^em.  Many  of  them  had 
oome  over  with  the  intention  of  full 
engoymoit  and  fireedom  from  ordi- 
naory  restraints.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  Teiy  well  understood  in  Paris; 
you  may  see  it  plentifully  carica- 
tured in  the  shop- windows. 

Elyot  retained  to  the  Grand  Hdtel, 
wondering  whether  his  friends  had 
fixed  their  destination  tiiere.  Tou 
may  always  be  sure  that  at  Paris 
your  friends  haye  gone  to  an  hotel, 
and  have  not  taken  apartments.  The 
Parisians  do  not  at  all  understand 
that  system  of  famished  lodgings  to 
which  we  aie  so  accustomed  in  Eng- 
land. Many  English  people,  when 
tiiey  first  come  to  France,  from  a 
oooitision  of  ideas  on  this  subject, 
expose  themselves  to  much  discom- 
fort. It  is  very  raiely  that  you  find 
rooms  with  plates,  linen,  and  attend- 
ance. If  you  want  these,  you  must 
of  course  go  to  an  hoteL  In  a  pri- 
vate house  they  will  let  you  an 
apartment— that  is  a  suite  of  rooms 
more  or  less  in  number,  but  you 
must  have  your  own  'service'  and 
a  great  variety  of  necessaries.  You 
may  of  course  also  employ  the 
concierge,  ^o  in  turn  is  employed 
to  keep  a  watch  upon  you,  for  the 
French  suspiciously  think  you  may 
possibly  decamp.  From  t|ie  obscure 
lodgings  comes  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  hotels,  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  any  olfer  dly.    The  Gnoid 


Hdtel  is  an  enormous  building,  in 
great  measure  supported  by  iiie 
Ekiglish,  and  in  still  greater  measure 
l^  tiie  Americans.  In  travelling,  the 
l^iglishman  generally  spends  his 
income;  but  the  Amenoan  often 
expends  his  capital.  The  hotel  is  a 
little  town,  ana  has  its  streets  and 
boulevaids.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Elyot 
would  vouchsafe  it  only  limited  com- 
mendation. Thffl»  is  a  story  tiiat  a 
man  died  in  his  room,  and  was  not 
discovered  for  a  week  afterwards. 
The  place  is  ill  ventilated,  and  large 
quantities  of  chloride  of  lime  are 
used.  The  charge  for  tiie  UM^  d^hSte 
dinner  is  eight  franes,  iHiieh  is  a 
great  deal  too  high.  For  five  francs 
ahead  a  perfect  French  dinner  ou^t 
to  be  served.  French  cupidily  here 
defeats  itself  The  vast  semicircular 
aaUe-O'fnan^er,  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  theatre,  is  only  occupied,  even  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  third  or  one  fburtii.  The 
dinner  is  not  managed  in  the  best 
way;  ibe  complaint  is,  that  the 
dishes  are  served  up  too  cold.  One 
is  very  much  disappointed  in  the 
company  which  in  an  undue  pro- 
portion consists  of  Yankees  and  of 
Jews.*  In  fiaet,  wil^  all  its  grandeur, 
the  Grand  Hdtel  has  a  tendency  to 
bevnlgar. 

The  arrivals  of  the  night  before 
proved  to  be  a  patriarchal  Yankee 
and  his  daughtw— an  elderly  young 
lady  of  about  fif|y-nine.  Mr.  Elyot 
bore  the  disappointment  as  befitted 
a  moral  philosopher.  He  did  not 
fail,  withhi  Hie  inmost  recesses  of 
his  own  mind,  to  resemble  a  worthy 
coroner  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
having  perpetrated  an  extraordi- 
nary absurdity,  shut  himsdf  up 
in  his  own  room,  and,  after  deep 
conddMation,  recorded  a  vodict  of 
temporary  insanity.  He  certainly  felt 
liimself  in  love  with  Miss  Dariing- 
ford,  'and  the  feeling  was  of  course 
exaggerated  by  the  poetical  and 
romantic  element  in  his  mind.  How- 
ever, let  there  be  method  in  his 
madness.  He  must  try  and  see 
something  more  of  her :  till  he  knew 
her  better  it  would  be  absurd  to 
declare  himadf.  One  plan  alone 
seemed  feadble:  if  she  was  travel- 
ling, let  him  travel  in  the  same 
route.    If  she  remained  statlcMiaiy, 
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lab  Mm  obtain  entiaiioe  tothe  socieiy 
imrhich  she  moTOdL  Ezactiy.  But, 
belbie  yon  deal  with  your  animal 
yon  must  fizst  caifceh  it  Elyot 
Llnahad  when  he  lemembei^ed  the 
ixzererent  pzoverb,  and  said  to  him- 
self^ thftt  he  woold  go  and  speak  to 
Dobba. 

Dobbs  liTed  in  the  Fanbonrg 
St.  HoBor^,  a  gay  bachelor  on  the 
qutUrihme  itage.  If  you  meet  with 
an  "BnglisbTnan  resident  in  Paris, 
the  cbanoes  ore,  that  he  either  lives 
in  the  Fauboui^  Si  Honot^  or  the 
Ghamp9  Elya^es.  Dobbs  was  the 
coieze^poDdQDt  of  one  of  the  morn- 
ing papers.  He  had  hved  in  Paris 
these  dozen  years,  and  still  main- 
tained the  bluntness*  and  sinoerily 
of  the  English  (duunacter  under  the 
poliahed  rail  of  Parisian  mannera. 
He  was  great  in  all  Anglican  matters 
in  France.  Him  did  Elyot  discover 
at  hoB  eleven  o'clock  dejeuner.  The 
English  in  France,  be  it  remarked, 
with  all  their  patriotism,  gradually 
givB  up  English  hours  of  refection 
andiKlopt  thoee  of  the  Ft^ich.  It 
is  always  best  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  country  in  which  you 
are  staying.  Th^y  are  usages  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
beat  fbar  the  exigencies  of  the  cli- 
maiau  At  the  same  time,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  French  are  imbibing 
finm  the  English  a  taste  for  moie 
solid  diet  than  that  to  whidi  they 
have  hither  been  accustomed. 

'  Dobbs,^  said  Mr.  Elyot,  when  he 
had  refreshed  himarif  with  a  tumbler 
of  claret,  imported  direct  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  let  me  say  that  Paris 
daiet  is,  as  a  rule,  indifferent— the 
beat  goes  to  England;  'Dobbs,  there 
is  a  young  w(Knan  travelling  about 
France  just  now  whom  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  marry.' 

Dobbs  had  been  a  great  deal  among 
young  men— lomantic  and  litraary 
men;  indeed,  the  terms  are  ahnost 
synonymous.  He  had  practically 
leaiat  the  nU  admirari  doctrine. 
So  he  oompoaedly  listened  to  the 
leeitaL  of  the  advoature. 

'  You  see,  my  dear  Mlow,'  he  con- 
cluded, 'I  have  very  ^canty  data  to 
go  upon.  They  are  going  to  travel 
about  Franee,  and  then  are  going 
wha»  the  Eagliah  go;  that  is  to 
eay,  yon  have  to  pidc  them  out  of 


seventy  thousand  people,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  English  in  France. 

'That  is  very  difficult' 

'  Not  so  difficult,  perhaps^  as  you 
imagine.  The  English  in  France 
are  not  scattered  without  any  rule 
over  the  country.  They  are  easily 
classified,  and  in  a  dasaifioation, 
certain  sets  will  be  soon  eUminated.' . 

'Give  me  your  daasifieation, 
Dobbfr— you  were  always  a  gene- 
rating sort  of  believer.' 

'Practically,  not  theoretically.  In  • 
the  first  place,  look  at  the  ports  of 
France;  you  may  be  bound  that  a 
maritime  people  like  ourselves  will 
be  found  iQ  the  French  harboun, 
Havre,  Dieppe,  MazseLlles,  Bor- 
deaux.' 

'But  these  are  buainesB  people, 
surely.* 

'At  Marseilles,  exclusively  so. 
Only  it  is  also  the  great  port  for 
Italy  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  city  is  now  so  beau- 
tifnlly  adorned,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  a  few  days  there  and  exa- 
mine ii  Most  tourists  do  so.  Under 
the  imperial  system  it  has  under- 
gone a  transformation  as  marvellous 
as  that  of  Paris:  a  new  cathedral, 
a  new  palace,  a  new  exchange,  a 
new  harbour,  new  zoological  gar- 
dens; and  the  admirers  of  Dumas 
will  go  and  look  at  the  Gh&teau 
d'K  Here  is  a  bngy  colony  of  the 
commercial  English;  but  I  suppose 
no  Englishman  livea  there  unless 
he  is  compelled.  Now,  in  respect 
to  Havre,  the  caee  is  different  On 
a  minor  scale  it  combines  both  the 
elements  of  Liverpool  and  the  ele- 
ments  of  Brighton.  Havre  of 
course  imphes  Honfleur.  Still,  on 
a  deeeending  scale  the  case  is  the 
same  with  Dieppe.  Have  you  ever 
come  to  Paris  by  way  of  Havre  or 
Dieppe?' 

'  I  have  izied  both ;  th^  are  two 
seaside  places  ci  Fnmce  very  fami- 
liar to  all  classes  of  Englishmen.' 

'Exactly  and  Calais  too.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  these  places,  outlets 
from  the  Continent  Unless  your 
fiiends  are  going  oat  of  France  im- 
mediately, wh^  is  most  doubtful, 
or  by  sea,  which  is  also  doubtful, 
you  will  not  be  at  aU  likely  to  find 
them  in  these  places.' 
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'  Where  are  they  likely  to  be?' 

*  Perhape  the  old  Colonel  takes 
his  bottle  of  port  daily.  He  may 
probably  be  a  goaty  subject,  and 
secrete  no  end  of  lithic  add.  In 
that  case  he  "will  certainly  go  to 
Yichy,  if  health  is  any  object  to  him. 
Yichy  is  about  the  centre  of  France, 
and  yon  don't  know  where  he  may 
radiate  from  there. 

'  If  the  yonng  lady  is  a  medical 
snbject/  continued  the  correspond- 
ent to  the  'Daily  Gusher/  'she 
will  go  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
She  will  go  there  eyoi  if  she  is  all 
right  It  is  the  garden  of  France, 
and  no  one  can  do  better  than  pflss 
a  winter  there.  But,  heigho!  she 
can't  be  there  till  the  winter,  or  at 
least  the  automn.  I  don't  know 
how  the  troubadour  withstood  the 
minstrel  and  the  mosquitoes  in  the 
summer.  But  look  here,  okl  fellow ! 
she  is  sore  to  be  in  Paris  for  a  few 
days.  No  woman  ever  yet  passed 
through  Paris  without  wanting  to 
stay  a  bit  Look  down  the  list  of 
arrivals  in  Galignani's  book,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
seeing  them.  Go  to  the  LouTre, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Tuileries,  the 
operas,  the  Chiunpe  Elysdes.  You 
will  certainly  find  them  some- 
where.' 

Mr.  Elyot  acted  upon  this  adyice. 
The  name  was  not  down  on  GaUg- 
nani's  list,  for  the  Darlingfords  were 
staying  out  at  Auteuil  in  company 
witii  ihe  &mily  of  an  English  judge, 
at  one  of  thepleasantest  of  the  Pari- 
sian boarding-houses.]  Neyerthe- 
less,  he  caught  one  or  two  glimpses 
of  tiiem.  Entering  the  Sainte  Gha- 
pelle  one  day  with  a  party,  he  was 
tormented  with  a  Tiew  of  the  reced- 
ing figures  of  Miss  Darlingford  and 
her  &ther,  as  they  left  the  beautiful 
chapel,  and  passed  into  the  hall 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Again 
they  casually  met  in  the  Louyre. 
A  few  words  were  exchanged.  Mr. 
Elyot  asked  where  they  were  stay- 
ing, and  the  Ck)lonel  curtly  said 
they  were  leaving  Paris  in  a  few 
days— going  a  great  distance.  The 
Professor  summoned  up  courage 
to  ask  'Where?'  '  To  the  south,' 
said  the  Colonel.  '  To  the  sea-side,' 
said  the  young  lady.  With  this  he 
was  obliged  to  be  content 


'  Depend  upon  it,  sir,'  said  his 
Mend  the  journalist, '  they  are  going 
to  the  Biscay  coast  It  is  a  deal 
too  hot  for  the  Mediterranean  this 
time  of  the  year. .  They  have  only 
the  Channel  left,  and  they  haye  ex- 
pressly said  they  are  not  gmng  there.' 

In  the  Comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  paiabasis  occurs  in 
which,  while  the  dramatic  action  is 
suspended,  the  chorus  addresses  the 
public  in  some  remarks  on  things 
m  general.  I  here  permit  myself  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
countrymen  in  France.  The  colo- 
nising genius  of  the  English  people 
is  great,  but  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  unhappily  exhibited  in 
the  practice  of  founding  colonies  in 
the  peopled  regions  of  the  Conti- 
nent Many  English  fiimilies  in 
settling  abroad  appear  to  start  from 
the  aphorism  that  any  country  is 
better  than  their  own  country'-a 
sentiment  as  mistaken  as  it  is  un- 
worthy. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  English  poured  into  France, 
and  trayelhng  is  certainly  to  be 
considered  a  most  valuable  kind  of 
education.  The  reasons,  however, 
which  induced  people  to  settle  at 
Paris  are  now  Hut  ceasmg  to  exist. 
The  place  is  becoming  enormously 
dear,  and  dear -in  those  items  in 
which  moderate  purses  are  most 
sensitiye.  Generally  it  may  be  said 
that  the  luxuries  of  life  are  com- 
paratively cheap  in  Paris,  and  the 
necessaries  comparatively  dear.  To 
keep  your  horse  or  to  keep  your 
carriage,  though  one-third  dearer 
now  than  ten  years  ago,  can  still  be 
done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in 
London.  A  box  at  the  opera  is 
only  half  the  cost  Wine  is  cheaper, 
but  the  wine  is  not  so  good.  House 
rent  is  enormously  high.  You  haye 
to  pay  eight  hundred  a  year  in 
Paris  for  the  same  accommodation 
for  which  you  would  give  in  Lon- 
don four  hundred.  Wood  is  much 
dearer.  Coal  is  about  two  pounds 
a  ton.  For  butchers'  meat  you  pay 
from  one  to  two  francs  a  pound; 
the  fiUet  two  and  a  half  francs.  The 
high  prices  of  Paris  are  extending 
to  the  provincial  towns,  and  France 
is  becoming  a  very  dear  country. 
Brittany  is  perhaps  an  exception  to 
this. '  There  you  can  still  hve  very 
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eben^j,  even  irhere  the  English 
are  giegarions,  and  yon  may  lire 
dieaply  in  aJmoet  any  country 
place  where  yoa  are  content  to  live 
solitarily.  English  people  who  go 
orer  to  Jeney  genially  make  the 
ran  to  St  Male's,  and  see  some- 
thing of  Brittany.  Theze  is  a  rega- 
lar  English  colony  at  Dinan,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Dinan  is 
exceedingly  piotniesque.  ATian- 
eboB  is  a  simiiar  place.  The  Eng- 
lish colones  at  Versailles  and  Ghan- 
tilly  may  claim  splendid  sites,  but 
these  represent  <uiarms  that  often 
enough  pall  upon  the  resident  8t 
Gennain-en-lAye  has  the  noble 
terrace  which,  to  the  memory  of  the 
unhappy  James  II.,  recalled  Bich- 
mona  Hill,  though  the  prospect  is 
by  no  means  so  rich.  Since  1848 
it  has  declined;  the  disturbances  at 
Paris  extended  even  here.  People 
felt  uncomfortable,  and  went  away. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  for  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  economy,  an 
English  provincial  town  is  greatly 
superior  to  a  French  provincial 
town.  The  education  of  an  English 
provincial  grammar  school  has  a 
substantial  value  hardly  possessed 
bty  a  French  lycee.  The  ordinary 
five-finnc  medical  foe  is  low,  but 
you  are  now  expected  at  some 
time  to  make  the  doctor  a  hand- 
some present,  which  about  a4)U6t8 
the  eqnilibriunL  As  a  rule,  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  Paris  is  not  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  young 
people.  A  young  lady,  fomiliar 
with  the  excitements  of  Paris  lifo, 
will  not  very  easily  settle  down  into 
the  character  of  English  wifo  and 
mother.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
special  cases,  vrhere  a  man  settles 
down  in  Fmoce  in  pursuance  of 
some  direct  path  that  invitee  him 
there:  nor  yet  of  the  case  of  in- 
valids who  may  desire  the  highest 
benefit  from  French  mineral  waters, 
from  the  mild  climates  of  the  south, 
or  from  the  simple  fact  of  travelling. 
But  the  system  of  English  people 
settling  down  in  France  because 
ifa^  think  too  lightly  of  their  own 
oountiy,  or  imagine  they  will  pro- 
enre  a  better  education  for  weir 
children,  and  think  that  their  means 
may  go  ftrther,  is  a  mistake,  and 
oQ^t  to  be  condemned. '  We  cer- 


tainly pay  the  French  a  compliment 
which  they  are  very  for  from  re- 
ciprocating. I  have  never  met 
with,  or  heard  of  any  French  fomily 
settlmg  in  England  for  the  pure 
and  simple  reason  of  being  in  Eng- 
land. Our  lot  is  apportioned  us  by 
a  higher  wisdom  than  our  own,  and 
it  would  be  best  for  us  not  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  conditions  and 
obligations  of  our  birth,  but  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  There  are 
some  British  fomilies  settied  abroad 
who  can  speak  of  their  country  and 
her  institutions  in  terms  of  bitter 
hostility.  It  is  an  evil  sign  when 
a  man  with  a  cosmopolitan  turn  of 
mind  determines  to  do  in  Paris  as 
the  Parisians  do ;  for  the  Parisians 
frequentiy  'do'  after  a  most  ob- 
jectionable kind.  An  Englishman 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
foith,  especially  bow,  when  a  strong 
persecuting  spirit  exists  against  the 
Protestants;  and  he  ought  to  be  too 
proud  of  the  English  character,  which 
foreigners,  witii  meanest  flattery 
envy,  imitate,  and  admire,  to  wish  for 
a  moment  to  denationalize  himself 

To  some  extent  Professor  Elyot 
had  now  definitely  made  up  nis 
mind.  He  made  the  occasional 
journey  to  Bayonne.  He  was  then 
at  once  at  Biarritz.  The  place  was 
full.  The  Empress  was  there. 
Elyot  tamed  aside  to  look  at  the 
imperial  residence ;  quiet,  of  mode- 
rate size,  built  of  English  brick, 
which  has  rendered  it  a  costiy 
affiur.  There  were  a  great  many 
English  at  Bayonne.  Pan  is  near 
at  hand,  and  Pan  is  a  regular  colony 
of  the  health  and  pleasure-seeking 
English.  Bayonne  and  Biarritz  are 
ahnost  together,  only  six  or  seven 
i]dles  apart  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  beautiful  country 
than  that  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  too  bold  to 
prophesy  that  Biarritz  will  one  day 
be  the  most  fiishionable  and  pros- 
perous watering-place  in  Europe. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  and  I 
should  think  better  adapted  for 
invalids  than  that  of  Provence. 
The  air  is  as  mild,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  bracing.  Nothing  can 
be  more  splendid  than  the  view  of 
the  Spanish  coast  and  of  the  Pyre- 
nee&    The  place  is  generally  fall 
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of  Spamards  tall  the  airiyal  of  the 
Empress  and  tbe  French  court,  and 
then  the  Spaniards  take  flight. 
Thexe  is  not  much  boating  at 
Biairitz;  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  pro- 
YerbiAlly  too  zongh  fior  anything 
of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  tbe 
Tisztors  wi^lnigh  live  in  the  water, 
tiie  mildness  of  the  tamperatnre 
preventing  any  inconvenient  results. 
It  was  quite  on  the  cards  tiiat  Pro- 
fessor Elyot  might  find  Alice  Dar- 
lingford  floating  on  the  waves  with 
a  gay  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, baoyed  np  with  corks  and 
bladders,  tronsered,  and  protected 
from  the  heat  Bianits  has  gene* 
rally  a  great  number  of  Ei^lish 
residents.  They  pass  the  winter 
in  Pan,  and  come  down  to  the  coast 
for  the  summer.  Indeed  &om  the 
oontigoity  of  the  mountains  all 
lands  of  climates  lie  within  a  given 
compass,  and  afford  a  most  delight- 
fnl  variety. 

Mr.  Elyot  did  not  ML  to  disport 
himself  on  the  smnmer  waters.  He 
oazeCdUy  investigated  the  rocks  and 
caverns  of  the  coast  He  partook  of 
the  green  oysters  of  Bayonne  with 
approbation,  and  took  some  inte- 
rest in  laying  down  the  new  beds. 
Still,  before  all,  he  was  ea^^  in  his 
quest;  but  it  was  fruitless.  Deter- 
mined to  make  a  fiill  investigation 
of  the  ground,  he  took  a  flying  trip 
to  Ajcaohon.  He  walked  in  that 
noble  forest  where  in  the  wamftast 
day  of  sommer  you  may  obtain  cool- 
Bomi,  and  in  the  coldest  day  of  win- 
tOT  you^may  obtain  warmth.  The 
place  is  admirably  adapted  eitiier 
for  a  summer  or  a  winter  residence ; 
the  Finglish  would  probably  find  it 
oheraer  tium  at  Biarritz.  Here 
Mr.  Elyot  went  fishing,  or  rather 
went  harpooning,  for  even  the  sole 
is  not  thought  too  small  a  fish  for 
the  harpoon.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Mr.  Elyot  enjoyed  this 
nomad  existence,  and  all  the  better 
for  the  spice  of  romance  with  which 
he  had  managed  to  invest  it  A 
Saturday  Beviewer  has  laid  down  the 
dictum  that  life  is  not  worth  having 
without  a  little  romance.  Without 
arguing  the  position,  I  only  say 
that  Mr.  Elyot  did  not  fiul  to  nouiii^ 
tfaa(t  which  had  fEdlen  to  his  lot 
He  retraced  his  stqs  to  Bayonne, 


and,  taking  an  ommbos,  amved  tibe 
same  evening  at  BiamtiL  He  had 
been  absent  needy  a  week,  tot  he 
had  included  in  the  excarsian  a 
flying  investigation  of  BordeanZy  in 
wMcu  we  have  not  had  space  to 
follow  him.  The  Eiijglish  flag  was 
waving  in  token  that  it  had  been  an 
excellent  vintage,  and  Mr.  Elyot 
gave  a  liberal  order  on  the  pro- 
mising look  of  matters.  On  has 
return  to  his  old  quarten  at  the 
hotel  he  looked  at  the  names,  and 
there,  to  his  excessive  wondeziBent 
and  joy,  he  beheld,  and  could  scaieely 
believe  his  eyes, '  Golanel  and  Miss 
Darlingford.'  He  made  inquirjes, 
and  almost  hoped  to  find  them  in 
the  saloon.  He  was  miserably  dis- 
appointed. They  had  gone  away 
the  day  before  yesteiday. 

Whither  had  they  gone?  There 
was  a  place  in  the  book  of  the 
hotel  to  indicate  tbe  next  destinn^ 
tion  of  the  tcaveUar.  Alas!  this 
was  not  filled  up.  His  own  name 
was  on  the  next  page.  Perhaps 
the  Colonel  had  seen  it,  and  had 
declined  to  furnish  him  with  ax^ 
tother  informaBtion.  Pechapfi  his 
name  might  have  caused  their  de- 
parture. He  wandered  about  Biar- 
ritz in  the  vague  hope  of  finding 
some  traces.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  Parisian  belles  dressed  in 
light  sununer,  gossamer  attire,  as 
elegaatiy  as  fbr  a  drive  down  the 
Avenue  de  rimp^»trioe  in  May. 
Publicity^  end  not  retiiemcnt,  is  tiie 
idea  of  a  French  watering-place. 
Even  the  villa  of  the  Empress  is 
overlooked,  sod  her  Matj|esty  her- 
8^  may  be  observed  batlung  in  the 
water.  Mr.  Elyot  was  without  any 
means  of  identifying  any  Mend  of 
the  Darlingfoxds  among  his  com- 
patriots. He  returned  to  the  hotel 
to  make  inquiries.  Achambermaid 
was  quite  positive  that  she  heard 
the  young  lady  say  that  they  were 
going  on  to  Pan.  A  waiter  was 
quite  confident  that  they  had  taken 
a  conveyance  to  St  Sebastian. 
Giving  one  more  glance  at  the  list, 
Mr.  Elyot  saw  slightly  pencilled  in 
a  delicate  hand,  'Pan,'  a  tracing  so 
indistinct  that  it  had  escaped  his 
notice.  To  Pau  accoidingiy  he 
determmed  to  go.  He  was  stixngjy 
pressed  by  some  Mends  he  had 
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made,  to  stay  and  see  the  bull- 
fight. This  was  of  oonise  being  got 
np  on  acooant  of  the  Empress,  but, 
irith  that  illnstrions  exception,  pub- 
lic taste  did  not  seem  stiongly  in 
&Tonr  of  tamomachy.  He  went  on 
to  Pan. 

Bnthefonnd  Fan  all  bnt  empty. 
On  his  way  he  passed  through 
Orthez,  ftmoos  in  the  wars  of  ^e 
Black  Prince,  and,  four  hnndied 
years  later,  for  the  wais  of  the  Iron 
Dnka  To  enjoy  this  country  one 
oagfat  to  be  funiliar  with  two  works, 
'The  Cfaronioles  of  Froissart'  and 
*The  Peninsular  War'  of  CWonel 
Napier.  The  climate  of  Pau  is  re- 
markable for  peculiar  stillness  of 
atmosphere,  which  has  a  sedatiye 
effect,  the  opposite  of  the  climate 
of  Nice,  whida  is  peeuliarly  exciting. 
At  the  end  of  Mtuoh  the  oaks  begin 
to  be  in  bloom,  and  at  Ghiistmas 
the  leaves  are  stilly  drooping  cm  titie 
trees.  Pau  is  celdmited  as  liie 
birthplace  of  Henry  IV.  and  Ber- 
nadotte:  each  king  to  r^ain  a 
crown  rsnooneed  his  religion:  1^ 
one  from  a  Piotesta&t  became  a 
Bomanist:  ^be  other  from  a  Eo- 
manifit  became  a  Protestant.  Pan 
ham  also  memories  of  the  saintly 
Jeanne  g(  NaTarre,  who  in  her  best 
days  80  nobly  redeemed  the  fiudt 
of  tiie  Bq^fiamerceif.  Of  all  fiunoos 
teriaoe  Tiews  tiie  view  from  the 
terrace  d  the  Castle  of  Pftu  is  per- 
ln|B  &e  most  famous,  terminated  in 
tbd  blue  distawMi  by  the  long  sierras 
of  the  momitains.  The  castle,  re- 
fitted by  the  care  of  Louis-Philippe, 
abounds  witii  historical  aouvenirs  of 
the  great  Beamese.  Having  waited 
here  for  five  or  she  days  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  hills.  If  he  had 
only  waited  half  an  hour  longer  he 
would  haye  found  them. 

Profi»sor  Elyot  theorefoie  traTelled 
about  in  the  Western  Pyrenees. 
There  he  would  be  sure  of  meeting 
his  countrymen  in  the  Tarious  moun- 
tain watering-places,  though  in 
numbers  greatly  less  than  in  Switz- 
eriand.  He  was  equally  certain  of 
not  ifaiding  them  if  he  followed  in 
ihe  wake  of  some  mod^m  traTelleis, 
and  explored  also  the  Eastern  Py^ 
reneee.  He  would  work  up  tie 
eoontiy  and  ttien  diverge  to  Tou- 
kNisB.    By  tiiat  time  tiie  autonm 


would  be  fairly  set  in.  He  would 
then  leave  the  vast  plain  of  Lan- 
guedoc  for  the  seanside,  and  pass 
along  ftcm.  town  to  town  of  the 
fiunous  shore  ol  Provence.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  sooner  or  later 
he  most  meet  with  tliem  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  ohances  were  most 
decidedly  lAiat  they  were  travelling 
that  way.  Supposing  liiat  he  missed 
l^em,  tiiere  would  be  anoiher  de- 
cided chance  that  they  would  be 
wintering  at  Cannes,  or  Mentone,  or 
Nice,  or  Hy^res.  Avoiding  all  mys- 
tefy,  we  may  state  at  once  that  the 
Professor  had  doutely  divined  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  He  had 
sketcAied  out  tiieir  v^ery  programme. 
They  were,  in  fiiot,  constaniiy  on 
each  olSier's  trail,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  they  did  not  meet  eariier  than 
they  did.  The  point  that  confused 
Elyot  was  this:  that  the  DarHng- 
fbrds  did  aotually  deviate  from 
their  plan.  Alice  strongly  pressed 
to  ke^  within  it;  and  it  had  been 
anan^  that  they  i^ould  proceed 
fePauon  route  for  Eaux  Bonnes,  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  Colonel  de- 
cided on  'a  dash  into  Spain'  for 
four  or  five  days,  which  was  aeoord- 
in^ydone.  Hence  it  was  tiiat  for 
a  long  time  Elyot  could  find  no 
traces.  While  tiiey  were  quietly 
following  in  his  track  he  was  hunt- 
ing liiem  from  place  to  plaee. 

A  few  words  on  the  Pyrenean 
watering-places  will  suffice.  They 
are  easily  reached,  the  one  from  the 
other, and  havea  common  character. 
A  cul  de  ne  cd  trees  forces  you  to 
retrace  your  steps.  From  Pau  to 
Eaux  Bonnes  is  twenty-three  miles. 
It  is  an  ascent  along  ^  span  of  the 
Pyrenees,  along  endianting  scenery, 
by  the  side  of  rivers  ck  crystal 
clearness,  fringed  by  flowering  turf, 
shaded  by  dark  chestnut  woods. 
Then  in  the  trough  of  the  moun- 
tains, wedged  into  the  defbs  of  the 
rugged  ro(&,  aretiie  watering-places. 
In  these  watcaing-places  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  people  are  found 
wk>  look  and  really  are  dreadfully 
ill;  and  many  others,  fresh,  gay, 
and  talkative,  concerning  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  sanitaiy  con- 
8iderBti<ms  have  drawn  tiiem  to  these 
heights.  In  tiie  morning,  while  the 
dew  is  yet  fiiesh  on  the  moantun 
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lawns,  it  is  cosUHDary  to  tak»  the 
waters ;  than  oome  long  expeditions, 
prolonged  dinners  in  whicn  the  iz- 
zard  makea  a  prominent  appearance 
on  the  bill  of  &re,  music  and  plea- 
suit  talk  in  the  salons  at  night 
From  LesEaox  Bonnes  to  Les  Eanz 
Ghandes  is  a  bridle-path  along 
the  foaming  Gaye,  cascades  &lling 
ftom  lofiy  predpioes,  and  the  road 
leaving  the  river  stretches  along 
through  the  dark  pine  forest  Let 
us  enumerate  a  few  others  of  these 
brunneus,  buried  in  ravines  and 
shadowed  by  the  mountains.  Gau- 
terets  is  very  fiunous,  and  here  the 
mountains  nearly  meet  overhead. 
There  are  here  twelve  springs  of 
water,  on  which  patients  repose^great 
fiuth,  with  the  odour  of  sulphur  and 
stinlang  eggs.  This  is  a  great 
place  for  Spaniards.  Betxadng  your 
steps  to  Fienefiltia  the  grand  defile 
of  a  mountain  gorge  takes  you  to 
Luz:  Luz,  where  me  English  have 
never  oome  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
spoU  the  primitive  simplicity.  The 
extortbns  to  which  we  are  so  ft- 
miliar  in  Switzerland  are  almost 
unknown  here,  but  would  pastoral 
virtue  be  able  to  resist  an  immigra- 
tion of  tourists?  From  Luz  to 
Bur^ges  was  the  next  step.  The 
fine  tissues  so  called  are  not  made 
at  Bareges,  any  more  than  Stilton 
cheese  is  made  at  Stilton  or  Da- 
mascus blades  manufactured  at  Da- 
mascus. They  are  made  at  Bagn^res, 
and  command  a  higher  price  than  in 
London.  The  waters  here  are  really 
of  ^e  most  valuable  kind,  and  the 
supply  is  une(|ual  to  the  demand 
for  theuL  It  IS  a  great  place  for 
gun-shot  wounds,  and  the  French 
government  has  erected  here  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  titie  of  Chief 
of  the  Brunnen  would  probably  be 
conceded  to  Bagndres  de  Bigorre, 
and  with  this  should  be  coupled 
Bagneres  de  Luchon. 

The  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
is  less  imposingly  magnificent  than 
the  Spanish  side.  Owing  to  the 
more  southern  latitude,  the  line  of 
nerpetual  snow  is  higher  than  in 
Switzerland.  There  is  a  prevailing 
character  of  sylvan  beauty.  And 
though  tiiere  is  much  rugged  sub- 
limity, yet  this  is  not  the  leading 
feature.  Elyot  took  many  excursions 


among  tiie  mountains.   OccasionaUy 
an  Englishman  would  accompany 
him,  but  he  found  the  Frenchman 
an  unenterprising  traveller,   who 
preferred  to  revive  Parisian  life  in 
these  distant  places,  and  had  lazy 
wonder  for  the  energy  and  hardi- 
hood of  the  national  ally.    Occasion- 
aUy, on  his  mule  or  pony,  he  passed 
through  gorges  that  reminded  him 
of  the  Via  Mala,  a  gorge  that  in 
itself  was  frequentiy  a  via  mala. 
Sometimes  his  path  would  be  over 
vast,  soft,  springy  meadow  land,  by 
the  side  of  brawling  rivulets,  vast 
forests    stretching     around    him, 
forests  of  the  fir,  tiie  pine,  and  the 
box-tree.    Suddenly  the  rocJos  would 
shelve  up  to  a  huge,  bare,  perpen- 
dicular height  which  renders  explo- 
rations dangerous.    It  will  be  re- 
membered how  Professor  Hardwidce, 
oi  Cambridge,  lately  lost  his  life  in 
these  perilous  r^ons.    Elyot  even 
essayed,  though  unsuocessfolly,  to 
dimb  the  sublime  Maladetta,  loftiest 
of  Pyrenean  peaks,  which  for  pur- 
poses of  complete  exploration  may 
well  be  recommended  to  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Alpine  Club.     Some- 
times in  his  thoughtful   loneliness 
he  would  hear  amid  the  mountains 
those  strange  and  mysterious  voices 
whicJi  have  so  much  perplexed  men 
of  science— duU,  intermittent  sounds 
escaping  from  tiie  laboratory  of  na- 
ture.    Sometimes   he  would  meet 
the  wretched  cagot,  the  race  held 
accursed,    and   wellnigh   perished 
off  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  thiougli 
barbarous  dislike  and  persecution. 
He  reached  that  femous  configura- 
tiop  of  rocks  where  a  kind  of  window 
is  opened  in  tlra  mountains,  and,  as 
if  in  a  natural  mirror,  the  land  of 
Spain  lay  before  him  in  wild  re- 
pellent tumbled  lulls.    The  scenery 
sometimes  assumes   a  Swiss  and 
Norwegian  caste.    Those  who  have 
read  Georges  Sand's  last  work  but 
one,   '  L'Homme  de   Neige,'   that 
wonderful  work  of  an  old  lady  of 
sixty-five— written,  I  trust,  in  the 
serene  evening  of  a  passion-darkened 
life— will  derive,  I  think,  from  those 
accurate    but    purely  imaginative 
descriptions— for  Geor^  Scmd  has 
never  visited  those  regions— a  vivid 
impression  of  the  sterner  portions  of 
Pyrenean  scenery.  There  is  a  want  of 
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broad  fipsoes  of  waters,  yet  he  visited 
each  lalas  or  rather  mountain  tanis 
as  were  aoceasible,  the  Lacd'Ck)  and 
the  Lac  de  Ganbe.  This  last  lake 
has  an  nnhappy  interest  belonging 
to  it,  firom  the  &ct  of  a  young  and 
newly-married  pair  being  drowned 
in  croesing,  a  few  months  after  their 
marriage.  Sach  tiben  are  the  scenes 
of  the  lonely  wanderings  with  which 
Mr.  Elyot  described  tibe  social  life 
of  the  different  bronnens.  In  these 
active  pnrsnits  his  healthy  irame 
and  his  healthy  mind  were  fiee  from 
any  morbid  taint  of  disappointed 
passion.  Wandering  about  amid 
these  new  regions,  his  brief  inter- 
oonrse  with  iiioe  seemed  at  times 
only  the  vivid  impression  of  a  dream, 
and  he  found  himself  repeating 
Sheilas  fine  lines : 

'  Lost,  lostk  for  ever  lost 
la  ibe  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep 
That  heantlAil  sb^pe  I    Doth  the  dark  gate  of 

death 
Ooodnct  to  thy  mysterloiis  paradise, 
OSleep?* 

Nodzeam  from  the  ivory  gate,  but 
the  '  sweet  human  lips  and  eyes '  of 
the  lady  of  his  love  greeted  him  one 
evening  when  he  returned  to  his 
hotel  at  liuchon,  after  one  of  his  long 
nmbles  to  the  mountains.    It  was 


now  Lite  in  the  season,  and  the  Dar- 
lingfords  had  arrived  at  Lucdion, 
and  were  trying  to  sketch  out  a  plan 
to  visit  Toulouse  and  proceed  to 
Mentone  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Elyot 
heard  with  concern  that,  though 
troubled  with  no  positive  illness,  me 
extreme  delicacy  of  Miss  Darling- 
ford  rendered  a  residenoe  in  balmy 
Provence  desirable.  They  were  al- 
most the  only  English  visitors  now 
left  in  Luchon ;  and  even  the  gruff 
Colonel  deigned  to  hail  the  rencontre 
with  feelings  of  satis&ction.  And 
now  that  brief  episode  of  romance 
which  had  visited  the  Professor's 
learned  life,  as  fitfully  it  visits  for  a 
season  the  lives  of  most  men,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  mentioning  to 
the  Colonel  his  name  and  position. 
He  found  that  the  Colonel  mlly  a^ 
predated  his  position;  and,  to  ms 
mfinite  delight,  that  the  young  huiy 
was  very  jiartial  to  his  volume  of 
poetry.  He  proved  of  real  use  in 
helping  them  to  arrange  their  plans. 
He  accompanied  them  to  Mentone, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  last  hour 
that  his  winter  duties  would  permit. 
When  he  left  it  was  with  the  fall 
understanding  that  he  should  return 
at  Christmas. 


APRES  LE  BAL. 
(A  'Detbdcental's'  BEauNiscENCE  OF  'The  Gvabds'  Ball.') 

SO,  beUa  mia,  you've  made  an  impression. 
And  turned  half  the  heads  of  the  critical  town ; 
And  tell  me  the  truth  now  you  hear  tiie  confession 

If  not  with  a  smile  at  least  not  with  a  frown. 
No  wonder  your  triumph— if  radiant  beauty. 

Enhanced  by  a  toilette  the  creme  de  la  creme. 
Could  Ml  to  achieve  a  girl's  paramount  duty. 
To  use  your  own  phrase,  dear,  it  wotdd  be  a  shame ! 

You  fimcied  me  miles  away  peaceftdly  reading. 

But  I  saw  you,  signora,  and  only  last  night. 
In  the  deux'temps  with  Vivian  de  Vere  you  were  speeding, 

And  your  gauzy  clouds  brushed  against  me  in  your  flight 
The  part  of  a  wall-flower  I  humbly  was  filling, 

And  I  did  not  announce  myself,  for,  who  could  tell. 
Perhaps  my  reception  by  you  had  been  chilling, 

Ann  I  wished  not  to  br^  the  old  magical  spell. 

Por  although  I  speak  in  this  volatile  fisLshion, 
Fm  vulgar  enough  to  possess,  dear,  a  heart ; 

And  the  sweet  dream  of  deepest,  unchangeable  passion 
Prom  tiiat  heart's  inward  feeling  will  never  depart. 
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Smee  ihe  tane  wben  yovr  childhood  ga^e  tendarest  token 
Of  the  firtuBB  and  gzaces  that  make  ap  yofor  dower. 

The  ohain  was  hnked  roUnd  me  no  more  to  he  hiokmi. 
My  allegianoe  has  nerer once  swerved  for  an  honrt 

I  saw  yon  whirl  hy,  never  thinking  or  dreaming 

I  saw  yon,  the  loveliest  demoiselle  there ; 
I  watched  the  rich  diamondHspray  hrilliantly  gleaming 

And  enparkling  amid  the  dark  hands  of  yonr  hair. 
In  a  hall-foom,  romance,  as  one  jnstly  supposes. 

Is  quite  out  of  place,  still  I  was  so  hold, 
As  to  wish  those  dark  tresses  enwreathed  with  white  roses. 

The  simple  white  hloasoms  you  loved  well  of  old. 

I  suppose  your  lace  drapery  is  of  the  rarest. 

And  the  braiders  that  deck  it  of  fabulous  worth. 
Yet,  ma  mignonne,  I  think  that  I  held  you  the  fiurest '' 

In  your  plam  country  dress  with  its  loveable  dearth 
Of  costly  emblazons  and  ornament  golden. 

And  I  worshipped  you  more  in  that  sweet,  simple  guise. 
When  from  under  the  round  hat,  in  days  dear  and  olden. 

Flashed  forth  the  soft  light  of  those  exquisite  eyes ! 

For  von  have  widbaaMpaagly  been  my  one  yimou. 

Of  happmess  seen  through  the  vista  of  time; 
Belgravian  flcmeun  may  smile  in  derision, 

I  oaie  not  as  long  as  you  see  this  poor  rhyme. 
May  I  say  with  what  hope  and  what  joy  I  shall  cherish 

The  dream  of  a  fntore  shared,  darlmg,  with  you  ? 
That  dream— that  reality  never  need  p^ish 

If  but  to  yourself,  love,  you  only  be  true. 


AETISTS'  NOTES  FEOM  CHOICE  PICTUEES. 
WiGSni^i  '  VOlsip  fialOras/ 

A  GOOD  picture,  like  good  wine,  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  had 

mellows  by  keeping.    Within  not  the  young  man,  three  or  four 

limits,  of  course.  Tou  may  keep  your  years  before,  secured  the  foremost 

wine  or  your  picture  till  it  has  a&-  place  in  his  chosen  line, 

quired  a  priceless  value  for  the  con-  Wilkie  has  left  in  his  journals  a 

noisseur,  but  be  utterly  distasteful  fuller  record  of  the  pzQgrees  of  this 

to  the  uninitiated.    The  Village  Fe&-  than  of  any  other  of  his  pictures. 

tivcil  is  of  the  kind  that  keeps  welL  Commencing  with  the  first  entry. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  centiuy  old,  August  3rd,  1808,  when,  being  too 

yet  it  has  as  grateful  a  flavour,  its  ill   to    keep  an   appointment,   he 

native  unexaggerated  raciness  is  as  writes—'  To  amuse  myself,  began  to 

much  relished,  and  its  popularity  as  make  a  blot  of  the  PMic-House 

univeEsal  as  when  it  came  fiesh&om  Door,  the  subject  I  intend  to  paint 

the  easel.  next ;'  he  re^^sters,  with  dry  parti- 

Though  he  had  been  three  years  cularity,  his   daily  doings,  till  he 

occupied  upon  it,  Wilkie  was  not  brought  it  almost  to  completion, 

twenty-six  when  he  gave  to  the  pio-  We  read  how,  wishmg  to  give  an 

tnre  the  last  finishing  touches,  and  air  of  quiet  rusticity  to  the  scene,  he 

sent  it  forth  to  win  the  applause  or  called  on  Haydon   one  fine   May 

&ce  the  censure  of  the  critics  and  morning,  and  tii^y  went  together  to 

the  public    It  achieved  a  success  Paddington  '  to  look  after  a  public- 

which  might  be  called  surprising  as  house  that  might  do  for  the  picture,' 


WILKIE'3    "VILLAGE    HOLIDAY." 
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and,  little  as  we  might  espeetH^fhey 
'found  one  that  maj  be  of  seryioe/ 
Pftdlmgtoii  woald  be  about  the  last 
place  a  painter  woald  go  to  in  seaorch 
of  tiiepkaiant  or  piotoresqne  now, 
bat  it  ^vrasTery  different  th€D.  Oddly 
enoogh  ym  find  Lysons,  in  bis  ao- 
coont  of  Paddington,  ^mbliahed  in 
ihe  Yery  year  that  Wilkie  went  there 
in  search  of  a  roial  alehonse,  speak- 
mg  with  Borprise  of  its  rnsticity. 
writing  of  Westboame  Flaoe,  he 
says:  'The  sitoation^is  extremely 
pleasant,  and  so  nnoommonly  retired^ 
that  a  peraon  residing  there  conld 
seaorcely  concenre  himself  to  be  in  a 
parish  adjoining  that  of  St  George's, 
JianoTer  Square.'  Fiffy  years*  have 
passed  away,  and  Paddington,  like 
Bott&m,  has  been  translatea. 

Having  found  his  al^onse,  Wilkie 
sets  himself  to  paint  with  a  will. 
And  as  he  proceeds,  he  jote  down, 
with  almost  lawyer-like  baldness 
and  nnconeem,  his  daily  work;  how 
he  'began  by  robbing  in  all  the 
shadows  with  mnber,  and  the  lights 
with  white,  and  snooeeded  in  getting 
in  tiie  principal  gronp ' — a  beginning 
of  which  a  student  of  the  old  school 
will  at  once  recognize  the  reality: 
how  he '  tried  a  new  w^y  of  proceed- 
ing by  touching  the  colour  in  a 
much  more  delicate  manner,  and 
produced  a  good  deal  of  that  mellow- 
ness which  he  had  so  often  admired 
11^  Sir  Joshua:'  how  'he  began 
painting  at  ten ;  went  on  with  the 
woman  leading  away  her  husband, 
and  put  in  the  group  of  people  pay- 
ing the  pot-girl  beRmd,  which  occu- 
pieid  him  till  four :'  how  '  Haydon 
came  to  breakfast  and  approyed  of 
what  he  had  done:'  or  else,  how 
Haydon,  or  Gallcott,  or  Segrueir,  or 
Sir  Geovge  Beaumont,  disapproved 
of  some  particular  group,  or  expres- 
sion, or  colour,  or  piece  of  drapery, 
which  he  altered  accordingly,  and 
generaUy,  for  the  time  at  least, 
imded  he  had  improTcd  by  the 
alteiatian:  or  else,  now,  fiiiling  to 
produce  the  effect  he  intended,  he 
was '  therefore  obliged  to  rob  out  all 
he  had  done  these  two  di^;'  and  so 
on  to  the  end. 

*  Again,  he  records  the  trouble  he 
has  had  to  find  a  suitable  model, 
male  or  female,  or  perchance  'a 
smock-frock,  such  as  he  wanted  for 


his  principal  figure'— for  he  con 
paint  nothing  as  yet  without  the 
actual  objectbeforehim,— ^mdhedoes 
not  fail  to  record  when  he  finds  the 
smock-firock,  'on  his  way  home 
from  town '  (he  was  fiying  at  this 
time  in  Sol's  Bow,  Hampstoad  Boad) 
that  he  'purchased  it  for  thirteen 
shillings.'  Very  seldom  do  we  meet 
with  so  jubilant  a  note  as  when  he 
has  'hit  upon  an  alteration  in  the 
large  window  and  staircase  in  the 
background,  which  has  produced  a 
wonderfid  improyemeni'  These 
entries  may  seem  triyial,  but  how 
thoroughly  they  mark  the  character 
ofthemanandtiiep«inter;  hisper- 
fect  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose; hiis  care  even  in  the  smallest 
detaDs;  the  yeracity  which  com- 
pelled him,  as  it  were,  to  give  onj^ 
what  he  himself  saw,  and  felt,  and 
understood,  and  his  openness  to  con- 
yicticm:  in  a  word,the  healthy  tone  of 
quiet  enjoyment  in  his  work  which  is 
so  eyident  in  all  his  earlier  pictures  t 
The  finished  picture  was  not  sent 
to  the  Academy,  though  he  had  just 
been  elected  B.A.,  but  formed  the 
leading  feature  of  an  exhibition  of 
'  the  pictures  painted  by  D.  Wilkie, 
B.A.,'^held  'at  87  Pall  Mall:  admis- 
sion^ one  shilling;  catalogues, 
gratis.'  And  here  an  odd  accident 
befel  it.  The  person  of  whom  he 
hired  the  room  was  in  arrears  with 
his  landlord,  and  the  ViUage  Holiday, 
as  it  was  now  called,  was  distrained 
for  rent  The  trouble  and  yexation  of 
this  incident  are  said  to  haye  sug- 
gested to  Wilkie— always  on  the  look 
out  for  a  new  subject— his  capital 

Eicture,  Distraining  for  Bent;  the 
roker,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  and  some 
of  the  other  personages  in  which 
are  yeriiable  effigies  of  those  who 
had  acted  in  the  like  capacities  at 
his  own  distraint 

It  will  haye  been  noticed  that,  at 
first,  Wilkie  speaks  of  his  picture  as 
the  Puhlic'House  Door.  It  was 
plainly  his  purpose  tiien  to  paint 
some  such  scene  of  roystering  mirth 
as  might  be  witnessed  any  day  out- 
side a  yiUage  inn.  As  he  proceeds, 
the  title  is  changed  to  the  Jlehouse 
Door,  perhaps  as  a  shade  more  polite 
in  sound,  for  Wilkie  was  now  the 
foyourite  of  the  upper  order,  and 
eschewed  all  such  yulgarities  as  his 
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FiiUnU  Fair.  Then  it  beoomeB  the 
Village  Holiday,  and  eyentually  the 
FtZZo^e  FestivcU,  perhaps  from  some 
notion  of  rivaby  or  parallelism  with 
the  Village  FestiTals  of  Teniers  or 
Ostade,  of  whom  he  was  always 
thinking.  Whatever  was  the  induce- 
ment, it  was  an  unlucky  change. 
The  Village  Holiday  exactly  ex- 
presses the  character  of  the  scene ; 
iestiYal  is  &r  too  large  and  preten- 
tious a  word  for  a  few  hohday- 
makers  gathered  round  ahout  a  Til- 
lage alehouse. 

As  the  representation  of  a  village 
holiday,  the  picture  is  admirahle. 
It  iS|  however,  rather  the  picture  of 
a  reflective  oheerver  than  a  genial 
carouser,  of  a  gentlemanly  note- 
maker  tiian  a  participant  in  the 
mirth.  Teniers  and  Ostade  painted 
their  viUage  festivals  and  drinking 
scenes  with  a  sense  of  epjoyment  that 
is  irresistihle.  They  like  the  fun 
they  set  hefore  us,  and  are  not  mere 
reporters  of  what  they  saw.  If 
they  had  not  had  to  paint  the  scene, 
they  would  have  heen  sharers  in  the 
merriment  But  if  Wilkie's  picture 
is  deficient,  as  a  whole,  in  geniality,  it 
is  true  and  just  as  &r  as  the  insight 
of  the  painter  reaches ;  admirable  in 
detached  groups,  and  exquisite  in 
individual  heads,  and,  withal,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  honestly  and  excel- 
lently painted. 

In  we  woodcut,  our  artist  has 
brought  together  the  best  heads 
ftom  the  dmerent  groups.  At  the 
top  are  the  half-drunken  rustic  with 
the  8mo(^-firock,  whom  Wilkie 
always  speaks  of  as  'the  principal 
figure,'  and  his  wife,  who  is  trymg 
to  drag  him  away  from  his  riotous 
companions,  from  whom  he  parts  with 
unmistakable  reluctance.  Detached, 
the  man's  head  loses  something  of 
its  character ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  the  least  satisfiictor^  in  the  admi- 
rable group  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
Wilkie  accaowledged  that  this  head 
'puzzled  him  beyond  everything,' 
and  that  he  '  could  not  get  satisfied 
with  it.'  The  wife  is  an  exquisite 
conception.  She  is  still  pretty— the 
outline  is  handsomer  in  the  sketch 
than  in  WiUde's  pictore— but  her 
&oe  is  worn  and  anxious,  her  dress 
unti^.  The  viUage  belle  has  been 
mated  to  one  who  was  in  his  youth 


the  village  beau;  but  the  dub-room 
has  proved  more  attractive  than  the 
home,  and  here  are  the  old  signs  of 
a  dissipated  husband  making  a 
slatternly  wife.  The  mischief  has 
as  yet  only  reached  the  firat  stage. 
Alone,  his  case  would  seem  hopeless ; 
but  there  is  a  something  in  her  &ce 
that  leads  us  to  believe  that  there 
are  better  days  in  store  for  both. 

The  landlord  on  the  left,  pouring 
out  ale  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  the  exact  height  and  the  pre- 
cise angle  at  which  to  poise  the 
bottle  and  manoeuvre  the  glass,  is  a 
jolly,  ruddy,  well-to-do  specimen  of 
a  host  of  the  olden  time.  He  does 
not  disdain  to  crack  a  joke  even  with 
these  tipsy  revellera,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  negro,  who  roara  out 
his  admiration  so  lustily  as  to  call 
down  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from 
the  countryman  who  is  waiting  for 
his  ale.  The  old  dame,  whose  pale 
sad  &ce  contrasts  so  strikingly  with 
the  rubicund  visage  of  the  landlord, 
is,  in  the  picture,  standing  l^  the 
pump,  looking  mournfully  at  the 
sot,  her  son,  who  is  stretched  at 
length  beside  the  horse-trough. 

The  head  on  the  extreme  right  is 
that  of  the  half-drunken  maunderer 
sitting  at  the  table  by  the  landlord. 
Uston  sat  for  him,  and  Wilkie  was 
amazingly  puzzled  to  hit  off  the 
rig^t  expression.  Several  times  he 
painted  out  the  head  and  painted 
it  in  again  —  sometimes  trying 
'a  new  expression,'  sometimes,  at 
Haydon's  suggestion,  'putting  a 
litue  more  drunkenness  into  the 
looks.'  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
head.  Not  exactly  a  portrait  of 
Listen— Wilkie  never  painted  exactly 
a  portrait— but  with  a  look  very 
like  what  Listen  wore  sometimes  on 
the  stage,  and  more  often,  of  late 
yeara,  in  private,  but  laclong  that 
queer  turn  into  which  he  would, 
when  in  rare  good-humour,  crumple 
up  his  unparalleled  phiz.  The  con- 
firmed reckless  tippler  is  in  every 
line  of  this  blowsy  soi  As  he  holds 
up  the  bottie  to  judge  of  the  quaUiy 
and  condition  of  the  liquor  he  seems 
ready  i»  troll  out— 

•  Back  and  aide  go  bare,  go  bare. 
Both  hand  and  foot  go  cold ; 
So  I  atvff  my  aldn  brfmftiU  within 
Of  Jolly  good  ate  and  old.' 
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EECOLLECTIONS  OF  ALMACK'S. 

By  a  Ghafxbon. 


THE  Teminiscences  of  other  ladies 
of  a  oertain  age  are,  I  dare  say, 
like  my  own,  not  so  fresh  as  they 
ireie  some  twenty  years  ago.  Like 
my  complexion,  my  memory  has  lost 
its  freshness.  Ahl  formerly  I  conld 
recollect  every  dance  I  danced,  and 
with  whom:  erery  new  waltz  the 
band  played:  every  compliment  the 
&yoarite  partners  of  the  evening 
uttered;  and  these  still  flicker  in 
my  remembrance.  But,  no,  I  will 
not  rehearse  the  flattering  hints, 
lather  than  assertions,  whidi  called 
up  the  bkifihes  of  my  youth.  Some, 
I  do  remember,  laid  the  delightful 
Tarnish  of  flattery  on  with  a  thick 
coating,  so  coarse  that  I  shrank  from 
its  application.  Others,  still  worse, 
put  it  on  with  a  Irowel :  others  just 
dashed  it  in  with  a  delicate  camel- 
hair  pencil.  The  appetite  of  youth 
for  praise  is  fastidious.  I  could  now 
stand  the  trowel,  since  I  feel  that 
I  am,  if  not  a  wreck— the  favourite 
expression  for  bygone  beauties — 
at  all  events  only  a  min  in  a  state 
of  restoration* 

Let  me,  however,  bring  back  in 
fimcy  those  days  when  the  light 
tendrils  of  my  hair  had  neither  a 
tinge  of  gray,  nor  an  invisible  rein- 
ibroement  of  fiBilse  locks  among 
them;  when  my  teeth  had  never 
been  exhibited  to  Gartwrighfs 
piercing  gaze  and  remorseless  hand, 
and  whNi  my  complexion  needed 
not  &e  aid  of  pearl-powder,  and 
could  boldly  &ce  daylight 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  Be- 
gency.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  his- 
torical, and  I  write  merely  as  a 
chaperon  who  has  seen  many  fieu^es, 
— ^many  fond  ones,  come  and  go, 
and  bloom  and  fode  in  those  dingy 
old  rooms  of  Willis's.  My  recol- 
lections  have  little  to  do  with 
Ooorts,  but  much  with  that  femi- 
nine oligarchy  to  whose  decrees  the 
worid  <n  fiishion  then  bowed  sub- 
ndssiTely.  For  the  sake  of  my 
granddaughtezB,  however,  to  whom 
the  word  'Almack's'  needs  an  ex- 
pftniatkm,  I  vnll  here  say  a  word  or 
two  about  its  first  estabhsfament 

you  rv.— HO.  n. 


There  has  nerer  been  known  a 
period  so  conservative  in  the  privi- 
leges of  rank  and  birth— so  obli- 
vious of  those  of  character,  as  that 
of  the  Prince  Regent  I  name  >iiTw 
thus  distinctively  as  the  only  royal 
Begent  this  country  has  had.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  the  moneyed 
interests  of  this  country  came  for- 
ward auspiciously,  and  claimed  their 
due  position  in  the  Senate  and  the 
regal  palace.  Boroughs,  it  is  tnie, 
were  still  bought  and  sold,  and  no 
man  who  was  not  thoroughly  inde- 
pndent  could  afford  to  have  and  to 
hold  a  political  conscience.  Tet  the 
days  of  conservatism  were  eyen 
then  doomed.  The  country  gentle- 
man, heir  to  a  line  of  stout  heroes 
in  top-boots,  whose  eldest  sons  had 
represented  the  borough  of  Noodle- 
burgh  for  some  centuries,  as  a  sort 
of  inheritance,  was.  beginning  to 
sleep  badly.  The  shouts  at  Beform 
meetings  rang  in  his  ears— the  word 
'  disfranchisement '  lay  at  his  heart. 
After-dinner  conversations  tamed 
upon  vested  rights,  agitation,  and 
democratic  speakers;  and  'the  mob,' 
*  the  rabble,'  were  referred  to  with 
red  fiices  and  curling  lips.  The 
creed  of  those  gentry  consisted,  after 
Church  and  State,  of  course,  in  a 
thorough  respect  for  game,  in  a 
hatred  of  education  for  the  vulgar, 
who,  if  they  toere  vulgar,  had  no 
right  to  be  anything  else ;  and  in  a 
virtuous  horror  of  the  three  B's— 
Bepeal,  Beform,  and  Betrenchment; 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  took 
up  the  tone. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  one  may  consider  to  occupy 
the  entresd  in  the  mansions  of  good 
society,  whilst  those  au  premier 
went  even  a  little  ftirthcr. 

Women  are  usually  the  earliest 
to  take  alarm  at  any  changes. 
Their  nature  is  essentially  conser- 
vative. The  ladies  of  England  were 
the  first  to  realize  the  &ct  that  a 
shadow  was  creeping  over  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  umd:  wealth  was 
eclipsing  the  peerage.  As  the  here- 
ditary diamonds  which  blazed  on  a 
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cotmtess's  biow  were  dimmed  by 
the  tiara  of  a  Lady  MayoresSi  so 
the  social  ftosition  seemed  to  be 
enshrouded  m  a  slight  mist,  whilst 
a  broader  daylight  displayed  the 
once  modest  colotudng  of  the  rich, 
but  middle  daesefl — *  those  sort  of 
people!'  aa  Lady  Gentian— -poor 
Lady  Gentian,  blue  and  bitter  as 
her  floral  namesakB — ^used  to  call 
them. 

Tn  a  spirit  of  selfnlefence,  there- 
fore, was  the  venerable  and  now 
defunct  institation  of  Almaok's  esta- 
blished. Banelagh  had  long  been 
jrazcd  and  forgotten:  Yanzhall  was 
oat  of  &8hion:  Cremoxne  existed 
not:  private  balls  were  roinons:  so 
a  certain  oommnniiy  of  high-bred 
ladies  resolved  to  concoot  a  plan 
which  should  keep  out  'those  sort 
of  people  r  and  mdude  the  first- 
class  passengers  in  this  long  jour- 
ney of  life,  alone,  in  its  scheme. 
All  the  porcelain  was  to  be  fine, 
and  of  unimpeachable  &bric,  with- 
out blemish  or  crack,  in  reputation ; 
— fair,  too,  and.  gracious,  and  grace- 
ful in  eKteriQ]>-Hmch,  in  short,  as 
•one  sees  'in  king's  houses,'  and 
such  alone. 

^'ho  can  say  that  these  ladies 
were  wrong?  Each  dass  has  a 
light  to  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments, 
and  in  its  own  wi^.  I  was  once 
speeding  a  winter  near  a  country 
iown.  'How  do  you  amuse  your- 
self in  the  dead,  cold  season?'  I 
tksked,  whilst  a  nice,  genteel  young 
lady  from  the  great. millinery  esta- 
blishment of  £e  place  was  trying 
on  my  dress. 

A  flutter— a  smile— a  blu8h--« 
pin  put  in  too  &r :  '  We  dance 
sometimes,'  she  replied,  fitting  on  a 
sleeTe. 

'  Dance  1    Bo  youVe  balls  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am — we  had  last  winter ; 
but  I  am  afinid  this  winter  there 
will  be  none.' 

'Why?    Whatapii^r 

'  Yes,  ma'am;  and  a  great  dis- 
appointment' (a  sigh:  some  youth, 
tEought  I,  rising  a  mercer  and  a 
man,  as  the  <fo  prqfundw  of  that 
young  heart). 

'  But  the  balk  became  so  mixed?' 

'Yes,  ma'am.  There  was  no 
drawing  a  line.  We  could  not 
exclude  buttermen  and  .  ~ 


gers:  that  mined  the  Slip-Slopper- 
ton  Town  Balls.  Butchers  and  l^eir 
families,'  she  pursued,  with  trem- 
bling horror,  '  never  pret^ided  to 
ask  for  tickets ;  ^though  I  must  say 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suett  ore  quite  inde- 
pendent people.  But  we  couldn't 
help  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Greomly,  and  the 
Miss  Creamlys— perhaps  you  know 
the  "  ffliip,"  ma'am,  in  Wool-comber 
Street  ?— coming-  with  their  fare- 
man  ;  and  if  we  let  them  in  we 
might  let  in  everybody.' 

Ahl  true!  and  so  it  was  with 
Almaok's.  Sternly  tenacious  of  its 
rights,  protected  by  an  oligarchy 
of  lofty  patronesses,  the  great  de- 
sign prospered;  and  those  who 
o^ton  knew  eac^  other,  and  who 
suited  each  other,  eiQOjied  them- 
selves in  those  fiur-&ined  rooms 
with  a  cordon  of  exclusion  around 
the  doors.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  opera  that  you  left  your  car^ 
riage  in  the  dingy  street  below,  and 
aaoended,  treading  on  a  wonbout 
stair-cocpet,  to  the  scene  of  Al- 
maok's revels.  The  suite  of  jrooms, 
including  a  disrobing-room,  a  card- 
room,  a  tea-room,  and  a  ball-room, 
was  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
It  was  the  more  appreciated  be- 
cause in  London  houses  there  is 
a  lamentable  deficiency  of  separate 
ball-rooms,  such  as  we  find  in  large, 
aristocratic  German  capitals,  where 
every  lady  who  gives  balls  adapts 
one  room  in  her  house,  or  palace,  to 
that  purpose  alone ;  and  for  that  it 
is  kept— rarely  inhabited  when  the 
oamival  is  over — swept,  and  closed, 
and  only  cleaned  and  opened  when 
the  carnival  comes  round  again. 
Then,  and  then  only,  are  the  Per- 
eiennes  thrown  open,  the  parquet 
rubbed  and  isomi^ed,  the  gilding 
carefully  cleaned;  and  the  festive 
assembly  takes  place  in  a  room  not 
worn,  and  used  up,  and  &ded,  and 
dusty,  but  fresh,  and  fit  for  festive 
purposes. 

Aimack's  had  almost  a  venerable 
aspect  of  decay  and  of  Londcoi  dirt 
— ^a  thing  em  generis^  when  its  lofty 
and  lovdy  patronesses  first  swept 
across  its  floor.  Their  diamonds 
sparkled  beneath  the  blaae  of  old- 
&shianed  chandeliexs:  their  dvesaes 
were  eontrasted  with  dusky  walls 
and^fucnikaEe.    The  main  ONKim  was 
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spacioas  nevBrlheless— lofty,  and 
^well  adapted  to  the  deUdons  sounds 
of  Weipperfs  or  of  Gow's  band.  It 
ma  not  too  large:  yon  conld  see 
ciVEiyone,  and  be  seen.  If  it  had 
not  Hie  splendour  of  modem  sub- 
ecziption-ioomB  at  a  watering-place, 
or  in  some  provincial  and  com- 
mercial dly,  Trhose  opalenoe  and 
magnifioenoe  are  mieqnalled,  it  had 
one  advantage— that  it  had  not  the 
appearance  of  a  newly  got  up  and 
dearly  paid  for  institation.  Its 
general  aspect  was  like  that  of  some 
ofitspatronesseB— mediffival.  'Here 
we  axe/  said  these  dnsty  walls  to  us, 
in  after  days, '  the  repreeentatrves  of 
many  histres  of  aristocratic  ei^oy- 
ments:  onr  discoloured  ceiling  has 
sunnoonted  many  a  coioneted  head  : 
adons  of  nobility  have  been  glad  to 
rest  their  forms  against  our  mould- 
ings :  for  years  we  harboured  all,  or 
nearly  ail,  the  grandes  dames  of  our 
metropolis :  our  lidt  of  Tisttants  was 
a  running  peerage:  our  blooming 
parterre  of  dancers  was  never  with- 
out a  sprinkling  of  dukes:  mar- 
qirises  were  gay  and  gorgeous  as 
tiger-lilies  in  a  bed  of  summer 
flowBTB;  earls  like  tulips;  viscounts 
and  barons  thick  like  annuals  grown 
up  from  seeds  of  last  year's  scat- 
tering ;  baronets  and  honourables 
were  as  common  as  weeds.' 

And  so  it  was;  but  so  never  will 
it  be  again.  Times  are  altered ;  and 
Almack's  in  another  half-century 
will  be  an  object  not  of  recollection 
but  of  research. 

It  grew,  however,  into  celebrity 
at  once.  Among  fts  earliest  pa- 
troneflses  ore  names  still  flourishing 
as  green  bay  trees  among  us :  those, 
then,  of  young,  and  beautiful,  and 
respected  mabons  #ill  of  a  lofty 
eonsdousness  of  what  their  rank 
entitled  to  grant  and  to  refuse,  but, 
with  one  or  two  well-known  exoep- 
tions,  not  disposed  to  overrate  their 
pdvilegee,  or  to  exclude  well-bom 
and  wdl-conducted  competitors  f rofn 
the  charmed  precincts  of  their  mle. 
At  Almack's,  it  must  be  avowed,  was 
tiie  haunt,  for  a  long  time,  of  a 
clique:  youfli  and  beauty,  nmk  and 
fortone,  claimed  on  entrance.  'They 
are  not  of  us/  was  the  reply;  'we 
do  not  know  them.'  'What!'  re- 
fleofead  the  mothen  of  these  titled 


beauties.  '  Whail  those  fail  girls, 
with  the  fresh  complexions,  come 
up  from  the  country  with  the 
strength  of  milkmaids  1  Am  I  to 
admit  them  to  make  my  daughters 
look  pale  and  worn?'  '  Mr.  Burly, 
of  Burly,  presents  his  complimoats 
to  the  Marchioness  of ,  and  re- 
quests  the   &vour   of  tickets   for 

Almack's  on  the  zjthof .'   '£i- 

diculous !  the  man  has  ten  ohildrmi, 
I  hear,  and  has  been,  or  is,  an  iron- 
master in  some  place  in  Wales.' 
'But  his  eldest  son/  whispered  a 
friend, '  is  an  eldest  son—twenty-five 
thousand  a  year  to  begin  with.  It  is 
not  doing  justice  to  the  yoimg  ladies, 
my  Lady,  to  refuse  him  admittance.' 
'  Very  well,  let  him  come.  There,  I 
have  signed  a  ticket:  write  the  name. 
And  what  is  an  ironmaster,  pray  ? — 
a  sort  of  superior  blacksmith,  or  a 
wholesale  ironmonger,  or  what? 
OhI  mines!  foundries!  Dear  me! 
I  recollect:  Burly  of  Burly.  Are 
there  two  of  them?  Qive  tickets 
for  two:  even  a  younger  son  and 
ten  thousand  a  year  would  be  some- 
thing. We  axe  ao  poor,  and  ihoee 
sort  of  people'  (with  a  sigh)  'bo 
rich!' 

One  of  the  i>atrone6ses,  of  a  gentle 
nature,  is  hstening— see  her,  in  her 
rich  satin  pdgnoir  and  delicate 
lace  cap— to  a  suitor  in  her  boudoir 
in  St.  James's  Square. 

'  Tour  ladyship  -vnll  do  what  you 
like/  a  young  man  was  saying :  '  of 
course  I  submit  The  Conterdowns 
are  neighbours  of  mine,  and  have 
led  off  the  ball  with  every  county 
member  for  the  last  ten  years.  I 
don't  hesitate  to  si^  they  are  the 
best  canvassers  at  an  election  I  ever 
knew;  but  if  you  do  not  care  to 
admit  them,  take  your  own  way.' 

It  was  the  handsome  heir  appa- 
rent of  that  house— the  future  earl, 
who  pleaded. 

'  Well,  if  I  mw«  have  my  ball  ftill 
of  bobbin-net  and  white  satin,  to 
pleas^  you,  and  because  the  dear 
Secrem^  for  the  Ck)lonies— your 
father's  friend,  I  mean*— declares 
people   are   tidking  of  a  dissolu- 

tian How  many  Oanterdowns 

did  you  say?  Three!  It  makes 
me  ill.  Here's  to  the  three  graces. 
And  th^U  all  come,  no  doubt,  with 
a    mother   that  will    stMnp    the 
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room/  looking  reproachfully  at  her 
son.  '  I  hope  they  haven't  sach  a 
thing  as  a  fother,  you  wretch  I' 

'  And  why  not  ?  There,  write 
fheir  names;'  and  she  fills  up, 
'  Mrs.  C^terdown,  Miss  Eleanora, 
Miss  Sabrina,  Miss  Imogen  Ganter- 
down.'    'Thank you.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear!  don't  you  know 
one  might  mistake  a  mother  and 
her  daughters,  looking,  as  dear 
Byron  says, 

*  A  mother,  with  her  danghters  and  her  niecei, 
Locki  like  a  guinea  and  Beven-shllllng  pieces  i* 

but  a  father,  with  his  broad  shoul- 
ders and  double  white  cravat,  with 
his  «  My  Lord's  "  and  "  My  Lady's," 
and  a  son,  —  a  young  assuming 
man,  fall  of  vulgarity  and  assurance, 
will  always  betray  the-  women.  I 
mean  nothing  improper.  Go,  dear 
Pribbleton,  and  remember  this  is 
the  last  time  I  give  your  people 
tickets.' 

'  I  won't  promise,  my  dear  lady. 
Bemember  the  state  of  affairs.' 

'  Ah !  that  odious  Reform  Bill ; 
it  will  ruin  the  country,  and  Al- 
mack'sl'  cried  the  countess,  signing 
her  name  in  a  large,  scrawling  hand, 
which  those  who  best  knew  her 
understood  well.  It  denoted  great 
wrath. 

Away  goes  Lqrd  Fribbleton  to 
his  country  friends.  Those  were 
the  days  of  cabriolets,  of  white  reins, 
and  perle^is  gloves.  We  are  all 
for  musculari^,  for  undress  now: 
then  the  most  exquisite  appUances 
to  the  outer  man  were  essential: 
rich  satin  ties;  richer  waistcoats; 
coats  of  super-superfine  doth ;  hats 
of  the  most  undoubted  and  finest 
beaver;  rings,  and  pins,  and  then 
studs,  and  watch-seals,  delicious,— 
were  de  riffufur.  The  Petersham 
school  had  scarcely  gone  out:  the 
D'Orsay  school  was  coming  in. 
Away  drives  Lord  Fribbleton  in 
his  cabriolet,  with  his  spanking 
horse  treading,  as  his  grpom  re- 
marks, 'like  a  hemperor,'  an&  drives 
till  he  stops  at  the  door  of  a  good 
solid  family  hotel  in  Albemarle 
Street  Large  faces  peep  out  from 
the  drawing-room  window :  the 
visages  of  the  three  Miss  Canter- 
downs,  old  young  ladies  who  had 
been  the  fast  leaders  of  ton  in  their 


own  country  set,  appear,  and  Lord 
Fribbleton  shuddered  as  he  saw 
them;  he  leaves  his  card  and  the 
tickets,  looks  bewitching,  and,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  done  a  day's  work 
of  duty,  bows,  and  hniries  onwards. 
Other  anecdotes  were  current  in 
tiiose  days,  that  a  certain  viscountess, 
a  lady  patroness,  was  under  the 
influence  of  her  lady's-maid,  and 
that  a  douceur  to  that  functionary 
might  smooth  objections  and  pro- 
cure tickets.  There  is  no  answering 
for  one's  best  ftiend :— at  all  events 
people  did  creep  in  whose  presence 
was  never  calculated  upon  by  the 
more  rigid  of  the  patronesses;  and 
the  deterioration  which  afterwards 
took  place  was  ascribed  to  political 
motives  and  to  the  lady  canaiUe  of 
electioneering  constituents.  It  was 
in  the  decline  of  the  Petersham  rulo 
that  Almack's  rose,  and  when 
D'Orsay  fled  to  Paris  that  it  sank. 
Not  that  the  two  events  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  each  other.  It 
was  by  women's  influence  that 
Almack's  originated :  by  women's 
influence  that  it  became  imperial  in 
fashion:  by  women's  mistakes,  in 
fact,  that  it  felL  Lord  Petersham, 
latterly  known  as  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, might  be  seen  in  those 
famous  assemblies  in  his  cutaway, 
silk-lined  tail-coat;  his  four  inches 
of  waistcoat ;  his  exquisite  cambric 
frill;  his  rare  ornaments  of  jewels, 
in  which  he  delighted,  wearing 
rings  even  on  his  Qimnbe  as  well 
as  his  fingers:  his  polished  pumps 
might  be  seen  on  those  chalked 
floors;  his  white  kid  gloves  touch 
with  gentle  grace  the  tips  of  a 
duchess's  finger;  his  studied  bow, 
his  perfect  address  he,  for  a  time, 
adnured  and  iipoitated,  for  he  indeed 
was  worthy  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIY.  of  France  than  of  that  of  our 
homely  George  III.;  but  his  pre- 
sence or  his  abs^ce  could  very 
faintly  affect  the  stability  of  sucli 
ajptiiBsanceas  that  of  Almack's:  then 
he  married,  and  was  undone — ^un- 
done, I  mean,  as  a  parti,  and  as  a 
taxget  for  dowagers  aims,  to  shoot 
at;  and  presently  he  vanishes  fix)m 
fashion's  sphere,  and  is '  lost  to  sight,' 
without  being  particularly  'dear  to 
memory.' 
He  was  the  type  and  model  of  one 
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generation  of  yonng  Englishmen, 
as  D'Orsay  was  of  another.  I  see 
tbem  before  me  as  I  recall  the 
blight  days  of  Almack's. 

Lord  Petersham,  all  admits  vn&  a 
man  of  taste,  cultivation,  and  high 
breeding.  He  delighted  society  by 
the  perfect  refinement  which  suf- 
fered no  indiTidnal,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  to  remember,  when  in 
his  society,  that  he  was  himself  any- 
thing more  than  simply  a  gentle- 
man. Ck>unt  D^Orsay  was  the 
joyoos  and  loauadons  well-bred 
Frenchman;  ana,  as  the  pale,  aris- 
tocratic Tisage  of  Lord  Petersham 
b^an  to  assume  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  middle  age,  the  florid, 
fiomewhat  round,  not  unmanly,  yet 
not  essentially  masculine  fiskoe  of 
D'Orsay  was  beheld,  transiently,  at 
Almack's.  I  say  transiently,  for 
associations  were  ultimately  formed 
which  drew  D'Orsay  into  another 
clique;  and  ultimately,  his  fine 
talents,  lus  endless  bonhomie,  his 
careless,  generous  nature,  his  inge- 
nuity, and  lastly,  not  least,  his  al- 
most matchless  personal  attractions, 
were  confined  to  one  sphere  iii 
which  he  was  loved,  and  ruined. 
Those  who  knew  him  attest  that, 
without  much  deep  feeling,  without 
an  atom  of  principle,  or  without 
6Ten  depth  of  reflection,  or  earnest- 
ness of  character  in  any  one  point, 
he  was  immensely  dear  to  all  his 
intimates,  simply  from  manner — 
not  the  artifi<nal  manner  of  Lord 
Petersham,  but  the  apparently 
buciyant,  rapid  ways  of  a  French- 
man, who,  one  might  suppose,  was 
as  ^reat  a  stranger  to  sorrow  and 
diflScolty  as  to  sentiment  And, 
indeed,  just  to  finish  off  and  to 
dismias  this  remarkable  person,  on 
whose  career  we  offer  no  comment ; 
lie  was,  it  appears,  gay,  invariably 
good-tempered,  beloved  by  the  few 
uiends  spared  to  him,  to  his  last 
hours.  Even  when  at  Dieppe,  in 
poox  lodging8,~in  privation,  not  to 
Bay  want;  deserted  by  his  Lnperial 
finend,  so  long  an  inmate  at  Gore 
House,  bereft  of  her,  who  was  his 
destiny — ^the  spirits  which  had  for- 
merly blazed  out  at  Almack's  were 
never  extinct  until  death  had  hushed 
his  voice  for  ever.  Sinking  under 
a  mortal  disease,  he  was  still  elastic 


and  hopeful,  and  apparently  light- 
hearted  ;  and  so,  smiling  at  death, 
he  passed  away. 

These  two  men  were  the  stars  of 
those  nights.  They  were  constella- 
tions of  more  beauty,  ^nd  more  real 
and  intrinsic  interest  in  those  rooms 
at  Willis's.  And  let  us  take  a  view 
of  them  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Presume  we  to  glance  at  tiie  planets 
of  the  sphere— the  stately  patron- 
esses.     They  were  then  in  their 

prime.    Lady  T ^y,  inscrutably  at 

the  head  of  fashion ;  the  Marchioness 

of  A y,  fair,  like  the  belles  of 

Charles  the  Second's  Court,  but  fitted 
in  virtue  and  propriety  to  belong  to 
that  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  lidy 

P n.   These  were  among  the  most 

notable  of  the  ticket-giving  female 
deities,  and  these  still  preside  over 
the  highest  cliques  of  fashionable 
life. 

Then  the  journals  of  the  day  still 
raved  about  the  fidr  'Cavendishes,' 
the  daughters  of  Lord  W —  E— . 
They  bloomed,  and  Med  into 
middle  age.  A  loyelier  groupe  suc- 
ceeded; one  after  one  came  forth 
the  rare  beauties  of  that  Yilliers' 
line,  renowned  for  personal  gifts. 
First,  she,  perhaps  the  rarest  of 
these  rare  sisters,  transplanted,  at 
an  early,  a  too  early  age,  to  the 
cold  climes  of  Austria.  Heralds,  in 
that  country  of  etiquette,  wrangled 
over  her  descent:  in  the  hst  of  her 
ancestry  appeared  a  banker's  name ; 
the  family  hesitated  —  scrupled — 
even  almost  refused ;  and  the  wor^ 
thy  defunct  founder  of  the  fortune 
of  this  noble  English  house  was  '^ 
pointed  at  as  a  stumbling-block, 
though  then  dead  as  Julius  Csssar. 
The  obstacle  was  removed,  and  the 
sweet  sacrifice  was  exhibited  in  a 
foreign  Court  She  bloomed  there, 
was  victorious,  respected,  and  yet, 
a  grande  dame.  Was  fiiie  happy 
there?  Happy  in  that  gay,  vicious 
capital,  bemng  one  of  its  proudest 
names  ?  Happy  in  her  family  sum- 
mer residence,  that  castie,  grand, 
but  half  furmshed,  full  of  state,  but 
destitute  of  comfort— happy  with 
her  next  to  Imperial  state;  her 
guard  of  honour,  and  her  place, 
almost  nearest  to  royalty  at  Court? 
We  know  not:  this  we  do  know, 
she  came  home  to  die. 
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*Bb%  my  niilio  rote,  drgpplag  off 
Tbe  hi|^  roM-tree  Inochl  and  not . 

That  the  night  wind  blew  too  rough. 
Or  the  noon  Bon  bamt  too  hot. 

But,  that  being  a  rose,— 'twas  enough  V* 

Unoonsdous  of  her  fixed  and  &tal 
malady,  she  passed  to  a  sphere  con- 
genial to  her  gentle  and  pure  na- 
toza  The  £ur  flower  of  Almack's 
-was  gathered  ere  it  had  quite  faded. 

Next  came  a  sister,  of  a  still  more 
eleyated  beauty.  Certainly,  if  any- 
thing of  human  mould  is  ever  per- 
fect, this  spedmon  was  perfect 
Even  though  on  her  brow  me  seal 
of  early  doom  was  set  when  last  we 
haheld  her,  with  the  wreath  of  yiolets 
round  her  head,  the  touch  here  and 
there  of  the  last  traces  of  mourning 
for  a  brother,  who  pveceded  her 
by  some  years  to  the  tomb — even 
then,  here  was  a  matchless  being. 
The  true  oyal  of  the  English  face, 
lonsf,  somewhat — the  delicately 
aquiline  nose,  the  soft  deep  eyes, 
with  those  daok,  sweeping  lashes — 
the  mouth  of  such  excellent  a  turn, 
that,  even  in  repose,  it  seemed  to 
smile  inyoluntaruy;  these  were  the 
points  which  first  struck  the  fancy 
as  you  gazed  on  her  whose  name 
has  become  a  proverb  in  our  land, 
for  loveliness.  Then  the  long— not 
flaxen^  yet  not  chestiaut  hair,  that 
in  glossy  ringlets  shaded  thd  ivory 
throat,  and  touched  the  fistultless 
shoulder;  how  graceful,  how  Eng- 
lish  it  was  I  How  few  styles  of  hair- 
dressing  can,  if  we  allow  for  the 
different  ideas  of  fiiahion,  approach 
it  now  I 

41  Somehow,  a  secret  soizow  seemed 
settled  on  that  lofty,  marble  brow; 
a  pensive  rather  than  a  sad  frame  of 
mind,  to  be  stamped  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  face.  Her  history — 
but  we  will  not  meddle  with  it— 
Sacied  be  the  mystery  which  was 
blended  with  her  existence  1  Almost 
imperceptibly,  she,  too,  &ded  away ; 
and  the  common  belief  that  never 
was  there  a  fitce.  so  Mi,  a  form  so 
matchless;  and  the  engravings, 
which  are  still  popular  in  our  print- 
shops,  are  all  that  the  public  hold 
as  memorials  of  their  sometime 
idol. 

But  let  us  not  hang  a  cypress 
wreath  0¥er  our  ball  docor.    Call  up 

*  E.  Barrett  Browniog'fl  last  poenif. 


rather  the  gaietjes  and  Mvolities 
of  the  past  It  is  twelve  o'clock; 
the  opera  is  neady  over— my  debu-- 
tantes  are  promised  for  a  quadiille> 
for  a  waltz,  for  a  galop. 

We  hasten  to  l£e  scene  of  action. 
We  are  late--one  6i  the  last  galops 
danced,  or  rather   flown,    by  the 

then  Lady  E ^h,  with  the  Prince 

S ,  is  just  over.  The  patranesses 

are  looldng  graye;  the  prince  still 
graver:  that  thraldom  had  begun 
which  he  so  soon  threw  o£^  when 
the  scandal,  and  the  flighty  and  the 
excitement  were  over.  He  is  no 
more:  ^  lives— and  ware  it  not 
that  all  her  history  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  and  has  been,  over  and 
over  again,  told  us  in  foreign  and 
English  newBiMtpeiB,  I  should  not 
even  glance  at  it 

It  is  well  known  how  soon  the 
gnioefcd,  able,  but  ever  sombre 
Prince  S—  separated  from  her 
whom  he  carried  off  from  the  gayest 
sphere  in  London;  and  how  she  was 
received  at  a  certain  German  Courts 
not  then  celebmtad  for  its  discretion 
or  its  purity.  Here,  a  fineign  title 
covered,  but  did  not  obliterate,  the 

name  Lady  E ^h  had  dishonouDred. 

Here  a  young  nobleman  of  tiiat 
farK>ff  land  Ml  in  love  with  her^ 
and  made  her  honourable  proposals. 
'  Do  not,'  she  answered,  *  ask  me 
to  marry  you;  I  have  no  vocation 
for  marriage.'  Tet  he  persevered. 
'  Tou  know  all,'  she  urged;  'dare 
you  tempt  your  destiny?'  He  fol- 
lowed her  to  Italy.  He  was  still 
resolved*  'I  shall  make  you 
wretched,'  she  urged;  yet  she 
yielded;  they  were  married;  and 
any  one  might  have  loved  the  hand- 
some, enamoured  Baron  Ph n. 

She  bore  him  adaug^ter.  Yet  a  cer- 
tain Greek  diplomat  carried  off  that 
shallow  semblance  of  a  heart  tiiat 

was  left  to  Lady  E ^h.    Befbie, 

however,  her  last  &11,  she  ventured 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  the 
nobleman,  then  minister  at  the  Court 

of  B .    She  was  announced  as 

La  Baronne  Ph  n.  Withinfinita 
tact  the  Lady  Ambaaaadress  received 
her;  spoke  to  her  in  French;  talked 
of  public  places,  and  picture-gal- 
leries; ignored  her  former  name, 
and  suppressed  all  allusions  to  her 
beingEnglish.  Itwas  as  the  Baronne 
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tfaftt 
and  notasLadyS- 


\  admitted, 
;  and  then 
tiie  anputtntanoo  oeased. 

Lady  E h  eloped  with  the 

Greek.    The  Baion  Ph n  pnr- 

soed  the  pair;  fbnght  with  tiie 
joong.  miaoraant  aikL  almost  killed 
lum;  Hien  with  a  noble  oompusion 
— ^Ibr  it  wuB  in  one  of  the  ndldest 
iQgiona  of  Sonthem  Geimany  that 
this  ooenrred*— took  his  foe  into  his 
ofwn  oaatle,  the  only  house  near, 
and.  had  lus  wounds  attended  to. 
The  Greek  reooTerad,  bat  at  the 
end  of  m  weeks  disappeared.  He 
had  eloped^  a  second  time,   with 

LadyE ^h. 

^Thoas  who  widied  to  seeHihe 
heniine  of  tins  fearfol  tale,  might 
baTO  lisaoed,  m  fbatores  still  himd- 
aome,  the  once  bright  omament  of 
AimaiwW  at,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
tile  late  oapital  and  Goort  of  Otfao, 
King  of  Greece.  Betribntion  fol- 
lowed, in  a  tera!&>le,  terrible  form. 
Xist  us  not  pmcBoe  tiiem.  Betun 
we  to  Almaok's.  See,  tiie  company 
are  entering  the  refteshment-zoom ; 
and  tiatt  mnsiaians  are  resting. 

Do  not  erpeety  yonng  dibutuniies, 
to  see  a  spkndid  sapper  set  ont 
The  highest  sooierfy  in  London  af- 
fords an  example  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity:  tea  and  bread  andbatterare 
placed  in  pfofosion  npon  the  long 
taUee-Hioaiing  more.  Wisely  have 
the  patEonesBes  copied  their  pro- 
gramme from  that  of  foreign  re- 
unions,  where  one  danced  all  m'gfat 
npon  momes  glacces  and  oranges 
^jae^  before  tiie  inttodnction  of  toa, 
and  where  now  tea>  ice  peifaapsi  eau 
suarSe,  and  lemonade  are  still  the 
only  refireahments.  And,  in  oar 
coimiiy  oi  late  dinners,  who  wants 
more  liian  tea  and  bread  and  batter  ? 
Gertainly  not  at  Almack's,  where 
every  (me  went  late;  and  thos  a 
well-selected,  well-oondacted,  and 
innocent  recreation  was  insured  at  a 
moderate  cost  To  nonHsmbscriberB 
tiie  tioketB  were  half  a  goinea  each. 

Nothing  was  evermore  acceptable 
nor  more  enjoyable  tiian  that  tea. 
Thece,  smilingv  fhll  of  happiness, 
loTely,  yet  not  of  an  elevated  style  of 
bondgr,  ware  iiie  yoong  Lady  Ekoily, 

and,  afterwards,  Lady  ftooy  0 , 

and  \hsat  moAkeat,  stfU  looking  like 
tiUr  elder  sieter.     Good  as  ihsy 


were  attraotiTe,  gentile,  gracious,  ba- 
loved,  admired,  they  have  bean 
spared  to  show  that  high  spirits  and 
high  fiishion  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply Mvolity,  nor  produce  a  forgeU 
fdlnesB  of  the  actual  duties  of  lifo. 

Near  that  doorway  stands  tiie 

beaatifal  Miss  B gs.    The  one 

dight,  somewhat  tall,  widi  an  oval 
&ce  of  rare  fiymmetty,  a  foultless 
figure;  tiie  other  shorter,  plumper, 
her  sweet  fiice  of  a  more  roseate  hue 
— a  very  Hebe,  in  tiiat  wreath  of 
white  roses  round  her  auburn  hair. 
Beauty,  not  rank,  has  raised  these 
northern  belles  to  thenr  pre-eminence 
in  liie  worid  of  fiudiion,  and  that 
sort  of  beauty  which  is  g^itle,  pure, 
modest,  and  fresh ;  for  tfae/a<^  young 
lady  was  a  monstroaty  unknown  at 
the  era  of  whidi  we  write  in  Al- 
maok^s.  Ours  was  not  then,  as  it 
has  since  nearly  become,  the  countiy 
of  the  Amazons.  Hunting  damBeki 
were  known  only  in  books ;  we  had 
few  Di  Yemons;  tiioee  we  heard  of 
were  considered  as  remarkable  spe- 
cimens, not  as  the  accepted  membens 
of  a  class.  Scandal  mere  was,  and 
scandal  tiiere  ever  will  be ;  but  in 
Almaok's  you  must  look  for  the 
source— it  did  not  obtrude  itself; 
and  tiie  audacious  eocposs  of  Lady 
E ^h  must  not  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  tiie  general  demeanour  of 
the  assembly. 

Tet  dark  shadows  passed  across 
the  brilliant  scene.  There  walks  a 
peer,  in  wit  and  accomplidunentB 
equfld  to  the  Ihr-fiuned  Gomte  St. 
Germain  in  the  time  of  Louis  XY., 
in  manner  irresistLble ;  yet  is  he  not 
endowed  with  eminent  personal  at- 
tractions. The  wax  lignts  display 
his  red  hair  and  whiskers  as  he  y»- 
nishes  into  the  card-room.  Even 
there  an  inquest  is  sitting  upon  his 
honour— title  honour  of  an  andenl^ 
brave,  and  hitherto  unstained  an- 
cestiy.  The  inquisition  turns  on  the 
minutest  facts ;  eyery  one  knows  the 
truth,  yet  every  one  dreads  and  de- 
precates iiie  exposure.  That  is  his 
last  night  there—^at  Almack's.  Li  a 
week  aU  is  oyer— he  shrinks  from 
public  gaze— he  retires  to  a  home 
where,  haunted  by  the  past,  his  days 
are  soon  ended — a  mind,  intended 
for  better  things,  is  wrecked,  and  for 
ever! 
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And  the  gameBter  dies  in  ob- 
^  Bcnrity,  and  utter  alienation  from  all 
whom  he  had  once  loved  I  The 
time  W9A  when  the  pemion  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  known  in  the 
battle-field,  their  motto  in  the  tour- 
ney, their  panache  in  the  barriers. 
And  now — ^but  let  us  close  the  hate- 
ful topic,  rcrjoidng  that  tiie  fearless 
exposure,  and  the  avoidance  that  en- 
sued, have  for  ever  annihilated  the 
dishonour.  The  mischief  and  Ihemi^ 
sery  of  that  celebrated  delinquency 
has  occurred  no  more  amongst 
us. 

In  yonder  comer  of  the  teaproom, 
in  shadow,  stands  a  short,  dark- 
complexioned  man,  whose  eyes  are 
scarcely  ever  raised  from  the  ground 
to  rest  upon  even  the  fiEurest  fiices; 
^et  is  he  one  who,  in  that  drear  yet 
mipassioned  youth  of  disappoint- 
ment and  difficulty,  ardently  admires 
beauly.  No  one  would  suspect  it 
It  is  true  the  hair  on  that  straight 
brow  is  still  brown,  and  thick,  and 
glossy;  and  he,  who  has  passed 
through  a  lifetime  of  adventures,  is 
then  scarcely  thirty;  yet  youth  was 
hardly  even  then  one  of  his  attri- 
butes. His  small,  narrow,  grey  eyes 
have  none  of  its  vivacity ;  his  cheek, 
embrowned,  not  pale,  none  of  its 
freshness.  He  stoops  somewhat,  and 
a  heavy  look  of  care  depresses  his 
physiognomy. 

Yet  is  it  care?  or  is  it  policy  that 
wears  such  an  aspect  of  apathy,  and 
that  indicates  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server such  an  absence  of  intelli- 
gence? Believe  me,  in  that  man — 
the  brightest  intellect  of  his  time  on 
a  throne— the  vast  powers  of  his 
great  intelligence  are  veiled  by  a 
coverture  of  indifiference.     He  is 

glayingapart  No  one  suspects  the 
idden  fire,  that  scarcely  ever  fumes 
in  the  presence  of  observer&  By 
that  man  of  silence  and  reserve  great 
designs  are  cherished,  great  wrongs 
are  remembered — hopes  never  aban- 
doned are  smothered— and  for  these 
is  the  mask  worn.  Beneath  it  is  a 
moral  volcano.  I  watched  him  danc- 
ing. He  who  leads  out  in  that 
9aUe  des  mareehaux  the  &ir  Spanish 
girl— that  night  when,  by  placing 
on  her  hand  a  white  flower,  he  an- 
nounced to  her  his  imr 
—dances  advisedly.    On  he 


he  shines  more  than  he  did  of  yore 
in  the  ball-room  of  Almack's.  The 
hero,  or  victim— as  you  will— K}f  that 
terrible  duodecimo,  'LesGhfttimentB,' 
turns,  and  waltzes  with  precision — 
steadily,  but  not  graceftdly — and 
still  the  fiEtoe  is  lowered;  tiie  eyes 
are  never  raised  to  those  of  his  part- 
ner; he  dances  as  a  man  who  has 
been  taught,  but  to  whom  dancing 
does  not  come  naturally.  I  have 
seen  him  dance  sinca  Now,  the  step 
is  more  measured  still — ^performed 
almost  with  difficulty;  yet  it  was 
never  like  the  step  of  a  young  dancer, 
even  when  the  dancer  was  in  his 
prime. 

'  It  is  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,' 
I  observed  to  a  friend  by  my  side. 
'  I  saw  him  the  other  day  at  Lord 
Eglintoun's  practising  —  (^coling 
on  a  matchless  courser,  performmg 
feats  of  harsemaDship,  at  which 
some ' 

*  Laughed,'  interrupted  my  neigh- 
bour. '  He  made  hiinself  ridiculous. 
He  is  quite  de  mauvais  ten.  No  one 
ever  notices  Louis  NapoleoiL' 

'  No  one  knows  him,'  I  rejoined. 
'  No  one  comprehends  the  enigma  of 
his  character.  Some  say  he  is  the 
shrewdest  man  alive,  others  hold  a 
different  opinion.' 

'  That  he  is  one  of  the  stupidest ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  tlie  common 
opinion  is  usually  just  He  is  a  man 
of  no  talent— or  he  would  not  bo 
here.' 

liSj  friend  turned  away,  and,  for- 
getting two  beings  so  insignificant 
as  myself  and — ^Louis  Napoleon,  pre- 
pared to  mingle  in  a  doud  of  dow- 
agers. He  turned  back.  *  His  cou- 
sin,' he  whispered,  '  I  grant  you,  is 
a  batter  specimen— a  handsome,  ac- 
cessible fellow,'  and  he  pointed  to  a 
good-looking  youth  with  all  tbe  Buo- 
naparte attributes  strongly  on  his 
fiioid.  'He,  I  allow,  may  be  aome- 
hody,'  Thus  spoke  he  of 'PlonPlon.' 

Such  was  the  received  opinion. 
The  intellect  thus  miejudged  was  a 
mine  of  wealth,  which  he,  who  built 
upon  his  treasure-hopes  of  future 
ascendancy,  carefully  md— leaving  it 

>  one  who  had  a  secondary  part  to 

,  in  life  to  achieve  popularity, 
^hat  a  whirlwind  has  not  the  ex- 
istence of  that  stolid,  and  then 
gloomy-looking   young  man   been 
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aiiioe  those  di^  at  Almack's !  Bon- 
logne,  and  the  tragedy  of  Bedingnet; 
that  dark  phantom  of  the  imperial 
ooDBoienoe — Strashnig;  Ham.whete 
the  caged  eagle  Bhiurpened  his  Ti* 
aion,  and  strengthened  his  talons, 
and  prepared  his  wings;  by  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  stady-~and,  more 
serene,  bat  not  less  monotonous,  the 
retreat  of  Arensberg,  where  the 
once  beantifal  Hortense,  the  ex- 
qneen  of  Holland,  was  often  so  re- 
dnced  in  drcumstanoes  tiiat  she  and 
her  maids  of  honour  were  oUiged 
sometimes  to  dine  on  an  omelet : — 
these  scenes  succeeded  the  brief  p^ 
liod  of  halcyon  days  in  Hyde  Park, 
at  Ascot,  and  at  AJmack's.  What  a 
preparation  for  glory  is  early  adyer* 
eitj  I  Ont  of  neglect,  avoidance,  eyen 
inaalt,  rose  the  yast  energies  of  him 
who  now,  as  we  recall  Almack's  to 
memory,  figores  before  ns.  We  see 
him,  in  recollection,  silently,  without 
any  smile,  bow,  and  set  down  his 
partner  after  the  last  waltz. 

When  at  Arensberg,  the  great 
emperor,  then  an  abjured  refugee, 
called  on  a  neighbour— that  is,  a 
neighbour  on  the  oppositB  side  of 
Lafaa  Oustanoe,  but  still  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  tiie  Duchesse  de  Saint 
Leu  and  her  sire.  Itwasagnmdold 
German  castie,  flanked  and  fortified 
without  by  strong  waUs  and  bas- 
tions— still  more  flanked  and  forti- 
fied within  by  pedigrees,  etiquettes, 
and  all  the  proprieties. 

Our  prince,  galloping  up  to  the 
gateway,  sends  in  his  caid.  It  is 
given  l^  the  Suabian  chaueur  a  mon 
Baron  in  his  library.  The  stately 
old  gentieman  starts  upinfary: — 
*  How  dares  he  call  on  me?'  he  ex- 
claims—  'you  upstart  incendiary  1 
Take  his  card  Ixu^'  A  young  Eng- 
lish lady  sitting  near — ^for  die  was 
on  a  yisit  to  this  baion  with  his  six- 
teen quarterings  and  pure  blood — 
intercepts  the  card.  'As  a  curiosity/ 
smiling, she  says, Met  me  haye  it;' 
and  as  a  curiosity  she  retains  it. 
It  is  something  to  haye  the  caid 
giyen  by  a  hand  destined  to  empire, 
and  retomed  l^  an  old  German  re- 
dose,  liying  no  one  beyond  his  own 
drear  world  knows  where,  and  gone, 
probably,  long  since  this  eyent,  to 
his  fiitheon  with  their  sixteen  quar- 
terings.  . 


Sometimes  real,  actual  royalty, 
under  a  nom  de  guerre,  has  shown 
itself  in  the  magic  circle  of  Almack's. 
Witness  the  incognito  yisit  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  first  year  of  our  Victo- 
ria's reign,  made  by  the  King  of 
Bayaria — MATimiimn^,  Our  matter- 
of-foct  nation  will  neyer  comprehend 
that  the  deyer,  eccentric  Ei^  Lud- 
wig  is  no  longer  on  the  throne.  At 
the  mention  of  the  King  of  Bayaria, 
a  yi^on  of  Lola  Montes  rises  up,  and 
a  mist  of  improprieties  obscures  the 
mental  yision  of  British  listeners, 
who  smile  expreaaiyely. 

Bless  me  1  what  a  hurry  of  spirits 
agitates  those  diamond-crowned  lady 
patronesses,  when  they  hear  that  the 
thin,  dark  young  man,  with  black 
stra^ht  haur,  a  regular  and  some- 
what wooden  contour  of  feuse,  with 
a  star  only  on  his  well-padded  chest, 
is  the  King  of  Bayaria  de  facto, 
though  to  tiie  assembly  only  Ckmnt 
Werdenfels!  Ladies,  be  not  alanned; 
your  characters  are  not  endangered^ 
'  Manx,'  as  the  Germans  call  him,  is 
a  young  bachelor  on  his  preferment. 
The  shorter,  dark-haired,  gentieman- 
ly  man  at  his  side  is  the  Vicomie  de 
Yaubknc,  the  nephew  of  the  mi- 
nister of  Charles  X.,  and  the  friend 
and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  of 
ying  ICax. 

A^d  a  more  accomplished  couple 
than  the  young  prince  and  his  com- 
panion have  noelyyisited  Almack's. 
Guizot  has  pronounced  the  present 
King  of  Bayaria  to  be  one  of  the 
most  erudite  monarchs  in  Europe 
(perhaps  that  is  not  saying  much). 
Mons.  De  Yaublanc  is  an  antiquary, 
an  author,  an  artist-^a  man  gay  and 
witty,  but  reflectiye  ahd  laborioua 

Quietiy  these  strangers  diculate 
through  the  room.  But  it  is  whis- 
pered that  the  King  has  had  a 
private  intervieiir  with  our  young 
Queen— not  witii  matrimonial  views, 
— ^for  that  difference  of  faith  ren- 
ders impossible— but  for  ccHnpli- 
ment  and  curiosity.  The  interview 
was  constrained,  for  both  spoke 
French,  and  both,  it  is  said,  would 
have  been  more  at  home  dther  in 
German  or  even  in  Engliah.  And 
the  prince  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Prussia,  whose  laws  did  not  forbid 
his  marrying  one  of  the  daughters 
of  that  Protestant  house— a  sweet 
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and  loyeLjjawng  prinoeflB,  tiie  < 
msa%  if  not  tifo  happinoBB  of  bis 
now  xoyal  home. 

Ah!  those  wata  halqyon-  da^ 
both  to  the  King  of  Bovaiia  and  to 
her  who  now  mouniB^  life-long  Iobs 
and  Bonow.  Yonng,  a  gieat  ad* 
mirer  of  beaaty,  with  a  stiff  mannfiar, 
bat  a  xomanlio  &ncy.  Max,  it  is 
known,  chetished  a  sort  of  enthnsi* 
astic  admizatkin.  for  the  girliiah  rolar 
of  Great  Britain.  Hb  always  8|»BBkB 
of  his  intarriew,  as  of  his  yisit  to 
London,  with  gnat  delight  Pxdb- 
I>eroas  as  a  monaieh,  ill  health  has 
since  manedhisfelicdty;  hers,  alas! 
has  had  its  days  of  blossom;  and 
n0w,eTBneze  she  has  soaioe  attained 
middle  age,  the  sece  and  yellow 
leaves  hare  fallen  around  her  path. 
Where  can  she  aToid  them?  They 
strew  the  guden  walks  of  Osbome; 
they  gather  in  the  slopes  of  Wind- 
sor; liiey  fly  before  Ihe  blasts  of  the 
northaiii.gales  of  BalmozaL  Where, 
indeed,  can  we  leave-  sonow  behind 
HB? 

'  Thift  l^lai^  w»T«,  thit  ■pntdlng  pliw, 
TboM  Bldera  qoiVflilBg  to  the  tanoM, 

Might  8ooth»  A  aoal  IMS  ttd  UMnmlne, 
And  pieaM.  if  ad  jtblng  ooaU  please.' 

Bat  a  trooe  to  mannnring.  Aa  I 
stand  near  the  doorway  of  the  ball- 
room,  and  see  the  last  atsns  of  a 
<|oadiillb  danoed  oat,  and  die  final 
bow  and  curtsy  poEfoimed,  and 
then  in  a  mimita  the  mnfdc  stops, 
and  the  mnsioiaas  begin  hnrriedly 
to  quit  iheax  plaoeB,and  to  pat  away 
their  instnunents,  my  memory--^ 
long  memory — ^reverts  to  danomg, 
as  I  knew  it  in  my  yoath,  as  I  see  it 
in.  my  matnziiy,  and,  to  oome  to  the 
present  time,  as  I  biohold  it  in  my 
old  age. 

I  leoall  it  in  rooms  &r  away  frcm 
ite  ao-oalled  Willis's;  ooonby  as- 
semblies—oompaie4to  the  ezclusiye- 
ness  of  which  Almaok's  was  a  per^ 
feotly  open  society;  beneatii  old 
smoke-ooyeredchandelien;  on  floors 
bad  enoogh  to  make  your  feet,  as 
well  as  your  heart,  ache ;  in  rooms, 
one  end  of  which,  oonstraetad  with 
folding  doors,  is  opened  on  tiiis  gala 
night,  but  closed  by  day  to  imike 
two  i^partments,  iiie  one  for  ooonty 
magistrajtas  and  clergymen  to  dine 
in,  the  other  for  timers  tofoed  and 
smoke  in;   one  end  is,  in  troth, 


redolent  of  the  weed,  Ihe  other,  if 
not  pore,  poBsr.  And  here  sit  the 
lard-3ieatenant  of  the  county,  and 
his  lady,maybe;  or  the  M.P.  for  the 
boroogh,  smiling  and  gradoos,  and 
dancing  with  everybody;  or  the 
andent  commoner,  whose  family 
seat,  bailt,  like  hhnself,  dnmsily, 
and  not,  we  hope,  for  posterity,  jost 
arises  above  yon  wood,  which,  if 
you  look  out  of  tiie  festive  scene, 
into  the  moonlight,  you  may  see 
—presently. 

Quadrilles  had  stmgg^  into 
eodstence  ere  AJmack's  became  id- 
mack's;  thoy  weB»,  at  first,  re- 
garded as  a  hexeey.  A  great  deal 
of  romping  and  happineBs,  a  great 
deal  of  flirtation  went  on  with 
country  dances.  What  a  list  of 
pleasures  used  to  belaid  out  for  each 
evening!— hands  aomss  and  foar- 
round,  pouasetto  and  allemand,  down 
the  middle  and  bade  again;  then 
came  the  complicated  figure  of 
Monymusk,  and  of  tiie  college 
hompipe~-wherafiaBa  so  called  one 
cannot  divine,  for  no  people  susdy 
are  so  littie  likdy  to  dance  a  horn- 
pipe as  the  fellows  of  a  college. 
Then  there  was  the  Boulanger,  a 
dance  induding  numbers,  witii  a 
great  deal  of  turning,  and  twisting, 
and  holding  up  aims,  and  a  sort  of 
threading  tibe  needle  that  produced 
much  langhter— whence  derived  I 
know  not,  except  it  may  chance  to 
be  fixnn  La  Boulang^re,  a  rooodo 
danoed  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
sung  also  to  words  more  piquant 
thanpropor.  Lastly  came  Sir  Boger 
de  Ck)verley,  the  only  good  thing 
among  this  list  of  deU^ts  which  wb 
attempt  to  retaoiL 

Quadrilles  came  —  Paine's  flrat 
set,  I  remember  ihey  were  called. 
It  was  ages  before  country  gentle- 
men could  learn  them;  and  when 
they  did,  who  was  the  foolhardy 
man  who  dared  to  show  his  steps  in 
that  feufid  pas  seul  in '  LaPastorale.' 
Shade  of  Oscar  Byrne!  I  have 
known  some  of  my  impils  immolate 
their  r^utation  in  that  fatal  stake. 
But  the  lists  are  dosed  now  to  good 
dancers.  The  necessity  for  male 
prowess  eodsts  no  longer.  To  walk 
the  figure  in  time,  to  shake  one's 
foot  in  time,  to  carry  onesdf  well, 
and  to  look  as  if  one  felt.one  was 
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somebody,  are  all  the  reqnisiies'of 
a  caTBlier  in  tiieee  enlightened  days. 
Steps  and  pirouettes,  balance  and 
assemble,  rigadoons  and  chassis, 
— ^theee  have  gone  oat  with  many 
abofles— with  dnels  and  daznages  for 
oiim.  con.,  with  silk  stockings  and 
ptamps,  embroidered  waistcoats  and 
ahorts,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
absordities. 

By  degxees  the  qnadrille  became 
a  stereotyped  proeess.  Paine's 
crnadiilles  consisted  at  first  of  five 
oistmctfignrBs:  these  was  La  Ponle 
and  La  Tinnise,  La  Pastorale  and 
L'£it6,  and  a  grand  conclusion— all 
^vanished  now  into  thin  air.  It  was 
neconMiry,  when  the  balls  at  Almack's 
b^pan,  to  go  tiirough  the  whole  set, 
and  learn  a  code  of  steps  consutent 
with  each.  And  there  was  a  long 
piepasatoEy  liaining,  with  great  Iobs 
of  temper,  and  loss  of  fiddlenstrings 
tOL  iiie  part  of  the  teaohers— when, 
lo!  a  XBTolution  in  men  and  man- 
ners! the  waltz  was  introduced. 
IfitMlestly,  at  first,  did  young  men 
and  maidens,  who  had  scarcely  so 
mtnoh  as  ahaloBn  hands>  come  into 
contact  tender  enough  for  afiOanoed 
kiTeon.  Deeply  did  TirtuouB  matrons 
blush,  whilst  worthy  fathers  looked 
in  from  the  card-room  with  horror 
tm  tiieir  roseate  &oes;  but  being 
aasored  tiiat  aU  was  right,  and  timt 
my  Lady  Sophy  Lindamell  had 
waitBsed  away^  first  of  all  with 
Gtotun  Cutbnsh,  went  back  again 
wim  an  air  of  resignation  to  iSheir 
kn%  whist.  It  is  yery  long  since 
matrons  hare  ceased  to  blush  when 
they  see  thaur  young  daughters  car- 
ried off  in  the  whirl  of  some  human 
teetotmn.  Th^y  blush  only,  and 
with  resentment  too,  when  their 
Mooming  daughters  are  sufiered  to 
ail;sfilL 

The  waltz,  fixed  by  &te,  as  it 
iroold  seem  to  be,  has  had  ite  yaii^ 
aftaoDfl.  When  first  intxoduced,  it 
was  a  trais  tempiy  danced  with  aslow, 
sinking  stop ;  the  lefb  hand  of  the 
lady  was  rested  on  the  upper  part 
of  her  partneor's  right  arm;  it  is  now 


placed  on  his  shoulder.  The  other 
two  hands,  conjoined,  were  held  out 
and  aloft,  looking  like  a  handle,  and 
thefurther  extended  the  better;  they 
are  now  lowered,  and  the  step  is  a 
dettx  ternps— rapid  as  human  will 
can  make  it.  Then  the  shocking, 
vulgar,  jerking  polka  was  an  intrcH 
duction  which  seemed  to  herald  in 
the  down&ll  of  Almack's. 

Such  was  the  danoing:  now  for 
the  dressing.  Does  any  one  re- 
member the  giraffe  bows  of  the  hair 
worn  simultaneously  with  short 
waists,  in  Hie  olden  times  of  Al- 
mack's? Does  any  one  remember 
the  yeiy  low,  indelicate  boddices 
and  scanty  dresses  of  our  lespeoted 
mothers  in  those  days? 

Let  him  then  rGJoice  in  the  simple, 
natural  way  in  which  hair  is  now 
worn  among  our  fiiir;  let  him  ap- 
prove the  more  modest  costume, 
the  ftill  and  flowing  skirted  the  com- 
parative absence  of  art,  and  the 
prevalence  of  that  deoomm  which 
covens  such  a  multitude  of  sins  in 
our  continental  neighbours. 

Next  let  him  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  society,  not  that  Almack's,  as  it 
was,  should  be  restored — ^for  the 
oomponent  parts  are  lost,  the  mem- 
bers died  out»  the  secret  of  combina- 
tion is  lost — but  that  every  assoda- 
tion  for  the  public  gratification 
i^ould  exhibit  the  propriety  of 
Almack's,  with  a  little  of  ite  exdn- 
siveness.  We  were  too  exclusive 
once ;  we  are  now  too  lax :  I  say 
rather,  since  people  must  have 
amusement,  that  each  class  should 
have  ite  Almack'sj  each  class  main- 
tain ite  own  position  and  reputa- 
tion; each  class  admit  ite  own 
worthy  members,  without  striving 
either  to  enter  into  that  of  others, 
or  descending  to  soil  ite  purity  by 
the  admission  of  damaged  nobility, 
or  to  lower  ite  standard  by  the  false 
good-4iatnre  which  should  allow 
inferiority  of  position,  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  inferiority  of  mind  or  man- 
ners, to  enter  ite  sphere. 
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OXFORD  r,  CAMBRIDGE.— GENTLEMEN  PLAYERS,  WHEREIN  DEHCIENT 


WHY  can't  the  Gentlemen  beat 
the  Players? 

We  should  like  to  modify  this 
question  and  put  it  thus: 

Why  are  the  Qentlemon  so  fie- 
qnently  beaten,  not  having  won  the 
match  since  '  Mr.  Eempson's  year/ 
just  ten  years  since?  Why  is  it  so 
apparent  to  every  one  who  looked 
on  at  the  match  just  lost,  that  the 
same  side  would,  on  tiie  same 
ground,  have  won  nineteen  matches 
out  of  twenty? 

In  stating  this  opinion  we  speak 
on  a  supposition  of  the  habits,  hal- 
lucinations, and  inexperience  of  the 
Gentlemen  remaining  (which  they 
would  not  be^  exactly  the  same. 

The  old  solutions  of  the  mystery, 
though  very  sensible,  are  not  quite 
enough.  We  hear  that  the  Players 
can  muster  more  nearly  their  best 
Eleven  than  the  Gentiemen  can; 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  the  £Bct 
that  the  Gentlemen  may  select  from 
thousands  while  the  Players  com- 
paratively are  as  tens.  We  hear, 
also,  that  '  it  is  the  bowling  that 
does  it,'  with  too  little  allowance  for 
the  &ct  that  the  Gentlemen  are  ge- 
nerally used  to  tiie  Players'  bowlmg 
while  the  Players  are  new  to  the 
bowling  of  the  Gentlemen. 

Now  we  freely  admit  that  the 
bowling  has  much  to  do  with  the 
constant  defeat ;  but  we  must  deny 
that  it  accounts  for  the  wide  differ- 
ence so  glaring  as  the  score  papers, 
not  only  of  the  last  match,  but  of 
the  matches  played  regularly  since 
1835,  (1838  And  1839  excepted) 
and  three  times  with  odds ;  as  with 
two  bowlers  given,  or  '  bean-door,' 
wickets  to  bowl  at  as  in  i837»  or 
*  players  under  thirty,'  as  last  year. 

The  very  wide  difference  in  the 
scores  we  account  for  in  the  manner 
following : — 

I.  That  Lord's  ground,  while  very 
trying  to  all  players,  even  the  oldest 
if  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  doubly 
trying  to  all  young  playenu 

On  this  point  we  invite  all  old 


players  to  revive  their  youthful  re- 
collections, and  to  say  whether  our 
own  experience  has  not  also  been 
theirs  too.  Surely  we  all  must  re- 
member that  when  very  confident 
of  scoring  on  our  own  ground,  wo 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  when 
playing  elsewhere — perhaps  when 
taken  away  from  home  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  our  self-satisfiftction  to 
astonish  the  natives  and  to  make  a 
cruel  example  of  some  inferior 
country  club. 

On  the  Oxford  ground  I  remember 
we  had  good  clear  light,  but  when 
once  opposed  to  Mr.  Budd  at 
Purton,  I  saw  three  or  four  shades 
of  a  dark  belt  of  trees  on  every 
slow  ball  he  delivered:  and  the  ball ' 
came  provokingly  dropping  in  high 
curves,  just  as  if  to  mock  my  un- 
happy eyesight.  But  strange  fan- 
cies as  to  ground,  and  even  an  ob- 
jection to  wickets  pitched  diagonally, 
is  not  peculiar  to  *  colts :'  for  I 
remember  when,  in  1838, 1  came  to 
Lord's  to  play  the  '  Left-handed 
men  of  England  v.  the  M.G.G. ;'  and 
Mr.  Aislaby  had  pitched  the  wickets 
up  and  down,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
across  the  slope,  even  the  oldest 
players  began  to  grumble  at  bein^r 
put  out  of  their  usual  way,  ana 
tiie  wickets  were  changed! 

Our  Mends  will  readily  recollect, 
from  these  instances,  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  young  cricketers  on 
any  little  local  peculiaaities  to  which 
practised  players  are  indifferent 
The  value  of  a  Cricketer  in  an 
Eleven  is  commonly  estimated  by 
his  play  alone;  but  much  depends 
on  a  certain  amount  of  expenenoe ; 
for  experience  alone  will  give  him 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  and  the  power  of 
adapting  his  play  to  every  variety  of 
circumstance. 

If  this  is  true  anywhere,  nowhere 
is  this  experience  and  tins  versatili^ 
required  as  much  as  at  Lord's;  for 
not  only  do  young  men  play  more 
ambitiously,  as  affected  by  tiie  coff-- 
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notoenti  in  the  Pavilion  and  the  bre- 
sence  and  cheers  of  thoosands,  tnan 
Players  do,  but  the  ^onnd  is  very 
peculiar  as  to  the  tiimng — it  varies 
even  &om  day  to  day ;  a  rainy  night 
having  many  a  time  made  the  game 
all  against  the  one  pariy  and  all  in 
&vour  of  the  other.  But  at  all 
times  the  batsman  must  expect  a 
greatly  increased  bias  from  the  slope, 
and  even  a  greater  bias  at  the  higher 
than  at  the  lower  wicket  The  nn- 
evenness  of  the  ground  also  renders 
indispensable — what  is  very  rare 
with  that  brilliant  hitting  which  is 
naturally  learnt,  because  it  may  an- 
swer well,  on  true  ground— I  mean 
the  halHt  of  watching  the  ball  light 
up  to  the  bat,  and  not  playing  to 
the  pitch  only.  To  hold  the  bat  for 
the  ball  to  hit  it  is  quite  faM.  at 
Lord's,  though  not  very  wise  play 
anywhere. 

But  next  I  must  be  so  bold  as  to 
maintain  that  the  Gentlemen  are 
beaten  in  the  batting  Hiao.  They 
play  rather  a  showy  than  a  winning 
game;  and  here  again  Lord's  ground 
renders  the  steady  game  of  the 
Players  more  winning  and  the  fast 
game  of  the  Gentlemen  more  losing 
Qian  would  elsewhere  be  the  case. 
'  If  the  ball  takes  to  shooting,'  said 
an  old  player  before  the  game  began, 
'  I  know  three  or  four  of  the  best 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  will  not  stop 
it:  they  may  stop  an  odd  one  or 
two,  but  they  are  no  good  against 
what  I  call  shooting  bowling.'  This 
was  said  by  a  man  who  appears  to 
us  always  to  follow  the  rule  which 
we  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to 
publish:  he  eyes  every  baU  €u  if  it 
would  prove  a  shooter^  whereas 
others  are  all  for  the  rise,  and  think 
it '  hard  lines '  if  it  shoots. 

The  truth  of  this  player's  remark 
was  very  evident  from  the  s^le  of  the 

play  of ,  but  we  will  avoid  names, 

especially  as  the  play  of  the  same 
gentlemen  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
treat  to  sea  But  Mr.  0.  D.  Walker 
and  the  Hon.  De  Grey  looked  more 
the  sort  of  play  for  Lord's;  they 
looked  as  if  defence  was  first  and 
hitting  was  second.  Mr.  Y.  Walker's 
innings  was  also  delightful  to  see  on 
the  second  day,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Wright's,  and  on  the  first  day 
Mr.  Benthall's;    all  these  players 


'  looked  like  bnsineas:'  but  there  is 
a  certain  sanguine  style  which  we 
recognize  at  a  glance  as  not  'the 
winning  game.'  No.  A  severe  system 
of  defence  and  rigidly  straight 
play — expecting  every  ball  to  be 
straight,  and  every  straight  ball  to 
prove  a  shooter,  is  the  play  for  Lord's. 
With  any  other  style  a  man  may 
have  a  brilliant  innings  sometimes,  . 
but  he  is  the  wrong  man  to  oppose  • 
to  Jackson,  Willsher,  and  Tarrant 
on  Lord's  ground.  On  the  Oval, 
each  of  these  players  being  very 
plain  bowlers,  and  fiast  bowling 
being  easy  enough  on  very  true 
ground,  an  amateur  has  an  easier 
game.  Three  days  after  the  match 
at  Lord's,  Mr.  Mitchell  scored  (with 
only  one  mistake^  seventy-five  runs 
against  three  of  the  best  bowlers  of 
the  day,  Hodgson,  Atkinson,  and 
Willsher. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Grace  rendered 
all  the  field  anxious  to  see  him :  but 
the  opinion  of  good  judges  before 
the  game  commenced,  was,  that 
Lord's  was  the  very  worst  ground 
for  him :  and  we  suspect  that  if  he 
played  regularly  at  Lord's  he  would 
modify  his  present  style  of  play,  for 
he  depends  too  much  on  the  eye,  and 
that  is  a  game  which  was  never  yet 
known  to  answer  long.  Griffiths  has 
this  year  added  a  straight  bat  to 
his  well-known  power  of  hitting. 
We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Grace 
to  do  the  same.  We  believe  as 
folly  as  any  one  that  there  is  an  un- 
usual power  of  criciffit  in  Mr.  Grace. 
But  however  keen  the  eye,  and 
however  great  the  natural  quickness, 
cross  play  will  not  answer,  but  the 
breadtn  and  length  of  wood  that 
moves  between  the  bowler  and  the 
wicket  wiU  tell  at  last.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Surrey 
Club  suggests  that,  as  a  means  of 
shortening  the  innings,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  off  the  vndth  of  the  bat 
would  make  a  very  great  difference. 
But  what  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  loss  of  wood  resulting  from  a 
slanting  bat? 

One  disadvantage  of  the  Gentle- 
men is  that  they  feel  a  ftister  game 
is  expected  of  them.  They  have 
learnt  a  variety  of  hits,  and  they 
are  im^tient  to  bring  them  into 
requisition.     There  is  more  inven- 
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iion  in  their  pky,  and  while  it  lasts 
it  is  infinitely  hetter  worth  seemg; 
but  when  every  old  cricketer  feels 
oertain  that  the  more  freely  they 
are  hitting,  the  more  liable  to  he 
betrayed  mto  some  wild  play,  and 
fhe  less  prepared  they  ore  becom- 
ing for  a  &Bt  shooter,  ihe  admiration 
of  the  spectator  is  apt  to  be  damped 
by  his  regard  for  tiie  score. 

Again,  there  are  two  kinds  of  plf^ 
whidi  we  mnst  endeayonr  to  ex- 
plain. Excuse  omr  philosophizing 
when  we  say  the  law  of  habit  reigns 
supreme  in  cricket.  Take  Gnmdy, 
Parr,  and  Carpenter.  Iwonldahnost 
stake  my  fortune  on  the  ihot  that  any 
one  of  these  three  men  will  play  the 
same  ball  in  the  same  way  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end. 
Th^  have  formed  so  rigid  and  in- 
fieiible  a  habit  that  they  seem 
almost  like  automatons  in  this,  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  hove  the  least 
notion— to  say  nothing  of  any  temp- 
tation—of making  positively  wild  or 
foolish  hits.  Experience  has  placed 
certain  dangerous  modes  of  play 
altogether  asida  They  have  seen 
and  suffered  for  certain  things  so 
often  that  they  are  fiever  to  be 
thought  of  more. 

TMs  habitual  play  characterizes 
the  Players'  game— partly  because 
they  are  more  experienced  and  have 
been  punished  out  of  many  wild 
practices,  but  more  especially  be- 
cause they  are  less  inventive  or 
experimental  than  men  of  education. 
The  Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fine  player,  but  for  playing 
under  the  difficulties  of  Lord's  we 
should  like  a  little  more  of  the 
Grundy  look  about  the  generality— 
as  if  their  energies  were  concentrat- 
ed on  defence  and  the  hitting  were 
second  in  their  minds.  In  the  second 
innings  no  less  than  four  of  the 
Gentlemen  lost  their  wickets,  if  not 
by  making  up  their  minds  to  swipe 
before  the  ball  came,  at  least  by  a 
kind  of  play  equally  wild  and  equally 
beyond  their  better  judgment — and 
why  ?  Because  their  style  of  i^lay  is 
not  habitual — ^it  is  not  set  or  fixed 
as  the  natural  and  infieodble  prin- 
ciple of  'ttieir  oriaketing  existence. 
Besolution  to  |9lay  steadily  is  not 
enough — haibit  is  the  stronger  prin* 
dplo.    What  a  man  is  used  to  do 


that  he  will  do.  Our  Oxford  friends 
may  illustrate  theif  ethics  from  the 
cricket  field,  and  may  discover  they 
have  a  '  law  in  the  members '  too 
strong  for  the '  law  in  tiie  mind ' — 
in  plain  English,  Ton  never  con 
depend  on  eleven  amateur  batsmen 
not  to  have  four  or  five  at  least 
among  the  number  who  will  be 
suddenly  betrayed  into  some  vnld 
trick  which  no  professional  would 
ever  dream  of. 

This  want  of  confirmed  habits  of 
play  marks  ihe  difiference  between 
young  players  and  old.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  ways  of  being 
out — ten  at  the  least — dangers  wMch 
Pilch  would  avoid  even  if  he  played 
at  sixty  years  of  age.  And  these 
ten  foolifi^  tricks  make  such  a  set- 
off against  play  in  other  respects  the 
most  brilliant,  that  I  am  never  sur- 
prised to  see  the  dull,  monotonous 
batting  of  an  average  professional 
produce  a  better  average  than  one 
of  the  most  dashing  of  the  ama- 
teurs. 

Add  to  all  these  causes  of  inferi- 
oriiy  that  'the  Gentlemen'  have 
nerves  but  the  Players  have  none. 
Their  powers  vary  more  fi'om  day 
to  day;  th^  are  more  subject  to 
atmospheric  influences— to  wit,  th6 
atmosphere  of  opera  boxes  and  hot 
rooms,  and  not  the  better  for  cool- 
ing down  by  ice  and  re&igeratons 
various.  I  am  afraid  of  appearing 
to  reflect  upon  their  pluck,  though 
in  reality  it  is  a  point  rather  of  sen- 
sitiveness, or  I  would  say  that  the 
Gentlemen's  Eleven  is  more  subject 
to  a  panic  and  more  easily  demora- 
Hzed  when  the  game  goes  one  way. 

Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, I  was  so  bold  as  to  say  to  a 
friend  that  tiie  Gentlemen  were  not 
beaten  by  the  bowling  only— nay,  I 
would  put  Jackson  and  Tarrant  on 
the  Gentlemen's  side,  and  back  the 
Players  after  all.  This  opinion  being 
received  with  amazement,  I  argued 
that  the  Eleven  Players  of  England 
would,  against  Jackson  and  Tar- 
rant, be  worth  140  to  150  runs  on 
Lord's,  with  wickets  as  th^  are 
now  prepared,  whereas  the  Gentle- 
men were  not  worth  above  100. 

A  man  whom  nuuqr  call  the  best 
player  ^n  England  stood  by  and 
observed,  'Sir,  I  would  back  the 
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PJi^ets,  becanae  our  butting  is  mnoh 
better.  The  plain  truth  is  the 
Qenttemen  do  not "  play  the  game." ' 
(He  meant '  they  eaonot  be  depended 
on  to  play  the  game/)  '  I  can  play 
as  fast  a  game  as  any  one  of  them 
if  I  please ;  but  I  dure  not  do  it. 
And  if  they  played,  as  tto  do,  on 
e^ry  yazie^  of  ground  and  agamst 
continually  stia^g^  bowling,  they 
would  soon  find  it  out' 

fie  meant  to  say  that  guess  hitting'^ 
— ^hitting  out  fbt  the  long  field  be- 
£aie  thare  is  time  to  see  the  rise  of  the 
ball^and  putting  hitting  first  instead 
of  de&noe  fixBt--that  this  would 
nerer  answer.  The  Ph^er  walliB 
up  to  his  wioket  to  make  what  is  on 
md  ball:  but  the  very  appearance 
of  the  Gentleman  shows  that  he  is 
impatient  of  enrezy  boll  that  is  not 
fit  for  hittmg. 

I  ana  quite  sure  that  in  the  days 
when  the  Hons.  Ponsonl^  and  Grim- 
fltcm  formed  the  Gentlemen's  Eleven 
you  did  not  see  the  same  wild  play 
you  see  at  present  They  'played 
the  game/  and  much  of  the  present 
hittmg  was  then  not  practised,  not 
becaofle  they  could  not  do  it,  but 
bacaase  it  had  beian  tried  and  not 
finmd  to  answer.  The  bowling  of 
Lillywhite,  Cobbett,  Bedgate,  and 
HiUyer  had  H^i  aoourac^  of  pitch 
and  tiiat  erratic  spin  about  it  that 
eiTOiyihing  but  a  seyere  style  of 
defimoe  was  pioYed  a  loss  in  a  yeiy 
short  time. 

The  Uniyersities'  match  had  more 
than  one  point  of  mtereet,  to  me 
eqiedally,  as  I  had  the  honour  of 
playing  the  first  Uniyersities'  match 
that  ever  was  played  at  Lord's, 
tiioagh  the  Cantabs,  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert Jenner,  played  once  at  Oxford 
in  J8a9.  In  1836  among  my  oppo- 
nents I  could  reokon  the  well-known 
names  of  Chades  Taylor,  Frederic 
Ponsonby,  and  BroughtQu-^and  we 
should  haye  .had  Eirwan,  but  the 
Sing's  men  could  not  play.  And 
whore,  after  twenty-fi&yen  years,  are 
my  old  compeers?  (Bawlinson  is 
deep  in  Egyptian  and  other  his- 
tosic  retearohes;  Byle  is  sowing 
faroadeast  traote  and  good  seed  of 
other  kinds;  0.  Puke  Yonge  sup- 
plies ammunition  far  iflie  shooting* 
gnmnds  of  Etonian  and  many  other 
'young  ideai^'  and  older  minds  too— 


for  we  had  flsyen  dassmenor  pziae- 
men  in  our  Eleyen,  and  £Dur  at 
least  h»ye  passed  away.  Goring  is 
lost  to  Sussex;  Yanoe  was  killed  by 
a  M,  as  both  his  &thar  and  his 
brother  had  been  before  him;  Sib- 
thorpe,  and,  but  one  month  since, 
Oharles,  the  last  surviying  son  of 
Lord  Erederic  Beauolerk,  are  num- 
bered with  the  deed. 

In  the  two  Eleyens  we  recognized 
by  then:  names  a  son  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  in  the  Cambridge  Eleyen  of 
18  j8 ;  Wright,  son  of  F.  B.  Wright, 
of  the  flEonons  Wykehamist  Eleven, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Oxford  Eleyen 
in  the  days  of  Enatohbull,  Meyxiok, 
Pxioe,  Pool,  and  others;  and  Gamier, 
son  of  one  of  the  steadiest  of  our 
Eleyen  at  the  same  date. 

And  what  comparison  do  we  draw 
of  the  play  of  mese  as  oon^paared 
with  our  own  days?  Though  in 
some  lespect  laudaiar  tempori$acti9e 
puero,  I  must  admit  that  round-arm 
Dowlmg  was  in  its  infimpy.  The 
Cantabs  gaye  us  33  by  wides,  and 
we  gaye  them  14;  and  as  to  the 
batting,  we  had  not  aboye  three  in 
our  Oiiord  Eleyen  who  would  haye 
been  worthy  a  place  in  the  same 
side  now.  Of  the  Cambridge  players 
I  cannot  speak  so  positiyely,  but  I 
think  three  is  as  many  bats  as  they 
could  haye  supplied  to  a  side  as  good 
as  pkyed  this  year  at  Lord's.  How- 
eyer,  a  year  or  two  later  made  a 
great  dififeranoe,  Oxford  haying  Mr. 
Lowth,  who  bowled  snooesafdUy 
against  the  Players,  and  Idxl  Charles 
Gfi^ylor  haying  seyeral  in  his  Eleyen 
neady  as  good  as  himself.  Still  the 
play  of  this  date  must  not  be  under- 
rated, because  the  M.  C.  C,  with 
Cobbett,  Lillywhite,  and  Bailey, 
nearly  at  their  best  day  found  men 
at  both  Uniyersities  to  score  from 
30  to  50  rons—^  score  feir  too  many 
lor  anything  but  good  play. 

As  to  the  Uniyersities'  contest  on 
the  23nd  of  June,  in  the  presence 
of  some  six  thousand  i^ctators, 
eyery  one  was  speculating  on  the 
probable  result  of  the  match— a 
point  in  which  'tioere  was  acope 
far  aoKgnments  on  both  sides,  line 
Oxonians  had  been  reputed  the 
stronger :  still,  the  adbieyements  of 
the  ficnu  C.  G.  I^telton  against 
the  .Surrey  bowlers  gaye  quite  as 
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fair  a  promise  as  anything  the 
Oxonians  had  done  against  the 
Marylebone ;  and  as  the  Cambridge 
had  first  innings  they  were  rather 
the  fiiYOTuites  with  the  betting  men. 
Neither  had  the  game 'commenoed 
above  ten  minnteis  before  things 
look^  yery  fair  for  Cambridge.  The 
Hon.  T.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Tuck  were 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Teape  and  B.  C. 
Walker ;  and  so  well  did  they  play 
the  bowling,  which  was  yeiy  good, 
that  1 7  were  scored  without  loss  of  a 
wicket;  and  well  knowing  that  in 
oriclret  the  *  first  blow  is  half  the 
battle/  we  were  ahnost  aficaid  the 
bowling  might  be  collared  at  the 
first  throw  off.  But  then  there  came 
an  important  change.  The  Hon.  T. 
De  Grey  was  caught  clererly  at 
short-leg;  his  successor,  Mr.  Mar- 
shal brilliantly  caught  by  Mr. 
Haygarth,  undoubtedly  a  first-rate 
widcet  keeper;  and  soon  such  frac- 
tions as  f ,  i,  ^  spoke  of  a  different 
state  of  things. 

And  now  Mr.  Daniel,  known  as  a 
fearful  hitter,  and  the  Hon.  C.  G. 
Lyttelton  were  partners,  and  the 
Oxonians,  fearing  a  stand  made  by 
two  such  men,  replaced  Mr.  Teape 
by  Mr.  Scott,  a  left-handed  bowler 
much  &ster  than  Jackson:  whom 
on  rougher  ground  even  Grundy 
seemed  to  play  with  his  chin  high 
in  air.  Thischange  proved  success- 
ful. Mr.  Daniel's  wicket  and  his 
successor's  fell  by  two  successive 
balls;  and  then  Mr.  Scott  bowled 
wides  enough  to  shame  his  side  into 
taking  him  off :  though  to  win  the 
game  I  should  have  kept  him  on^ 
for  no  one  could  do  anything  with 
his  balls.  Still  neither  in  length  or 
straightness  was  there  anything  to 
lecommend  it  On  smooth  ground 
it  would  be  worth  very  little.  . 

The  Hon.  0.  G.  Lyttelton  ('not 
out,  19  '^  played  very  like  a  player 
— steadily  and  judiciously,  in  a  s^le 
that  showed  more  cricket  than  all  the 
swiping  in  the  match.  But  his  side 
was  aU  down  for  only  65.  This 
seemed  very  smaU ;  but  the  sodden 
and  deceitful  working  of  the  ground, 
old  players  remarked,  might  puzzle 
the  other  side  also. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Gamier, 
whom  we  deemed  especially  likdy 
to  feel  at  home  at  Lord's,  began  well 


to  the  point  of  17,  when  Mr.  Gamier 
was  beautifiilly  caught  at  short  slip ; 
next  came  Mr.  Wright — '  Wright  of 
Bossall  School ' — a  name  by  which 
that  gentleman  was  known  after  his 
score  of  50,  made  quite  like  a  player 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  no  mistake, 
in  the  North  and  South  match  last 
year.  Wright  was  the  man  we 
would  have  backed,  especially  at 
Lord's,  at  choice  agajnst  any  one  of 
either  side ;  but '  the  Fates  forbade :' 
he  was  bowled  at  once  by  one  of 
Mr.  Plowden's  slow  balls :  and  now 
the  wickets,  like  those  of  Cambridge, 
fell  apace.  Mr.  Evans  made  a  stand 
for  35  fortunately,  though  Mr. 
Plowden  took  a  wicket  with  almost 
every  ball  that  could  have  hit  one 
— how,  or  why,  we  did  not  under- 
stand. The  talk  of  the  Pavilion 
was  that  'he  had  established  a 
ftmk,'  with  the  usual  disasters  con- 
sequent on  all  demoralized  and 
panic-stricken  forces.  But  we  think 
there  was  no  little  luck  in  the 
matter.  For  slow  bowling  working 
remarkably  on  that  damp  ground, 
as  Mr.  Plowden's  did,  it  is  rather 
dangerous  to  play  back;  still,  very 
few  players  do  we  ever  see  playing 
'  slows '  forward  and  getting  at  the 
pitch  of  them  till  they  have  waited 
an  Over  or  two  to»get  their  eyes 
open ;  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Plowden, 
before  that  desirable  object  had  been 
arrived  at,  he  had  settled  his  man. 
The  Oxonians  came  out  in  a  minority 
of  7  runs. 

Still,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Oxford  side  had  the  bettor  bowling, 
and  we  looked  confidently  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  second  innings. 

Neither  were  we  disappointed. 
Mr.  Youles  and  Mr.  Teape  bowled 
remarkably  well;  and  the  ground 
helped  the  bowlers  very  much. 
With  such  bowling  and  wicket- 
keeping  very  littie  £tting  could  be 
expected.  Lyttelton  was  bowled  by 
a  call  that  broke  down  the  hill 
beyond  computation,  and  the  whole 
innings  was  out  61. 

The  Oxonians  had  thus  to  make 
69  only  to  win.  Mr.  Gamier,  now 
deemed  as  valuable  a  bat  as  any  on 
their  side,  was  out  for  3  runs,  and 
theplay  ended  for  the  first  day. 

The  fielding  on  both  sides  had 
been  first-rata     Mr.  Marshall   at 
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longHstop,  Mr.  Daniel  at  long-leg, 
and  Mr.  Wright  at  point,  with  Mr. 
Gamier—attracted  especial  admira- 
tion, though  there  was  scarcely  a 
second-rate  fieldsman  on  either 
side.  Indeed,  accustomed  as  we 
haye  been  to  see  the  professionals 
field— much  older  men,  and  men 
wanting  that  zest  and  stimulus 
which  never  is  more  rife  than  in 
our  University  contests — ^we  were 
struck  with  the  difference  of  the 
activity  of  youth  and  maturer  years. 

About  twenty  is  the  age  of  the 
most  elastic  tissues.  Mr.  Marshall 
we  saw  make  a  catch  at  the  Oval 
which  Mortlock  would  never  have 
hoped  to  reach ;  and  Mr.  Tuck  at 
point  caught  Mr.  Walker  by  run- 
ning in  to  a  ball  which  Caq)enter 
could  not  have  been  down  quick 
enough  to  save;  and  every  long 
hit  was  saved  for  a  three,  when 
usual  it  were  four.  The  byes  or  leg- 
byes,  which,  with  the  best  play, 
average  4  to  100  runs,  were  only  2  to 
136  lost  by  Oxford,  and  6  to  127  by 
Cambridge— very  good,  considering 
Mr.  Hope  Grant  bowls,  like  Mr.  Scott, 
an  eztraordinaiy  pace. 

It  wasfortunate  for  Cambridge  that 
Mr.  Daniel  caught  Mr.  Mitchell  at 
long-leg  for  2.  runs.  The  fine  innings 
hehas  made  since  at  the  Oval  for 
75  shows  that  he  is  in  his  best  play. 
A  singular  thing  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  second  innings  of  the 
Cambridge  side.  Mr.  Hope  Grant 
was  lame,  and  rather  skipping  than 
running  between  the  wickets,  when 
once  the  ball  was  handled  by  the 
wicket-keeper,  and  Mr.  Grant  three 
yards  at  least  from  home,  yet,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  his  wicbst  was  not 
put  down.  '  How  magnanimous,  not 
to  take  advantage  of  a  lame  man  I' 
said  some;  but  the  truth  was,  he 
owed  his  escape  and  ten  runs  to  the 
score  to  the  &ct  that  the  wicket- 
keeper  thought  no  run  was  being 
attempted! 

Tuesday  was  a  beautifully  bright 
—quite  a  cricket  day,  and  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  spectators 
came  to  see  the '  tug  of  war.'  Under 
no  drcnmstances  could  any  one 
reasonably  expect  to  see  nine  such 
wickets  lowered  for  66  runs,  but  the 
state  of  the  ground^now  much 
moro  lively  and  true,  was  much  less 


£Avourable  for  Mr.  Plowden's  bowl- 
ing. 

The  Cambridge  began  .with  Mr. 
Hope  Grant — perhaps  not  a  bad 
move.  Steady  play  could  hardly 
win,  and  very  swift  bowling  is 
known  to  have  its  lucky  days  with 
two  or  three  wickets  to  an  Over^ 
and  though  this  happens  but  once 
in  a  season,  we  always  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  game  is  on  the 
dice.  However,  Mr.  Grant*s,  imlike 
Mr.  Scott's  fiast  bowling,  is  of  the 
plainest  description,  and  was  played 
confidently  and  well,  both  by  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Inge,  and  as  to 
Mr.  Plowden's  bowlii^,  after  one  or 
two  Overs,  it  was  quite  evident  he 
had  mot  his  match:  he  was  regularly 
'understood'  and  'found  out' 
Every  ball  pitched  near  enough  not 
to  be  played  easily  back,  almost  as  a 
long  hop,  Mr.  Inge  boldly  stepped 
in  to  meet  quite  at  the  pitch,  and, 
without  hfting  it,  drove  it  safely  and 
forcibly  to  the  comer  of  the  ground : 
threes  and  fours  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Mr.  Walker  was  cleverly 
caught,  as  aforesaid,  by  Mr.  Tuck 
at  point;  still  the  same  game  did 
Mr.  Inge  continue  with  Mr.  Evans 
as  his  partner,  till  the  scorers  held 
up  their  broadsheets  to  say  Enough 
— ^and  out  of  the  68  runs  48  were 
made  by  Mr.  Inge. 

Thus  ended  the  twenty-seventh 
match  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Each  University  had  won 
thirteen  previously,  and  now  the 
Oxonians  have  one  game  in  advance. 
If  we  reckon  batting,  bowling,  and 
especially  wicket-keeping  (which  is 
rarely  very  good),  as  well  as  fielding, 
we  doubt  if  Oxford  ever  sent  a 
bett^  Eleven  into  the  field.  The 
batting  of  both  sides,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  open  to  the  remark, 
too  widely  applicable  at  Uie  present 
day,  that  the  play  seems  too  much 
accommodated  to  that  modem  race 
of  coffnoacenti  who  come  to  Lord's 
to  see— not  batting,  but  hitting,  and 
hitting  of  the  '  astronomical '  kind ; 
for  we  observe  that  the  higher  it 
goes  in  the  air  the  more  vociferously 
do  people  applaud  it.  The  tmth  is 
men  bat — remember  we  do  not  say 
'practise  batting '—too  much.  They 
swipe  away  by  tiie  hour,  fiJladously 
supposing  that  they  have  only  to 
M  a 
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practise  hittiiig,  and  that  stopping  are  formed  in  onr  cricket  fields  as  in 
or  systematic  play  (since  they  imow  onr  schools,  and  many  are  disci- 
how  it  shonld  be  done  in  a  strict  plined  in  the  one  who  learn  little  in 
match)  they  can  command  at  any  the  other.  He  therefore  insists  on 
time.  Never  was  there  a  greater  '  playing  with  the  head.'  But  these 
mistake ;  as  you  do  iri  practice  so  will  and  siimlar  opinions  he  has  endea- 
you  do  in  a  game — ^habit  is  a  mnch  voured  to  illustrate  in  an  o'er-true 
stronger  principle  than  resolution,  tale  of  school,  college,  and  London 
quite  as  much  so  in  cricket  as  in  life.* 

matters  of  more  serious  consequence.         ♦  <  Dragon's  Teeth.'    By  the  Rev.  James 

The  writer  of  these  papers  has  al-  Pycroft.    2  vols,  at  Booth's,  and  all  ciiv 

ways  maintained  that  Taluable  habits  culating  libraries. 


RICHMOND  HILL. 

THE  silence  of  the  eyening  comes  apace, 
And  twih'ght  gathers  in  the  shadows  still : 
At  such  an  hour,  so  loyely  is  the  place, 
One  could  not  choose  but  stroll  on  Richmond  Hill. 

The  paradise  of  poets,  who  have  sung 

Its  beauties— but,  we  ask,  if  poets'  lays. 
Or  eloquence  from  any  mortal  tongue. 

Could  hope  to  say  enough  in  Richmond's  praise? 

Go  ask  those  ladies,  who,  with  many  a  smile 
And  pretty  glance  are  moving  to  and  fro— 

They  stop,  and  on  the  landscape  gaze  a  while, 
And  tuniing  round  they  answer,  smiling,  *  No.' 

Gk)  ask  the  stately  swell,  who  through  his  glass 

Looks  at  the  ladies  that  about  him  go ; 
He  will  glance  round  him  with  admiring  &cc, 

And  answer  with  enthusiastic  '  No.' 

And  when  men  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare. 
Leaving  the  town  behind  them,  they  may  fill 

Their  hearts  with  gladness,  in  a  place  so  fait 
And  fidl  of  memories  as  Richmond  Hill. . 

When  it  grows  late,  and  people  one  by  one 

Depart,  and  all  the  air  is  still  around, 
"When  we  are  left  with  reverie  alone 

Or  fiEuiy  fancy  on  the  enchanted  ground ; 

More  &ir  the  place  than  ever!  and  there  floats- 
While  not  a  leaf  is  ruffled  by  a  breeze — 

Radiance  from  star  to  star—those  silver  boats 
That  ride  at  anchor  in  the  heavenly  seas. 

Then  might  one  wish  that,  as  earth's  troubles  fill 
Our  anxious  hearts  with  care  and  lives  with  pain. 

The  sun  that  set  behind  yon  distant  hill 
Might  never  rise  to  look  on  woe  again. 

L.C. 
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GOLF. 

*  Nam  etiam  exddentes, 
Unius  admoDitione  verbi  in 
Hemoriam  reponuntur.* — Quint.  Inst, 

iLEASANT  is  the  sound  of  golf     balls^but  golf  is  a  perpetual  innings. 


to  thousands  of  Scotchmen,  and 
to  not  a  few  Englishm^^  recalling 
many  a  fidendly  contest  and  many 
a  cheerful  walk  in  the  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  the  open  links — ^pleasant, 
though  sad,  the  memories  of  golfing 
friends  and  companions  scattered — 
or  gone. 

This  purely  national  game  has 
the  special  recommendation  that  it 
can  he  played  and  enjoyed  at  all 
ages  and  by  all  classes.  Doubtless 
tiiere  is  a  wide  difference  in  a  con- 
test between  a  couple  of  old  gentle- 
men who  walk  at  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  whose  longest  strokes  are  fifty 
or  sixty  yards,  and  the  strong  and 
flkilftd  play  of  two  fine  golfers,  who 
send  their  balls  whizzmg  fisur  and 
sure  oyer  bank  and  brae ;  but  each 
party  has  equal  interest  and  ei]joy- 
ment,  equal  air,  and  exercise.  The 
artisan  and  the  schoolboy  have 
their  intervals  of  leisure  for  the 
healthftd  game,  and  can  have  their 
daily  round,  without  expense,  and 
without  being  bound  to  remain  too 
long ;  while  me  active  man  of  busi- 
ness may,  from  time  to  time,  relax 
a  little,  have  his  golf,  and  be  quite 
within  call  for  any  pressing  duty. 

These  advantages,  and  the  wide, 
expensive,  healthful  nature  of  the 
game,  mi^e  it  justly  popular,  &r 
D^cmd  such  afiGurs  as  bowls,  quoits, 
dec,  which  are  cramped  pastimes, 
weU  enough  for  a  time,  but  not 
free,  open  exercise,  and  no  more 
to  be  compared  with  golf  than  an 
«mble  in  Botten  Bow  with  a  crash- 
ing gallop  in  Leicestershire. 

Cricket  is  a  noble  game,  but  it 
requires  constant  practice  to  do  any 
good— a  score  or  so  of  players  to 
make  a  game  of  interest— and  a 
lengthened  time  to  play.  More- 
over, one's  day's  comfort  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  trifiing  slip  or  mis- 
chance; one  gets  put  out,  having 
had  no  play,  and  vexed  and  discon- 
tented past  remedy.  Nay;  even 
under  ue  most  favourable  circum- 
stances four-fifths  of  the  time  is 
«peDt  in  looking  on,  or  trotting  after 


Mistakes  or  mishaps  may  be  reme- 
died by  carefcd  play — it  affords 
agreeable  change  of  place  and 
variety  of  ground — time  is  one's 
own,  and  temper  is  rarely  too  sorely 
tried.  CMcket!  pooh,  pooh,  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on  I 

But,  friend  Sawney,  saith  the 
reader,  are  hunting,  shooting,  and 
fishing  not  equal  to  your  glorified 
golf?  Granted ;  but  they  demand 
travel,  time,  leisure,  money,  and 
there  are  such  things  as  blank 
days.  Golf  has  no  blcmk  days,  and 
always  beautifully  suits  itself  to  the 
resotbrces  of  her  Mi^t/s  subjects 
in  tendon,  time,  and  tin.— a  £.  n. 

Golf  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Kings  have  delighted  to  send  afar 
the  flying  ball  and  make  the  skilful 
put.  Statesmen,  soldiers,  and  men 
of  science  have  all  their  representa- 
tives on  the  golfing  green,  and  at 
this  moment  there  are  few  men  of 
mark  in  Scotland  who  are  not  mem- 
bers-of  a  golf  club. 

The  dashing  fox-hunter  eiyoys 
this  open  game  particularly;  in- 
deed, the  late  Sir  D.  Baird,  who 
was  noted  both  as  a  fox-hunter  and 
a  golfer,  declared  that,  if  obliged^  he 
would  rather  forego  his  hunting. 

The  gallant  Sir  Hope  Grant  is 
a  keen  and  fimious  golfer,  and  in 
the  midst  of  arduous  work  abroad, 
longed  for  a  good  game,  and,  when 
lately  home,  enjoyed  it  to  the  fall. 

Any  day,  on  St  Andrew's  links, 
may  be  obiserved  an  old  grey-haired 
gentleman  riding  (by  special  privi- 
lege) a  pony,  and  dismounting  to 
make  lus  stroke.  This  is  the  brave 
General  Sir  J.  Lowe. 

Equal  enjoyment  has  the  man  of 
science,  business,  or  leisure  in  this 
&scinating  game;  and  yet  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  yet  tirae, 
that  in  this  ninetecntJi  century 
there  are  unfortunates  who  have 
never  even  heard  of  golf—  and 
others,  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  in  whose  benighted 
minds  the  game  of  games  is  asso- 
ciated with   hinch-pin,   nurr   and 
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r,  and  such  plebeian  mysteries, 
readers  are  of  another  stamp; 
many  know  the  game,  and  \nll  r^ 
of  it  with  pleasure.  Others  having 
of  course  seen,  read,  or  heard  of 
golf,  must  bum  for  information,  and 
seek  a  yet  clearer  understanding  of 
how  it  is  done. 

For  this  end  I  shall  endeayour^ 
shortly  and  plainly,  without  tech- 
nicality, to  explain  the  implements 
used  in  golf;  and  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  is  played— referring 
my  reader,  for  minute  detail  and 
practical  guidance,  to  a  work  on  the 
subject,  entitled  'Rambling  Re- 
marks on  Golf,'  •  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh. 

The  requisites  for  playing  this 
game  in  completeness  and  comfort 
are — 

A  set  of  clubs  of  rarious  size^ ; 

A  knowing  caddy  (or  club  earner) ; 

A  few  golf  balls ;  and 

A  good  sort  of  fellow  to  play 
against. 

A  set  of  clubs  of  eight  or  ten  may 
cost  about  2I.  or  3^.,  and  should  last 
nearly  a  lifetime,  with  a  trifling 
occasional  outlay  for  a  new  club,  or 
chance  breakage. 

These  clubs  are  of  different  lengths, 
from  tliirty-six  to  forty-five  inches, 
with  shafte  of  seasoned  hickory,  ash, 
or  lancewood,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thumb  at  the  handle, 
and  tapering  to  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
head  is  spliced  on. 

The  club  heads  are  of  varied 
forms,  to  suit  the  stroke  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  where  the  ball 
may  happen  to  lie ;  they  are  care- 
fully and  neatly  feshioned  of  thorn 
or  other  tough  wood,  and  are 
loaded  with  lead  and  &ced  with 
horn. 

Two  or  three  of  a  set  of  clubs 
have  heads  of  flattened  iron  for 
striking  the  ball  out  of  difficult 
ground. 

Each  club  in  the  set  has  a  dif- 
ferent name  ('play  club,'  'spoon,' 
'  cleek,'  '  putter,'  &c.),  and  is  placed 
at  once  by  the  caddy  into  the  player's 
hands,  when  required. 

Qolf  balls  are  about  half  the  size 

*  So  miscalled,  as  the  rambling  remarks 
are  few  and  dry ;  yet  it  is  a  perfect  manual 
of  golf,  curiously  definite  and  coiTect. 


of  a  billiard  ball,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago,  they  were  made  by  cram- 
ming leather  cases  with  feathers, 
and  then  cost  as.  (d,  or  39.  each. 
Now  they  are  made  of  hammered 
gutta-percha,  and  painted  white; 
Qiey  are  hard  as  wood,  and  heavier; 
these  gutta-percha  balls  fly  quite 
as  &r  as  the  old  sort,  and  run  truer 
on  the  ground,  from  being  more 
spherical. 

A  feur  stroke  at  golf  may  be  said 
to  be  firom  a  hundred  and  fif^  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy  yards.  Now 
and  then  a  long  driver  may  send 
a  ball  above  two  hundred  yards  if  it 
should  get  a  smooth  run  on  alighting. 
In  all  strokes,  both  hands  are  us^ 
with  the  club,  which  is  bound  at 
the  handle  with  leather  strips,  to 
make  the  grasp  firmer. 

Golf  is  played  on  wide  open  parks, 
meadows,  or  '  links '  ♦—a  match,  or 
game,  is  usually  between  two  per- 
sons, each  playing  his  own  ball. 
When  foursome  or  double  matches 
are  played,  stLQ  only  two  balls  are 
used,  and  played  alternately  by  the 
parties— the  match  being  two  against 
two.  The  holes  are  from  a  hundi'od 
and  fifty  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart 

The  game  consists  simply  in  this : 

Each  party  strikes  his  ball  in 
turn  towards  the  hole,  and  he  who 
reaches  it  and  holes  his  ball  in 
fewest  strokes,  gains  the  hole ;  and 
as  the  players  walk  on  and  play 
their  own  ball  by  alternate  strokes, 
watching  each  other^s  play,  it  makes 
the  match  sociable  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. The  first  hole  is  decided 
either  by  being  divided,  or  what  is 
called  halved ;  or  is  won  by  one  of 
the  players  having  done  it  in  fewer 
strokes  than  the  other. 

The  winner  of  the  minority  of 
holes  in  the  round,  gains  the  match, 
and  also  counts  the  number  of  holes 
by  which  he  has  beaten  his  anti^o- 
nist.  Thus,  if  the  round  be  eighteen 
holes,  and  one  of  the  players  hm 
gained  twelve  of  the  round,  he  is 
said  to  win  a  match  and  six  holes. 

At  the  great  golf  meetings,  only 
one  day  is  allowed  in  playing  for 

*  Links,  the  term  given  in  Scotland  to 
extensive  grassy  tracts  by  the  sea-shore: 
those  played  on  are  miles  in  extent.  A 
round  of  St.  Andrew's  links  is  four  and  a 
half  miles. 
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medalfi  or  prizes  of  honotir^  the 
laniels  being  decided,  at  this  time,  by 
doing  the  holes  in  rotation  in  fewesfc 
strokes,  as  indiyidnal  contests,  for 
a  majority  of  holes,  would  be  in- 
terminable. 

Next  day  is  resumed  the  more 
pleasant  fiishion  of  party  contests 
and  counting  the  holes:  this 
makes  matters  go  mtLch  more  plea- 
santly than  by  a  long  reckoning. 
Each  hole  stands  for  itself,  as  that 
one  is  gained  or  lost,  and  with  the 
exception  of  scoring  one  (in,  say  a 
round  of  tw^ty,  to  either  party) 
the  errors  of  the  past  are  left  be- 
hind—one  hole  lost  being  the  direst 
result  from  any  single  act  of  bad 
play  or  torn  of  fortnne,  howeyer 
disastrous  at  the  moment  This 
elasticity  is  the  beautiful  feature  of 
the  game. 

So,  gentle  reader,  having  both 
lucidly  and  curtly  i^own  you  the 
golfer's  weapons  and  mode  of  war- 
fiEuie,  let  us  now  have  a  pleasant  little 
journey  and  see  a  Tezitable  cam- 
paign. 

Fancy  then,  that,  Asmodeus-like, 
I  haye  carried  yoi]i  to  Si  Andrews, 
the  Melton  of  golf,  and  the  yery 
Palmyra  of  ecclesiastical  ruins. 

Fancy  that  we  have  trayersed  the 
clean,  aiiy  streets  of  the  Scottish 
Oxford,  yisited  her  grand  and  per- 
fect library,  and  admired  her  noble 
colleges;  that  we  haye  passed  by 
hoary  tower  and  through  moulder- 
ing archway;  moyed  thoughtfully 
by  the  tombs  of  burly  soldier,  gentle 
scholar,  and  scheming  priest;  flitted 
in  monastic  gloom  through  the 
goigeous  and  gigantic  cathedral  re- 
mains of  this  antique  little  dty; 
and  that  we  now  stand,  in  the  bk^- 
ing  sunshine,  on  the  battery  front- 
ing the  German  Ocean. 

What  a  change!  firom  the  con- 
templation of  hoary  damp  and. 
ghoulish  decay,  to  face  the  eyer- 
liying  freshness  of  the  glittering  sea, 
stretching  in  unrnffled  beau]^  to 
the  yery  yerge  of  the  horizon. 

Is  it  not  a  yision  of  promise  and 
peace?  From  isx  below  come  the 
sweet  yoices  of  children  gathering 
shells,  and  out  in  the  bay  the  sea- 
mews  are  floating  listlessly  on  the 
smooth  swell  of  the  tide  waye. 

Now  take  a  dgar  and  come  along 
to  the  links.     Not  yet.     You  are 


asking  what  are  these  great  ivy- 
coyered  ruins  on  the  promontory? 
The  crumbling  remams  of  the  proud 
Cardinal  Beaton's  castle.  Ay, 
changed,  indeed,  are  these  yaulted 
arches  and  sculptured  battlements. 
Mark  the  yast  space  enclosed  within 
the  broken  wall.  Tes,  I  mean  that 
now  grassy  platform,  where  girls 
are  laughing  and  playing  croquet — 
that  platform,  once  the  payement 
of  the  castle,  trod  by  haughty  priest 
and  predatory  noble— fJEoicy  one  of 
those  rapacious  falcons  entering 
that  merry  doyecotl  Eheu!  for  the 
croquet ;  but  we  must  moye,  as  we 
haye  not  come  to  study  past  glories, 
but  present  golf. 

At  last  we  are  at  the  right  place — 
that  neat  building  below  the  obelisk 
is  the  club-house.  Ck>me  in  and 
be  introduced.  Well,  we  shall 
suppose  Mendly  greetings,  <&c., 
within  the  fine,  cheerful,  roomy 
parlour,  whose  windows  look  right 
upon  the  glorious  expanse  of  t£at 
paradise  of  golfers,  the  Links  of  St 
Andrews. 

It  is  now  half-past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon;  seyerai  parties  haye  al- 
ready started,  with  the  proper  in- 
tervals demanded  by  strict  rule,  for 
the  safety  and  conyenience  of  players. 
There  are  still  a  few  players  left, 
and  these  are  donning  their  light 
jackets  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  or 
giving  out  their  implements  to  their 
caddies:  two  or  three  old  gentle- 
men, non-players,  are  quietly  smok- 
ing their  morning  cigar,  and  dis- 
cussing the  news.  Ah  I  here  they 
come  at  last,  the  two  I  wish  you  to 

see    play   (Oapt.   F and   Mr. 

M ) ;  they  are  very  well  matched, 

and  both  first-rate  golfers.  While 
the  Captain  is  giving  out  his  clubs, 

and  1M&,  M scribbling  a  note, 

we  shall  go  out  to  the  starting- 
place,  they  will  be  on  the  links  pre- 
sently. 

Before  they  come  out,  I  may  pre- 
mise that  there  are  few  games  where 
the  probable  results  may  be  so 
nearly  calculated  on  as  golf.  In 
cricket  or  billiards  a  slip  or  a  fluke 
may  be  &tal.  Not  so  in  golf;  what 
is  called  luck  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
unimportant  item— a  bad  hreak^  per- 
haps, that  means,  the  ball  being 
diverted  in  its  course  from  alighting 
on  a  stone  or  broken  ground;  but 
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this  does  not  necessarily  lose  the  hole^ 
and  is  not  often  minous  if  it  should: 
good  luck,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
nearly  confined  to  a  good  break,  or 
to  a  steal,  that  is,  holing  the  ball  at 
an  unusual  and  unlikely  distance; 
but  even  this  is  not  all  luck,  for  the 
ball  must  have  been  well  and  care- 
fully played,  although,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  over-rewarded.  Indeed,  as  a 
rule,  with  very  few  exceptions  (and 
these  neither  frequent  nor  vital) 
good  play  leads  to  good  results, 
while  bad  play  infallibly  leads  to 
grief.  No  flukes  in  golf;  and  the 
Devil  himself  could  not  cheat. 

Oh!  the  caddies  have  just  placed 
the  balls  for  the  hit  off,  and  the 
players,  club  in  hand,  are  about 
making  the  start.  You  observe 
they  are  both  handsome  men,  in 
prime  vigour  and  activity.  As  yon 
must  see  golf  in  perfection,  we  shall 
go  the  round  along  with  them. 

The   balls    being   teed.  Captain 

F- hits   off,   driving   his   ball 

about  one  hundred  and.  sixty  yards 
towards  the  hole.  Mr.  M fol- 
lows, and  his  ball  lies  a  little  to  the 
right  of  that  of  the  Captain.  Let 
us  go  on. 

On  coming  to  the  balls,  Mr.  M 

is  farthest  from  the  hole,  and  so  he 
plays  again, '  One  more :'  this  time 
ho  uses  one  of  his  iron-headed  clubs, 
lifting  his  ball  clear  and  neatly 
across  the  watercourse,  and  drop- 
ping it  within  ten  yards  of  the  hole. 

Captain   F plays   his   second 

stroke,  or  '  the  like,'  and  his  ball  is 

run  close  to  the  hole.    Mr.  M 

plays  his  third  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  hole,  but  not  into  it  Captain 
P—  plays  his  third,  and  holes  his 
ball,  and  Iherefore  wins  the  first 
hole. 

One — in  fevour  of  the  Captain. 
He  has  the  honour  of  leading,  as 
winning  the  last,  and  again  strikes 

off  a  fairish  hit    Mr.  M follows 

with  one  of  those  beautiful  strokes 
now  and  then  made,  the  ball  flying 
for  fifty  or  sixty  yards  close  to  the 
ground,  and  making  a  high,  sweep- 
ing curve  before  alighting :  this  hole 
is  well  contested  and  halved,  each 
player  doing  it  in  equal  strokes. 
Away  they  go  for  the  third.  This 
is  a  very  ticklish  hole,  and  requires 
both  dash  and  prudence  to  make  it 
in  five  strokes.  Well  and  fiEurly  struck 


both.  The  next  stroke  equally  good. 
The  third  the  Captain's  ball  &lls 
short,  and  drops  into  a  bunker,  or 

sandpit    While  M lies  clear, 

F takes  his  heavy  iron,  and  aim- 
ing for  a  sloping  stroke,  and  a  little 
below  his  ball,  hits  with  great  force, 
and  the  ball,  amidst  a  great  puff 
of  sand,  is  lifted  clear  of  ^e  pit 

M ,  though  not  so  fortunate  as 

might  have  been  looked  for,  has  yet 
an  advantage,  and  he  brings  his 
skill  and  care  to  take  full  benefit  of 
his  better  ground,  and  runs  his  ball 
beantifnlly  to  the  edge  of  the  hole. 

Of  course  F requires  two  more 

strokes  to  hole,  and  M holes 

easily  in  one,  and  wins  this  hole. 
And  thus  the  play  is  carried  on 
with  varied  success  from  hole  to 
hole. 

We  are  now  at  the  far  end  of  the 
links,  and  at  the  turn  to  play  home 

Captain  F is  one  hole  ahead. 

All  the  way  home  the  play  is  close 
and  steady.  Mr.  M has  suc- 
ceeded in  rubbing  off  the  hole  he 
was  behind,  and  at  one  period  was 
some  holes  ahead.  When  three 
holes  from  the  finish,  they  are  again 
equal,  the  first  is  divided,  the  second 
skilfully  won  by  the  Captain,  and  the 

last  is  halved.     So  Captain  F 

wins  the  match  only  by  one  hole: 
a  very  equal  and  capital  gome. 

Let  us  go  into  the  club,  and  get 
some  soda  and  sherry.  J^fany  of  &e 
players  are  now  in  the  room,  chat- 
ting over  the  events  of  the  first 
round.  Several  go  round  a  second 
time,  making,  in  all,  a  ten  miles' 
walk,  amongst  others  our  friends 

F and  M .     But  we  have 

had  a  stiff  walk,  so  it  may  be  better 
to  take  a  gentle  saunter  up  the  links, 
and  see.the  different  players  coming 
in. 

Amusing  enough  it  is  to  note  the 
variety.  You  see  that  party  of  four 
who  have  just  passed:  the  match 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  professional 
against  another  gentleman  and  a 
professional.  The  weakest  of  the 
gentlemen  gets  the  best  of  the  two 

Erofessionak  as  his  partner.  They 
ave  been  playing  the  same  match 
over  and  over  for  weeks,  with  varied 
success,  but  unvaried  interest 

See,  again,  these  two  elderly  men ; 
yon  can  tell  at  a  glance  they  are  not 
habittji^s  of  the  links,  but  steady- 
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going  citizens  of  somo  large  town ; 
and,  as  tide  is  now  np,  yon  might 
safely  bet  that  they  have  wives  and 
children  disporting  in  the  sea. 
Note  the  frock  coat  and  light  cap 
of  the  one  and  the  tight  boots  of  the 
other — symptoms,  plain,  of  inno- 
cence. Still  they  are  strong  and 
eager ;  and  the  stouter  gentleman — 
he  with  the  light  cap  and  jolly  face 
—is  gloriously  triumphant,  while 
the  other  is  grimly  receiving  counsel 
from  his  caddy,  and  bent  on  re- 
trieving—bnt,  alas!  not  to-day. 
And  sorely  will  he  be  badgered  at 
the  family  dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

Here  you  see  pass  a  pair  of  dandy 
players,  with  a  lady  or  two  as  spec- 
tators.   There  a  brace  of  boys,  who 


handle  their  clubs  with  an  apiomh 
that  promises  future  greatness.  Aiul 
thus  from  day  to  day  goes  on  tha 
changing  and  lively  pageant,  pr^- 
nant  with  health  and  honest  ploi- 
sura' 

Thus,  gentle  reader  and  fiitura 
golfer,  I  carry  you  back,  and  place 
you  nicely  again  into  your  reading 
chair,  not  wearied,  I  trust,  with  your 
littie  excursion  into  the  region  of 
golf.  And  in  saying  &rewell,  let 
me  hope  that  by-ond-by  you  may  be 
walking  with  active  steps  through 
the  lii^,  muscles  braced  and  club 
in  hand;  and  that, blessing  (as  bless 
you  must)  the  day  you  perused  this 
article,  you  may  include  me  in  tho 
benediction. 

T.  W. 


A  CIKOULAR  LETTEE. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  EUBOPE ! 
Natube  is  great,  but  crino- 
line is  greater !— yea,  gramercy,  too 
great  Perambulating  bell-tents !  ca- 
ricatures of  your  sex,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  to  you— -let  me  reason,  or 
even  question  you.  Are  you  happy 
in  your  fortifications  ?  Are  you  not 
bored  with  the  weight  of  clothing? 
During  the  Illuminations  how  you 
cut  the  shins,  blocked  up  the*  road, 
and  otherwise  disturbed  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  thousands!  Tell 
me  how  long  do  you  intend  to  keep 
your  friends  away  ?  1  would  will- 
ingly walk  with  you  or  drive  with 
you ;  but  really,  as  the  case  at  pre- 
sent stands,  I  must  beg  to  decline. 
I  have  shins  as  well  as  feelings. 
Let  me  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
some  day  see  the  folly  of  your  cos- 
tume, and  will  adopt  something 
more  graceful  and  rational,  and  not 
make  yourselves  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Do  you  know 
that  the  Japanese  ambassadors  took 
crinoline  back  with  them,  thinking, 
very  justly,  that  it  was  the  most  cu- 
rious specimen  of  European  folly 
they  could  take?  How  Moriyama 
laughed  when  he  told  me !  Let  me 
beg  of  you  to  consider  the  matter, 
'  do  da  deahs.' 

How  lovely  you  look  at  a  lal  cos- 
tume, divested  of  your  hideous  skirts ! 


how  nimbly  and  gracefully  you  flit 
about,  causing  the  heart  of  man  to 
be  glad  and  to  smile!  You  appear 
not  the  same  beings— and  were  you 
always  so  attired,  I  should  love  you 
even  unto  distraction;  but  now,  alas! 
it  is  impossible,  and  I  am  compelled 
once  more  to  fiy  the  country,  and 
return  to  fEur-distant  lands,  wheie 
crinoline  hath  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance, nor  ever  will,  I  hope. 
Cruel  ones,  thus  to  drive  away  ona 
who  returned  from  the  East,  predis- 
posed to  lay  his  heart  at  your  '  poor 
teet !'  but  who  is  now  once  more  a 
wanderer  and  a  vagabond.  Tbu  havo 
broken  the  spell,  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion, and  driven  him  to  despair. 
Yea,  I  will  once  more  seek  the 
daughters  of  Eathay,  the  maids  of 
Chung-kwo  (they  who  wear  tho 
breeches !) ;  also  will  yet  find  the  Mu- 
sem^  of  Nipon,  the  skirtless  ones, 
who  occupy  no  space,  whose  petti- 
coats are  circumscribed.  I  fiy! 
Adieu,  women  of  Europe !  Perchance 
I  may  once  more  return,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  you  lovely  as  now, 
but  more  approachable.  Ponder  my 
words — consider  the  subject— coo- 
template  the  Japanese  girl  in  tha 
woodcut,  and  weep!  Farewell!  Bo- 
ware  of  exalted  situations  till  attired 
otherwise ;  and  believe  in  the  dicdn- 
teiested  advice  of  your  iriend, 
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THE  PIEST  TIME  I  SAW   HEE. 
CHAPTER  V. 

IK  WHICH  OUB  SIDE  GETS  BEINFOBOED. 


THE  second  Monday  after  our 
07erheariiig  the  conversation 
between  Agnes  and  Edith,  the  latter 
appeared  at  the  breakfast  table.  She 
headed  it  too,  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  coffee  was  much  hot- 
ter and  stronger,  and  the  table  much 
better  laid  and  supplied  than  when 
Emily  managed  it  I  thought  I 
ought  to  appear  surprised,  though  I 
had  quite  expected  to  see  her  there; 
80 1  put  on  a  smiling  look,  and  said — 

'  Why,  it  is  not  Sunday,  is  it  T 

Edith  did  not  call  me  '  hypocrite,' 
but  she  looked  it,  as,  without  a  word, 
she  turned  her  back  on  me,  and  sat 
down  to  the  table.  I  suppose  Agnes 
understood  that  look,  for  she  was 
colder  than  ever,  and  eyen  silly  Emily 
looked  grava 

No  one  spoke  till  Nelly  came  down 
and  took  her  usual  place ;  tJien  she 
turned  to  me  and  said — 

'Do  you  know,  Mr.  West,  Qeorgy 
is  coming  home  to-day.' 

'  And  who  is  Georgy  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Why,  one  of  us— our  sister,  to  be 
sure.  You  can't  haye  listened  much 
to  our  conversation,  Mr.  West,'  she 
added,  reproachfully, '  or  you  would 
have  heanl  us  speak  of  Georgy.  You 
know  she  is  coming  home  for — that 
is,  till  she  can  find  something  elae.' 

'Our  affairs  can't  interest  Mr. 
West,  Nelly  dear,'  said  Edith. 

I  pretended  not  to  hear  her  re- 
mark, but  turned  to  Nelly,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  all  she  said.  She 
told  me  that  Georgy  was  a  year 
younger  than  Edith,  but  much 
shorter,  and  that  she  was  very  gay 
and  noisy. 

When  I  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  I  met  Edith  coming  out  of 
the  drawing-room,  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  after  the  fashion  of  house- 
maids, when  they  are  doing  what 
they  call  their  'work.'  She  did  not 
look  at  all  vexed  at  seeing  me;  on 
the  contrary,  she  pointed  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  looked  very 
comfortable,  with  its  drawn  curtains 
and  lighted  lamp,  and  said— 


'  We  shall  sit  in  the  drawing-room 
for  the  future,  Mr.  West,  at  least 
whilst  I  am  at  home  to  arrange  it. 
I  dare  say  you  will  find  it  more  suit- 
able to  your  ideas  of  propriety  to 
pass  the  evenings  there  than  in  the 
parlour.' 

'  It  is  certajnly  more  agreeable,'  I 
replied,  stiffly ;  '  still  I  am  sorry  that 
you  should  perform  such  unconge- 
nial work  on  my  account.' 

'Oh I  it  is  not  only  on  your  ac- 
count. I  myself  det^  sitting  with 
a  number  of  persons  in  a  small 
room.  It  is  to  give  myself  the 
luxury  of  being  a  lady  in  the  even- 
ing that  I  act  tiie  housemaid  in  the 
morning.  A  questionable  display  of 
refinement,  perhaps,  you  will  think 
— ^however,  such  is  the  case.' 

She  gathered  up  her  old  dress . 
more  tightly  as  she  spoke,  and  swept 
down  stairs  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen. 

I  could  not  make  out  the  change 
from  amused  contempt  to  bitter  dis- 
dain with  which  she  treated  me.  I 
have  never  lived  much  with  women^ 
certainly  never  studied  their  pecu- 
liarities. I  know  their  general  qua- 
lities and  distinguishing  marks  and 
weaknesses  as  only  books  t^ach 
them,  so  if  I  could  not  understand 
Edith  Bush  I  may  be  excused.  If  I 
had  known  then  what  I  know  now 
of  womankind,  I  should  have  seen 
that  I  personally  had  very  littie  to 
do  with  this  change  in  her  temper. 
I  should  have  guessed  that  there 
was  some  constant  anxiety  annoying 
and  harassing  her,  which,  acting  on 
a  naturally  fiery  and  unbending  dis- 
position, produced  the  effect  1  no- 
ticed. 

«  *  *  • 

I  went  down  to  the  drawing-room 
about  half-past  seven,  and  there  I 
found  a  small,  imp-like  looking 
being,  dressed  in  a  light  flounced 
muslin  with  pink  ribbons,  comfort- 
ably lying  on  the  so&.  As  I  entered 
she  rose  up  with  a  bound,  tossing 
her  brown  curly  hair  back^  and  then 
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looking  np  at  mewithtbe  brighteBt, 
bird-like  fookiDg  eyes,  said — 

'  I  suppoee  yon  are  Mr.  West' 

I  told  ner  she  was  quite  right  in 
her  supposition,  and  offered  to  shake 
bands.  She  did  put  her  hand  in 
mine,  but  looking  up  at  me  all  the 
time  with  such  quizzical,  daring 
^es,  that  I  felt  impertinence  was  a 
fiunily  fiEuling. 

'You'ye  come  finom  the  coimtry, 
Kelly  tells  me,'  I  said,  condescend- 
ingly. I  had  to  look  such  a  long 
way  down  before  I  could  discover 
this  small  young  lady,  that  I  felt 
condescending. 

*  Yes,  I  was  goyemess  to  the  Hen- 
leys,  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  I  wasn't 
old  enough,  or  graye  enough,  or 
Bomething.  So— so  I've  come  back 
again.' 

That  imp  a  goyemess  I  I  was  si- 
lent, thinking  what  strange  people  I 
bad  dropped  among ;  and  wondering 
why  Agnes  and  l£aily  didn't  exert 
themselves  to  earn  something,  in- 
stead of  risking  that  morsel  of  a 
creature  on  the  wide  world. 

'  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,' 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly  throwing 
herself  into  her  former  position  on 
the  sofe.  '  Well,  I  will  teD  you  why 
I  went  out  as  a  governess.  You  see, 
papa  didn't  wish  any  of  us  to  go 
away  firom  home;  but  when  we 
grew  poor,  Edith  got  so  disagreeable, 
that  she  and  I  were  always  quarrel- 
ling. Well,  papa  said  he  would  not 
hve  in  the  house  with  us,  so  Edith 
wanted  to  go  out ;  but  you  see  she's 
such  a  drudging,  housekeeping,  eco- 
nomical person — quite  the  useful, 
while  I  am  only  the  ornamental — so 
the  day  went  against  me.  But—here 
I  am  back  again,  like  a  bad  shilling.' 

I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
two  sisters  quarrelled.  To  compare 
even  their  persons — ^Edith,  tall,  dig- 
nified ;  Georgy,  tiny,  saucy-looking, 
for  all  the  world  just  like  a  little  wor- 
rying gnat — was  sufficient  to  tell  you 
there  could  not  be  much  harmony 
between  the  pair. 

'  One  comfort  is,'  added  the  young 
lady  on  the  sofa, '  if  I've  lost  my  si- 
tuation, Edith's  lost  hers  too;  so 
she  can't  make  much  fuss  about  me.' 

As  Georgy  spoke  Edith  entered 
the  room,  ^1  trace  of  the  housemaid 
having  disappeared. 


She  smiled  contemptuously  as  she 
saw  how  close  to  her  sister  I  was 
sitting,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  get 
up  at  once. 

At  tea,  Georgy  kept  up  her  repu- 
tation for  noise  and  gaiety.  She 
quizzed  and  imitated  every  member 
of  the  family  she  had  just  quitted — 
she  uttered  the  most  absurd  non- 
sense, and  kept  us  all  laughing  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  I  could  see  the 
father  scarcely  approved  of  such 
wild  ways  before  me,  and  Edith 
looked  annoyed ;  but  the  yoimg  lady 
seemed  to  care  very  little  about 
either  of  them,  and  went  on  talking 
and  laughing,  quite  content  to  be 
the  centre  of  attraction. 

As  we  were  sitting  there  the  ser- 
vant girl  came  up  to  tell  me  a  gen- 
tleman wanted  to  speak  to  me.  She 
always  announced  my  Mends  in  that 
style.  I  rose — I  confess  rather  re- 
luctantly, for  I  waa  very  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  comer  of  the  so£a^ 
and  had  only  just  received  my  se- 
cond cup  £rom  Edith's  hand. 

Georgy  exclaimed,  'Well,  then, 
show  him  up.'  Then,  turning  to 
Edith,  she  aaded,  '  I  can't  say,  my 
dear  Edith;  Ann's  manners  repay 
all  the  pains  you  have  bestowed  on 
her.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  mind  your  own  business, 
and  not  give  orders  here,'  Edith  an- 
swered, fiercely.  'Mr.  West's  friends 
are  not  our  friends.' 

As  she  spoke.  Smith  walked  in. 
Now  this  was  just  what  my  '  conve- 
nient' friend  had  often  desired;  but 
I,  fond  as  I  was  of  him,  did  not  con- 
sider him  exactly  the  man  to  be  in- 
troduced into  such  a  family.  As  I 
said  before.  Smith  was  a  clever  man, 
with  expensive  habits,  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  empty  pockets.  I  always 
believed  him  to  be  the  soul  of  ho- 
nour, so  fax,  of  course,  as  his  notions 
of  honour  extended. 

To  come  and  pour  out  all  his  £as- 
cinations  as  homage  at  the  feet  of  a 
poor  pretty  girl,  and  then,  when  he 
had  won  her  affections,  but  was  him- 
self getting  a  little— a  little— why,  a 
fellow  should  not  go  too  far,  you 
know— certainly  st(X>d  within  the 
limits  of  his  notion. 

The  idea  of  a  poor  man  marrying 
a  poor  girl  never  entered  his  head  as 
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intbin  the  limits  of  the  tangible. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  it 
impossible  for  even  a  young  girl  to 
tntertain  such  an  idea.  '  S^timent, 
my  dear  West/  he  would  say  to  me, 
•b  insanily  everywhere  but  in 
Imks/ 

Iliere  was  no  help  for  it ;  mycon- 
waence  was  free,  at  any  rate;  and 
snyhow  there  stood  Smith  in  the 
doorway,  bowing  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  I  must  go  forward  and  in- 
troduce him. 

Mr.  Bush  was  very  gracious ;  all 
the  daughters,  too,  except  Edith, 
looked  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise. That  impish  little  Georgy's 
influence  had  already  begun  to  tell. 

'  May  I  offer  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?' 
Edith  said,  coldly,  and  Smith  ac- 
cepted, very  much  to  her  annoyance, 
lor  there  was  none  left,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  make  more.  After  he  had 
taken  it  she  retired  to  the  back  room, 
and  occupied  herself  in  some  myste- 
xioos  manner.  It  was  not  with  work 
er  reading,  nor  exactly  writing. 

MeanwMle  (leorgy,  in  the  front 
room,  was  perfect  queen,  and  divided 
lier  gracious  attention  pretty  equally 
between  Smith  and  myself. 

Suddenly  Smith  noticed  the  piano, 
andexclaimed, 'Ah— apiano!  Now, 
Miss  Georgy,  Fm  sure  you  play.' 

'Hush!  I  should  have  to  ask 
permission,  and  at  that  my  pride  re- 
Tolts,'  replied  the  young  lady,  with 
ft  shflJce  of  her  small  person. 

*  Tell  me  of  whom  to  ask  it,  and  I 
•win,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.' 

Georgy  pointed  over  her  shoulder 
into  the  back  room,  with  a  little  toss 
ef  her  head. 

'  There,'  she  whispered ; '  but  don't 
say  I  am  going  to  play.' 

&mth  laughed,  and  went  up  to 
Edith,  and  returned  in  an  instant 
dangling  a  bunch  of  keys ;  and  then 
Creo^y  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
^gled  through  a  few  waltzes  and 
polkas,  very  much  to  her  own  satis- 
&cti(m,  if  not  to  that  of  her  hearers. 

S^tii  pretended  immense  delight, 
and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  some 
flowery  compliments  when  Ann  open- 
ad  the  door,   and   in  walked  Mr. 


I  happened  to  look  at  Edith  as 
Agnes  rose  and  said, '  Ah,  Mr.  Grain- 
Cer^  how  do  yon  do  V 


If  ever  disgust  disfigured  a  wo- 
man's fiEice,  it  did  hers  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  still  she  came  forward  in  an- 
other minute,  smiling  as  if  delighted 
to  see  him.  I  watched  her  closely 
that  evening :  I  was  anxious  to  un- 
derstand the  part  she  was  playing; 
but  she  seemed  so  natural,  that  if  it 
was  a  part  she  acted  in  encouraging 
the  evident  attentions  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger, it  was  performed  to  perfection. 

Another  month  passed.  Smith 
came  constantly,  and  flirted  with 
Georgy.  I  found  it  pleasant  enough 
now,  in  spite  of  Edith.  We  were 
always  well  received  by  the  gay, 
imp-like  little  Georgy.  Emily  and 
Agnes  kept  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
while  Mr.  Bush  was  very  civil.  So, 
for  a  time,  I  had  the  best  of  it. 

I  thought  Edith  seemed  rather 
more  contented,  though  she  never 
gave  us  the  least  encouragement. 
She  left  us  very  much  to  ourselves, 
and  rather  avoided  having  any  wordy 
war.  She  would  pass  me  quickly  on 
the  stairs,  even  if  she  were  in  her 
untidiest  condition;  and  she  even 
saw  me  once  knock  over  a  milk-jug, 
spilling  the  contents  and  breaking 
the  jug,  without  making  any  offensive 
remark. 

Georgy  was  very  amusing,  but  dis- 
tressingly lazy ;  and  I  began  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  refinement 
that  preferred  disorder  to  the  shock- 
ingncss  of  doing  dirty  work,  and  the 
re&iement  that,  ratiier  tbian  exist 
amidst  confusion,  thought  nothing 
of  dirtying  her  hands  terribly  and 
washing  ttiem  again.  It  was  very 
agreeable  to  find  Georgy  always 
dressed  in  those  tasty  muslins,  look- 
ing fresh  and  lady-like,  vn\h  her 
white  hands,  and  filbert  nails,  and 
flossy  curls,  giving  one  just  an: 
idea  of  perfume  when  she  passed; 
but  then  to  be  received  in  a  close, 
dusty,  untidy  room,  to  find  the  tea 
late  when  you  came  home  tired,  and 
the  water  smoky,  and  the  things  in 
your  room  unarranged,  and  every- 
thing at  sixes  and  sevens— as  it  was 
once  when  Edith  suddenly  disap- 
peared for  a  week  from  H Ter- 
race, and  Geor^  took  the  head  of 
affidns;— ratiier  msgnsted  me  with  the 
first  kind  of  refinement. 

The  young  person  seemed  in  much 
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better  humour  when  she  reappeared 
— «he  was  even  civil ;  but  she  never 
mentioned  where  she  had  been,  or 
for  what;  and  I  don't  think  even 
Georgy  Imew,  or  she  would  have 
told  lis.  Georgy  was  very  oommn- 
nicative,  bnt  we  could  never  discover 
from  her  why  Edith  disliked  me  so. 
8he  said  she  supposed  it  was  natural 
disagreeableness,  and  advised  us  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  She  said  it  was 
the  only  way  with  Edith:  if  you 
didn't  bully  her,  why  she  would  you 
— ^it  was  her  nature.  She  had  been 
bom  a  tyrant,  and  she  supposed  she 
would  die  one ;  but,  at  any  rate,  iShe 
should  never  tyrannize  over  her, 
Georgy  Bush. 


CHAPTEB  VL 

THE  PB0P08ED  PABTT  AT    NO.   3,  AND 
WHAT  EDITH  THOUGHT  OF  IT. 

While  Edith  was  away,  Georgy 
liad  been  trying  to  work  up  her 
asters  to  the  giving  of  a  small  party. 
Quiet  home  life  didn't  at  all  suit 
this  restless,  vain  little  being,  and  I 
think  she  was  even  beginning  to 
weary  of  Smith's  constant  attentions, 
and  pine  after  a  greater  number  of 
admirers. 

Georgy  was  rather  an  expensive 
game  to  Smith.  He  bought  her 
music,  which  she  couldn't  play,  but 
whidi  she  said  she  was  dying  for ; 
books,  which  she  never  read,  but 
which  she  liked  to  display  to  ad- 
Buiing  sisters ;  flowers  from  Covent 
Gflxden,  which  she  allowed  to  lie 
about  till  .Edith  came  with  orderly 
bands  to  their  succour ;  and  latterly 
I  noticed  lockets,  and  bracelets,  and 
brooches  constantly  varying  about 
the  small  decked-out  person  of  Miss 
Georgy. 

I  couldn't  for  a  moment  imagine 
Smith  was  in  love;  I  knew  his  prin- 
ciples too  well,  still  he  seemed  to  be 
gmng  rather  &r  this  time  for  a  man 
of  his  age.    Smith  was  over  thirty. 

I  came  home  about  four  o'clock 
one  Satozday.  As  I  stood  in  the 
hall  hanging  up  mycoat,Icould  see 
Edith  stonding  by  the  nw?^^lfth^lf 
in  the  parlour  examining  a  paper. 
There  was  a  look  of  trouble  am>ut 
her  fiioequite  painful,and  I  thought 
to  myself  'Strange  that  all  the  anx- 


iety of  the  familv  should  be  shifted 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  this  girl!' 
Agnes  was  in  the  room  with  her, 
but  she  seemed  to  play  no  active 
pari 

'I  must  pay  it  at  once,'  I  heard 
Edith  say.  '  It  won't  do  to  let  papa 
see  it,  with  that  worry  about  the 
bill  on  the  ist  hanging  over  him.  I 
think  I  ought  to  pay  it,  don't  you. 


'  You  know  best,  dear.  It  seems 
dreadfully  hard  though.' 

I  saw  her  go  to  her  desk  and  take 
out  a  cheque-book ;  then  she  stooped, 
tore  out  a  leaf,  and  filled  it  up,  say- 
ing to  Agnes,  *  When  Willie  comes 
in  send  huu  at  once.  If  these  taxes 
and  rates  pour  in,  and  papa's  affairs 
don^t  turn  a  little,  my  poor  hoard 
will  soon  dwindle.' 

She  came  out  and  we  met  '  Mr. 
Smith  is  up  stairs  again,'  she  said. 
Her  tone  implied  annoyance,  so  I 
said,  'I  hope  you  don't  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  follies  of  my 
friend.' 

*  I  am  not  so  unjust,'  she  answered, 
coldly.  As  she  passed  the  diawing- 
room  door,  Emily  called,  '  Oh,  come 
in,  Edith ;  you  are  just  the  person 
we  want!' 

'Yes,'  added  Georgy,  'do  come 
and  tell  us,  like  a  clever  thing  as 
you  are,  how  we  must  manage  our 
party.' 

'What  party?' 

'Oh!  didn't  you  know?  Ah!  it 
was  while  you  were  away,  papa  gave 
us  leave  to  have  a  party.  A  quiet 
one,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
promised  to  bring  a  quadrille  friend 
or  two ;  but  we  can't  decide  about 
the  supper.' 

Edith  stood  for  an  instant  silent, 
looking  with  her  scomfril  eyes  full 
in  her  sister's  &ce. 

'Are  you  mad,  Georgy?  You 
know  such  a  thing  is  impossible.' 

'  When  you  have  talked  with  us  a 
little,  Edith,  you  will  see  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible,' 
Georgy  said,  in  her  gentlest  tone. 

'  I  tell  you  it  can't  be,  it  mustn't 
be,'  the  other  replied;  and  she 
turned  to  walk  away,  but  the  worry- 
ing little  gnat  buzzed  round  her  and 
intercepted  her. 

'Now  just  listen, Miss  Edith;  you 
sha'n't  tyrannize  over  us  all.     We 
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will  have  a  little  reasonable  pleasure. 
Agnes  wishes  it>  Emily,  Nelly,  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Smith,  all  of  us  wish  it,  • 
all  bat  you  jpjnd  you  sha'n't  spoil  all 
our  happinSs.  I  tell  you  I  will 
have  this  party/ 

'You  will;  and  where  is  the 
money  to  pay  for  it?'  asked  Edith, 
quietly,  but  her  eyes  glowing  with 
passion. 

'Papa  has  it,'  answered  Georgy, 
undauntedly. 

'  Tou  talk  like  a  child,  and  like  a 
child  you  must  be  treated.  I  tell 
you  again  it  cannot  be.' 

'  It  wouldn't  be  a  great  expense, 
Edith,'  put  in  Emily,  'would  it, 
Agnes?'  for  Agnes  had  come  in 
quietly  during  the  discussion. 

'1  think  not  Do  be  obliging, 
Edith.' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Edith,  we  are  six  to 
one;  you  must  give  in,'  Smith 
laughed.  '  West  and  I  will  supply 
the  champagne  and  do  our  share.^ 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  utter  con- 
tempt, then  she  turned  to  her  sisters. 

'I  do  not  speak  of  Georgy,'  she 
said,  in  a  voice  almost  breathless 
with  passion,  '  but  I  thought  you 
others  had  some  sense  of  honour  in 
you.' 

'  Tou  are  unreasonable,'  said 
Emily. 

'You  are  ridiculous,'  said  Georgy. 
'We  don't  depnd  on  you  for  our 
bread,  why  should  we  bend  and 
obey  you?' 

'  Be  silent,  I  tell  you ;  don't  youspeak 
to  me,'  answered  Edith.  'Agnes, 
Emily,  have  I  ever  taunted  you  with 
such  a  thing?  Listen  now,  once 
and  for  all.  You  know  what  I  can 
do  if  I  choose.  Shall  I  unloose  Mr. 
Grainger  among  you?  Now  have 
the  party  if  you  dare.' 

She  spoke  with  the  cahnness  of 
intense  passion,  and  then  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  went  up  stairs. 

We  were  all  silent  for  a  moment. 
I  don't  think  any  of  the  sisters  but 
Agnes  understood  the  threat,  and 
she  turned  dreadfully  pale.  Georgy 
recovered  first  'I  don't  believe  a 
word  about  it,'  she  exclaimed,  'and 
we  will  dare  her  and  have  the  party.' 

But  no  one  seconded  the  motion, 
and  we  all  felt  very  uncomfortable 
in  consequence  of  that  outburst  of 
the  young  person's  temper. 


Georgy  was  horribly  sulky,  so 
Smith,  to  cheer  her  up,  proposed 
going  to  the  Opera,  for  a  box  at 
which,  he  said,  he  had  an  order;  but 
which  he  had  not  offered  before  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  very  good  piece 
that  night,  but,  under  circiuistanoes, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  put 
up  with  that  and  take  themselves 
off. 

I  knew  differently.  The  truth  was 
Smith  had  just  learnt  that  Mr.  Bush 
had  gone  to  Paris  for  a  week,  leaving 
an  elderly  female  cousin  in  nomi- 
nal charge,  who,  as  Georgy  said, 
'  wouldn't  be  at  all  tiresome  about 
anything.' 

Agnes  shook  her  head  and  left 
the  room;  she  was  too  lazy  to  enter 
into  a  struggle  with  that  worrying 
little  imp;  besides,  as  she  said, 
'  Though  Gtoorgy  was  small  she  was 
only  two  years  younger  than  herself, 
and  might  direct  her  own  actions.' 
Emily  needed  little  persuasion  to 
follow  where  her  volatile  sister  led, 
so  we  soon  agreed  and  made  our 
plans. 

As  we  sat  talking  and  gradually 
recovering  our  spirits,  the  door 
opened  and  Edith  came  in.  She  was 
deadly  pale;  even  her  lips  were 
white. 

'  I  have  come  to  say,'  she  said,  in 
a  firm  but  rather  low  voice,  looking 
at  Smith  and  me, '  that  I  regret  very 
much  having  said  what  I  did  in  your 
presence.  May  I  trust  to  your  gen- 
tlemanly honour  not  to  repeat  it  ?' 

'  Most  certainly,'  we  both  ex- 
claimed, rising  from  our  seats  jnXtt 
as  much  respect  as  if  a  queen  bad 
stood  before  us. 

There  is  something  so  wonder- 
fully powerfid  in  a  woman's  dignity. 
Smith  held  out  his  hand.  '  If  I  an- 
noyed you,  forgive  me.  Was  Bush ; 
on  my  honour  it  was  unintention- 
ally.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  I  saw  the  tears  rush, 
clouding  her  eyes.  Her  lips  moved 
to  spea£,  but  no  words  came,  and 
she  went  swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

'She  didn't  say  a  word,  Lewis,^ 
Smith  told  me  afberwards,  when  we 
talked  the  scene  over,  'but  she  gave 
my  hand  a  clasp,  just  as  one  fellow 
would  have  another's.  There's  na 
humbug  about  that  gid  at  any  rate.* 


'  After  lie  had  taken  it  she  retired  to  the  bock  room,  and  occupied  herself  in  some 
myBterions  manner.    It  was  not  with  work  or  reading,  nor  exactly  writing,' — Sec  p,  174. 
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I  eDTied  SmiHi  his  talent  for  grap- 
pling with  opportmuty.  I  might 
OKfe  ended  my  "wnatbae  with  Edith 
at  ODoe,  I  felt,  if  I  had  only  acted 
the  part  he  did,  bat  it  neyer  entered 
my  head.  On  the  contrary,  I  dreaded 
adding  to  the  scene.  I  oonld  haye 
asked  ner  to  play  on  the  piano,  sing 
a  BODg,  anythbg  to  divert  her 
tiionghtB ;  and  I  am  sore  those  teaiB 
cf  hero  affected  me  qnite  as  much  as 
tbey  did  Smith,  and  I  should  nerer 
haye  lbrg[yen  myself  if  any  wend  of 
mine  had  been  the  oanse  of  them; 
and  yet— there,  I  dare  say  she  was 
connidflring  him  a  manly,  honest 
fellow,  and  me  a  poor,  proud,  cold 
ibol. 

Well,  I  was  vexed,  bat  I  oooldn't 
belpit 

We  went  to  the  Opera,  and  did 
not  retnm  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
We  heard  a  magnificent  voice  smg- 
ing  as  we  entered,a  voice  that  thrilled 
through  the  hoase. 

When  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  we  found  Edith  at  the  piano, 
Gndnger  beside  her,  and  on  the  bo&, 
to  .my  utter  sorprise,*  sat  Wells, 
playing  a  game  of  dominoes  with 

Edith  ccntinaed  her  song  without 
noticing  our  entrance,  and,  after 
qoietly  greeting  Wells,  we  all  sat 
down  and  listened. 

We  had  just  come  from  the  Opera, 
but  Idoubt  if  there  was  one  of  us 

a 'course  Georgy  excepted)  who 
tibat  voice  inferior  to  those  we 
had  just  heard.  It  might  want  the 
artistio  finish,  but  for  richness  of 
tone  and  sweetness  oertamly  it  could 
bear  comparison. 

As  she  ended,  Grainger  came  for- 
ward to  sahite  me,  and  Smith  went 
to  Edith. 

'Indeed,  Miss  Edith,  you  hide 
your  candle  under  a  bushel  most 
serupuloudy.  I  have  frequented 
th»  house  for  nearly'  two  months 
and  I  had  no  idea  you  sang/ 

'And  yet  I  practise  every  dav,' 
she  answered,  smiling.  She  spoke 
geniJy,  but  seemed  weary  and  un- 
wiHing  to  talk,  so  Smith  let  her  pass 
and  went  back  to  Georgy,  who,  by 
tiie  way,  waspoutmg  at  his  speaJdng 
to  the  enemy ;  and  Edith  crossed  the 
room  and  went  and  sat  down  l>y 
Nelly,  and  there  stayed  with  her  arm 


thrown  lovingly  round  the  poor 
blind  child  that  die  might  duect 
her  hand  in  the  game. 

It  was  jnst  like  Wells's  kindheart- 
edness,  to  pass  his  evenings  playing 
dominoes  and  talking  ftin'Mi^  non- 
^to  Nelly. 


OHAPTEB  Vn. 

WE  KAXX  A  GUESS  AT  EDITH'S  SECBEF. 

After  that  rather  stiff  scoffle  on 
Saturday,!  felt  it  would  be  better  to 
prevent  Smith's  coming  to  the  house 
on  Sunday,  especially  as  Mr.  Buie^ 
was  absent 

,1  had  a  great  idea  of  the  young 
person's  spirit,  and  I  thought  she 
was  quite  capable  of  making  her 
fether  settle  matters  summarily 
when  he  retnmed;  and  there  was 
something  about  the  grave  respect- 
able papa  which  looked  as  if  hecould 
be  roused  terribly  on  occasions. 

Now  I  hate  scenes;  so  directly  after 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  I  drove 
to  Smith's  lodgings  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  and  dine  witii  me  at 
Wells's  place,  which  is  about  four 
miles  from  Richmond. 

As  I  said  before.  Wells  is  a  quiet 
kind  of  fellow,  with  a  wholesome 
femcy  for  sticking  to  the  rules  his 
mother  taught  him— going  to  church 
once  at  least  on  Sunday,  giving 
monc^  to  schools,  not  placing  cards, 
or  drinking  spirits,  and  with  a  kind 
of  horror  of  tobacco. 

Still  he  is  a  clever  fellow  to6.  I 
often  fenoy  he  has  more  real  book 
knowledge  than  Smith ;  and  that  his 
is  more  softness  of  heart  than  head. 

He  always  goes  and  spends  Sun- 
day in  the  country  with  his  aunt. 
This  aunt,  I  must  observe,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  pnyperty— that 
all  belongs  to  Wells,  who  isan  orphan, 
and  we  have  a  general  invitation  to 
spend  Sunday  with  him. 

Smith  agreed  rather  reluctantly. 
I  don't  know  if  the  imp  really  had 
succeeded  in  fesdnating  him,  but  he 
certainly  spent  more  time  in  the 

female  sodely  at  H Terrace  than 

I  had  ever  Imown  him  to  do  in  any 
otiier. 

We  had  dinner  rather  early,  and 
then,  as  the  evening  was  warm  and 
fine,  took  our  wine  and  cigars  to  an 
Ha 
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arbour  that  overlooked  the  riyer  as 
it  wound  on  its  shiny,  placid  way 
from  Bichmond. 

Smith  drank  and  smoked  a  great 
deal,  then  he  lamiched  ont  into  his 
Qsnal  wit  and  hnmonr,  and  gave 
Wells  and  I  little  trouble  in  regard 
to  conversation.  I  think  it  is  our 
nntalkative  natures  that  make  us 
such  suitable  companions  for  Smith. 
However,  on  that  night,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  Wells  began  to  speak 
of  the  Bushes. 

'However  did  you  get  to  know 
Grainger?'  I  asked.  Wells  flushed 
slightly. 

'To  tell  you  the  truth,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  not  under  the  most  agree- 
able circumstances,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  to  find  him  on  terms  of  such 
intimacy  at  your  friends  the  Bushes. 
If  you  had  not  come  to-day  I  should 
have  gone  to  you— I  wanted  so  much 
to  tell  you  all  about  it.  We  were 
passing  the  evening  together  (for 
I  have  my  reasons  for  keeping 
friendly  with  him)  when  we  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  singing,  and  he 
said  he  knew  a  lady  whose  voice, 
in  his  estimation,  equalled  that  of 
any  public  singer  he  had  heard,  and 
he  offered  to  introduce  me  to  her. 
He  said  he  was  on  terms  of  sufficient 
intimacy  to  take  me  to  her  house 
then  and  there  if  I  chose.  I  ac- 
cepted; and  you  know  you  found  me 
there.' 

'  But  what  connection  can  he 
have  with  the  feunily  ?  that  he  has 
some  is  very  evident,'  I  exclaimed. 

'  He  told  me  the  father  was  his 
debtor  for  300^.,  and  he  said,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  daughter  he 
would  be  down  on  him  to-morrow. 
You  should  have  seen  the  fiendish 
look  of  the  fellow  as  he  spoke :  he 
would  do  as  he  said,  I  am  sure.'. 

Smith  gave  a  low  whistle. 

'  Do  you  remember  Edith's  words 
yesterday,  Lewis  ?' 

Of  course  I  did,  and  I  imderstood 
now  a  good  many  things  that  had 
been  mysterious  before.  The  little 
hoard  ^e  had  mentioned,  that  look 
of  disgust  when  Grainger  entered, 
and  her  change  of  manner  in  his 
presence,  the  economy,  the  hard 
working.  I  understood  that  now. 
Was  she  acting  a  strictly  honourable 
part? 


'  He  told  me,'  continued  Wells, 
'  he  could  arrest  the  &ther  any  day ; 
he  called  him  a  sneaking  rascal,  an 
old  thief;  but  to  be  abused  by  Mr. 
Grainger  I  thought  no  dishonour.' 

'  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  Edith  is  engaged  to  him?'  said 
I  slowly,  after  a  pause. 

'  He  didn't  say  that ;  he  only  im- 
plied that  ultimately  she  would  be 
his  wife.  What  surprised  me  was 
that  such  a  fellow,  such  a  sneaking, 
cowardly,  money  -  loving  wretch 
should  ever  have  &llen  in  love  with 
such  a  girl.  CSertainly  he  is  a 
proud  fellow,  and  he  knows  the 
Bushes  are  of  good  fsunily,  while  he 
—he  was  the  natural  son  of  a  pawn- 
broker.' 

Both  Smith  and  I  started.  These 
are  not  the  times  of  chivalry,  for 
knights  to  ride  about  succouring 
distressed  ladies  and  others  who 
require  help,  and  we  neither  of  us 
felt  inclined  to  be  Quixotic;  but 
when  Wells  said,  '  I  wish  we  could 
do  something,'  we  both  heartily 
echoed  the  wish. 

'  Of  course,'  added  he,  'I  tell  you 
this  in  confidence :  I  can  assure  you, 
if  you  knew  Grainger — the  gam- 
bling, drinking  blackguard!— as  I 
do,  you  would  feel  it  almost  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  warn  Edith  Bush 
against  him.' 

Warn  her!  Poor  girl,  that  dis- 
gustful look  I  remembered  so  well, 
&owed  she  required  no  warning. 

We  talked  on  for  some  time,  de- 
ploring very  much  poor  Edith's 
position,  and  arguing  whether  it 
was  honoxurable  or  not  I  must  con- 
fess that  though  we  were  men,  and 
of  course  in  the  general  way  con- 
demn a  woman  trifling  with  a  man's 
feeling,  we  acquitted  Edith,  and 
extolled  her  conduct  I  am  sure 
Wells  considered  it  heroism :  Smith 
said  it  was  more  fit  for  a  novel  than 
real  life — and  I,  I  thought— alas ! 
for  poor  human  nature— poor  de- 
graded human  nature,  some  call  it. 
I  wish  they  would  show  us  how 
and  why  it  is  degraded. 

Smith  said  it  wasn't  degraded :  he 
called  it  our  natural  condition,  and 
talked  about  man's  own  institutions 
as  the  causes  of  misery.  But  he 
never  mentioned  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  he  always  does  talk  such  free. 


*  I  oonid  see  Edith  sUoding  by  the  mantelshelf  in  the  parlour  examining  a  paper. 
There  was  a  look  of  trouble  aboat  her  face  quite  painful,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
**  Strange  that  all  the  anxiety  of  the  fiunily  should  be  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  this 
girir*— &tfp.  175. 
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utter  noDfleDBe  on  sneh  matters^ 
particularly  after  he  has  been  sitting 
Trith  a  cigar  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
for  an  hour  after  dinner. 

I  dont  know  what  Geoigy  wonld 
have  said  to  hear  {urn  iaXk,  and 
especially  to  hare  heard  no  mention 
of  ner  in  his  oonTersatian. 

When  we   retomed  to   H 

Tenaoe,  I  found  Grainger  sitting 
up  in  the  diawing-zoom,  bat  Editu 
was  not  there.  She  had  not  yet 
oome  from  chnzoh.  I  don't  know 
whether  Grainger  was  a&aid  of  onr 
being  bo  constantly  in  the  company 
of  fis  ladT-loTC^  or  not^  hue  he 
was  nmunuilly  savage  and  disagree- 
able. 

In  TBin  Georgy  tried  her  &8cina- 
tion ;  he  refosed  all  conversation,  bnt 
sat  doggedly  waiting  Edith's  arrival. 

When  she  entered^  she  came  np 
to  him  with  a  bright,  smiling  cotm- 
tenance,  looking  very  handsome; 
bat  he  received  her  solkily,  and  sat 
on  the  S0&  looking  as  dogged  and 
savage  as  ever.  Suddenly  he  started 
ap  and  exclaimed — 

'  Will  you  go  to  the  Popular  Con- 
oart  to-morrow,  Edith?' 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  a  half- 
sniroised,  half-indignant  manner. 

'You  know,  Mr.  Grainger,'  she 
answered,  <^uickly,  '  I  have  always 
declined  gomg  anywhere  in  pubUc 
without  my  fother;  you  know  it  is 
a  principle  with  me.' 

He  looked  very  angry,  but  he 
was  silent  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  said  to  me— 

'  I  find,  Mr.  West,  that  Wells  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  your&' 

'Very  intimate/  I  replied;   'I 


knew  him  first  at  Oxford,  and  we 
have  been  great  friends  ever  since 
then;  indeed  I  have  just  come 
from  his  place,  where  Smith  and  I 
have  been  dining;  he  mentioned 
to  me  his  acquaintance  with  you.' 

'  Acquaintance  I  why  does  he  call 
himself  a  mere  acquaintance?  does 
he  think  I  should  have  brought  a 
mere  acquaintance  here  last  night, 
and  told  him  what  I  did?* 

Edith  looked  round  uneasily,  and 
I  saw  almost  a  smile  pass  over 
Grainger's  fiice  as  he  caught  her 
eye. 

'  Well,'  he  added,  rising,  evidentiy 
having  shot  the  arrow  he  wished, 
and  seen  it  strike,  '  if  s  getting  late. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  to-morrow,  or,  at  fiurthest, 
the  next  day,'  he  said,  turning  to 
Edith.    'Goodnight' 

She  shook  hands  with  him  in  her 
usual  manner,  and  went  as  &r  as 
the  head  of  the  stairs  with  him. 

Can  she  mean  to  many  him,  or  is 
she  an  excellent  actress  ?  thought  L 

She  did  not  re-enter  the  drawing- 
room,  but  went  up  stairs  into  the 
little  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  she 
came  down  to  breai&st,  her  &ce 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  the 
dark  heavy  look  of  one  who  had 
not  slept  She  left  the  breakfast 
table  beforeany  of  us,  saying,  'If  I 
am  not  at  home  l^  six,  don't  wait' 

As  she  spoke,  tiie  postman  came 
to  the  door  and  brought  her  a  letter. 
Her  &ce  lightened  as  she  reads, 
afterwards  she  threw  it  to  Agnes, 
merely  saying,  'Private,'  and  went 
out 
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F  was  only  a  bill! 
Why  did  it  look  stiff  and  broad, 
if  it  did  not  contain  the  card?  Mali- 
dons,  to  say  the  least 

The  sight  of  small  notes  had  be- 
oome  abhorrent  to  me,  and  now  the 
iHg  envelope  proved  a  delasion. 
Miaera  me.  It  would  not  come  at 
all. 

The  invitations  were  out—had  I 
not  seen  them?  Had  not  Laura  and 
Fanny,  and  ever  so  many  others, 
got  theirs? 

Truly  a  hollow  world !  Could  I 
any  longer  wonder  at  Lieui  Simon 
Styletes?  If  there  were  a  pillar  in 
Battersea  Park  (or  any  other  desert 
place  &r  off),  would  it  not  be  most 
natural  that  I  should  on  its  summit 
take  up  my  abode  ? 

I  went  upstairs  slowly,  and,  taking 
ofif  my  bonnet,  gazed  at  the  dark 
and  gloomy  reflection  of  my  dis- 
appointed face. 

'Let  me  be  brave,'  thought  I. 
'Let  me  rise  superior  to  tiiis  great 
misfortune.  If  I  am  not  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Guards'  Ball,  at  least  let 
me  find  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  others.' 

I  smiled  convulsively  at  myself. 
Alas!  I  could  not  smile.  A  deep 
and  yellow  fog  obscured  the  win- 
dows of  my  mind — a  London  par- 
ticular—shrouding the  daylight  of 
my  thoughts,  forcing  me  to  light 
the  lamp  of  philosophy  in  the  very 
noonday,  to  see  my  way  along  the 
path  of  life. 

A  lesson  to  me,  indeed,  on  human 
nature.  How  firmly  had  I  believed 
in  that  Ruthless 'Deuxtemps!'  How 
tenderly  granted  little  Sabretache's 
petition  for  '  one  more  turn ! '  Had  I 
not  waited  during  a  whole  Lancers', 
to  let  that  greedy  De;  Spurs  eat 
lobster  salad  at  Lady  Foozle's? 
Had  I  not  done  des  hassesses,  to 'pro- 
cure a  card  for  Charlie  Fairweather 
to  Mrs.  Particular's  ball?  And  not 
one  of  them  had  remembered  me. 

Languidly  I  went  down  stairs, 
and  turned  over  'Punch'  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  What  was 
that  beyond  the  workbox?  what? 
white— flat— square— The  Card  I 

<  There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
lifelces  hnt  beMtiftil  it  lay.' 


Is  Longfellow— is  any  poet  equal 
to  the  description  of  that ^ sight? 
My  feelings  were  too  much  for  me. 
Dear  little  'Sabretache!'  Best  of 
'Deuxtemps!'  May  thy  appetite 
never  diminish.  Be  Spurs;  thy 
shadow  never  be  less,  Charlie  Fair- 
weather!  It  wafi  a  relief  to  open 
the  photo,  book  and  gaze  fondly  at 
them  Bs  they  leant  confidingly  on 
their  umbreUas,  their  backs  ttuned 
resolutely  on  Mons.  Silvy's  fiurest 
landscapes. 

The  day  had  come  at  last.  Guards- 
men, preoccupied  and  dusty,  rushed 
in  Hansoms  to  and  from  Kensing- 
ton. 'Nothing  will  be  ready  in 
time,'  the  men  said  who  were  not 
asked.  '  It  will  be  a  curious  mix- 
ture,' said  the  girls  not  invited.  It 
seemed  a  mockery  to  me  to  spend 
that  day  like  others— to  ride,  shop, 
and  drive,  as  usual ;  so  I  spent  my 
day  chiefly  in  vague  perambulations 
up  and  down  stairs,  in  search  of  un- 
decided employment,  till  seven. 
For  'we  must  start  at  half-past 
eight— at  half  past  punctually,'  said 
my  chaperon. 

It  was  with  surprise,  mingled 
with  admiration,  that  I  discovered 
my  own  features  under  the  struc- 
ture that  Mons.  Frisette  created  on 
my  head,  and  with  triumph  that  I 
sought  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  my 
figure  in  the  masses  of  tulle  with 
which  Madame  Bouillon  had  sur- 
roimded  me.  'My  success  is  cer- 
tain,' said  I,  when  I  had  &iled  for 
the  third  time  to  get  through  the 
doorway. 

'  You  had  better  take  some  super- 
latives with  you,'  littie  Sabretadie 
said  to  me;  'you  will  want  them 
all ;'  and  he  was  quite  right. 

There  was  no  string— we  whirled 
up  to  the  broad  pavement  and  got 
out  at  once.  '  A  littie  late,  or  rawer 
early,'  Mamma  feared. 

I  was  too  much  awestruck  to 
make  any  conjecture.  A  vision  of 
scarlet  and  gold  flashed  on  me  as 
I  entered  the  great  building,  where, 
last  summer,  such  cruel,  dusty,  push- 
ing and  squeezing  had  left  its  marks 
on  me;  and  when  I  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  and  looked  up  the 
line  of  beautiful  brave  Guardsmen^ 
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with  their  bearskins  and  shining 
bayonets^  I  felt  as  if  to  speak  would 
break  a  epeH,  and  dissolve  what 
conld  only  be  a  dream. 

Fail  white  dresses  on  the  crimson 
steps  fell  like  scattered  snowflakes 
here  and  there,  between  the  dark 
glittering  figures.  That  silent,  fra- 
grant entiy  was  a  fit  preparation  for 


the  fjEury  scene  beyond.  We  walked 
on  yelvet  carpets  through  a  saloon 
into  the  loveliest  summer  bower 
ever  built  by  nature's  finger.  From 
a  bed  of  crimson  blossom,  flowers 
of  every  tint,  rose  in  terraces  to 
caress  the  pearly  fountain,  whose 
twin  was  reflected  in  the  mirrored 
panels  of  an  ivy-curtained  screen  be- 


jond;  brilliant  azaleas,  stately  lily 
plants,  looked  forth  from  the  droop- 
ing creepers  that  clustered  every- 
where, and  clung  round  the  gilded 
oomioes. 

'Suggestive  of  rural  felicity,' 
somebody  said — '  highly  suggestive.' 

We  lingered  among  the  flowers, 
and  made  our  way  dowly  up  the 
brilliant  jewelled  rows  in  the  ball- 
room^ living  pictures  more  beauti- 


ful, and  if  not  quite  so  highly 
painted,  at  least  as  costiy  as  those 
that  graced  its  walls  last  summer. 

I  was  still  in  a  state  of  open-eyed 
amazement  at  the  splendour,  still 
wondering  at  the  duchesses,  staring 
at  the  coimtesses,  and  recognizing 
the  beautiful  red  Guardsmen,  when 
the  band  struck  up.  A  thrill  of 
loyal  feeling  was  nungled  with  the 
pain  of  crushed  toes  and  bent  crino- 
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lines ;  for  all  the  world  pressed  for- 
ward to  see,  and  all  the  world  was 
pressed  back  to  make  room  for  the 
Koyal  Guests.  '  Get  me  a  partner  I 
Quick  I  quick!  Introduce  me  to 
some  one/  a  Guard  said,  close  to 
me,  and  much  regretting  that  the 
old  lady  to*  whom  he  applied  had 
not  selected  me  for  the  purpose. 


I  saw  a  great  quadrille  form  itself, 
and  be^,  led  by  the  royal  quartette. 
Whether  a  latent  spice  of  the 
snob  then  developed  itself,  or  whe- 
ther it  really  merited  my  opinion, 
I  know  not,  but  my  adiniration  of 
royal  dancing  was  immense.  Super- 
latives were  too  weak  to  express  my 
appreciation.  ' 


'  So  also  will  I  dance,'  th6ught  I, 
and  wished  that  in  so  canying  my 
head  I  might  have  carried  like 
sparkling  diamonds. 

There  were  rows  of  ladies  all 
down  the  sides  of  the  room,  seated 
on  red  seats,  and  there  were  rows 
and  rows  pushing  their  way  up, 
past,  and  when  they  could,  over  me. 
'  Why  should  I  be  pushed  ?  why  not 
push?'  said  I;  and  took  my  stand 
den)erately. 

Cahnly  the  dowagers  came  on, 
smiling  grimly  at  a  distant  acquaint- 
ance ;— A  moment's  shock  of  steel 


to  steel. — Momentam  gained  the  day 
— the  attraction  of  gravitation  was 
'nowhere.'  Slowly,  but  surely,  I 
felt  myself  turned  round,  and  sepa- 
rated/br  ever  from  some  yards  of 
ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  off 
my  unlucky  and  beloved  gown.  My 
idea  of  my  own  disposition  is,  can- 
didly, that  I  am  Justice  perscHiified ; 
yet  I  must  confess  to  having  found 
that  the  approach  of  a  partner  in 
scarlet,  or  one  in  black,  awoke  the 
most  different  feelings.  No  offence 
to  A,  B,  or  0,— no,  nor  to  dear  G, 
who  gave  me  my  first '  canter ;'  but 
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one  does  dance  better  \ntih  soarleir- 
it  is  quite  DAtui&l !  Look  at  bulls 
and  torkey-cocks ;  do  they  not 
danoe,  and  dance  Yery  much,  when 
fh^  see  the  colonr :  why  not  yonng 
ladies? 

It  was  painfdl  also  to  find  oneself 
aiire  to  low  and  animal  propensities 
in  snch  a  fidry  scene ;  but  I  own  to 
haying  become  so  frightfolly  hung^ 
that  I  could  haye  eaten  the  artificial 
cherries  off  my  neighbour's  head 
had  I  not  at  last  been  taken  into 
the  le&eahment-xoom.  'I  want 
some  champagne ;  so  will  you  come 
with  me?'  my  friend  said  to  me,  as 
he  oflSared  his  aim;  but  he  was 
better  than  his  word,  for  ho  gave 
me  pink  and  yellow  topaz  nectar 
out  of  crystal  barrels,  in  gold  and 
silTer  goblets,  and  treated  me  in 
general  like  a  princess  in  a  £airy 
tele.  Beyond  the  buffet  was  a 
r^on  veiled  by  silken  curtains, 
opened  later,  where  white  soups  and 
mayonaises  ineffiible  were  to  be 
hafi,  and  wheze  the  gorgeousness  of 
every  possible  or  probable  object 
are  beyond  description.  I  believe 
that  the  cakes  I  ate  were  of  pow- 
dered silver,  flavoured  with  essence 
of  rubies  and  diamonds. 

And  here  let  me  offer  one  little 
hint  to  the  uninitiated— those  less 
knowing  than  mysolf-— a  hint  which 
very  small  experience  will  prove 
^diolesame. 

Go  not,  0  &ir  one,  into  supper 
with  that  swiftest  of  waltzers,  that 
tightest  of  fantastic  toes,  that  most 
Buhtle  dancer  of  Lancers'  and  quad- 
rilles. His  eye  will  wander  rest- 
lessly to  the  ball-room;  his  ear 
listen,  not  to  the  sweet  tale  of  all 
your  wante,  but  to  the  first  notes 
of  the  dance  for  which  he  isen^iged 
to  one  who  will  be  revenged  if  he 
ooroenot 

Kay,  go  with  a  mairied  man,  one 
no  bnger  young,  and  who  seeks  not 
in  the  finvoloos,  but  in  the  tangible 
pleasoieB  of  the  world,  solace  for 
its  many  trials:  go  with  him— I 
did ;  and  returned  to  dance  like  a 
giant  refreshed. 

And  what  dancing  it  was!  what 
a  floor— what  musio— what  evezy- 
thingl 

Ify  dress  and  I  parted  company 
considerably.    I  did  not  care;  the 


finest  of  the  fine  picked  up  my 
tetters,  and  was  generous  in  pms  to 
repair  the  mischief;  he  had  the 
pleasure  due  to  him  of  caricaturing 
me  afterwards.  I  had  the  pins. 
Let  each  be  satisfied. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the 
evening— of  the  night  rather,  that, 
all  honour  being  due,  not  to  the 
English  regimente  of  the  Brigade 
only,  but  to  the  .Scottish  also,  the 
war  strains  of  the  bagpipe  echoed 
through  the  ball-room,  and  a  reel 
iGftst  uid  furious  was  danced.  A 
reel— two  reels— reels  innumerable, 
interwoven  and  alternate,  as  only 
Scotch  reels  can  be;  delightfiil  to 
all  lovers  of  nationalily,  noise,  and 
strong  exercise. 

Eilto  there  were  none,  nor  waving 
tartans;  but  what  yelling  and  fiing- 
ing  aloft  of  legs  and  arms  could  do, 
was  done,  and  those  that  were  not 
detighted  must  at  least  have  been 
amazed  at  the  spectacle  that  pro- 
cured them  rest  of  some  minutes 
fi!om  the  dancing  in  which  they 
could  join. 

I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the 
medical  student,  who,  conquered  by 
his  longing,  entered  uninvited,  and 
partook  of  ilie  delight  of  that  charm- 
mg  ball.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  chosen  the  floor  of  the 
buffet  for  my  restinff-place  when 
I  was  tired.  But  I  thmk  when  in 
durance  vile  he  was  requested  to 
repent  of  his  misdemeanours,  he 
must  have  thought  the  price  small 
that  he  had  paid  for  his  pleasure. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say  he  was 
more  intoxicated  by  the  beauiy  of 
the  faces  than  the  excellence  of  the 
wine. 

'  Could  it  be  four  o'clock?' 

'  Five,  if  you  please ;  look  at  the 
gas.'  A  soft,  pure  light  was  fidling 
on  the  feathery  dresses  and  sweet 
bright  fiaoes  in  the  ball-room. 
Group  by  group  the  golden,  star- 
clusters  of  light  were  diBappearing, 
and  the  dawn  was  looking  kindly 
at  us  behind  a  veil  that  softened  ite 
too  candid  scrutiny.  Still  the  musi- 
dans  played  bravely:  like  the 
cherub  th^  'sat  up  aloft'  Still 
the  dancers  flew  round  and  round : 
only  tiie  row  of  wallflowers  thinned, 
a  stream  {of  hungiy  happy  ones 
reached  that  haven  of  their  hope. 
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the  supper-room,  before  they  left — 
what  must  have  bee^  a  glorious 
penance  hitherto. 

Let  it  be  pulled  down— let  its 
walls  be  razed,  if  they  will,  but  let 


a  monument  of  gratitude  be  erected 
on  tiie  spot,  in  that  great  Inter- 
national, where  the  Guards^gave  the 
best  ball  ever  given  in  London. 
Dixil — I  have  spoken. 


THE  MODEEN  AET  OP  ADVERTISING. 


THERE  is  a  worldly  wisdom  con- 
tinually crying  aloud  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  and  arresting 
a  considerable  amount  of  popular 
attention — a  wisdom  which,  utterly 
discarding  the  theory  of  happiness 
tb&t  would  teach  mankind  to  make 
their  wants  few,  is  never  tired  of 
reminding  us  how  long  we  have 
been  satisfied  without  obtaining  pos- 
session of  those  things  which  pro- 
perly-constituted minds  have  recog- 
nized as  necessities. 

Of  the  thousand  conveniences  that 
'  nobody  should  be  without,'  a  large 
per-centage  becomes  so  notorious 
that  we  dare  not  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  of  the  comforts  they  pro- 
fess to  bestow.  Of  the  thouaand 
worthless  inventions  which  are 
pushed  into  public  notice  by  loud 
reiteration  of  their  supposed  qua- 
lities, a  still  larger  proportion  finds 
purchasers  who  cannot  doubt  the 
testimony  of  big  placards  and  fevour- 
able  certificates. 


'  Nothing  is  done  now  without 
advertising'  has  become  an  indis- 
putable statement  in  relation  to  iJ- 
most  every  trade  where  there  is 
any  possibility  of  competition ;  and 
even  the  quietest,  sternest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  quiet  old  steady- 
going  men  of  business,  who  rejoiced 
in  their  scorn  of  a  pufif,  and  long- 
held  fast  to  the  proverb,  that  '  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush  ' — have  latterly 
been  compelled  to  adopt  the  new 
method  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  revolution  effected  through 
advertisements. 

There  is,  doubtless,  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  our  present  system, 
and  to  people  really  '  in  want'  of 
an  article  intended  to  serve  a  desired 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  excuse  on 
the  score  of  ignorance,  and  much 
unnecessary  trouble  is  saved:  at 
tbie  same  time  industry  and  invention 
are  stimulated,  and  many  actual 
wants  are  created  which  indirectly 
improve  the  condition  of  mankind. 
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Having  firanklj,  and  with  oonsi- 
deiabledifficali7,admitted  this  much, 
it  is  sorely  ezcusahle  to  point  out 
the  lamentable  results  which  our 
present  system  of  adyertising  have 
brought  upon  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  of  whom  the  present 
writer  is  one.  * 

In  the  first  ontbuzst  of  the  adver- 
tising mania—the  most  startling 
symptoms  of  which  were  enormous 
placards  announcing  '  monstre 
concerts'  and  'cheap  clothing' — 
the  government  wisely  interfered  to 
prevent  huge  and  sometimes  revolv- 
ing structures  of  limber,  pasteboard, 
and  papier  mdch^,  from  being  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  horses,  to  the 
obstruction  of  roadways  and  the 
danger  of  her  Majesly's  subjects. 
The  class  of  which  the  present 
writer  is  one— the  nervous,  the  hy- 
pochondriac, the  irritable  portion  of 
the  London  public— may  I  add  that 
portion  of  tne  public  possessing  a 
refined  organization  and  a  high  sense 
of  moral  responsibility? — these,  I 
say,  were  very  grateful  for  this ; 
but  what  the  better  are  we  off  at 
this  moment,  when  the  entire  street 
aicbitecture  of  this  great  metropolis 
is  emblazoned  with  garish  posters — 
when  every  blank  wall  smells  of 
printers'  ink,  and  all  London  seems 
to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
shout  emphatic  fiEdsehoods  in  letters 
two  feet  long? 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  horror 
oocaenoned  by  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  be,  the  miserable  want  of 
approjj^riateness  which  characterizes 
the  mode  of  advertising.  There 
was  onoe  a  chance  of  an  obnoxious 
'  bill,'  eadiibited  on  a  builder's  hoard- 
iDg,  being  overlaid  by  another  less 
repulsive;  but  now  t^at  the  '  bill- 
posters' have  themselves  become 
capitalists,  and  buy  up  acres  of  dead 
wul  and  temporary  fence  for  their 
exclusive  use,  the  pubUc  is  entirely 
at  theur  mercy;  and  while  l^e  pa- 
lings enclosing  the  site  for  a  new 
chapel  flame  with  dramatic  sensa- 
ti<Hifl, — ^the  exterior  walls  of  har- 
monic retreats  contain  parochial 
amiouncements  or  appeals  to  the 
working  classes. 

Why  diould  an  individual  with 
the  phyaical  and  moral  organization 


above  alluded  to  be  continually 
startied  by  the  impertinent  questions 
and  the  still  more  impertinent  asser- 
tions which  stare  upon  him  on  every 
side?  There  is  at  least  some  redress 
for  us  if  we  are  suddeoily  assaulted, 
or  if  we  are  knocked  down  and  run 
over  by  a  careless  driver  in  1^ 
public  streets ;  and  it  may  be  well 
maintained  that  these  verbal  assaults 
are  even  more  brutal,— these  shame- 
less insults  to  our  sensibility  more 
flagrant  than  any  more  physical 
violence.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
known  of  very  severe  personal  ac- 
cidents resulting  from  a  strong 
north-east  wind,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  itinerent  advertisers  who  carry 
great  placards  upon  wooden  frames ; 
but  these  are  nothing  to  the  iiguries 
of  which  I  complain. 

For  what  reason,  let  me  ask,  am  I 
to  be  haunted,  even  in  the  seclusion 
of  my  own  house,  with  inquiries  from 
the  opposite  wall, — why  I  pay  more 
than  I  do  pay  for  all  sorts  of  articles 
of  domestic  use?— why  I  do  not 
double  up  my  bedsteads?— whether 
I  know  where  to  go  for  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life?  Why  does 
some  persistent  child  (I  have  no 
feunily)  continually  address  me  as 
papa,  and  ask  me  to  take  it  to  some 
terrible  bazaar  or  toy  shop  ?  Why, 
above  all,  am  I  (not  advised)  but 
absolutely  conunanded  to  eat  and 
drink  all  sorts  of  things  which 
would  disagree  with  me;— to  read 
half  a  dozen  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals (lying  publications),  each  of 
which  hisus  a  considerably  larger  cir- 
culation than  ^any  other?  Why, 
above  all,  am  I  insulted  by  being 
made  to  speak  for  myself :  and  after 
having  seen  quite  enot^h  of  sen- 
sation dramas  for  a  lifetime,  to  de- 
clare that  I  want  to  see  any  of  them 
again? 

Some  of  the  questions  are,  on  the 
fjftce  of  them,  grossly  immoral  I 
remember  having  seen  quite  an 
eruption  of  littie  black  bills  on  a 
fence  near  my  house,  inquiring  if  I 
wanted  a  cheap  funeral;  while  in 
some  others,  addressed  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  question  was  artfully 
insinuated,  'Why  pay  rent?*  There 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  this 
shamefid  question  away  by  some 
allusion  to  a  building   society   I 
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admit ;  but  that  is  very  little  to  the 
piupose. 

The  suburbs  of  London  are  dis- 
tingaishedj  either  by  a  more  glazing 
display  of  colour  in  the  bills  which 
adorn  the  walls,  or  by  a  mere  re- 
liance upon  size  as  regards  the 
letters.  The  inhabitants  must,  many 
of  them,  be  reduced  to  the  last  stage 
of  indignation  at  the  impudent 
meddling  with  their  affiairB  which 
many  of  these  remarks  display ;  or 
at  all  events  at  the  assumption  of 
confidential  smartness  with  which 
ih^  appeal  to  vulgar  readers.  I 
referred  the  origin  of  the  advertising 
mania  to  the  monstre  concerts  and 
the  cheap  clothiers,  but,  in  reality, 
the  actual  parents  of  the  funny  and 
confidential,  and  ilierefore  inexpres- 
sibly vulgar  announcements  were 
the  itinerant  vendor  of  ginger  beer 
and  the  marine  store  dealer. 

Who  cannot  remember  that  painted 
board  which  adorned  the  red  and 
blue  ginger  beer  truck,  once  seen  in 
the  streets,  but  now  seldom  to  be 
found,  except  at  fairs  and  on  the 
roadside,  by  commons  and  open 
pJeasure-grounds?  The  design  was 
singularly  infelicitous,  inasmuch  as 
on  a  broiling  July  day  it  de|)ended 
for  efifect  solely  on  recollections  of 
the  Christmas  pantomime.  There 
was  clown,  who,  speaking  from  a 
long  inflated  bladder  protruding 
from  his  mouth,  was  supposed  to 
say,  '  Here  we  are,  try  our  ginger 
pop ;'  while  to  add  force  to  his  iUus- 
tration  of  its  merit;  he  had  just  dis- 
chaif^  the  cork  from  a  bottle  into 
tiie  ^e  of  pantaloon.  Meanwhile, 
a  short-waisted  lady,  with  a  large 
parasol,  and  a  gentleman  in  alight- 
blue  body  coat,  recorded  their  con- 
viction '  that  that  was  the  shop  for 
ginger-pop.' 

The  present  style  of  theatrical 
advertisement  is  so  obviously  bor- 
rowed firom  the  marine  store  dealer, 
that  the:(e  can  be  no  other  proof  re- 
quired of  the  decay  of  the  British 
orama. 

That  there  may  be  many  unen- 
lightened, shall  I  say  miserably  mis* 
guided  people,  over  the  border  of 
London,  to  whom  slangy  appeals 
are  not  offensive,  I  am  afraid  must 
be  conceded,  else  why  did  I  have 
thrust  into  my  hand  the  other  day 


a  bill  which,  emanating  fiiom  a 
tailor's  shop  in  Whitec^pel,  n)oke 
of  the  proprietor  as  'a  Mcksies 
bmlder,'  and  made  known  the  &ct 
that  as  he  had' just  made  his  escape 
&om  America,  not  forgetting  to  put 
his  mauleys  on  some  of  the  right 
sort  of  stuff/  he  was  in  a  positicai, 
having  '  some  ready  in  his  sick,  to 
grab  the  chance'  of  buying  some 
material  for  his  business?  After 
reading  this,  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  '  Upper  Ben- 
jamins'  were  'built  on  a  downy 
plan,'  that  '  Moleskins  built  hanky 
panky,'  and  'with  artful  buttons 
at  bottom,'  were  quoted  at  '  half  a 
monarch,'  or  that  some  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  were  generally 
disposed  of  as  '  mud  pipes,'  '  knee 
caps,'  and  '  trotter  cases.'  Beyond 
the  suburbs  themselves  the  adver- 
tisements extend  as  they  decrease  in 
size;  but  still  on  park  walls,  rail- 
way arches,  and  canal  bridges  the 
weary  imbHo  are  enjoined  to  '  try ' 
everything,  from  gin  to  soothing 
i^yrup,  and  are  furthermore  coi\jured 
to '  Cough  no  mobe.' 

Our  public  conveyances  are  but 
traps  in  which  the  tired  way&rer  is 
forced  to  seek  some  distraction  from 
the  wretched  accommodation  af- 
forded hjm  by  perpetually  repeating 
to  himself  the  form  of  wordis  from 
which  he  fimdes  he  has  found  a 
temporary  refuge.  Almost  in  de- 
spair, and  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  I  was  recently  induced  to  en- 
gage that  description  of  cab  known 
as  '  a  Hansom,'  to  take  me  to  '  the 
West  End.'  There,  at  least,  J  be- 
lieved I  should  be  free  from  torment. 
But  with  a  refinement  of  ingenuity 
littie  less  than  diabolical,  an  oval 
announcement  of  cheap  cutlery  had 
been  placed  on  the  splash-board, 
there  to  stare  me  mercilessly  in  the 

fEU». 

'  The  West  End'  itselfis  of  course 
a  saturnalia  of  advertisements.  An- 
nouncements that  '  He  is  coming' 
vie  in  intensity  of  colour  with 
blatant  injunctions  to  eat,  buy,  and 
see  everything ;  till  in  a  wild  jumble 
of  The  Duke's  Motto,  elastic  garters, 
Bevalenta  Arabica,  food  for  cattie, 
Moriscm's  pills,  the  Cure,  anti- 
gazotters,  and  the  Original  Nerves, 
the  afflicted  observer  seeks  a  refiige 
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in  the  nearest  taTem,  where  he  is 
fiirtaiiate  if  he  doesn't  find  the  very 
pipe-lightB^to  he  mere  caidhoard 
shps  printed  with  some  sensational 
reoommendalian ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
afterwards  disoorer  that  a  circular 

Elayfaill  has  heen  pasted  inside  his 
at  l^  some  xmseen  agent  of  an  en- 
terprising manager. 

Of  those  poor  decrepit  and  snf- 
feimg  creatores,  the  wretched  heralds 
of  eveiy  norel^  in  tnm,  the  wear- 
ers of  those  ghastly  tahards  which 
sometimes  shock  hnmamfy  by  the 
strange  want  of  harmony  between 
their  inscriptians  and  the  appearance 
of  those  who  are  clothed  by  them, 
nmch  mif^ht  be  said.  To  have  seen 
a  procession  of  old,  greasy,  and  nap- 
less men,  each  of  whom  was  labelled 
'  The  Angel  of  Midnight/  was  start- 
ling. To  see  a  poor  fiunting  crea- 
tore  sink  from  starvation  nnder  the 
boiden  of  annonncing  '  good  and 
cheap  dinners,'  was  painfal ;  bnt  it 
was  left  to  one  of  tte  representative 
men  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Cmikshank  to 
achieve  the  sublime  in  this  sort  of  * 
ilhistralion.  It  was  no  &ult  of  Mr. 
Groikshank,  of  course;  the  moral  of 
his  great  picture  was  and  is  obvious 
— ^WBS  and  is  strfting:  that  too  con- 
vivial herald,  fiuthfdlly  represented 
by  the  artist,  had  never  had  an  o^ 
portonity  of  taking  the  lesson  to  ms 
soul. 

Wasn't  tiie  thing  ahnost  a  public 
scandal?  Imagine  the  inveterate 
toper — the  humble  worshipper  of 
Bacchus,  proposing  the  h^Jth  of 
Mr.  Cmikshank  wim  the  usual  sen- 
tunent,  '  May  he  ne'er  want  a  &iend 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him!' 

I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  walk 
the  West  End  streets  since  this  last 
oceoReDoe.  Not  altogether  in  con- 
eeggflnee  of  that,  however,  but  be- 
cause of  a  very  extraordinary  ac- 
cident which  befel  me  recently  on 
my  return  to  town  after  a  short  ex- 
cursion. I  was  coming  home  by  an 
evening  tram  on  the  Blank  Dashton 
Bailway,  and  as  we  stayed  three 
minutes  and  a  quarter  for  refresh- 
ments, contrived  to  swallow  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee,  and  to  scramble  in  a 
very  inflated  c(mdition  into  a  carriage 

C'  as  the  train  was  starting.     I 
entored  a  second  or  third  class 
carriage  by  mistake,  and  after  a 


hurried  glance  round  imagined  it  to 
be  empty;  until  I  was  seized  with  a 
violent  and  disagreeable  hiccough, 
the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  coffee.  It 
was  at  that  moment  that,  looking  up 
from  the  newspaper  over  which  I  had 
been  glancing  by  the  uncertaib  light, 
I  saw  a  large  burly  man  who  held 
in  his  hand  a  great  pill-box.  This 
he  extended  towards  my  &ce,  until 
I  read,  printed  on  the  lid,  '  If  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one 

troubled  with .'    I  was  about 

to  thank  him,  when  I  was  conscious 
of  a  dark  solemn  gentleman  at  my 
elbow  who  whispered  in  a  sepulchral 
tone,  '  Look  to  your  legs.'  To  hear 
was  to  obey.  I  glanced,  not  without 
misgiving,  at  Qiose  limbs.  '  Do 
your  trousers  fit  you?'  said  a  third 
dapper-looking  traveller,  who  at  that 
moment  appeared  on  tiie  opposite 
seat  and  spoke  reproachfully.  '  To 
those  who  have  tender  feet,'  mur- 
mured a  voice  in  the  comer.  '  Let 
those  who  are  troubled  with  gout 
or  rheumatism  take  these  pills,'  in- 
terrupted a  sonorous  passenger  who 
held  m  his  hand  a  box  gimiiii.i'  \o 
the  last  '  No  more  pills  nor  any 
other  kind  of  medicine,'  retorted  an 
unseen  voica  '  It  was  observed  by 
Ihr.  Johnson,'  resumed  the  former 
speaker, persistently.  'Thirty-seven 
port  and  matchless  sherry,'  mur- 
mured somebody  in  the  comer. 
'  Pure  and  invigorating  essence, — 
bloom  of  roses  and  indelible  hair- 
dye  ; —  waterproof  leggings — invi- 
sible wigs — self-fastening  stays — 
lepressible  crinolines — sorely  the 
prettiest  dress  worn  by  boys  this 
hundred  years,'  said  all  the  passen- 
gers, at  once  plunging  into  general 
remarks,  but  evidently  referring  to 
me  as  the  object  of  conversation. 
Suddenly  I  felt  some  ligature  bound 
tightly  round  my  body.  I  knew  it 
in  an  instant ;  it  was  a  strangely- 
formed  metal  band  for  the  cure  of 
goodness  knows  what;  I'd  seen  its 
portrait  as  adjusted  to  the  human 
figure  hundreds  of  times.  Sharp 
throbs  shot  through  my  chest  and 
penetrated  every  limb.  '  Compose 
yourself,'  said  a  calmly  cmel  voice 
at  my  elbow;  '  no  pain  will  be  felt 
in  removing  either  decayed  teeth  or 
stumps.'  I  saw  the  glitter  of  the 
dental  instruments,  and  as  they 
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flashed  before  my  eyes,  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  throw  off  my  afi- 
sailant 

'  Hallo,  guv*nor!  wake  up,  and 
don't  go  knockin'  your  head  agin 
the  lantern  that  way :— we're  a  goin' 
to  shunt  off  the  carriages :  lu<£y  I 
happened  to  look  in ;  an*  you  all  by 


yourself  too.    Where  are  we!   Why 
London.' 

There  were  no  other  passengers  in 
the  carriage,  but  the  hideous  tokens 
of  their  presence  were  blankly  star- 
ing at  me  from  the  wooden  panels 
in  the  shape  of  numberless  adver- 
tisements. 
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nj\tu&  name  ofWoodHall  is  a  land- 
X  Bkark  in  the  hktory  of  the  news- 
paper press.  It  marli^  the  close  of 
one  epooh  aDd  the  begioning  oi  an- 
TOL.  IV.— uo.  in. 


other.  It  is  permanently  associated 
with  the  latest  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  literary  politicians 
who  used  the  columns  oi  the  news- 
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paper  for  their  own  purposes,  and  it 
also  introduoes  ihat  featore  which, is 
now  the  most  noticeable  in  onr  mo- 
aem  newspapers.  One  WoodMl 
was  the  publisher  of  '  Junins ;'  an- 
other began  the  modern  system  of 
parliamentary  reporting. 

There  were  two  brothers  of  the 
name.  The  sons  of  a  respectable 
and  flonrishing  printer  in  the  City 
of  London,  they  followed  their  for 
ther's  business,  and  extended  it 
Henry  Sampson  Wood&ll  was  the 
printer  of  the '  Public  Advertiser/  to 
whom '  Junius '  sent  his  communica- 
tions anonymously,  neyer  through 
the  long  period  of  their  correspond- 
ence taking  off  his  mask,  and  at  last 
inaking  over  to  him  the  entire  copy- 
right of  the  letters,  in  token  of  the 
honourable  manner  in  which  the 
printer  had  stood  by  the  author. 
William  Woodfall  became  the  printer 
of  the  'Morning  Chronicle/  which 
was  started  in  1 769.  His  connexion 
-with  the  mechanical  department  led 
io  other  engagements,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  added  to  his  duties  those 
of  editor  and  reporter.  Division  of 
labour  was  a  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy littie  discussed  in  those  days, 
though,  no  doubt,  men  practised  it 
long  before  they  found  a  scientific 
name  for  it ;  but  the  truth  was,  there 
was  not  at  that  time  in  any  of  these 
departments  labour  enough  to  di- 
vida  Of  his  triple  duties,  tiie  effects 
of  only  one  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  early  sheets  of  the  paper  are  in 
the  hands  only  of  antiquaries,  or  lie 
on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  so  that  few  can  know  how  he 
•discharged  his  calling  eitheor  as 
printer  or  editor.  But  of  his  report- 
ing, the  press  traditions  are  full; 
and,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  exaggerated  expressions  of 
those  to  whom  the  whole  process  of 
reporting  was  new,  his  work  was  a 
wonderful  feat,  and  such  as  justiy  to 
entitie  him  to  the  designation  of 
'Memory  Woodfall/  by  which  he 
was  generally  known.*  It  was  his 
practice  to  go  down  early  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  secure  for 
himself  a  &vourite  comer  in  the 

•  We  aDB  indebted  to  H.  D.  Woodihll, 
Esq.,  for  permission  to  copy  the  aocom- 
panying  portrait  from  an  oil-painting  in  the 
possession  of  the  family. — [Ed«  L.  S.] 


front  row  of  the  strangers'  gallery. 
There  he  sat  the  long^night  through, 
never  budging  from  his  place,  so- 
lacing himself,  as  he  grew  &int,  with 
the  indigestible  but  portable  dainty 
of  a  haxd-boiled  Qgg,  and  with  his 
eyes  and  his  attention  fixed  upon  the 
various  8peaker8,but  without  taking  a 
single  note :  the  appearance  of  a  note- 
book or  pencil  would  have  led  to  im- 
mediate expulsion  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  or  his  messengers.  He  would 
absorb,  as  it  were,  the  whole  scene 
passing  before  him,  and  would  re- 
produce it  on  paper,  to  the  extent  of 
several  columns,  in  time  for  tho 
publication  of  the  following  evening. 
In  this  way  he  gave  a  character  to  the 
'  Chronicle/  which  raised  it  &r  above 
all  its  contemporaries.  Other  papers, 
of  course,  followed  in  his  wake ;  lite- 
rary men,  blessed  with  good  memo- 
ries, became  in  great  demand,  and 
were  liberally  paid^as  literary  pay 
went  in  those  days — to  devote  their 
nights  to  the  gallery  of  Parliament, 
and  their  days  to  writing  out  as 
much  of  what  had  passed  there  as 
they  could  recollect ;  but,soloDgas 
he  had  to  encounter  only  single  re- 
porters, Wood&ll  outdistanced  them 
all.  Some  of  them  might  be  equal 
to  him  in  one  part  of  the  work, 
others  in  another;  one  man  might 
remember  as  much,  another  might 
express  it  as  elegantly,  and  a  tlurd 
might  reproduce  it  with  as  much 
despatch;  but  WoodflEdl  had  the 
union  of  all  three,  to  an  extent  which 
none  of  them  coidd  match.  In  that 
feature  which  was  most  apparent 
to  the  reader,  and  in  which  they 
were  most  interested,  some  of  his 
contemporaries  were  wofully  behind 
him.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  some  of  them  to  be  seven  days 
in  arrear  with  their  parliamentary 
debates.  As  the  memory  of  each 
unwritten  day's  proceedings  grew 
dim  with  the  firesh  overlaid  stratum 
of  the  subsequent  debates,  it  may  be 
imagined  that,  when  they  did  at  last 
appear,  it  was  in  a  vapid  and  colour- 
less form.  Woodfiftll,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  always  methodical,  and 
always  punctual;  the  debates  were 
never  delayed  b^ond  the  following 
evening,  so  that  members  going 
down  to  the  House  might  pur- 
chase on  the  way  the  report   of 
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vhftt  they  said  on  the  evemng  be- 
fore. The  very  perfection  to  which 
he  had  carried  his  system  led 
to  its  downflEill.  He  could  not  be 
beaten  by  individual  skill,  he  might 
be  overpowered  by  nnmb^.  If  he 
did  the  work  of  six  men,  the  obvions 
jesonroe  of  a  rival  was  to  engage 
six  men  to  do  the  work,  and  this 
way  was  not  long  in  being  struck 
out. 

The  first  snggester  was  James 
Perry,  a  name  still  more  extensively 
known  in  connection  with  the  news- 
paper press  than  that  of  Woodfall 
himself.  Perry  was  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen, where  his  iiftther  was  a  house- 
carpenter.  In  his  native  town  the 
name  was,  and  still  is,  spelt  Pirie, 
bat  the  young  adventurer  softened 
it  as  he  came  south.  His  early  life 
was  an  adventurous  one.  He  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  education 
in  (me  of  the  parish  schools,  to  which 
Scotland  and  Scotchmen  owe  so 
much,  and  was  for  three  years  a 
student  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
his  native  town.  He  then  became 
Articled  to  a  Mr.  Fordyce,  an  attor- 
ney, or  *  advocate,'  as  the  Aberdeen 
sohdtorB  insist.on  being  called;  but, 
while  conning  the  intricacies  of 
Scotch  law,  things  were  not  going 
well  at  the  paternal  hearth.  His 
fother  had  fallen  into  difficulties,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  son  never 
cared  much  for  the  law^at  least  so 
we  infer  from  his  next  movement; 
for  a  company  of  strolling  players 
coming  to  Aberdeen,  he  was  induced 
to  join  them,  and  made  a  theatrical 
campaign  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Arbroath, 
Perth,  &C.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  associates  rated  his  histrionic 
talents  veiy  highly.  The  most  im- 
portant character  he  was  intrusted 
witti  was  that  of  Sempronius,  in 
Addison's  tragedy ;  andf  it  is  even 
said  that  he  was  occasionally  em- 
ploved  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  the 
actmg  hj  dancing  a  hornpipe  be- 
tween the  act&  As  the  company  pro- 
ceeded southward,  and  approached 
the  more  genteel  region  of  Edin- 
burgh, their  opinion  was  still  more 
plainly  pronounced.  IHgges,  the 
manager,  pohtely  bowed  him  out  of 
the  company,  with  the  consoling  as- 
suxance  that  his  Aberdonian  brogue 


would  be  an  msuperable  bar  to  the- 
atrical success.  Thus  thrown  upon 
the  world,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  commerce,  and,  proceeding  to 
Manchester,  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Mr.  Dinwoodie,  whose  name  suffi- 
ciently intimates  his  Scottish  origin, 
and  accounts  for  Peny  finding  em- 

gloyment  in  his  office.  He  remained 
ere  two  years,  and  dischai^ged  his 
duties  with  painstaking  fidelity.  But 
for  all  that,  the  ledger  was  as  un* 
suited  to  his  tastes  as  the  law  had 
been  before ;  and,  taking  leave  of  his 
employers,  he  started  for  London,  as 
many  of  his  countrymen  had  done 
before  him,  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  ^ 

The  story  of  his  first  connection 
with  newspapers  is  curious  enough, 
though  we  dare  say  there  are  many 
brilliant  ornaments  of  the  profession 
who  could  tell  as  singular  tales  of 
the  lucky  chances  which  first  led 
them  in  that  direction.  Perry  had 
come  to  London  with  introductions 
to  several  booksellers,  meaning  to 
begin  life,  as  Johnson  and  other  fi^ 
mous  men  had  begun  it  before  hmi, 
as  a  publisher's  drudge.  But  work 
at  that  time  happened  to  be  not 
very  plentiful,  and  to  all  his  ap- 
plications a  negative  answer  was 
returned.  About  that  time  a  new 
paper  had  been  started,  under  l^e 
title  of  the '  General  Advertiser,'  and 
Perry,  by  way  of  amusing  his  en- 
forced leisure,  struck  off  sundry 
light  sketches,  varied  with  occasionid 
letters  to  the  editor,  which  he  drop- 
X)ed  into  the  letter-box  of  the  office, 
without  any  name  afflbced  to  them. 
As  he  found  these  articles  were  in- 
variably inserted,  he  was  led  on  step 
by  step  to  write  more ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  of 
introducing  himself  to  the  editor  as 
the  author  of  the  sketches  that  found 
so  much  iiftvour  in  his  eyes.  For- 
tune was  to  visit  him  from  another 
quarter;  for,  in  the  midst  of  this 
literary  employment,  he  did  not  for- 
get the  purpose  for  which  he  came 
to  London,  but  went  on  in  his  daily 
and  discouraging  calls  on  the  book- 
sellers for  employment.  One  day  he 
called  on  Messrs.  Bichardson  and 
Urquhart,  a  publishing  firm,  to 
whom,  among  others,  he  had  had  in- 
0  a 
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trodaotioiiB.  He  sa^r  Mr.  Uiqnbart 
lb  oountrynuui  of  his  own,  who  was 
engaged  in  reading  the  '  Daily  Ad- 
Tertifier.'  Scarcely  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  he  returned  the  usual 
cold  negatiye  answer;  and  then 
XBOved  by  some  sudden  impulse,  he 
said  to  him«  '  If  you  could  write 
Budi  an  article  as  this,  I  would  find 
you  immediate  employment'      He 

Cted,  as  he  spoke,  to  an  article  in 
'AdTertiser/  which  Peryy  on 
glancing  at,  recognized  as  his  last 
anonymous  contribution.  Of  oourse 
he  claimed  it,  closed  with  the  ofOsr 
of  the  worthy  publisher;  and  to 
pro<?e  that  he  was  not  impoone 
en  his  credulity,  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  another  article  of 
the  same  nature,  which  he  was  on 
his  way  to  deposit  in  the  editorial 
letter-boz.  To  him  that  interriew 
was  the  stzoke  of  fate,  for  Messra. 
Bichardson  and  Urquhart  were  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  paper; 
and  Mr.  Penys  articles  proved  that 
he  was  just  the  kind  of  young  man 
they  wanted.  Modem  newspaper 
men  will  smile,  and  modem  news^ 
.  paper  i»oprietors  will  en^,  when 
ihey  leam  what  was  considsred  ihe 
£ur  remuneration  for  a  new8pai)er 
writer  in  those  daya  For  his  daily 
services  on  the  '  Adyertiser'  he  ac- 
cepted a  salaiy  of  a  guinea  a  week, 
with  an  extra  half-guinea  for  any 
aervices  he  might  render  to  an 
eyening*  paper  with  which  the  firm 
was  also  connected.  Nor  let  it  be 
Bi^)poeed  that  the  work  was  pro* 
portioned  to  the  pay.  For  this 
pittance  all  Perry%  powers  were 
deyoted  to  the  service  of  his  em- 

gloyers.  Among  his  other  duties 
e  was  employed  to  report,  that 
having  become  a  prime  qualification 
£>r  a  newspaper  man;  and  he  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
powers. 

The  nation  was  then  in  the  heat 
of  the  American  war,  but  that  war 
had  gradually  changed  its  chazacter. 
From  an  arrogant  and  piesumptous 
attempt  to  coerce  what  was  deemed 
a  mere  handM  of  coknusts,  it  had 
become  a  struggle  for  existence;  for 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had 
gloated  over  our  difficulties,  and 
nnally  joined  with  the  colonists  in 
the  attempt  to   circumscribe  our 


dominion  and  cripple  our  power. 
It  was  then,  as  stul  more  oonspicu- 
ously  on  a  later  occasion,  England 
against  the  world ;  and  at  each  time 
the  proud  i^pirit  oi  the  islanders 
rose  superior  to  eveiy  effort  to 
subdue  it  France  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  ungenerous  me- 
thod of  wiping  out  the  memory  of 
framer  defeats;  and  the  nation  Mly 
accepted  the  Issue.  Perhaps  the 
Ministers  of  Xing  George  UL  were 
neyer  more  popular  tiban  on  the 
day  when  th^y  announced  the  de* 
daeation  of  war  against  France. 
Party  cprit  was,  for  the  time,  fused 
in  ihe  crucible  cl  patriotism.  Oa 
all  sides  came  promises  of  support 
to tbe  ministers;  an.d  they,not  to  be 
outdone  in  public  spirit,  chose  the 
admiral  &r  the  fieet,  that  was  at 
once  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  omositkm* 
Admiral  Eeppel  left  England  ia 
the  midst  of  as  high-wrought  ez* 
peetations  of  conquest  as  another 
popular  admiral  kft  our  shores  a 
few  years  i^  for  tiae  Baltic;  and 
these  expectations  were  doomed 
to  be  as  completely  disappointed. 
The  hostfle  fleets  met  off  Cape 
Ushaat;  the  English  fiedled  m 
iiarcing  ihem  into  dose  action,  and 
the  French  celebrated  a  triumph 
because  they  had  not  been  de* 
atix>yed.  The  mortification  at  home 
was  deep  and  bitter;  the  friends  of 
the  admiral  threw  the  blame  on  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  second  in  command, 
who  had  been  selected  from  the 
ministexial  ranks  for  the  yery  pur- 
pose, it  was  said,  of  thwarting  and 
bringing  discredit  on  the  popular 
chieL  The  quarrel  ended  m  a 
oonrt^nartial  being  held  on  both 
officers,  whidi  was  held  at  Ports^ 
mouth,  and  lasted  ibr  six  weeks.  It 
was  this  court-martial  that  brought 
out  young  Perry's  aptitude  £»r  news- 
paper work.  He  was  sent  down  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  court; 
and  it  is  said  that  day  by  day,  for 
six  weeks  together,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  S6n€^^  «p  a  report  which 
occupied  five  or  six  columns  of  tbe 
newspaper.  He  thus  fiur  outstripped 
lus  riyals;  and  as  the  trial  was  the 
theme  of  uniyersal  interest,  the 
'  Advertiser'  was  sought  for  eyezy- 
where,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
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reporter  was  krgely  increafied.  It 
was  then  somethiDg  quite  new  on 
newspaper  work,  though,  donbtless, 
it  has  often  been  surpassed  since. 
The  columns,  of  course,  bore  no 
propcHiaon  to  the  Brobdignagian 
kngths  of  the  present  day.  There 
is  no  court  in  the  country  so  fay  our- 
sble  to  reporting  as  a  court-martial, 
Har  eTexy  qu^tion  must  be  put  in 
writing  by  the  interrogator,  then 
read  orer  to  the  court,  and  if  they 
approTe  of  it,  and  allow  it  to  be 
fiat  to  the  witness,  it  is  copied 
cot  in  full  by  their  clerk,  and 
then  read  over  to  the  witness  be- 
^no  be  is  allowed  to  answer; 
and  when  he  has  done  so  the 
he  eives  is  recorded  in  ftill 
.  anouier  quasition  can  be 
pot  Of  course,  Mr.  Ferry  would 
be  able  to  write  at  least  as  quickly 
as  the  derk  of  title  court  And  for 
the  pleadings,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Mr.  Teny  would  content  himself 
wifli  a  pretty  fkill  outlme  of  the 
eounsdls  speech,  embracing  the 
principal  pomts  and  indicating  the 
spedalbearing  of  his  argument — 
such  a  summary,  in  fact,  as  that 
we  see  in  a  fixst-dass  newspaper  of 
HiB  speedi  of  the  CSbancellor  of  the 
Ezcbequer  when  he  brings  forward 
his  budget  The  real  manrel  liqr 
in  his  b^g  able  to  continue  at  his 
mcDotonons  task^  utiflaggiTig  from. 
day  to  day   for   six  whole  weeks 


after  this,  Wood&Il  left  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle/  apparently  in 
fiome  quarrel  with  the  proprietors, 
«nd  commenced  a  new  journal  which 
he  called  the  'Duiry.'  To  this 
paper  he  carried  his  peculiar  faci- 
lities for  gallery  reporting,  which 
lie  apparently  expected  would  do 
as  much  for  the  '  Diary'  as  they 
had  ibrmerly  done  for  tile  '  Chro- 
nicle.' He  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  afiraid  of  a  new  system  of  re- 
porting which  Perry  had  first  intro- 
duced on  the  'Advertiser,  and 
which  he  now  elabra»ted  and  ar- 
ranged on  a  more  complete  scale 
on  &e '  Chronicle,'  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  Woodftdl's  retirement 
Por  though  Perry  himself  was  nearly 
a  match  for  Woodfall  in  his  own 
department  of  reporting;  yet  he 
Jmew  the  work  required  special  ca- 


pabilities which  were  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  same  IndiyiduaL  He 
therefore  devised  an  arrangement 
by  which  not  one  man  but  several 
should  do  the  work;  and  thus  in- 
augurated the  system  which  con- 
tinues in  force  to  the  present  day. 
The  arrangement,  however,  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
crude  and  imperfect ;  and  Woodfall, 
confident  of  his  own  powers,  waged 
a  tough,  though,  in  the  end,  a  k»- 
ing  battia  with  his  less  capable  but 
more  numerous  rivals.  We  can 
&ncy  the  disdain,  not  numiypx^ 
with  fear,  which  the  old  man  woidd 
entertain  for  this  irruption  upon  the 
territoiy  where  he  had  so  Icmg 
reigned  supreme;  and  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  that  period  which  have 
come  down  to  us  indicate  those 
feelings.  He  is  represented  (whilBt 
known  to  he  agenial  man  in  private 
life— a  kind  husband  and  fieither)  as  a 
rather  taciturn  man,  holding  no  com- 
munication with  those  around  him, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  business,  re- 
taining hiia  seat  £rom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  and 
only  satisQring  the  demands  of  ap- 
petite with  the  hard-boiled  ^g  which 
he  brought  from  home  in  his  pocl»t, 
and  which  it  was  the  spedal  delight 
of  the  young  wags,  his  rivals,  s^ly 
to  abstract  from  its  depofiLtor;;^.  and 
substitute  an  xmboiled  one  in  its 
stead — an  annoyance  for  which 
Wood&Il  never  fiuled  to  certi^ 
his  resentment  by  every  demonstra- 
tion which  so  silent  and  aelf-con- 
tained  a  man  could  make.  The 
wonder  Is,  now,  how  he  managed, 
single-handed,  to  make  head  so  long 
as  he  did  against  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  the  new  system.  But 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired,  and  which  would  not 
fail  either  him  or  his  newspaper  for 
many  a  day,  it  is  plain  that  the 
system  of  the  relief  must  have  been 
imperfectly  developed.  It  must  have 
been  so  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  the  reporters  had  not  then,  nor 
for  many  years  afterwards,  a  gaJlery 
to  themselves^  which  they  could 
enter  or  leave  at  their  pleasure. 
They  were  indebted  for  their  seat, 
like  other  strangers,  to  a  member's 
order,  and  like  other  strangers  they 
were  treated;  with  them,  as  wi& 
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otiiiers,  it  was  'first  come  first 
served/  and  an  tmlucky  reporter 
who  happened  to  be  late  might  find 
the  gallery  filled,  and  his  place  lost 
for  the  evening,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  all  his  comrades  who 
had  arranged  to  meet  him.  The 
great  object  of  the  reporters  was  to 
secure  the  centre  seats  in  the  front 
TOW  of  the  gallery ;  and  to  obtain 
one  of  these  cost  a  straggle  every 
evening.  On  nights  when  a  great 
debate  was  expected  the  first  re- 
porter for  each  paper  would  have  to 
waste  the  whole  day  in  the  lobby, 
waiting  till  the  gallery  doors  were 
opened,  and  then  the  rush  for  places 
commenced.  It  happened  of  course 
that  they  often  lost  the  seats  they 
aimed  at,  though  by  degrees,  as  time 
moved  on,  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right  was  established,  and  strangers 
visiting  the  gallery  instinctively 
avoided  what  had  come  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  reporters'  seats.  But 
still  the  necessify  for  the  reporters 
being  among  the  first  to  take  their 
seats  could  not  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  long  and  dreary  were  the  wait- 
ings to  which  they  were  (subjected. 
This  continued  even  down  to  a 
late  period,  and  occasionally  they 
got  into  trouble.  One  fiery  little 
Welshman  came  down  to  take  his 
turn,  fresh  from  the  festivities  of 
St  David's  Day.  The  House  had 
met,  but  strangers  were  not  ad- 
mitted till  after  prayers.  The 
Welshman,  excited  by  his  potations, 
began  kicking  at  the  unopened 
door,  and  startled  the  members  at 
their  devotions.  The  sergeant-at- 
arms  came  round  and  seized  the 
offending  reporter  and  he  was  lodged 
in  the  cellar.  His  companions  sent 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
but  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  with  more  severity  when 
he  knew  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  reporter.  However,  he 
was  willing  to  discharge  him  on  his 
making  an  apology  through  the 
sergeant  But  here  a  fresh  obstacle 
occurred.  The  stubborn  Welshman, 
in  his  then  excited  state,  held  that 
it  was  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to 
apologize  to  any  man  living,  and  the 
b«ffled  sergeant  was  obliged  to  carry 
back  to  the  Speaker  the  non-success 


of  his  mission.  But  along  with  it  he 
carried  another  missive  from  the  other 
reporters,  who  did  for  their  colleague 
what  he  refused  to  do  for  himself 
and  pleaded  the  licence  of  Si  David's 
Day  as  his  excuse.  This  the  Speaker 
was  good-natured  enough  to  accept, 
the  Welshman  was  released,  and  he 
gaily  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
gallery,  calling  out  to  his  companions 
to  bear  witness  that  he  had  made 
no  apology.  Such  were  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  obtaining 
admission:  the  difficulty  of  getting 
out  and  giving  place  to  another  was 
quite  as  great.  It  was  impossibia 
that  a.reporter  should  leave  nis  seat 
and  cause  confusion  in  the  gallery 
when  an  orator  was  in  the  fidl  flow 
of  eloquence ;  he  must  wait  till  some 
halt  occurred  in  the  proceedings; 
and  hence  it  would  often  happen 
that  a  reporter  might  be  detained 
in  his  place  for  a  full  hour  after  ha 
ought  to  have  been  relieved.  It  was 
provoking,  too,  that  the  more  im- 
X)ortant  Qie  speech  the  longer  he 
was  likely  to  be  engaged  over  his 
turn.  Still,  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages, as  we  are  inclined  to  deem 
them,  the  system  of  reporting  the 
debates  by  a  succession  of  relief 
made  way,  and  soon  asserted  its 
superiority  over  the  single-handed 
style  of  Woodfell.  That  cystem. 
could  only  have  been  a  transitionary 
one ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Woodfall  could  have  had  a  suc- 
cessor; and,  besides,  the  growing 
demands  for  fulness,  accuracy,  and 
expedition,  could  not  have  been 
met  by  the  reports  as  he  produced 
them;  but  still  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  style  of  reporting  the 
debates  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  practice  of  Memory 
Woodfall. 

While  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 
was  thus  proceeding  on  its  rood  to 
fiune,  the '  Morning  Post '  had  started 
in  the  same  career.  It  differed  from 
13ie '  Chronicle '  in  this,  that  while  the 
one  owed  its  success  mainly  to  the 
exertions,  industry,  and  ability  of  its 
editor,  "Mx,  Perry,  the  specialty  of 
the  other  lay  in  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  young  and  then  obscure 
men,  many  of  whom  afterwards  be- 
came famous  in  their  own  generation^ 
and  whose  memory  is  still  green  in 
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ours.  The  editor,  whose  discermng 
eye  was  thus  quick  to  detect  the 
dawniags  of  yoathfiil  genius,  was 
also  a  SootchmiGai,  Mr.  Peter  Stuart, 
who,  with  an  elder  brother,  Charles, 
had  oome  to  Loudon  some  years  be- 
fore, and  embarked  in  the  London 
press.  Neitherofthem  seem  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  ability  of 
their  own  writings,  but  they  seemed 
bom  with  the  idea  that  all  the  genius 
of  the  land  was  sent  to  be  impressed 
into  their  service  and  to  do  them 
homage.  Do  our  readers  recollect 
the  clever  rhyming  epistle  of  Bums 
lo  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  him  a 
newspapCT  and  offered  to  continue 
it  r^nlarly  without  charge?  That 
newspaper  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  was  sent  to  him  by  one  of  the 
Inothers  Stuart,  and,  fturther,  that 
his  offer  contained  more  than  a  mere 
proposal  to  continue  it.  The  story 
was  first  referred  to  by  Dr.  Currie 
in  his  life  of  Bums,  prefixed  to  the 
first  posthumous  edition  of  his  works. 
The  biographer  relates,  somewhat  in 
the  tone  of  complaint,  that  an  offer 
had  been  made  to  the  poet,  from 
the  editor  of  a  London  newspaper,  of 
an  engagement  by  which  he  was  to 
have  a  guinea  a  week  for  occasional 
contnbntions  to  the  '  Star,'  then  just 
started,  which  happens  to  have  been 
the  first  evening  newspaper  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Ourrie's  tone  of  com- 
plaint appears  to  have  been  caught 
from  the  family,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability came  originally  from  the 
poet  biinself,  as  if  the  offer  were  un- 
worthy of  his  powers.  At  all  events 
we  know  it  was  declined ;  and  there 
28  something  abmpt  and  curt  in  the 
izvHiy  of  the  poem  referred  to,  and 
in  his  sending  back  the  newspaper, 
that  bears  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
poem  accompanied  the  dlaclination, 
and  was  meant  definitely  to  close  all 
oonespondence  between  theuL  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what 
gtound  the  poet  declined  the  offer. 
It  could  not  have  been  from  his  dis- 
like of  newspapers,  for  we  know  that 
he  deigned  to  correspond  with  news- 
papers, and  with  London  newspar 
perstoo;  a  cutting  comment  on  the 
aennon  of  a  country  clergyman, 
preached  in  a  place;  of  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cockneys  of  that  day 
never  heardi  and  addressed  to  the 


London '  Oracle,'  being  still  retained 
in  the  editions  of  his  works.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  because  he 
thought  the  salary  too  small ;  it  was 
shabby  pay,  no  doubt;  but  Bums 
with  all  Im  cleverness  never  found 
out  the  modem  secret  of  coining  his 
genius  into  gold.  Li  his  eyes  a 
bard  could  not  be  a  bard  unless  he 
was  poor;  and,  besides,  the  salary 
was  more  than  equal  to  ihe  annual 
sum  paid  him  by  the  Government 
for  his  duties  as  an  exciseman.  It 
is  probable  that  the  suspicious  and 
irritable  temper  of  the  poet  led  him 
to  think  that  there  was  something 
degrading  to  his  independence  iu 
having  to  write  at  the  will  and,  in 
great  measure,  at  the  dictation  of 
another.  He  preferred  writing 
ballad  after  ballad  as  his  own  way- 
ward fancy  inspired  him,  and  giving 
them  away  to  Johnson  for  nothing, 
to  be  by  him  turned  into  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  which  the  poet  had  no 
share,  to  earning  a  modest  com- 
petence by  a  few  articles  at  regularly 
recurring  seasons.  Probably  after  all 
he  took  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
his  powers  than  the  sanguine  editor. 
It  is  evident  now  that  Bums  never 
could  have  been  brought  to  work  in 
harness.  And  had  the  engagement 
issued,  as  it  might  easily  have  done, 
in  removing  him  to  London  alto- 
gether, it  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
prevented  him  from  worldng  at  all. 
His  genius  was  so  essentially  local, 
it  was  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  the 
scenery,  habits,  prejudices,  tradi- 
tions, and  associations  of  his  native 
land,  that  it  would  have  pined  in 
the,  to  him,  unsuggestive  localities 
of  the  sunny  south.  It  might  have 
been  better  for  him  and  his,  but  it 
would  have  been  worse  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  posterity.  We  should,, 
in  all  probability,  have  lost  the  poet 
and  got  nothing  in  his  place  but  a 
cmde  and  turgid  paragraph  writer. 
The  Burns  speculation  fiiiled  in 
the  hands  of  one  Mr.  Stuart.  Another 
offer  to  a  writer  of  wider  powers  but 
of  the  same  wayward  genius  did  not, 
in  the  end,  turn  out  much  better  in 
the  hands  of  another.  It  was  through 
Daniel  Stuart  that  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  first  became  distinctly 
identified  with  the  newspaper  press. 
There  are,  indeed,  indications  that 
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he  had  ^mtten  occafiional  articles 
before  his  connection  with  Stnart, 
for  he  refers  in  his  'Biographia 
liieraria'  to  his  sni^rting  himself 
from  that  source  at  a  date  anterior 
to  Stoarf  B  engagemeni  If  these 
are  not  slips  of  memoiy— with  Co- 
leri^;e  no  unusual  thing—the  ar- 
ticles are  not  now  known,  and  we 
fbrst  ecHne  upon  the  track  of  his 
newspaper  writing  in  connection 
with  Btnart  and  in  the  columi»  of 
the 'MomiBg  Poet/  That  newspaper 
had  been  bought  by  Btoftrt  in  the 
year  1795,  aiid  CJoleridge  soon  after- 
wards became  an  occasional  eon- 
tribntor,  bin  it  was  not  till  the  year 
180a  that  he  became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  stafiEl  In  those  days  the 
first  department  on  which  all  men, 
whatever  their  powers,  was  tried  wae 
the  FarlJMneiitary  gallexy,  and  Cole- 
ridge was  no  eKoeption  to  Ihe  general 
rule,  though  scarcely  any  man  could 
hsTebeen  more  unfitted  for  the  work. 
He  has  himself  left  on  record  a  most 
ftiYitigmg  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  tiiis  pBfft  of  his  work  was  got 
over  by  him.  Although  its  aocuiapy 
has  been  ehallenged  in  some  of  its 
details,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
main  narratiye  was  substantially 
troa  On  one  occasion,  when  Pitt 
was  expected  to  make  a  great  speech, 
Goleridge  was  sent  to  rmurt  it 
We  have  already  desoribed  how  the 
reporters  in  those  days  were  jostled 
am  even  liable  to  be  unseated  by 
cflcruid  strangers;  and  to  avoid  that 
catastrophe  Goleridge  wended  his 
way  down  to  St.  Stef^en^s  and  took 
up  his  position  by  nine  o'ck)ck  in 
l^e  morning,  and  waited  patiently 
till  the  business  of  the  evening  began 
and  Pitt  commenced  his  harnmgue. 
But  the  long  hours,  the  want  of 
proper  food  and  exercise,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  crush  and  steam  of  the 
crowded  gallery  and  hall  wexe  too 
much  for  the  wearied-poweis  of  the 
genius,  and  after  Pitt's  opening  sen- 
tences, and  just  as  the  orator  was 
warming  with  his  sul^^,  €k)leridge 
began  to  nod.  The  more  eloquent  the 
orator  became  the  more  drowsy  waxed 
the  imaginative  reporter.  He  never 
exactly  fell  asleep,  out  continued,  for 
as  long  as  the  speech  lasted,  in  that 
painfol,  semi-conscious,  torpid  con- 
dition in  which  vigilance  contends 


with  sleep,  each  assuming  the 
mastery  by  turns,  and  ending  in  a 
drawn  battle.  But  the  speech  thus 
imperfectly  hefucd,  still  nuve  im- 
perliBctly  comprehended,  and  only 
noted  down  in  fragments,  was  to 
be  reported,  and  reported  at  onoe. 
Ck)]eridgB  went  home,  scanned  his 
notes,  pieced  them  together  in  the 
best  maimer  he  could,  and  from 
disjointed  fragments  scattered  up 
and  down  the  pages  of  his  note- 
book he  set  to  work  to  reeonstmot 
the  speech  much  as  a  geologist 
would  frame  a  mastodon  firam  a  iSaw 
fossil  fragments  placed  befoie  him. 
'Whatever  else  the  speech  mi^ 
want  we  may  be  snxe  it  was  not 
lackmg  in  ingenui^  ci  aEganieat, 
brUliimoy  of  lUustration,  or  finish  of 
oompositkiB;  and  Getoidge  ckees 
hisaccout  of  tiie  adventure  bystat* 
ingthatno  less  a  personage  than  Mr. 
Cuming,  then  the  devoted  ad]KFeni 
(^  Pitt,  called  the  next  day  at  the 
pubUshiiig  ofito  of  the  newi^aper 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  reporter. 
The  desired  information  was  rafoaed, 
to  Coleridge's  chagrin,  when  he 
came  to  know  c^  the  circumstance, 
and  hie  pride  as  an  author  must  have 
been  gratified,  however  his  vaniliy 
as  a  reporter  might  be  snubbed, 
by  the  remark  of  the  fdtore  prime 
minister,  that  the  speedi  did  more 
credit  to  ^e  head  than  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  reporter.  He  was  soon, 
however,  trsnraarred  to  a  department 
more  suited  to  his  powers^  as  a 
pi^tical  and  literary  writer  for  the 
paper.  His  own  aoooont  of  his  en- 
gagement, the  terms  he  made,  and 
the  principles  on  whiidi  he  wxote,  is 
conceived  in  quite  a  magniloquent 
veuk  'He  made  it  a  conditfon,'  he 
says,  'that  the  paper  should  be 
thenceforward  conducted  on  certain 
fixed  and  announced  principles,  and 
that  he  should  neither  be  obliged 
nor  requested  to  deviate  from  them 
in  fiwour  of  any  parlor  any  events' 
Hence  the  paper,  which  had  hitherto 
8ui>perted  Pitt,  became  somewhat 
anti-ministeriiil,  while  yet  it  did  not 
g^  for  enough  to  please  the  Opposi- 
tion. As  to  the  principles  he  laid 
down  for  his  own  guidance,  he  tells 
us,  'On  every  great  occurrence  I 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  past  his- 
tory the  event  that  most  nearly  re- 
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sembled  it  I  procnxed,  whereTer 
it  was  pofisible,  the  oontempofazy 
MstonMiB,  memcmlislB,  and  panH 
phkteers.  Then  fEurly  sabtractmg 
the  pointB  of  difierenoe  fipom  thoeeof 
Ukeoess,  if  the  balance  ibTOined  the 
lormer  or  the  latter,  I  eo^jeetmed 
tiiat  the  leeoh  woM.  he  the  eame 
or  different  In  the  series  of  essays 
entttted  ''A  Comparison  of  Fnmce 
imder  Napotocm  with  Bome  under 
tiieliiBtGsBSKrs/'  and  in  those  vhieh 
i»lk)wed,  "On  tiieFiohable  Pinal 
Sestomtion  of  the  BoozboBe,''  I  feel 
iBTself  «ath<»iB8d  to  affirm,  bj  the 
effiact  produced  on  numyintellectiial 
men,  tiuvt  weze  the  dates  imnting  it 
might  haTB  been  suspected  that  the 
essayB  had  beeninitten within  the 
last  tireiTB  months.  The  same  plan 
I  panned  at  the  commencement  of 
toe  Spanish  rsTohition,  and  with  the 
flune  eaceess,  taking  ihe  war  of  tibe 
United  Pioyinces  with  Fhihp  EL  as 
the  giom:idwork  of  the  compariscm. 
AniMMi  with  the  twoibld  kno^edge 
of  history  and  of  the  Iranian  mind,  a 
man  will  seasoely  err  in  his  judg- 
ment eoneeming  the  sum  total  of 
any  fatiire  national  event,  if  he  luKve 
been  able  to  procoie  the  original 
doeanimtB  of  the  past  togefter  with 
antheutie  aoeocmts  of  the  present; 
and  if  he  haye  a  phi]oso]»ic  taste 
fer  what  is  tmly  important  as  &cts, 
and  in  meet  instances,  therefore,  for 
sodli  iaeto  as  the  dignity  of  hisixxry 
has  eaclnded  fiom  the  yohimes  of . 
our  modem  compilenB  by  the  writers 
of  the  age  entitled  histoiiane.' 

Perhaps  so.  We  would  not  dispute 
for  an  instant  the  vidue  of  a  judg- 
ment lonned  alter  such  an  eiaminar 
tion  by  such  a  man.  But  in  thus 
ooUecting  the  authentio  fiMsts  c^ 
passing  events,  and  in  thus  eoUating, 
siftang,  straining  off  all  that  a  mind 
with  a  philosophic  taste  judges  to  be 
truly  valuable  in  ancient  historians, 
memonalisis,  pamj^ileteMS,  what 
becomes  of  the  exigeneies  of  a  daily 
newspaper?  And  to  come  to  the 
case  more  directly  in  hand,  in  all 
tins  dietataon  of  what  the  newspaper 
was  to  be,  and  the  principles  on 
iHnch  it  was  to  be  conducted,  what 
I^aoe  is  there  left  for  the  gnieral 
editor  and,  indeed,  the  proprietcnr, 
Mr.  Daniel  Stuart?  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have 


felt  annoyed  at  being  thus  quietly 

E ashed  out  of  sight  It  appeais, 
owever,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  ignoring  of  his  existence  as  his 
being  dragged  farward  in  an  invidi- 
ous light  that  moved  this  gevtleinan 
to  stand  on  his  own  defence.  Were  it 
given  forth  to  the  world  that  he  was 
a  dpher  in  his  own  estaUisfament  it 
mignt  have  been  home,  but  when  Mr. 
Cc^ridge  went  on  to  say,  as  he  did, 
that  bv  those  appliances,  so  grandly 
descriM,  he  ra&ed  the  circulation  of 
the '  Post'  to  seven  thonsBnd  a  day, 
while  the  remuneration  he  received 
from  Stuart  was  faaidly  sufficient  to 
maintain  ezistenoe,  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  be  longer  silent 
A  series  of  letters  was  published  by 
him  |in  tlie  *  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
for  1838,  in  his  own  defence,  and 
mating  retaliatory  charges  against 
€k>lerid^,  which  again  were  replied 
to,  in  a  lather  acrimonious  manner, 
by  the  poet's  son,  in  tiie  pages  of  the 
same  magazine,  and  fer  fiie  same 
year.  With  the  controversy,  con- 
sidered as  a  controvert,  we  do  not 
propose  to  interfere,  but  the  corre- 
spondenoe  brings  out  some  features 
oif  newspaper  liife  which  are  worth 
extracting.  We  have  seen  Cole- 
ridge's theory  of  newspaper  writing, 
as  illustrated  by  his  own  practice. 
Let  us  have  a  peep  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  and  see  that  practice 
as  reported  by  the  less  flattenng  pen 
of  Mr.  Stuart  '  Having  arranged 
with  him,'  says  tiie  editor,  'the 
matter  of  a  leading  paragraph  one 
day,  I  went  about  six  o'clock  Ibr  it 
I  found  him  stretched  on  the  sofe 
groaning  with  pain.  He  had  not 
written  ,a  word,  nor  could  he  write. 
The  subject  was  oue  of  a  temporary, 
mnmportant,  and  a  pressing  nature. 
I  returned  to  the  'Morning  Post' 
office,  wrote  it  out  myself,  and  then 
I  went  to  Coleridge,  at  HoweO's, 
read  it  over,  begged  ne  would  correct 
it,  and  decorate  it  a  little  with  some 
of  his  graceful  touches.  When  I 
had  done  readix^  he  exclaimed,  "  Me 
correct  that?  It  is  as  well  written 
as  I  or  any  other  man  could  write 
it"  And  so  I  was  ;oMiged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  my  own  works.' 
It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Stuart 
does  full  justice  to  Coleridge's 
powers,  and  only  regrets  that  they 
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were  so  seldom  exercised  in  the 
paper  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  denies,  however,  that  his  writings 
xaised  the  circulation  of  the  paper  to 
the  extent  Coleridge  represents  it 
His  appearances  in  its  colmnns  were 
too  fittiil  and  intermittent  for  that. 
The  best  things  he  wrote  in  its 
columns  were  the  'Devil's  Walk' 
and  the  'Character  of  Pitt'  This 
last  made  a  great  sensation^  and 
was  read  with  delight  and  profit 
A  character  of  Buonaparte  by  the 
same  hand  was  announced,  but  it 
never  made  its  appearance.  'Often/ 
says  Mr.  Stuart,  'was  he  asked  for 
its  publication,  but  he  never  could 
persuade  Coleridge  to  finish  his 
undertaking.' 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  given,  that  the  bril- 
liant writer  and  the  matter-of-fact 
editor  did  not  always  draw  well  to- 
gether. In  truth,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  reader  to  plabe  him- 
self alternately  in  that  point  of 
view  in  which  each  of  the  parties 
wrote,  and  he  will  see  that  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  them. 
Coleridge  and  Coleridge's  friends 
thought  much  of  the  profoundlv 
original  essay,  full  chai^ged  wim 
weighty  truths,  and  glittering  with 
the  coruscations  of  a  flEuicy  as  bril- 
liant and  as  changeful  as  the  kaleido- 
scope. The  editor  no  doubt  admired 
them  too — when  they  cama  But 
what  availed  th&  richest  gifts  and 
capabilities,  if  these  were  only  fit- 
fully exercised  ?  It  was  a  just  sub- 
ject of  pride  for  Coleridge,  and  one 
on  which  he  might  well  be  pardoned 
for  dilating,  that  Fox  had  once  done 
him  the  honour  of  denouncing  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  ^ving 
caused,  by  his  articles  in  the '  Morn- 
ing Post,'  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  But  Mr.  Stuart  was 
thinking  of  the  frequent  irritating 
disappointments  he  must  have  had, 
when  waiting  till  midnight  for  the 
often-promised '  copy '  of  the  leading 
article,  he  found  that  he  must  not 
depend  on  his  gifted  but  most 
capricious  coadjutor,  and  tired,  cha- 
grmed,  angry,  and  all  unprepared, 
he  must  sit  down  to  write  it  him- 
self. These  are  the  trials  of  the 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  no 
fine  writing  will  in  his  eyes  excuse 


nnpunctuality.  We  have  only  to 
think,  indeed,  of  the  precision,  piti- 
less as  the  stroke  of  destiny,  with 
which  a  morning  newspaper  must 
be  brought  out,  how  many  subordi- 
nate agencies  are  at  work  to  produce 
that  wondrous  sheet,  and  how  easily 
the  fiulure  of  one  single  agent  might 
throw  the  whole  into  disorder,  to  un- 
derstand how,  in  the  eyes  of  a  news^ 
paper  editor,  the  virtue  which  stands 
highest,  —  higher  than  intellect, 
higher  than  brilliancy,  higher  even 
than  genius  itself,— is  punctuality. 
It  was  this  that  induced  a  gentieman 
who  we  believe  is  now  tiie  oldest, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  success- 
ful of  London  editors,  to  say  to  a 
new  aspirant  for  a  place  on  his  staff : 
'  X  have  a  horror  of  clever  men.  A 
sensible,  sound-headed  man  may 
now  and  then  be  dull,  but  I  can  de- 
pend upon  his  doing  what  is  to  be 
done ;  while  a  clever  man  is  almost 
always  an  erratic  man,  and  you 
never  know  when  you  have  him.' 
Kow  this  uncertainty  was,  no  doubt, 
Coleridge's  great  crime  in  Stuart's 
eyes ;  and  though  we,  who  can  peruse 
at  our  leisure  the  pregnant  papers 
he  wrote  under  that  engagement, 
may  well  accord  to  them  our  admi- 
ration, yet  we  ought  not  altogether 
to  refuse  our  sympathy  to  the  iras- 
cible, fiery,  and  sorely-tried  editor, 
who  had  tiie  pabulum  of  each  re- 
turning day  to  provide,  and  whose 
irritation  must  naturally  have  in- 
creased with  each  returning  disap- 
pointment 

Coleridge  was  not  the  only  writer 
that  Stuart  contrived  to  secure  for 
his  papers  who  has  since  left  a  name 
behind  him.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  had  come  up,  like  Perry 
before  him,  firom  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  to  push  his  fortune  in 
London,  found  employment  for  some 
time  in  writing  for  the  newspapers ; 
and  having  subsequentiy  married  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Stuart,  he  waa  at  one 
time  a  regular  writer  for  that  gen- 
tleman. It  must  be  noted  here,  l^w- 
ever,  that  Stuart  had  two  newspapers : 
the  ' Post'  in  the  morning,  and  the 
'  Courier '  in  the  evening,  and  that 
he  personally  superint^ded  both. 
Southey  never,  we  believe,  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  on  his  own  ac- 
count; but  he  frequently  wrote  for 
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his  biotha>]zi-law^  Coleridge,  which 
probably  contributed  to  keep  up 
Coleridge's  connection  with  Stuari; 
longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  But  of  all  the  authors 
of  that  period,  the  one  whose  con- 
nection with  newspaper  life  we 
would  have  thought  to  be  the  least 
likely  was  Charles  Lamb.  It  would 
hardly  haye  been  believed,  had  he 
not  himself  assured  us  of  the  fact; 
haring  devoted  one  of  his  later 
essays  to  his  recollections  of  a  news- 
paper life  thirty-five  years  before; 
and  very  queer  recollections  they 
are.  Lamb,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
of  politics,  and  Stuart  knew  nothing 
of  any  matter  but  politics.  Had  he 
had  an  eye  in  his  head,  he  could 
hardly  have  Mled  to  recognis^in 
the  little  shy,  nervous,  shiioking, 
pale-fibced  man  before  him  a  mine 
of  wealth,  who  could  give  to  his 
paper  a  distinctiveness  and  a  spe- 
cialty that  would  have  distanced  all 
competitors.  What  he  actually 
thought  of  him  he  has  left  on  re- 
cord. *  As  for  good  Charles  Lamb, 
I  never  could  make  anything  of  his 
writings.  Coleridge  often  and  re- 
peatedly pressed  me  to  settle  him  on 
a  salary,  and  often  and  repeatedly 
did  1 1^ ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Of 
pontics  he  knew  nothing :  they  were 
not  of  his  line  of  reading  and 
thought  —  and  the  drollery  was 
vapid  when  given  in  short  para- 
graphs fit  for  a  newspaper.'  Why 
the  '  drollery,'  as  Mr.  Stuart  chooses 
to  call  that  delicious  and  subtle,  yet 
genial,  flow  of  &ncy  which  charac- 
terises all  Lamb's  writings  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  compressed  into  short 
paragraphs,  in  order  to  render  it  fit 
for  a  newspaper,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Perry  was  not  of  that  opi- 
nion when,  years  afterwards,  ne 
opened  the  columns  of  his  evening 
paper  to  a  series  of  sketches  by  a 
young  man,  then  a  reporter  on  his 
staff,  who  subsequently,  and  first  of 
all  by  these  very  sketches,  rose  to 
fame,  and  whose  name,  whether  as 
'Boz'  or  Charles  Dickens,  is  now 
mentioned  as  a  household  word  wher- 
ever the  Engb'sh  language  is  spoken. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the 
fuhion  at  that  time,  before  the  ad- 
vent of '  Punch,'  who  is  now  regarded 
as  a  tegular  quarry  from  which  jokes 


may  be  extracted  by  most  of  our 
provincial  newspapers,  that  each 
liondon  paper  snould  keep  a  joker 
of  its  own.  'In  those  days,'  says 
Lamb, '  every  morning  paper,  as  an 
essential  retainer  to  its  establish- 
ment, kept  an  author  who  was  bound 
to  famish  daily  a  quantum  of  witty 
paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joke— and 
it  was  thought  pretty  high  too — ^was 
Dan  Stuart's  settled  remuneration  in 
these  cases.  The  chat  of  the  day, 
scandal,  and,  above  all,  dress,  fur- 
nished the  material.  The  length 
of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed  seven 
lines.  Shorter  they  might  be,  but 
they  must  be  poignant'  That  was 
the  situation  which  Lamb  held  on 
Stuarf  s  paper,  and  how  he  groaned 
under  it  he  also  tells  us.  '  No 
Egyptian  taskmaster  ever  devised  a 
slavery  like  to  that  of  our  slavery. 
No  fractious  operants  ever  turned 
out  for  half  the  tyranny  which  this 
necessi^  exercised  upon  us.  Half  a 
dozen  jests  in  a  day  (bating  Sun- 
days too),  why,  it  seems  nothing  1 
We  make  twice  the  number  every 
day  in  our  lives,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  claim  no  sabbatical  ex- 
emptions. But  then  they  come  into 
our  head.  But  when  the  head  has 
to  go  out  to  them— when  the  moun- 
tain must  go  to  Mahomet— reader, 
try  it  for  me  only  one  short  twelve- 
month.' 

We  might  copy  the  whole  essay, 
but  that  uxe  majority  of  our  readers 
probably  have  it  already  by  heart; 
yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy 
few,  or  ratiier  those  happy  ones,  to 
whom  Lamb  is  yet  an  unknown 
luxury — who  have  yet  to  taste  him 
for  the  first  time,  with  those  emo- 
tions he  has  so  quaintly  depicted  in 
his  'Essay  on  Boiast  Pig,' — ^we  must 
give  his  account  of  a  brother  joker 
of  his.  One  '  Bob  Allen,  our  quon- 
dam schoolfellow,  was  tapping  his 
impracticable  brains  in  a  uke  ser- 
vice for  the  "  Grade."  Not  that  Bo- 
bert  troubled  himself  much  about 
wit.  If  his  paragraphs  had  a 
sprightly  air  aoout  them,  it  was 
sufficient  He  carried  this  noncha- 
lance so  fitr  at  last,  that  a  matter  of 
intelligence,  and  IJiat  no  very  im- 
portant one,  was  not  seldom  palmed 
upon  his  employers  for  a  good  jest; 
for  example's  sake :— "  Walking,  yes- 
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teiday  morning,  casnally  down  Snow 
Hill,  who  should  we  meet  but  Mr. 
Depaty  Humphreys.  We  rejoice  to 
add  &at  the  worthy  depnty  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  a  good  state  of 
health.  We  do  not  ever  remem- 
ber to  haye  seen  him  look  better." 
....  He'hfld  better  have  met  any* 
tidng  that*  morning  than  a  Common 
OonncOman.  His  aenriceB  were 
ahertly  afterwards  dispensed  with, 
en  the  plea  that  his  pomgiaphs  of 
liftte  had  beendeficient  in  point  .  .  . 
We  traced  our  friend's  pen  afber- 
waxds  in  the  ''Tme  Bnton,"  the 
"Star,"  the  ''TwreUer"— fiom  all 
wMoh  he  was  sneoesaiTely  dismissed, 
the  poprietors  having  no  fhrther 
oecanon  for  his  services.  Nothing 
WHS  easier  than  to  detect  hinL  When 
wit  fiuMl,  or  topics  were  low,  there 
ooDstantly  appeared  the  Ibllowing: 
— ^It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  throe  bhie  balls  at  the  pawn- 
bn^BEs'  shops  are  the  ancient  arms 
of  Lombardy.  The  Lombards  were 
the  first  money-biokexB  in  Enrope." 
Bob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public 
right  on  this  important  pomt  of 
Maamry  than  the  whole  Colle^  of 
Heralds.'  Lamb's  aooonnt  of  his  se- 
paration from  the  'Morning  Post,' 
by  the  way,  somewhat  differs  ttom 
Stnarif  s  versKm.  He  represents  him- 
self as  transferred  to  anotiier  naper 
(which  soon  after  expired),  Dy  a 
change  in  the  proprietors ;  but  it  is 
qmte  possible  that  the  loose  off-ond- 
on  sort  of  connection  which  he  had 
with  Stoart  may  have  thrown  his 
memory  somewhat  at  ihnh.  It  can- 
not be  that  he  had  any  wirii  to  con- 
ceal anything  that  tended  to  his  own 
disadvantage;  for  Stuart  himself 
does  not  speak  with  more  disrespect 
of  his  lucubrations  than  tins  gentle, 
kindly,  and  most  modest  of  men  does 
of  than  himself. 

Inclosing  this  paper,  it  is  instrac- 
tire  to  mark  the  number  of  men, 
afterwards  eminent  in  letters  or  in 
practical  life,  who  began  their  career 
by  writing  in  a  newspaper.  And  yet 
we  belieye,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  biographers  of  these  men 
affect  to  think  that  their  talents  were 
wasted  in  that  occupation,  and  la- 
ment that  so  much  time  and  industry 
as  they  displayed  had  not  been  de- 
voted to  more  cong^nal  work.    The 


irutii  we  believe  to  have  been  exactly 
the  other  way.   Many  of  these  would 
never  have  been  authors  at  all,  if 
their  immature  powers  had  not  first 
been  braced  and  disciplined  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper;  and  in 
every  case  tiie  remuneration  thns 
obtauted  proved  a  valuable  resour^ 
to  them,  while  they  were  slowly  and 
in  silence  laying  ^  foundations  of 
their  future  fame.  Weare.nodoubt, 
pomted  to  men,  of  some  of  whom 
we  have  Riven  slight  notices  in  the 
present  eieteh,  and  we  shall  meet 
more  hereafter,  i^o  have  been  early 
initiated  into  newspaper  Hfe,  become 
00  bound  up  in  the  system,  allowed 
fheir  minds  to  run  so  contamously 
in  that  level  groove,  that  th^  never 
emerged  fh>m  it,  but  spent  their 
undoubtedly  great  powers  in  compo- 
sitions which  were  produced  for  lite 
day,  and  deservedly  died  wittt  the 
day.     But,  examining  closely  the 
character  of  these  men,  we  shall  find 
that  the  secret  of  their  fidlure  lay- 
not  in  the  nature  of  their  work,  but 
in  tiiemselves;  and  the  probability 
is  that  such  men,  if  there  had  been 
no  newspapers  on  which  to  employ 
thehr  powers,  would  have  remamed 
equally  obscure,  without  the  merit 
of  having  beffli  equally  useful.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  man  of  original, 
inventive,  and  eager^  active  powers 
being  prevented  by  his  connection 
with  newspapers  from  distinguishing 
himself  in  any  depifftment  61  litera- 
ture to  which  he  wished  to  turn  his 
attention.  We  might  go  ftrther,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  ouier  professioii 
which  supplies  more  feduities  for 
study  and  incentives  to  researdL   It 
has  its  dangers,  no  doubt :  its  besefc- 
ting  temptetion  is  the  tendency  to 
lose  one's  self  in  the  multiplidfy  of 
those  subjects  of  interest  which  daily 
appeal  to  him ;  but,  keeping  those 
tendencies  under  control,  the  news- 
paper writer  has  time  enou^  at  his 
command  to  devote  to  his  mvourite 
object  of  study,  while  his  jwrofes- 
sional  avocations  keep  his  intellect 
bright  and   keen,  and  effectually 
check  any  disposition  to  stagnate 
and  vegetate  amid  a  collection  of 
books.  Itwould  be  difOcult  to  over- 
estimate the  advantages  which  news" 
paper  writing  has  opened  up  for 
persons  who,  without  any  great  in- 
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teUectnal  power,  are  bkased  witli 
litenoy  tustes.  It  kui  f;iyen  them  a 
plaoe  and  %  profeeskm  in  the  woikl, 
and,  OQQfiidered  merely  in  a  pecn- 
zdary  point  of  view,  it  has  yielded 
them  a  xeranneiation  whien  they 
might  not  have  gained  in  any  other 
ayocation— certainly  in  none  so  con* 
genial  to  theix  tastes.  And  it  affords 
a  Tactage-gronnd  from  which  any 
man  may^  and  from  time  to  time 


many  men  do,  emerge  into  famie.  It 
is  nngiateful,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
for  litenuy  men  or  their  friends  to 
abuse  a  profession  which  ga^e  them 
the  opportuuty  to  make  their  first 
venture  into  the  world  of  letten,  and 
which,  if  that  Tentiiiie  shonld  pvo^e 
a£Eulure,stands'ready  with  its  friendly 
aid  to  break  their  fall,  and  reoei^ 
tham  again  into  its  ranks. 


A  FIRST  ATTEMPT; 

OR,  <  EVERY  0N£  VLKS  A  BIT  OF  BOHANCSL' 


AGUBIOUS  history  is  that  of  my 
first  attem{)t  at  a  final  settle- 
ment, matrimonially  speaking,  in 
this  li&L  But  when  I  say  first  at- 
tempt, I  by  no  means  would  assert 
that  earlier  days  had  not  been  wit- 
nesses of  yontl^  foniea.  I  haye  it 
on  credible  gronnds,  nay  more,  I 
beHeve  it  is  extant  both  in  fiunily 
l^ends,  traditions,  and  records,  that 
I  ;;wa8  en^iged— for  life,  of  conrse, 
nntil  dea&  do  nai,  &c— at  the  Tery 
hnmatore  age  of  fen,  to  a  yonr^lady 
of  similar  years:  what  they  were 
exactly,  I  dare  hardly  say,  seeing 
that  at  this  time  of  life  the  heart, 
Tojd  of  discrimination,  adores  young 
ladies  of  whatever  age  they  may  be. 
But  ihat,  in  ihis  instance,  the  ages 
in  question  were  more  on  a  par,  may 
be  gath^?ed  from  the  &ct  that  the 
yoimg  lady  still  blooms,  young  and 
Mr  as  ihe.blush  rose;  but  this  by 
the  way.  Then,  too,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  various  despe- 
rate declarations  made  at  the  salad 
age  <A  sixteen;  when  I  distinctly 
remember  accompanying  a  young 
lady  to  onr  gate^  and  bidding  her 
an  adisa  that  would  most  decidedly, 
a  few  years  later,  have  brought 
odioTis  brothers,  wilii  polite  interro- 
gations as  to  'intentions ;'  or,  worse 
even  than  that,  would  have  indulged 
the  public  in  general  with  a  hecorty 
lan^  at  my  remarks,  messages,  &c., 
of  the  kind  usoally  dealt  out  by 
stony-hearted  counsel,  solely  for 
their  amusement,  and  forno  jxwsible 
end  of  justice,  in  that  remnant  of  the 
Inquisition— a  trial  fer  breach  of 
promise  of  mandage. 


No.  "Wasa  I  say  my  Ilmi  At- 
tempt, I  mean  more  than  all  this. 
As  the  soft  zephyr,  toying  with  the 
whispering  foliage,  to  the  hurricane, 
hurrving  everything  in  its  mad 
wratn  before  it;  as  the  babbliDg 
stream,  scarce  making  sweet  music 
o'er  the  pebbles  in  the  brook,  to  the 
boisterous  sea,  tearing  up  the  Todk& 
and  the  tight-clinging  seaweed,  and 
dashing  them  on  the  shore.  Such 
these  very  phantoms  of  love,  brief 
glimpses,  and  types  of  what  was  to 
come,  to  the  stem  and  ardent  reality. 
Man  cannot  go  on  trifling  for  ever. 
'Perpetual  droppings  wear  away  a 
stona'  It  must  come  at  last;  for 
'every  dog  has  his  day.'  And  though 
the  minor  premiss— that  every  man 
is  a  dog-— does  not  eqnaUy  hold  true ; 
yet  we  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  every  man  has  his  day.  At 
least,  if  he  does  not,  he  is  beyond 
me;  he  is  superhuman.  Not  for 
him  do  I  recount  tales  of  past  .(past, 
alas!)  loves. 

'mTolMr«t«B8  triplex,  ' 
Ctecom  peetos  er«t;' 

(which,  for  the  benefit  of  our  fairer 
readers,  I  might  translate,  '  He  had 
no  smaJl  amount  of  brass').  Who 
can  say  he  has  not  loved?  Let  us 
pass  him  by,  consoling  ourselves 
with  that  most  comforting  doctrine— 

•  'Us  better  to  hew  lowd  and  loet, 
Tbaii  never  to  luiTe  loved  ftt  all.' 

I  was  at  0— f— d ;  the  possessor 
of  many  friends.  Free  as  the  bird 
we  had  all  been  term  after  tenn ; 
till  'a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
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of  their  dream.*  I  noticed  among 
them  a  restlessness^  a  disappearance 
for  whole  days,  a  returning  late  at 
night,  an  increased  amount  of  corre- 
spondence. What  could  this  por- 
tend ?  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Such  secrets  men  divulge  not  but  in 
a  very  weak  moment.  That  moment, 
however,  came.  A  lunch  was  given 
to  celebrate  some  event ;  and  I  was 
bidden  to  the  feast  Ladies,  a  great 
rariiy  in  dingy  college  rooms, 
graced  the  boc^.  Here  was  the 
secret  out.  They  were  engaged. 
Their  fair  fianc^,  chaperoned  by 
one  of  those  heaven-sent  windfisJls, 
a  young  (and  not  strict)  married 
lady,  had  honoured  their  swains 
with  their  presence,  under  one  phase 
of  their  bachelor  life.  Ever  anxious 
to  do  a  friend  a  good  turn,  and  no 
doubt  wishing  to  entangle  one  yet 
free  as  closely  m  the  meshes  as 
themselves,  they  had  asked  me  to 
'meet'  the  ladies,  married,  single, 
and  engaged,  in  hopes  a  stray  i^ot 
might  perchance  bring  me  down. 
My  day  was  come. 

'  Mr.  Nelson' — '  Miss  Fanny  Hes- 
trie.'  Bow,  and  so  on.  After  lunch 
to  our  chapel— one  of  the  lions  of 
the  place,  and,  consequently,  duly 
admired.    Then  for  a  walk. 

Oh,  ye  Christ  Church  meadows! 
and  ye  elms  rugged  with  age !  what 
tales  of  courtship  could  ye  not  relate 
had  ye  but  tongues?  From  which 
apostrophe  may  be  gathered  that 
we  took  that  direction  for  our  walk. 
Being  just  an  even  number,  Miss 
Fanny  fell  to  my  lot  Well,  first 
walks  are  by  no  means  interesting, 
either  to  narrator  or  audience.  I 
will  merely  say  that  before  the 
aforesaid  walk  terminated  a  very 
&ir  footing  of  acquaintance  was  es- 
tablished: and  a  general  invitation 
given  to  the  father's  house,  some 
dozen  miles  off. 

What  are  a  dozen  miles  to  the 
young  lover?  What  are  fifty  miles 
in  these  railway  days?  But  rail 
was  &r  too  slow,  intrinsically  speak- 
ing ;  so  dog-carts  are  chartered ;  and 
the  first  day  possible  a  cavalcade 
set  out  The  'bay  mare'  whirls 
along  a  light  cart,  bearing  two  ar- 
dent lovers;  a  more  ponderous 
machine,  devoid  of  name,  submits, 
though  unwillingly,  to  be  dragged 


slowly  after  by  two  ponies.  In  this 
machine  were  the  new  aspirants. 
We  arrived,  and  found  Mr.  Hestrie, 
to  -use  a  curious  but  common  ex- 
pression, out.  Still  there  were  the 
young  ladies ;  what  more  could  we 
wish  ?  and  we  made  the  most  of  our 
opportunity. 

That  evening  a  small  accident  that 
happened  to  the  machine,  and  de- 
layed us  about  half  an  hour,  settled 
my  &te,  as  I  thought,  irretrievably, 
for  life.  The  animals  on  starting 
had  indulged  in  certain  freaks  pecu- 
liar to  0— f— d  productions,  and  the 
pole  had  broken.  Mr.  Hestrie  kindly 
ofBBred  us  his  carriage,  and  we  re- 
turned into  the  house  till  such  tin^e 
as  it  should  be  got  ready.  We  all, 
accidentally,  divided  into  couples, 
Fanny  and  I  felling,  as  it  were, 
naturally,  to  one  another's  lot  To 
be  brief;  it  was  not  long  before  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  should 
do  very  well  for  one  another.  This 
was  precipitate—very;  and  worse, 
it  was  imprudent  During  the  whole 
evening  I  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  good  opinion  of  the  father.  I 
had  indeed  made  no  effort  to  do  so ; 
and  the  want  of  this  proved  the  want 
of  one  card  to  support  the  house  I 
afterwards  built,  and  which  after- 
wards so  suddenly  collapsed.  Here, 
then,  I  point  'a  moral,  if  I  do  not 
adorn  a  tale ;  let  enthusiastic  young 
men  remember  never  to  lose  an  op- 
portunity—particularly the  first— oi 
securing  the  good  wishes  and  opinion 
of  the  parent  This  is  no  new  text 
on  whicn  to  preach ;  but  how  often 
is  this  neglected ;  how  often  is  total 
annihilation  the  result  of  want  of 
forethought! 

But  to  proceed.  I  left  that  night 
the  happiest  of  men.  Perverse,  way- 
ward, she  was;  yet  who  so  likely  to 
succeed  where  others  had  failed,  as 
I?  I  saw  her  fiaults,  and  believed 
myself  the  identical  person  to  cure 
them.  With  this  end  in  view  I  went 
through  all  the  troubles  incidental 
to  an  admirer  naturally  jealous;  but 
determined  to  undergo  everything 
for  the  end— the  final  happiness  of 
maMng  her  mine,  and  moulding  her 
wayw^  character  to  a  gentler 
form. 

*  There  was  a  friend  who  was  also 
brought  over  with  us;  for  the  very 
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pnrpoee,  as  it  seemed,  of  keeping 
me  on  the  gut  inve,  and  introdncmg 
to  my  favourable  notice  the  little 
artifices  women  have  for  the  tonnent 
of  their  especial  admirers.  Having 
looked  calmly  and  sestheticallyback, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  consoling 
my  wounded  spirits,  I  have  evolved 
the  theory,  that  a  woman  who  tor- 
ments is  primarily  not  really  fond  of 
the  tormentee;  nor,  secondarily,  is 
she  worthy  of  his  enduring  such 
torment  This  to  the  jealous.  A 
wholesome  doctrine  indeed,  if  it 
could  be  applied  during  the  suffer- 
ing; bat,  nevertheless,  not  without 
conifortwhen  the  business  is  over^ 
and  one  begins  really  to  congratulate 
Qneeelf  on  being  well  out  of  it.  To 
return  to  my  friend,  the  medium  of 
tonnent  applied.  The  medium  de- 
feated the  object  of  the  agent  For 
who,  mentally  conscious  at  least  of 
his  own  security,  could  possibly 
believe  that  a  man  who,  on  the 
nicest  things  being  said  to  him,  said 
'  Haw  r  and  stroked  his  downy  chin, 
as  though  sole  assignee  of  this  quality 
of  goods ;  or,  less  practically  speak- 
ing, the  only  person  in  the  room 
who  had  any  right  to  such  remarks ; 
who,  I  say,  could  believe  such  an 
one  a  rival  f  I  steadfeMstly  deny  I 
was  jealous.  I  may  have  appesffed 
so;  bat  I  was  not.  Still,  if  the 
medium  were  inclined  to  divulge 
certain  lectures  I  gave  him  privately 
and  for  his  sole  use  and  emolument, 
he  might— I  don't  say  justifiably — 
say  I  was  jealous.  But  I  deny  it  in 
toto. 

Thus  I  kept  'the  noiseless  tenor 
of  Jmy  way '  for  some  happy  weeks ; 
bat  '  coming  events  caist  their 
shadows  before.'  Miss  Fanny  be- 
came more  fitful  in  her  acceptance 
or  non-flrcceptance  of  my  attentions. 
Circumstances  had  occurred — mind, 
I  do  not  say  what  I  had  done 
things  imprudent,  foolish,  precipi- 
tate. But  was  it  my  fault  ?  Is  it 
the  &ult  of  the  ship  caught  in  the 
strong  ocean  current,  hurried  rapidly 
to  its  own  destruction,  that  it  can- 
not stay  its  headlong  course,  and 
once  more  ride  in  «ifoty  o'er  the 
deep ?  No,  it  is  not;  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  say  that  what  occurred 
shortly,  was  due  solely  to  my  impru- 


I  was  going  to  settle  the  matter 
one  way  or  another.  I  was  saved 
the  trouble.  I  was^  going  to  screw 
my  courage  to  the  sticking-point. 
What  is  courage  against  woman?  I 
was  going  to  drink  one  extra  glass 
of  wine,  go  straight  to  her  fisither, 
and  say— stay,  I  had  not  made  up 
my  mind  what  to  say.  But  thus 
it  was. 

To  say  the  scene  is  stamped  on 
my  mind  in  burning  outlines,  is  to 
use  a  very  stale  and  not  altogether 
probable  metaphor.  We  were  going 
to  dinner,  that  is,  people  were  com- 
ing down  to  dinner;  you  see  I  am  so 
confused  that  I  do  not  know  how  it 
was.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  before 
dinner ;  I  was  in  the  drawing-room 
alone,  waiting  for  Fanny.  One  of 
the  girls  told  me  she  would  see  me. 
I  knew  something  was  coming.  I 
was  afraid—I  honestly  confess  I  was 
afraid-— I  was  in  a  mess.  She  came ; 
no  one  else  in  the  room.  She  went 
straight  to  the  mantelpiece,  and 
stood  there.  She  had  a  white  muslin 
trimmed  with  black— for  she  was  in 
mourning  for  an  aunt— an  aunt  who 
had  left  her  money ;  an  aunt  whose 
memory  I  had  hitherto  greatly  re- 
vered ;  but  who  from  thw  day  was 
to  be  to  me  as  though  she  had  not 
lived.  .  Fanny,  leaning  her  elbows 
on  the  cold  marble,  her  flushed 
face  strangely  contrasting  with  the 
paleness  of  the  surroundmg  objects, 
made  use  of  a  few  very  remarkable 
words — ^words  so  few,  and  so  remark- 
able, that  there  was  no  questioning 
their  meaning,  though  more  hiddea 
than  expressed. 

'Mr.  Nelson,'  she  said,  'your  i^t- 
tentions  are  too  conspicuous !' 

My  attentions  too  conspicuous !  of 
course  they  were.  What  had  meant 
that  daily  chaff  from  sisters  and 
from  friends  ?  What  that  cold  gray 
eye  of  paternity  (for  mother  she  had 
not)  fixed  on  me  when  he  asked  me 
to  have  some  more  fish  ? 

Farewell,  thought  I,  a  long  fistre- 
well  to  all  my  greatness.  '  Let  us 
part  friends,'  said  I.  (People  always 
do  say  that  when  rejected.) 

*  We  do,'  she  said ;  and  the  door 
opened,  and  the  rest  entered,  and 
this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
alone. 

Of  course  I  enjoyed  my  dinner— 
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one  always  does— and  of  coarse  I  dating.    I  enjoyed  my  nde  home ! 

^t  twitted  fot  my  tacitomity.    As  I  ei^ed  next  day's  ISionghts!    I 

if  one  oonld  langh  and  joke  when  enjoy  now  telling  me  tale!    I  have 

one  had  jnst  been  told  one's  atten-  ne^er  seen  the  girl  &om  tixat  day  to 

tions  were  too  oonspdcnons.     Ah!  liiis.    Tanijpis!  I  am  happy.  Tant 

ha !    I  langh  now ;  I  joke  now ;  bat  mieux ! 

then  it  was  horrible— it  was  excrn-  K 
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SILENT  was  the  battle^dogaa. 
On  no  stziokan  field  he  fell; 
Eo^aad's  clasping  arms  were  nnuid  lum^ 

Warrior  whom  she  tmsted  welL 
Tet  oar  Ihonghts  are  all  of  confliofc 
As  beside  ti^  grave  wb  mcmm, 
Por  his  name  was  hung  with  tooi^iies 
Erom  a  thousand  foemeoa  torn. 

Ecust  are  memories  thronging  o'er  ns 

Of  the  grand  old  fields  of  Spain^ 
^  '•  How  he  faoed  the  charge  of  Junot 

And  the  fight  where  Moore  was  slain« 
Oh!  the  years  of  weary  waiting 

For  the  glorious  dumce  he  sought. 
For  the  ^wly  ripening  harvest 

That  li&'s  latest  autumn  brought 

Tardv  laurels!  yet  he  grasped  them 

With  a  bold  and  steadftst  hand. 
When  we  fought  the  swarthy  swordsmeft 

From  the  riveiHnmdered  land.* 
And  the  lightning  of  his  onset 

Pierced  the  Scythians'  stubborn  lines^ 
When  a  new  and  fearful  purple 

FlusAied  o'er  Alma's  tangled  vines. 

There  is  many  a  Bussian  moiher^ 

There  is  many  a  Tartar  maid. 
Weeps  tbe  day  when  Baiaklava 

Saw  Sir  Oolin's  red  brigade. 
Yet  in  triomph's  day  they  passed  him 

Till  there  came  a  night  of  gisef. 
And  then  England,  in  her  anguish, 

Sosght  the  old  and  slighted  QbM. 

And  fi»m  Ganges'  banks  to  Indus 

Sw^t  the  legions  that  he  led. 
And  we  torn  and  trampled  lotasf 

Marloed  their  stem  avenging  tread. 
Lay  him  there  where  Outnim  slumbers. 

Let  him  sleep  l^  Canning's  side; 
Death  has  joined  the  great  triumvirs. 

And  has  sheathed  the  sword  of  Clyde. 

Knro  SmsB. 

*  ThePanjoQVi 

t  The  lottis,  as  is  veil  Icnown,  was  used  as  a  sort  of  symbol  by  tlie  Sepoj  nntineen. 
Oakes  stamped  with  this  emblem  wera  diculated  just  befoi-e  the  great  insurrection  in  185  7. 
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THE  rising  generation  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  its  high  priyi- 
leges.    It  is  bom  to  the  perfection 
of  steam  power,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, photography,  and  all  those 
wonderful  arts  and  sciences  which 
were  not  even  dreamt  of  fifty  years 
ago.     What  a  privilege   to   have 
one's  birth  announced  to  interested 
friends  by  electric   telegraph!   to 
go  to  school  every  morning  by  roil ! 
to  be  photographed  when  a  baby 
in  long  clothes!   and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  be  admitted  for  ihe  small 
charge  of  half  a  crown  to  see  and 
hold    converse    with    actors    and 
actresses  in  the  clothes  of  everyday 
lifel    There  is  a  treat  for  a  young- 
ster rising  sixteen !    Yet  that  young- 
ster rising  sixteen  whom  I  escorted 
through   the    Crystal    Palace   on 
Saturday,  the  25th  July,  did  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  it.    I  fancy, 
on  the  whole,  the  Bath  buns  at  the 
refreshment  stalls  had  more  attrac- 
tion for  him  than  the  leading  low 
comedian  in  the  black  surtout,  or 
even  the  fascinatin|f  danseuse  in  the 
pork-pie  hat,  kissmg  strawberries, 
and  disposing  of  them  for  half  a 
crown  apiece.    This  is  what  it  is  to 
be  in  one's  teens  in  the  latter  half 
of  tiie  nineteenth  century.     Your 
young  man  of  one-and-twenty  is  as 
wise  as  Solomon,  and  as  thoroughly 
used  up.    When  he  retires  from  the 
festivities  attendant  upon  his  coming 
of  age,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim,  'AH 
is  vanity.'    He  has  had  no  wishes, 
no  desires,  no  longings  which  havo 
not  been  gratified  aJmost  as  soon 
as  they  were  formed. 

Well,  I  don't  envy  the  rising 
generation  in  this  respect  Hope 
has  its  pleasures,  even  when  de- 
icrred;  and  desires  postponed  in- 
crease respect  for  tiie  object  of 
them.  Vfh9,t  does  the  copy-slip 
say?  'Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempi'  Hark  to  the  youth  rising 
sixteen'^ 

'Hallo!  there's  old  Paul  Bed- 
ford.' 

Irreyerent  youth!  Old  Paul  Bed- 
ford indeed !  When  I  was  the  age 
of  that  youth,  did  I  not  haunt  the 


stage  door  of  the  Adelphi  night 
after  night  to  see  Mr.  Paul  Bedford 
pass  out?  Mister  Paul  Bedford, 
mind  you,  not  '  old  Paul  'Bedford.' 
Did  I  not,  as  I  have  Eaid,  haunt 
that  stage  door  for  nights,  and  walk 
Maiden  Lane  at  ghost  hour  on 
Saturdays,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  illustrious  Paul  in  the  guise  of 
the  real  world?  At  last,  after 
many  disappointments,  after  long 
and  patient  vigils  under  the  lamp- 
post, occasionally  in  the  rain,  I  cast 
eyes  upon  him.  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  being. 
I  followed  him  at  a  respectfol  dis- 
tance with  awe  and  reverence.  I 
met  a  friend,  a  youth  like  myself, 
and  was  proud  to  point  out  the 
great  man  to  liim.  '  Do  you  know 
who  that  is?'  '  No.'  '  That's  Mr. 
Paul  Bedford.'  '  Is  it?'  I  shall 
never  forget  the  eager  interest  ex- 
pressed in  that  '  Is  it?'  My  youtb- 
ml  friend  ran  forward  and  looked 
up  in  the  great  man's  &oe.  He 
came  back  presently  awfully  im- 
pressed, and  said, '  It  is!' 

I  was  happy  for  years  in  my 
knowledge  of  &e  private  personal 
appearance  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford, 
and  in  being  able  to  point  him  out 
to  my  friends;  I  acquired  a  sort 
of  theatrical  reputation  from  this: 
fact  I  was  a  person  who  knew 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford— when  I  saw  him 
in  the  street.  I  remember,  in  my 
eagerness  for  that  happy  future, 
which  came  after  many  days,  boast- 
ing mendaciously  that  I  knew  Mr.. 
Paul  Bedford  personally,  I  didn't* 
I  had  never  heard  him  speak  a 
word  except  on  the  stage.  What 
I  would  have  given  to  have  been 
introduced  to  him  then.  To  havo 
shaken  him  by  the  great  hand ;  to 
have  heard  him  say,  in  his  private 
capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  public, 
a  householder,  a  father  of  a  fimiily 
and  a  social  being — '  I  beheve  you, 
my  boy.' 

But  in  my  young  days,  honours 
like  this  were  only  to  be  attained  by 
patience  and  work.  I  had  to  qualify 
myself  for  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  by  learning 
F  a 
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the  art  of  a  dramatic  author.  How 
much  leather  does  an  apprentice 
spoil  before  he  learns  to  make  a 
good  pair  of  shoes!  How  much 
paper  does  oq  author  spoil— how 
often  are  his  manuscripts  thrown 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  or  left 
for  him  at  the  stage  door— before 
he  learns  to  write  an  actable  piece. 
So  long  did  I  wait — not  patiently — 
for  the  great  honour.  At  length 
one  bright  day  I  found  myself  in 
a  delirium  of  nervous  delight,  seated 
in  the  green  room  reading  a  farce, 
and  there  was  the  immortal  Paul 
beside  me,  listening  with  all  the 
submissiveness  of  an  infant  scholar. 
When  it  was  all  over,  he  gave  me 
the  great  hand  to  shake ;  he  offered 
me  snuff  ^m  a  silver  box;  and 
I  learned  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon that  he  had  spoken  of  me 
with  high  respect  I  had  reached 
the  summit  of  my  ambition  at  last 
Ah,  what  bliss !  The  rising  genera- 
tion can  never  know  such  bliss,  for 
now-a-days  the  payment  of  half  a 
•crown  '  admits '  to  the  whole  arcana 
of  theatrical  life :  and  as  the  copy- 
slip  says,  *  Familiarity,'  &c. 

Here  we  are  then  once  more  in 
ihe  great  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  purchasing  pincushions 
from  pret^  actresses,  in  the  cause 
of  charity.  What  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  midst  here,  by 
Messrs.  Toole  and  Bedford's  peej)- 
show,  and  devour  all  the  pretty 
actresses  in  London  '  at  a  glance !' 
Ah,  surely  this  is  the  emharras  de 
richesses!  Here  is  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson  on  one  side  and  Miss 
Latimer  on  the  other.  Miss  Lydia 
does  not  kiss  cigars  and  sell  the 
^oes  off  her  feet  this  time,  having, 
fdnce  last  &h:  day,  entered  into  the 
sober  state  of  matrimony.  Is  it  to 
Lydia  that  the  leading-article  writer 
in  the  'Dramatic  College  News' 
refers,  when  he  informs  us  as  fol- 
lows?— '  Charmed  by  her  appear- 
ance and  manners,  a  visitor  to  the 
last  Fancy  Fair  offered  her  his  hand 
and  heart,  and  she  is  now  the  happy 
wife  of  a  cheerful  and  wealthy 
gentleman.'  Just  such  a  treasure 
did  Lydia  deserve.  Wealth  and 
cheerfulness  1  What  richer  gifts 
could  a  husband  possess  ?  Only  I 
would  suggest  that  the  wealthy  and 


cheerful  gentleman  should  in  future 
remain  at  home.  His  presence  in 
the  stall  facetiously  proposing  to 
charge  the  pubhc  so  much  peir  bead 
for  a  sight  of  his  wife  was  not  an 
the  best  taste,  nor  was  it  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  the  charity.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  other 
gentlemen  who  maae  themselves 
officiously  busy  in  helping  ladies 
who  would  have  got  on  much  better 
without  them.  And  while  I  am 
finding  fault,  let  me  add  a  word  of 
reproof  to  certain  giddy  young  ladies 
who  left  their  stalls  and  ran  about 
the  transept  importuning  gentlemen 
to  buy,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ragged  urchins  whose  &ncy  fair 
is  held  in  the  streets,  and  whose 
merchandise  is  fozees.  These  giddy 
things  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  dignified,  yet  none  the  less 
attractive,  commercial  manner  of 
Mrs.  Stirling,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon, 
Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  Miss  Bufton, 
and  Miss  Saunders.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  old 
favourites  obtained  the  largest  share 
of  patronaga  There  was  no  getting 
even  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Mellon,  Mrs. 
Paul,  or  Mm  Stirling,  for  the  eager 
crowds  which  thronged  round  them 
all  day  long,  to  pay  homage  to  their 
worth  no  less  thim  to  their  talent 
I  sadly  wanted  a  shce  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  wedding  cake,  and  was 
prepared  to  give  a  crown-piece  for 
it,  if  I  eould  only  have  got  near 
enough  to  negotiate  the  matter  with 
Mrs.  Paul  herself.  Why  did  not 
Mr,  Howard  Paul  stand  in  fh>nt 
with  a  whip,  and  drive  away  the 
boys  '  as  hadn't  got  no  money,  and 
kept  awa^  them  as  had?'  It  staikes 
me  that  a  good  many  of  the  boys 
(and  nrls)  who  crowded  to  the 
front  dad  nothing  but  listen  to  the 
music  (of  Mrs.  Paul's  voice)  and 
look  at^e  pictures  ouiade.  And 
there  was  I  with  many  ntore  wait- 
ing to '  walk  up '  and  pay  my  money. 
As  to  Mrs.  Mellon,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  love  ever  since  I  met 
her  among  the  flying  Indians,  I 
never  once  caught  a  ghmpse  of  her, 
all  owing  to  a  great  big  black- 
whiskered  man  who  walked  about 
her  stall,  and  got  in  her  way  and 
mine  too.  Gonfotmd  the  man!  why 
did  he  not  go  and  act  a  kangaroo. 
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at  some  otiher  kmd  of  wild  beast  in 
Mr.  Joe  Bobins's  meiiAgerie?  I 
did,  by  a  TicariouB  process,  become 
the  happy  possessor  oi  one  of  Mrs. 
Sturling's  cigars.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  worse  one;  but  I  would 
have  smoked  a  dozen  such  for  her 
sake.  Bless  mel  to  think  that  she, 
beftne  whom  I  had  so  often  sat, 
q^lbound,  in  the  £ront  row  of  the 
pit^  should  ever  condescend  to  sell 
me  a  cigar— and  a  bad  one  too  I  I 
shall  keep  the  end  of  that  bigar 
among  my  treasures^ 

Articles  of  little  or  no  value,  of 
all  kinds,  selling  for  their  weight 
in  silver  —  smues  and  winning 
glancesL,  and  soft  persuasive  words 
thrown  in  to  turn  the  scale— amber 
mouthpieces,  braces,  cigars,  dolls, 
eaa  de  Cologne,  fuzees,  gloves, 
honey  soap,  isKbottles,  Jews'  harps, 
kni  tttog  needles,  laces,  muffetees,  note 
p^per,  opera  gUisses,  penknives, 
<iaills,  roeewater,  shells,  tapers,  urns, 
vases;,  wax— every  trifle  that  you 
mh  give  a  name  to,  including  such 
cariosities  as  water  from  Jordan, 
sold  by  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  in  drops, 
'including  a  shake  of  a  mummy's 
hand  fi>r  sixpence  extrsL*  Who 
shall  say  that  these  ladies— when 
they  behave  themselves  as  snc^— 
aie  lowering  the  dignity  of  their 
profession?  Do  not  duchesses  and 
ooonteases  do  the  same  thmg  in  the 
cause  of  chacrtn^?  And  I  have  [not 
heavd  that  ihe  lustre  of  the  peerage 
has  been  dimmed  in  consequence. 

On  the  whole,  this  i&ia  offered 
many  attnctions  which  were  want- 
ing on  previous  occasions.  The 
shows  were  all  of  a  superior  kind, 
and  if  the  visitors  were  occasionally 
'8old»'  they  had  the  consc^tion  of 
being  'sold'  in  an  agreeable  and 
eoUrtaining  manner.  The  people 
in  the  transept  were  at  first  rather 
diy  of  paying  sixpence  to  look  into 
Mr.  Toole's  peep-show,  remember- 
ing that  last*  year  theve  was  nothing 
to  see  but  a  display  of  fireworks 
represented  1^  a  shower  of  brown 
paper.  On  this-  occasion,  however, 
the  show  contained  a  series  of  gro- 
tesque illustrations  of  the  drama  of 
'  Blade-eyed  Susan,'  drawn  with  ex- 
qinsibe  humour  by  Mr.  William 
McCoQi^elL '  And  was  not  Mr. 
Tbde's  description  of  the  drama 


worth  all  the  money?  Owing  to 
the  libretto — the  joint  composition 
of  two  contributors  to  'London 
Society  '—having  been  sent  in  late 
— the  night  before  in  fiict— Mr. 
Toole  was  obliged  to  stick  the  MS. 
up  against  the  side  of  the  show,  and 
'wing  it'  While  the  proprietors 
were  not  looking,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  copying  the  greater  port 
of  the  composition  into  my  note- 
book, and  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  an  injunction  on  the  head  of 
the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  I  here- 
by publish  the  same. 

'  Here  you  see  the  real,  horiginal, 
sentimental,  nautical  mellydrammer 
of  "  Black-eyed  Susan ;  or.  The  Lass 
as  loved  a  Sailor."  "  All  in  the 
Downs  the  fleet  was  moored."  On 
the  right  you  will  hobserve  the 
Downs  with  the  British  fleet  a-layin' 
at  hanohor.  On  the  left;  yon  per- 
oeive  Black«^ed  Susan  agoing 
aboard  the  ''Sarcy  Harethusa,^'  for 
to  bask  the  jovial  sailors  to  tell  her 
terew,  if  her  sweet  Yilliam  is  a-sail-> 
ing  among  their  carew.  Hobserve 
Yilliam  a-waving  of  his  'at  on  the 
maintop-gallant  mast  with  vun  'and. 
and  a-splicin'  oi  the  main-braoe 
with  the  nother.  He  sees  the  lovely 
Susan,  and  quick  as  lightning  he 
slides  down  the  rope,  huttorly  re- 
gardless of  the  skin  of  his  'ands  and 
Qie  knees  of  his  trousers,  which 
you  will  hobserve  have  been  care- 
fully mended  by  the  lovely  but  in- 
dustrious Susan.  (Change.) 

'  Here  you  see  the  British  taiB 
a-carousin'  haftor  a  long  voyage,  on 
sangwidges  made  with  five-pun 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  ariry- 
ing  of  their  watches  in  the  werry 
best  fourteenpenny  Dorset  butter— 
a  pictur'  of  Hengland's  greatness  on 
thehocean«  (Change.) 

'  Here  you  see  Yilliam  and  Susan 
a-parting  at  Yapping  Hold  Stairs, 
and  Susan  a-gi^iiig  Yilliam  a  'bacca- 
box  marked  with  her  name,  vich 
she  engraved  her  ^"^^  <Belf  with  her 
darning  needle.  (Change,) 

*  Here  you  see  Black-eyed  Susan 
a-goin'  in  a  cherry-coloured  gownd 
and  hopen-vork  stockings,  to  meet 
Yilliam.  You  will  hobserve  her 
putting  up  her  humbrellar,  which 
purvente  her  from  seein'  a  willin 
as  is  coming  round  the  comer  in 
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a  cocked  hat  and  a  cntlash.  On 
the  left  you  hobserye  the  wicked 
captain  of  the  weasel  where  Villiam 
has  served  king  and  conntry,  where 
the  stormy  vinds  do  blow  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  oh— vich  it  was 
always  Villiam's  motto,  "England 
expects  that  every  man  this  day 
will  do  his  dooty."  (Change,)  Here 
yon  see—.'  Bnt  at  this  point  the 
performance  was  suspended,  Messrs. 
Toole  and  Bedford  being  snnunoned 
to  give  their  services  in  another 
part  of  the  fair.  I  am  assured, 
however,  that  everything  came  all 
right  in  the  end,  as  in  all  stage  life 
it  properly  ought  to  do. 

One  of  the  'novelties,'  and  per- 
haps the  funniest  thing  in  the  fair, 
was  Wombwell's  menagerie.  The 
wonderfol  pictures  of  Bengal  tigers 
and  boa  constrictors  outside,  though 
admirably  painted,  were  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  '  best  part  of 
it'  Who  will  ever  forget  Mr. 
Addison's  make-up  in  that  green 
velveteen  coat,  as  showman.  Did 
he  not  seem  to  the  manner  bom? 
A  compliment  to  the  artist  rather 
than  to  the  man.  But  candidly, 
now,  I  ask  you,  could  you  see  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  under  that  green  vel- 
•veteen?  And  Mr.  Joe  Robins,  in 
his  fleshings  and  bear-skin  mantle, 
as  Van  Amburgh.  I  have  seen  Van 
Amburgh,  and  I  have  seen  Joe 
Bobins;  and  I  say,  give  me  Joe 
Bobins.  The  statue  of  Hercules  in 
the  Boman  Court  was  a  monument 
of  attenuation  in  comparison.  And 
the  wild  beasts!  To  witness  their 
gambols  was  quite  a  new  sensation, 
for  wii^  all  the  ordinary  attributes 
of  wild  beasts,  including  manginess, 
they  were  comic  and  exceedingly 
absurd,  which  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  superior  animal,  Man. 
I  was  about  to  indulge  in  some 
philosophical  reflections  upon  cer- 
tain points  of  inferiority  in  the  in- 
tellectual animal  as  compared  with 
the  brutes,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Addison,  requesting  me  to 
join  in  a  cheer  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  outside,  and  then  to 
take  myself  off  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Messrs.  Toole  and  Bedford,  as 
usual,  appeared  to  have  the  faculty 


of  Sir  Boyle  Boche's  bird.  They 
were  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
at  once.  When  they  had  made 
William  and  Susan  happy  for  the 
flftieth  time,  they  rushed  off  to  the 
Richardsonian  Theatre,  where  they 
enacted  Barbadzulo,  Vangloroso,  and 
Lagrimosa  Cava,  respectively  the 
villain,  and  the  interesting  heroine 
(Mr.  Paul  Bedford),  of  the  thrilling 
drama  of  the  'Demon  of  the  Castle 
Heights.'  I  suspect  that  Cirujano 
M.  M.C.,  the  author  of  the  piece, 
must  have  been,  hke  your  two  con- 
tributors, late  with  his  'copy,'  for 
the  dialogue  and  music  seemed  to 
be  improvised  as  the  piece  went 
on.  Thus  Mr.  Toole  would  say, 
'  The  deed  is  done.  'Tis  well.'  To 
the  music  of  Isaacson  (the  leader 
of  the  orchestra).  '  I  say  again,  the 
deed  is  done;  'tis  well  (chord  in 
orchestra).  But  never  mind,  he 
shall  not  escape  my  vengeance;  no, 
never  (chord).  And  yet  'tis  hard 
to  have  to  return  to  my  native 
village  and  murder  my  own  father 
(chord).  But  it  must  be  done,  for 
he  is  rich  and  I  am  short'  (chord 
and  exit).  Mr.  Toole  is  an  actor  of 
marvellous  resource,  and  is  neyer 
at  a  loss  for  a  joke  or  some  apt 
device  which  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, still  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  the  Bichardsonian  drama  consti- 
tuting, as  it  does,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  &ir,  were  designed  with 
a  little  more  intention  and  method. 
Fooling  is  none  the  worse  for  having 
some  point  and  direction. 

It  is  but  one  step  from  the 
'parade'  of  the  Bichardsoniaa 
Theatre  to  the  portals  of  the  Pauly- 
Tooley-technic  Institution;  but  ere 
I  can  take  that  step  and  pay  my 
money  at  the  door,  Messrs.  Toole 
and  Bedford  have  doffed  their 
mediaeval  garments,  and  lo,  here 
they  are  in  professional  suits  of 
black,  lecturing  upon  astronomy 
and  ihe  use  of  the  crystal  globes. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
other  famous  institutes  established 
for  the  information  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people,  the  Pauly- 
Tooley-technic  season^  science  with 
sensation;  and,  after  the  heavenly 
bodies  had  been  disj^osed  of,  we 
were  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
'  Bearded  Giantess  of  Corsica,'  eight 
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feet  high  in  her  stockmgs,  and 
sister  to  the  celebrated  brothers  Lotus 
and  Fabien;  also  a  New  Zealand 
chiefs  who  iJltistrated  the  pecidiar 
nature  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  at 
the  antipodes  by  standing  on  his 
head.  We  were  informed  that  the 
diief  had  a  great  appetite  for  coppers, 
and  oonld  eat  any  quantity  of  them 
vithout  injury  to  his  digestion. 
The  company  accordingly  sub- 
scribed a  hatfol,  but  the  chief,  on 
disooTering  a  sixpence  among  them, 
declared  uiat  it  quite  took  away 
his  appetite.  Though  extremely 
fond  of  copper,  the  mgjii  of  silyer 
always  made  him  ill.  He  would 
nev^theless  '  keep  the  lot,'  as  theie 
were  seyeral  members  of  his  tribe 
who  liked  sQver  as  well  as  copper, 
and  had  no  great  ayersioQ  eyen  to 
gold. 

The  ghost!  the  ghost  I  the  ghost! 
Professors  Toole  and  Bedford  pro- 
mised not  only  to  produce  the 
ghost,  but  also  to  show  us '  how  the 
thing  was  done.'  Of  course  we 
were  all  anxious.  We  had  sat  at 
the  Adelphi  and  wondered  tmtil 
our  headB  ached.  But  now  the 
secret  was  to  be  divulged.  The 
mystary  was  to  be  revealed.  We 
stood  in  breathless  expectation  as 
Mr.  Toole  produced,  one  after  the 
ether,  the  Lme,  the  candle,  the  box 
of  matches,  Ihe  mirror-— all  the 
zecnusiteB,  deluding  the  inventor 
and  improver  of  the  process,  repre- 
sented by 


of  the  Polytechnic,  when  just  as  aU 
was  ready,  in  rushed  an  official 
with  a  letter  bearing  a  large  and 
portentous  seal.  It  was  an  ii^unc- 
Hon  from  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
inhibiting  and  prohibiting  the  ghost 
from  walking  on  Saturday  anywhere 
except  at  the  Polytechmc  Institu- 
tion and  the  treasuries  of  the  thea- 
tres. 


To  omit  to  mention  the  astound- 
ing efforts  of  Mr.  Bobert  Bomer,  as 
the  Herald,  and  subsequently  as  the 
Lady-in-waiting  upon  'Jack  in  the 
Green,'  would  be  m  the  last  degree 
ungenerous  and  ungrateful.  No 
one  worked  harder,  or  with  better 
heart  and  intention  than  Mr.  Bomer. 
And  it  was  something  for  a  tragic 
actor,  the  greatest  and  best  ap- 
plauded Othello  of  the  age,  to  con- 
descend to  a  part  in  a  chunmiy's 
procession.  But  genius  adorns  and 
elevates  all  that  it  touches,  and  like 
gold,  suffers  no  corruption  by  con- 
tact with  mean  things.  Genius  has 
no  oxide.  :And  my  lady,  after 
ffidnting  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the 
arms  of  my  lord,  became  Mr.  Bobert 
Bomer — which  is  a  name  for  all  the 
virtues  which  can  adorn  a  man. 

Mr.  Bobert  Keeley  did  not  take 
money  at  the  doors  of  the  Bichard- 
sonian  theatre  as  advertised— pos- 
sibly the  noise  of  the  parade  was 
too  much  for  his  nerves— but  he 
was  '  present  on  the  occasion,'  and 
right  pleasant  it  waoB  to  see  him  in 
his  old  age  so  cheerful  and  happy. 
I  should  have  liked  to  point  mm 
out  to  the  Puritan  denouncers  of 
the  stage  as  an  example  of  the 
'  wicked  play-actors.'  iThreesoore 
and  ten;  still  in  good  health;  cheer- 
ful and  contented;  loved  and  re- 
verenced by  his  children ;  respected 
by  all  his  brethren,  and,  by  industry 
and  frugality,  independent  of  the 
world.  What  a  wicked  man  he 
must  have  been  to  come  to  such  an 
end  as  this ! 

When  we  have  spent  our  last 
sixpence,  we  take  a  peep  into  Zad- 
kiel's  crystal  ball,  and  find  full  con- 
solation for  all  our  expenditure. 
We  see  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future— the  past,  the  barren 
heath  of  Maybury ;  the  present,  the 
heath  adorned  with  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  wanting  only  the 
wings  to  make  it  complete;  the 
future,  the  Dramatic  College  finished 
—accommodation  for  a  hundred 
aged,  infirm,  or  unfortunate  actors, 
schools  for  their  children,  and  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  aged  Thespians 
sitting  in  the  garden,  each  under 
the  shadow  of  his  own  fig-tree. 
This  result,  now  rapidly  being 
attained,  will   be  due   in  a  great 
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measDze  to  the  aonnal  actors'  fdte 
at  tbfi  Gzystal  Palace.  But  while 
Tyirnitp'nniTfg  go  many  names  in  ccm- 
neotion  with  this  woik  of  bene- 
Tolenoe,  I  must  not  omit  tiiat  of 
the  originator  and  nntiiing  pro- 
moter and  snstainer  of  tho  whole 
scheme — the  name  of  Benjamin 
Webster.  The  name  of  Alleyne  ha  s 
<;ooie  down  through  three  otnturie  s 


in  connection  with  an  actors' charity^ 
which  has  been  perverted  to  uses 
which  its  founder  never  int^ded. 
The  name  of  Benjamin  Webster  will 
go  down  to  the  future  in  oonnectioii 
with  substantial  bene&ts  to  the  pro~ 
fessicm,  and  will  be  mentioned  with 
blessings  by  generations  of  playen^ 
yet  unborn. 

A.H. 


2X7 


CLUB  CEITICS. 


^  WHERE  shall  we  go  to-night?' 
f  Y  is  a  auestion  so  common, 
and  so  difficult  to  he  satisfiactorily 
aaswered,  that  it  would  make  an 
admirable  heading  to  a  theatrical 
street-pli^caid  or  newspaper  adver- 
tisement,  wherein  the  infonnation 
xeqnired  might  be  dedsi^ely  given 
according  to  the  interests  of  the 
speculator.  I  make  my  compli- 
ment, and  present,  &ee  of  cha^, 
this  excellent  notion  to  any  profes- 
acMT  of  the  art  of  modem  puffery. 
The  light  dinner  is  finish^:  l^e 
delicate  anohoyy-in-oil  has  been 
gmoe&dly  laid  out  upon  his  last 
resting-place  of  thin,  dry  toast, 
while  I,  charged  with  the  due  cele- 
bntion  of  the  rite,  have  cast  upon 
him  the  white  dust  of  well-grated 
panueaan,  and,  tilie  ceremony  of  in- 
tennent  concluded,  have  with  no 
sparing  hand  poured  out  a  libation 
of  sound  wh^esome  claret     My 


heart  yearns  towards  the  companion 
of  my  early  years  and  my  late 
dinner.  It  is  to  this  swelling  fil- 
ing of  afifoctiim  in  my  boeom,  tiiat 
I  attribute  the  unusual  tightness  of 
waistcoat  Ah!  traitor  ttulor,  have 
I  not  often  warned  thee  how  I 
and  thou  must  part  an'  certain 
buttons  refuse  to  meet? 

My  dear  Tom,  who  is  younger 
than  myself,  and  unable  properly 
to  appreciate  a  '  quiet  eyening,' 
stretches  his  legs,  rises  from  ue 
table,  and  walks  to  the  window.  I 
remember  now  that  we  had  intended 
going  to  some  theatre  in  the  course 
of  the  eyening.  It  was  my  ante- 
prandial suggestion.  I  have  caLner 
thoughts  now,  and  am  not  what  I 
was.  Let  us,  is  my  present  proposal, 
haye  a  cigar  and  a  chat  No;  he  is 
for  the  theatre.  There  is,  I  teU 
him,  an  excellent  Strangers'  Smok- 
ing-room ;  for,  you  see,  I  have  been 
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entertammg  my  convive  at  the  club 
mahogany ;  and,  on  soft  conches  per- 
fumed with  the  choicest  tobacco— 

*Impiin&liceb{t 
.fisUvam  aermone  benigno  tendere  noctem.' 

No;  he  will  none  of  it:  he  cares 
not  for  Horace,  and  wants  to  see 
as  much  as  he  can  of  some  profane 
stage-play.  I  sigh  and  yield.  We 
examine  the  thin  paper  bills  flutter- 
ing in  the  draughts  of  the  hall. 

'I  shouldn't  mind/  he  says,  'see- 
ing Miss  Steel  Collars  again.' 

'Ifs  not  Steel  Collars,'  I  return, 
pretending  not  to  be  alive  to  his 
ieeble  wit :  '  if  s  Mademoiselle  Stella 
Colas.    Well,  let  us  go.' 

He  has  by  this  time  got  hold  of 
another  entertainment. 

'What  do  I  say,*  he  asks,  'about 
"The  Haunted  Man?"' 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
'The  Haunted  Man,'  being  indif- 
ferent as  to  my  destination. 

'  It's  very  good,  isn't  it?'  he  con- 
tinues. 

I  reply  that  I  beb'eve  it  is. 

'There's  a  screaming  burlesque 
to  follow  the  "  Ghost," '  he  teUs  me. 

It  strikes  me  at  the  moment  that 
if  the  burlesque  had  been  followed 
by  the  '  Ghost,'  it  might  have  had 
good  reason  for  screaming;  but 
having  lighted  my  dgar,  I  keep 
this  to  myself.  He  returns  to  the 
charge. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  say,  eh  ?' 

I  say  what  he  says.  I  am  ready 
to  accommodate  myself  to  any  cir^ 
cumstances.  'Let  us  go  to  the 
"Ghost"' 

My  convive  actually  abuses  me 
for  mv  pliant  mood,  and  tells  me 
that  rve  got  no  opinion  of  my  own, 
and  no  settled  ideas  on  any  subject; 
in  fetct  'he  never  saw  such  a  feller.' 
This  arouses  me,  and  I  inform  him 
that,  if  he  wants  really  to  see  some- 
thing good,  we  ought  to  catch  what 
we  can  of  'TheTicketof-LeaveMan' 
at  the  Olympic.  He  agrees.  '  Ho ! 
porter,  a  cab.'  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wellington  Street  my  vola- 
tile firiend  £Eincies  'The  Duke's 
Motto.'  It  is  now  that  hour  pecu- 
liar to  the  theatrical  night—not 
marked  on  watch  or  clock,  or  tabled 
among  the  divisions  of  time—known 
as  'Half  price,'  and  to  us,  arriving 


at  such  an  hour,  the  complicated 
plot  will  be  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

'  Now,  I '  (this  is  what  I  tell  my 
companion)  '  have  seen  the  Olympic 
piece,  and  can  set  you  right  at  any 
point' 

'But,'  says  my  friend,  'we  both 
have  seen  the  "  Motto,"  and  require 
no  explanation ;  besides,  I  shouldn't 
mind  seeing  it  again.' 

'  Very  good,  then;  the  Lyceum  be 
it  I  thought  so:  we  can't  get  a 
place.' 

We  waste  our  time  in  trying 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  come 
out  hot  and  weary.  The  same  re- 
sult at  the  Olympic,  only  that  we 
are  hotter  and  wearier.  He  sets  his 
face  to  go  to  the  Gardens  of  Cre- 
mome.  I  resolutely  set  my  fisuse 
against  anything  of  the  sort  He 
yields  at  length  to  my  unflinching 
determination,  and  I  lead  him 
gently  back  to  the  Strangers'  Smok- 
ing-room, 'where,'  I  say  to  him, 
playfully,  'beneath  the  shady  smoke . 
of  a  cool,  fragrant  cigar,  we  can — 
oh,  my  Tom  Tiiyrus^!— talk  over 
matters  theatrical.' 

'  That's  a  great  success,  that 
"Duke's  Motto,"  isn't  it?'  says 
Tom  Tityrus  at  fall  length  on  a 
so£el  '  There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
made  out  of  a  theatre.' 

'  More  out  of  it  than  in  it,  I  fiuicy,' 
observes  Lollius,  the  lounger,  who 
has  just  dropped  into  an  arm- 
chair. 

'  Ab  in  every  speculation,  when  a 
man  makes  a  happy  hit  he  fills  his 
cofiers,  so  the  manager  who  suits 
the  public  taste  makes  a  fortone.' 

'  And  very  seldom  keeps  it,'  says 
Tom  Tityms.  'But  what  is  the 
public  taste?' 

'For  sensation  dramas, decidedly,' 
answers  Lollius. 

'  I  question  that,  or  will  question 
it  presently  when  the  waiter  has 
done  his  spiriting.'  (This  is  the 
Present  Writer's  observation:  he 
may  for  the  future  be  known  as 
the  P.  W.) 

'Then  comes  the  inquiry,'  says 
Tom  Ti^yrus,  framing  a  little  thea- 
trical catechism,  'Who  gave  them 
that  taste?  Surely,  the  managers. 
They  sow,  cultivate,  and  gather  the 
fruits.' 

'Managers/  remarks  the  P.  W., 
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'appear  to  me  more  like  anglers 
than  gardeners.  At  different  sea- 
sons they  use  different  bait  They 
note  which  takes  the  best  Old 
Izaak  Walton  must  haye  tried  for 
chub  with  his  ant-flies,  flesh-flies, 
black  bees,  and  snails  many  a  time 
before  he  alighted  upon  that  grand 
idea,  which  caused  him  to  write  of 
this  fish,  that  ''he  never  refuses  a 
grasshopper  on  the  top  of  a  swift 
stream,  nor  at  the  bottom  the  young, 
humble  bee." ' 

'Well,  but,'  cries  Tom  Tityrus, 
politely  adding,  'I  beg  your  par- 
don,' seeing  that  he  has  interrupted 
the  speaker. 

'well,  as  the  grasshopper  to 
Izaak  Walton,  so  the  happy  hit  to 
the  manager;  and  as  the  grass- 
hopper to  the  chub,  so  the  sensa- 
tion drama  to  the  public' 

'Then  you  mean  to  say,'  says 
Tom  Tityrus,  who  has  been  waiting 
patiently,  'that  the  public  will 
always  be  taken  by  a  sensation 
drama?' 

•Yes/ 

'Ahl'  observes  Lollius,  'some 
Play  with  nothing  but  jumping 
into  rivers  after  exhausted  damsels, 
scaling  walls  with  babies  in  arms, 
combats  of  five  to  one,  setting  fire 
to  old  mansions,  and  escaping  down 
a  melting  leaden  waste-pipe,  mur- 
ders, ghosts— a  regular  Bichard- 
fionian  affiur,  in  fact  —  thcU  is  the 
style  f/cu  say  will  always  take.' 

'  No  ;  you  misunaerstand  me. 
Tour  taste,  by-the-way,  is  evidently 
for  burlesque.  In  any  drama  you 
cannot  separate  action  from  dia- 
logue: the  former  without  the  lat- 
ter is  mere  pantomime;  the  latter 
alone  would  be  a  sort  of  prosaic 
concert.  The  dramatic  author  must 
aim  at  what  are  called  "telling 
situations"  even  more  than  at  a 
highly-polished  and  sparkling  dia- 
logue. You  remember  the  lines  in 
the  "Ars  Poetica,"  and  must  feel 
the  truth  of  them  as  regards  the 
stage.' 

'  What  lines  ?'  asked  Lollius, 
troubled  by  the  perversity  of  a 
etopped-up  pipe. 

'  Oh !'  says  the  P.  W., '  um— um,' 
tmd  taps  hiB  forehead. 

'Nothing  flows  from  that  tap,' 
observes  Tom  Tityrus. 


'  Yes,  I've  got  it— 

*Segn!us  irritant  animoe  demissa  per  anrein/ 
Quam  qua  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et 
qu» 
-    Ipee  aibi  tradlt  spectator.' 

'  By  Jove !'  cries  Lollius, '  what  a 
good  boy  you  must  have  been  at 
Eton!  I  used  to  be  a  good  hand  at 
a  'saying-lesson,'  and  I  think  I  re- 
collect how,  a  few  lines  further  on, 
Horace  disapproves  of  anything  like 
our  modem  sensational  situations. 
Isn't  tiiere  something  about  not 
letting  Medea  murder  her  children 
before  the  audience?  What  is  it? — 


'Nee. 


,  poeros  .  .  .  Medea.' 


'You're  murdering  the  text:  do 
let  Medea  alone.  I  know  what  the 
P.  W.  means,'  says  Tom  Tityrus; 
'and  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scan- 
dal" is  a  model  for  all  dramatic 
writers.  I  agree  with  him  in  the 
general  question.' 

'"The  Colleen  Bawn,"'  observes 
Lollius,  blowing  at  his  troablesome 
pipe,  '  owed  its  success  to  the 
"header."' 

'  Nol'  cry  Tityrus  and  the  P.  W. 

'Oh,  nonsense!'  says  Lollius,  as 
if  any  opinion  contrary  to  his  own 
were  unworthy  further  considera- 
tion; 'pooh!' 

'Pooh!'  returns  theP.  W.,  'doesn't 
carry  much  weight  as  an  argument. 
The  sketches  of  Irish  character  in 
"The  Colleen  Bawn"  were  admi- 
rable ;  the  plot  was  well  con- 
structed ;  and  the  play  itself  was, 
at  tiie  Adelphi,  as  well  acted  as  one 
could  possibly  wish  to  see  it  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  placed  on 
the  stage * 

'Beflected  great  credit,  &c.  &c.,' 
interrupted  Lollius:  'that's  what 
the  ixjnny-a-liners  say.  It  certainly 
was  well  "got  up,"  though.  I  saw 
it  three  times.  I  think  I  like  the 
cottage  scene  the  best,  where  they 
sing— 

*  GTammachTee,  ma  cralBkeen  lawn  f    * 

and  here  Lollius,  there  being  no 
one  besides  ourselves  in  the  room, 
gives  us  an  imitation,  and  we  join 
in  chorus. 

'Your  attention  is  requested  to 
No.  67  in  the  "  books," '  intones 
Master  Tityrus;  whereat  we  smile 
knowingly,  as  they  who  have  at- 
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tained  to  the  meanisg  of  the 
'shibboleth/  and  have  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight  in  the  classic 
lealms  of  Coyent  Garden.  Chimes 
at  midnight !  \^hat  a  nuisance  to 
a  sleepy  neighbonrhood! 

'A  sensational  piece,  qud  sensa- 
tion, is  not  sufficient  to  attract  It 
-will  no  more  draw/  says  Tom  Tity- 
ms  to  LoUins,  who  is  sucking  furi- 
ously at  a  small  meerschaum, '  than 
your  pipe/ 

In  less  than  two  seconds  a -volume 
of  smoke  issues  from  Lollius'  mouth. 

*  Your  simile's  a  good  one,  Tit, 
my  boy/  observes  Lollius.  'But 
even  such  a  pky  as  you  mention 
will  diaw>  if»  like  my  pipe,  it  has 
plenty  of  puffing.' 

'  Didn't^'  The  Peep  o'  Day  "  draw?' 
suggests  the  P.  W. 

'  Yes/  says  Tityrus;  *  tbafs  an 
exertional  case.' 

'  why  did  you  go  to  see  it?'  asks 
P.W. 

'  Because  every  one  went/  was' the 
wise  and  truthful  answer. 

'  And  every  one  went  because .' 

P.  W.  pauses  for  a  reply ;  the  pipe 
and  cigars  puff,  puff,  puff. 

'  What  I  understand  by  a  modem 
taste  for  sensation/  conamences  Lol- 
lius,  '  is  that  morbid  wish  to  sup 
fiiU  of  honors  which  lately  found 
lis  fall  development  in  the  fate  of 
Ihajb  unfortunate  Female  Blondin  at 
Ajston  Park.  Now  we  met  with  this 
in  *'  The  (}olleen  Bawn,"  and  more 
of  it  in  "  Peep  o'  Day,"  more  in 
"  The  Octoroon  /'  and  lastly  in  *'  The 
Duke's  Motto"  Mr.  Fechter  has  a 
short  acrobatic  performance  on  a 
rope.  Now  I  suppose  when  ropes, 
broken  boughs  of  trees,  fragile 
bridges,  precipices,  avalanches,  ez- 

eosions,  and  volcanic  eruptions 
kve  all  been  tried,  we  escaping  from 
the  fearful  storm  of  situations  and 
effects,  shall  at  length  sail  into  the 
quiet  waters  of  high-art  comedy  and 
thoughtfully  devSoped  tragedy;  a 
haven  where  we  fain  would  be.' 

'  Drop  in  at  the  Haymarket  one 
night  when  Groldsmith's  '*  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer"  is  played/  advised  the 
P.  W.  '  It  is  refreshing ;  and  there 
is,  I  believe,  a  good  house  whenever 
it  is  produced.' 

'  By  the  way/  observes  LoUius, 
'  if  s  Goldsmith  who  complains  of 


the  fondness  of  the  people  for  "  sen- 
sations," in  his  day.' 

The  P.  W.  remembers  that  this 
occurs  in  '  The  Citizen  of  the  World,' 

'  My  dear  LoUius/  says  Tom  Tity- 
rus, '  the  same  public  who  brought 
a  fortune  to  the  Adelphi  as  pa* 
trons  of  the  sensational  Irish  drama, 
crowded  the  other  house,  during 
the  same  season,  mark  you,  in  oviet 
to  listen  to  Soi^eanx'a^Ihmdrearff» 

'Anything  first-rate  of  its  kind 
must  succeed.  The  public  always 
recognize  real  sterling  talent,  and  in 
the  long-run  they  are  the  best 
judges.' 

This  opinion  of  Lollius*  is  imnie<- 
diately  aJled  in  question,  and  a 
sharp  discussion  ensues,  which  ends 
by  Qatyrus  asserting  that  if  a  play 
of  Shakespeare's  had  been  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  18^3  the  publio 
would  not  have  appreoittbed  it  Lol- 
liuB  joins  issoe^  out  somehow  or 
another  appears  to  be  glad  to  torn 
the  conversation. 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  the  ''Di- 
vine Williams  "  taking  a  play  now- 
a-days  to  some  management/  says 
the  P.  W.,  much  amused  at  the 
notioiL  '"Hamlet,"  for  instance^ 
would  be  rioted  on  account  of  the 
inunoxahty  of  the  plot' 

'Ayr  (here  Tityms  jumps  np» 
struck  with  a  grand  idea)  'but 
'twould  be  accepted  by  an  entn^ 
prising  manager,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Ohost  effect  The  manager  would 
probably  tell  Shakespeare  that  he 
might  be  able  to  do  something  with 
the  Ghost,  (mly  he  must  cut  short 
those  long  speeches— that  one  about 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  certain 
others,  which  he  would  query  in  tiie 
MB.,  and  make  the  whole  thing  play 
closer.' 

'Tes/  Griea  LoUius,  who  has 
taken  a  book  down  from  the  shelf, 
'  and  &ncy  a  manager  req^uesting 
Mr.  Shakee^)eare  to  read  his  little 
tragedy  of  "Macbeth"  to  him!' 
Here  LoUius  begins,  '"Act  I.  Scena  i. 
An  cpen  place,  Thtmder  and  light' 
ning.  Enter  three  Witches."  The 
manager  would  be  pleased  at  this, 
and  see  a  grand  effect  Now  for  the 
dialogue : — 

'First  Witch.  When  shall  we 
three  meet  again. 

In  thxmder,  lightning,  or  in  bub? 
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'Seci>nd  WUch,  When  the  htirly- 
hurlfB  done—' 

' "  The  v^Mt  f"  says  tiie  manager. 

'"The  hnrlyborly,"  repUes  Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

'"Oh!  ohl— of  ooTirse— yes.  Go 
on,  please,"  says  the  manager,  not 
lildng  to  expose  his  ignorance. 

'  Second  WUeh,  Whm  the  hnrly- 
burly's  done; 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

'  Third  Witch,  That  will  be  ere 
setof  snn. 

' "  Might  get  a  pretty  effect  ot 
snnset  there,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  eh?" 
obsenres  the  intelligent  manage. 

' "  Hem !"  says  Shakespeare,  dnbi- 
ously.  "  P'raps  we'd  be^  consider 
that  prGsently." 

'  JbHrst  Witek.  Where  the  place? 

'  Second  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 

'  Third  Witch.  There  to  meet  Mac- 
beth/ 

'  "  Beth  don't  rhyme  with  heath," 
thinks  the  manager;  but  he  says 
nothing,  and  Mr.  William  con- 
tinues: — 

'  Firtt  Witch,  I  come,  Graymal- 
kin.' 

'  Manager.  Eh?  Who?  You  didn't 
read  out  his  name  in  the  Dramatis 
FenoME,* 

'  Mr. Shakespeare.  No ;  it's  afami- 
liar. 

*  Manager.  OhT 

Mr.  Shakespeare  proceeds :— 

'  AU.  Paddock  calls 

'  "  Paddock !"  interrupts  the  mifc- 
nager.  "What!  the  prizefighter? 
I  really  do  not  like  the  mention  of 
those  subjects  in  my  theatre.  We 
haye,  I  assure  yon,  to  goaid  agaisst 
any  allusion  to  such  low  matters  as 
the  ring;  and  so " 

'  Mr.  Shakespeare.  If  s  a  spirit. 

'Manager.  I  never  heard  of  a  spirit 
called  Paddock,  and  I  question  the 
taste  of  the  introduction  of  such 
topics.' 

The  author  goes  on  reading. 

'AU.  Paddock  calls:— Anon.— 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair. 
Hover  through  the  fog  and 
filthy  air.' 

'The  manager,'  observes  Tom 
Tityrus, '  would  certainly  pronounce 
the  penultimate  line  rather  too  ob- 
scure.' 

'  Yes,'  says  the  P.  W., '  and  when 
thqr  appear  again  in  Scene  iii  I 


fimcy  the  manager  would  think  it 
advisable  to  "cut"  a  good  deal  of 
the  dialogue.' 

'  Fir^  Witch.  Where  hast  thou 
been,  sister? 

'  Second  Witch.  Killing  swine.' 

'  And  when  the  manager  wants  to 
get  on  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  he 
would  not  have  any  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  author  who  stopped 
to  give  an  account  of  a  sailor's  wife 
munching  chestnuts  in  her  lap — ^a 
sailor's  wife,  too,  who  had  nothing 
whatever,  mind,  to  do  with  the  piece, 
and  was  not  even  mentioned  among 
"  Lords,  gentlemen,  officers,  mur- 
derers, and  messengers  "  at^the  end 
of  the  Dramatis  Personos' 

'  Yes,'  adds  Lollius,  '  and  what 
sense  could  he  get  out  of  the  First 
Witch's  simile— 

"  And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail. 

"  I'll  do,  I'll  do,  ru  do."' 

'  Bo  what,  eh?' 

'  By  Jove!'  says  Tityms, '  1  never 
thought  of  that  before:  of  course, 
do  what?' 

'  Well,  then,'  the  P.  W.  puts  in, 
'  the  manager  would  insist  upon 
Duncan  being  murdered  upon  the 
stage,  and  introduce  a  struggle.' 

'  I  think  that  the  acting  play  of 
"Richard  HE."  and  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  is  more  dramatically  inte- 
testing  than  the  original,'  says  Lol- 
lius. '  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  for 
instance,  as  lately  played  at  the 
Pttaoess's,  with  a  very  excellent 
Romeo,  by-the-way,  in  Walter  Mont- 
gomery  * 

'  I  Ediould  like  to  see  Fechter  and 
Stella  Colas  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,'" 
shouts  Tityrus,  interrupting,  as  is 
his  wont,  and  politely  apologizing 
for  it  immediately  afterwards. 

'Well,  I  was  going  to  say,'  re- 
sumes Lollius,  *  that  Shakespeare 
makes  Romeo  die  before  Juliet 
awakes.  Now  in  Garrick's  stage  ver- 
sion, after  Romeo  has  taken  poison, 
Juliet  returns  to  consciousness,  the 
lovers  embrace,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  happy  termination  of  all 
their  sorrows,  when  the  pains  of 
death  suddenly  seize  upon  Romeo, 
and  he  dies  in  Juhet's  arms.  Then, 
as  in  the  original,  she  plunges  her 
lover's  dagger  into  her  own  heart, 
and  ialls  prone  upon  his  body.' 

'  That's  more  exciting  than  the 


^  J  Bemember.* 


written  bnsiness!'  exclaims  Tom 
Tityrus. 

'  It  is/  returns  Lollins,  '  and  to 
my  mind  iifiprores  the  sitaation/ 

'  A  mere  trick/  says  the  P.  W. 
'  I  daie  say  Shakespeare  thought  of 
and  rejected  it.  How  many  possi- 
bilities did  not  the  mind  of  the  Poet 
leject  which  would  have  satiefied  a 
lesser  man!' 

'  Well,  for  my  part/  says  Lollius, 
taking  up  his  hat,  '  give  us  a  really 
good  comedy,  and  we,  the  public, 
satiated  with  the  gymnastic  drama  of 
the  extreme  sensational  school,  will 
crowd  to  see  them.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  go  beyond  the  limit  to  which 
the  Olympic  "  Ticket-of-Leave  Man  " 
reaches.' 

'  That's  Tom  Taylor's,  isn't  it?' 
asks  Tityrus. 

'  Yes,  a  genuine  success,  without 
any  puffing.  The  last  scene  gives 
us  a  legitimate  sensation.' 

'  I  near   he's   doing   something 


about  Brother  Sam  for  Sothern's 
reappearance  next  season.' 

'  Well/  says  Lollins, '  when  Shake- 
speare doth  ride  abroad,  may  I  be 
there  to  see.' 

'  Where's  Phelps  ?'  asks  the  P.  W. 

'  At  Drury  liine/  replies  Tom 
Tityrus;  'they're  going  to  bring 
out  "Manfred/'  Ibeueve.  Belmore's 
there  too.' 

'  Ah !'  says  Lollius,  '  what  an 
excellent  bit  of  acting  that  Softy 
of  his  was  at  the  Princess's,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes/  assents  the  P.  W.,  *  the 
abject  cringing,  and  piteous  whining 
of  the  brute  nature  dreading  punish* 
ment,  was  well  conceived  and  mar- 
vellously executed/ 

'  But,  I  say/  breaks  in  Tom  Ti- 
tyrus, looking  at  his  watdi,  '  it's 
quite  early.  Where  shall  we  go 
to-night?' 

This  time  the  question  is  easily 
answered, — 

'  To  bed/ 


« I  EEMEMBEE.' 

By  THB  AtJTHOB  OF  'FBBrDB.* 

1BEMEMBER  when  free  as  the  wind, 
'Mid  a  sununer  day's  soft  sunny  hours. 
We  wandered— you  bear  it  in  mind — 

Through  a  gaiden  o'erloaded  with  flowers. 
How  we  loitered  at  every  turn ; 

How  we  paced  it  again  and  again ; 
There  was  something  I  wished  I  could  learn ; 
There  was  something  I  feared  to  explain. 

I  remember  your  ringlets  of  gold ; 

I  remember  your  raiment  of  green ; 
Each  long  and  voluminous  fold. 

Your  feet  and  your  girdle  between. 
The  lilies  I  matched  with  your  hand. 

And  in  height  proved  you  equally  tall ; 
Though  you  smiled  at  the  measurement  planned. 

Yet  you  frowned  when— I  will  not  recal. 

I  remember  the  picture  you  drew 

By  the  foot  of  the  ivy-grown  dell. 
That  the  spring  sparkled  playfully  through 

From  the  brink  of  the  fern-shadowed  well. 
I  remember  the  streamlet,  the  grove ; 

So  silent,  so  soothing;  and  yet. 
Though  we  breathed  not  an  accent  of  love. 

There  were  graces  I  cannot  forget. 


TheLayofOte  Last  Minetrd.     . 

I  remember  the  grotto  concealed 

'Neath  the  boTighs  of  the  far-strotching  yew ; 
And  the  pool's  tiny  breakers  repealed 

By  the  sunshine  the  wind  wafted  throngb. 
How  often,  how  vainly  I  tried 

To  entice  you  to  step  in  the  boat ; 
How  timid  yon  seemed  by  the  side. 

How  brayely  you  bore  it  afloat. 

Those  waters  haye  wasted  away ; 

That  garden  is  misery's  own ; 
It  is  base  as  the  crowd-trodden  way. 

It  is  wild  weed,  and  bramble,  and  stone. 
Thongh  to  name  but  that  pleasaunoe  and  yon. 

Is  &e  all  I  can  claim  as  my  right; 
Yet  whate'er  be  to  destiny  due. 

That  day  was  a  life  of  delight. 

I  remember,  as  evening  drew  nigh. 
One  star  with  its  tremulous  beam ; 

One  cloudlet  that  saddened  tiie  sky; 
One  rock  in  the  flow  of  our  dream. 

We  parted  with  diffident  smiles, 

.    Our  bright  day  of  joyaunce  was  o'er ; 

We  knew  not  the  world  nor  its  wiles ; 
Ohl  bid  me  remember  no  more. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
{Slightly  aUered/rom  the  Original,) 

I. 

SO,  the  season  at  last  is  quite  over. 
And  'my  lady,'  grown  sallow  and  pale. 
Has  flown  off  with  her  daughters  to  Dover, 
For  sea  breezes  and  '  Stogumber  ale.' 

n. 
'  Rotten  Bow'  is  a  perfect  Sahara; 

Little  Patti  enchanteth  no  more ; 
And  Bonconi,  as  quack  '  Dulcamara/ 
Has  droned  out  a  gruff '  Au  revoir.' 

m. 
^  Haut  ton '  not  a  dejeuner  dreams  of; 

Balls,  dinners;  are  quite  out  of  date ; 
And  (oh,  Babbagel)  the  horrible  screams  of 
'  Brass  bands'  are  all  silenced  by  Me. 

IV. 

In  the  Park  a  poor  creature  I  chanced  on, 

A  pitiful  object  to  view, 
Lookmg  glum,  as  the  brown  trees  he  glanced  on ; 

'Twas  the  'Last  of  the  Barons.'    Eheu! 

V. 

His  lemon-kid  listlessly  biting ; 

At  a  non-plus.    Ah!  well,  I  must  own 
That  tlie  prospect  looked  far  from  inviting. 

Poor  '  last  rose '  left  '  blooming  alone.' 
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The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


VI. 


Lady  Fanny  has  rnshed  off  to  Paris, 

After  making  a  capital  'catch;' 
And  'tis  said  (by  renowned  Mrs.  Hams) 

That  there  r^ly  uoas  flame  in  that  match  I 

vn. 
The  '  Trafalgar '  to  Palmerston's  council 

Has  offered  its  sacrifice  sweet ; 
And  the  echoes  of  '  Chickweed  and  gromidfiel ' 

Are  the  sole  sounds  of  life  in  the  street 

vm. 
Hem !    The  '  Last  of  the  Barons '  his  finger 

Sadly  biting,  I  left  with  the  moths 
Li  the  Park ;  but  if  longer  /  linger, 

I  may  write  myself  '  Last  of  the  Goths.' 

IX. 

Well ;  '  At  Home' — oh,  you  all  know  the  saying ; 

And  to  follow  the  fiishion  is  best; 
And— there's  no  use  in  longer  delaying — 

111  pack  up,  and  be  after  the  lesi 

AffTUBT  H.  Baldwin. 


J^v 
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SEPTEMBEB  BHYMES; 
^r,  Mtmotiti  at  tfyt  Jfixit. 

THE  First  of  September!  ah,  many  a  Yision 
Of  glorious  autmmis  those  woids  can  supply; 
The  day  when  we  one  and  all  laughed  in  derision 

At  the  mention  of  anght  but '  tlie  stnbbles  we'd  try.' 
The  bright  double  Mantons,  the  red  and  white  setters. 

The  turnips  well  guarded  for  many  a  week ; 
"When  at  breakfiist  we  thrust  aside  unopened  letters. 

And  of  nothing  but  partridges  yentured  to  speak. 
Hassel  Manor  has  gardens  where  roses  entwining. 

Shade  arbours  where  flirting 's  a  positiye  art ; 
But  on  this  day  we  soomed  them,  though  even  enshrining 

The  beauties  who've  wounded  foil  many  a  heart. 
Hazel  Manor 's  a  lawn  where  the  demoiselles  charming, 

Bien  chauxdes  a  merveiHe,  for  croquet  prepare; 
But  to-day  we've  a  charm  that  ne'er  fieols  m  disarming 

The  Bidmorals'  influence,  prized  by  the  fedr. 
Ah,  pleasant  remembrance !    The  setters'  high  ranging. 

The  rise  of  tiie  covey,  the  ringing  report. 
The  fair  English  scenery,  sweet,  though  unchanging, 

The  firesh  autumn  breeze,  and  the  glorious  sport. 
The  lunch,  where  the  pop  of  Moselle  corks  gave  token 

Of  the  sparkling  reward  of  our  labour  well-eamed ; 
The '  one  weed '  that  followed,  in  silence  unbroken ; 

Till,  re&eshed,  to  the  'beat'  we  all  gladly  returned! 
And  then,  in  the  evem'ng,  the  exquisite  dinner. 

Where  we  talked  of  the  bag,  and  then  passed  in  review 
The  season  just  past,  and  each  fortunate  winner 

Of  the  prizes  of  Hymen— those  sought-affcer  few 
Who  weren't '  detrimentals,'  whose  acres  and  mon^ 

Brought  round  them  the  bevy  of  loveliest  grace ; 
Who  were  answered  by  chaperons'  accents  of  honey ; 

Who  brought  a  kind  smile  on  each  stem  mother's  &ce. 
And  then  how  we  ended  our  First  of  September; 

A  waltz  in  the  antler-bedecked  oaken  hall. 
Ay  de  mil    Even  now  I  plainly  remember 

That  whirl  with  the  fiurest  and  sweetest  of  all. 
To  the  strains  of '  II  Baooo,'  tenderly  dying 

Awi^  in  the  echoes,  as  out  from  the  tower 
The  midnight  chime  floated  the  dirge  of  hours  flying. 

So  quiddy,  so  sweetly,  like  bloom  from  the  flower ! 
Bright  memories  these ;  but  this  First  I  am  lonely. 

And  wandering  thoughtfully  on  the  dark  pier ; 
The  surging  waves'  music,  alas!  is  the  only — 

The  only  sound  waking  the  night-echo  near. 
The  glittering  stars  are  all  gleaming  in  splendour. 

In  an  azure  sky,  solemn  in  exquisite  cahn. 
That  calls  to  mind  words  and  thoughts  speechlessly  tender. 

And  pours  on  the  woxmded  heart  solace  and  balm. 
But  I  grow  sentimental.    The  vapour  curls  round  me. 

The  blue  fragrant  cloud  of  a  nonpareil  weed ; 
And  with  it  the  happiest  visions  surroimd  me. 

Of  autumns  whose  pleasures  were  matchless  indeed. 
'Tis  the  best  philosophical  course  to  endeavour 

To  picture  a  fature  that's  pleasanter  still ; 
Then  I'll  finish  by  hoping  Umt  nothing  will  sever 

My  joy  in  the  First,    That's  a  cure  for  each  ill !— W.  H. 

VOL.  IV.— NO.  in.  Q 
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ENGLISH  DIMNG-BOOMS  IN  PAEI8. 


THE  difference  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man  is  that 
one  eats,  the  other  dines.  The 
savage  has  no  appointed  time  for 
meals.  He  feels  hungiy,  kills  some- 
thing, kindles  a  fize^  bums  his  food, 
and  devours.  The  civilized  man  hm 
his  table  carefally  spread  at  pro- 
perly regulated  intervals  of  time, 
and  invites  commerce  and  sdence  to 
compete  to  serve  the  banqiaet  For 
him  ships  sail,  gardeners  experi- 
mentalize, chemists  cogitate,  and 
cooks  perspire.  Great  are  the  dis- 
tinctions, ethnological,  social,  and 
personal,  between  the  mere  feeder 
and  the  man  who  dines. 

'  You  see,'  said  a  fdend  of  oars, 
a  great  gastronome  and  authority 
on  matters  culinary,  'so  few  men 
know  how  to  dine  or  to  give  dinners. 
No  man  wants  to  go  through  a  set 
dinner  every  day,  it  would  tire  him 
to  death,  but  he  wania  his  one  dish 
cooking,  not  spoiling.  And  then 
again  at  grand  dimiers,  how  badly 
they  are  arranged!  There  axe  too 
many  things  to  dioose  from,  the 
mind  gets  confnsed,  and  then  away 
goes  all  enjoyment  There  should 
be  enough  and  there  should  be 
choice,  but  not  more;  and  there 
may  be  one  surprise  in  the  dmmsr, 
but  not  more  uian  one.  One  is 
agreeable,  stimulates  the  appetite, 
enlivens  conversation^  and  is  a  point 
of  general  interest  Men's  nunds, 
as  it  were,  meet  in  the  dish,  but  two 
give  rise  to  argomant  and  dispute 
and  opposition. 

'Do  they  really?'  I  said,  as- 
tonished. 

'Oh!  yes,' replied  my  Mend,  dog- 
matically. 'The  palate  and  the 
stomach  have  a  mentality  of  their 
own,  and  are  delicate  and  sensitivB 
to  a  sneer  or  an  allusion.  Some 
people  are  so  stupid !  A  man  Idine 
with,  an  excellent  fellow  in  other 
respects,  because  I  once  happened 
to  praise  a  particular  thing,  always 
gives  me  that  particular  thing  when- 
ever I  sit  down  to  his  table.  Can 
you.  conceive  such  ignorance  ?  The 
very  name  of  the  dish  nauseates  me 
now,  and  I  always  lefiose  his  in- 


vitations; so  I  haye  lost  two  plea- 
fiuzes  by  his  stupidity.' 

'The  idiotl'  I  murmured,  in- 
dignantly. 

'  Quite  so,  quite  so,'  said  my  friend. 
'  Have  you  read  Francatelli  ?' 

'  No,'  I  answered,  blushing  for  my 
ignorance  of  the  literature  of  my 
native  land. 

'Clever  book;  very  clever  book. 
Divide  Francatelli  by  half— that  is, 
put  in  half  the  seasoning,  pepper, 
girofleur,  and  so  on,  and  you  get 
the  perfection  of  cookery.  The 
salmon  looks  good  to-day.  Good 
morning/ 

It  is  singular  to  see  in  Paris,  from 
which  charming  dty  I  write,  the  con- 
cessions made  in  restaurants,  caf4i, 
and  hotels  to  what  are  presumed 
to  be  British  tastes.  Bound  about 
the  Bue  de  la  Faiz,  and  the  English 
quarter,  houses  as  unmistakeaUy 
Parisian  in  appearance  as  pralines, 
bonbons,  and  sergens-de-viQe,  boldly 
print  upon  their  door^ts,  in  gilded 
letters,  the  words '  Britannic  Tavern. 
Mock  turtle  always  ready.'  What 
wonderfril  appreciation  of  the  habits 
and  feeding  instincts  of  the  haughly 
islander,  who  must  alwavs  have  his 
bulldog  by  his  side  and  his  basin  of 
mock  turtle  at  his  elbow!  So  com- 
pletely have  the  ihiglish  colonized 
the  neighbourhood  that  not  only  the 
Britannic  Tavern  and  its  ever-pre- 
sent mock  turtle  meets  the  eye 
everywhere  in  molten  lustre,  but  the 
chemists  and  druggists  roll  pills  and 
mix  drautfhts  suifible  to  English  ma- 
ladies and  English  indigestions.  A 
large  shop  proclaims  itsdfyin  yellow 
letters  six  feet  high,  as '  The  Ebiiglish 
Pharmacy,'  and  a  golden  legend  fol- 
lows that  informs  the  dyspeptio 
foreigner  that  '  Natural  soda-water ' 
and  'magnesia'  are  to  be  drunk 
upon  the  premises.  '  Natural  soda*- 
water !'  This  is  indeed  to  be  almost 
in  England.  We  wonder  the  spirited 
entrepreneur  does  not  also  advertise 
'real  calomel,'  or  '(Cockle's  anti- 
bilious  pillB  without  adulteration.' 
And  magnesia  too!  Why  make 
magnesia  a  leading  article?  It  is 
an  exceptional  thing  to  find    in 


Sn^ish  Drntng-BoamB  in  Paris. 
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obeaaM  ahops?  or  axe  English 
TisitofB  sappoeed  to  be  pecnliarly 
attracted  by  that  oooling  powder? 
Wben  the  blond  Briton  entera  the 
pharmacy,  even  before  he  com- 
meoooB  with  his  perpetoal  'Avez 
Tons/  does  the  inieinational  chemist 
and  draggist  say  to  him,  'Do  not 
giTe  yonrself  the  pain  to  speak,  sir. 
Igaessyoorwonts.  Ton  are  English 
and  reqture  magBeaia.  We  hare  all^ 
sorts  of  magnesia.  Magnesia  hot, 
magnesia  cold,  magnesia  still,  mag- 
nesia sparkling.    Behold  1' 

GSoldsmith's  beggar  said  that  he 
hated  the  French  becanse  they  were 
all  slares  and  wore  wooden  shoes. 
From  my  point  of  view  let  me  say 
that  I  like  the  French,  though  they 
do  not  understand  political  freedom 
and  eat  ragouts.  Let  me  also  say 
that,  although  when  in  strange  lands 
I  trust  that  I  feel  the  eyes  of  Baker 
Street  are  upon  me,  and  bear  myself 
with  beoommg  pride,  I  infinitely  pre- 
fer French  cookery  to  that  very  plain 
roast  and  boiled,  and  that  yery  gross 
grease  and  gra^y  which  are  the 
prandial  glories  of  this  free  country, 
the  ruin  of  the  digestion,  and  the 
parents  of  bile. 

Animated  by  the  twofold  desfre  of 
making  gastronomic  disooyery  and 
of  getting  the  best  dinners  and 
bEreak&sts  I  could  find,  I  resolyed 
on  a  course  of  experimoital  meals; 
that  is,  believing  that  with  the 
French,  cookery  is  a  science,  and 
that  with  us  it  is  a  mere  oyerboiled 
or  underdone  accident,  I  resolyed  on 
tasting  how  French  artists  treated 
British  dishes.  I  had  seen  how 
French  tragedians  treated  our  grand 
standard  intellectual  dishes,  and  had 
been  delighted  with  the  elegant  and 
accomplished  foreigners'  perform- 
aDoes,  and  so  went  in  fidl  confidence 
in  search  of  a  Parisian  chefs  skilful 
faandlJng  of  tea,  beef,  and,  of  course, 
mock  turtle,  without  which,  taking  a 
Farisian  view  of  English  character, 
what  is  life? 

It  was  high  noon  in  the  city  of 
white  &9ade8  and  enonnous  Boman 
capitals  when  I  bent  my  steps  to- 
wuds  the  Hue  d'Aguesseau.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  renounce  the 
spicy  sauaageofLorraine,  the  lobster  • 
salad,  the  'lumped'  kidneys,  fried 
potatoes,  fleshy  cherries,  and  pleasant 


add  wine  that  usually  formed  my 
dejeuner,  and  to  go  in  for  break&st 
afher  the  manner  of  my  ancestors; 
to  giye  up  my  beautifal  black,  bitter, 
aromatic  coffee,  and— greatly  daring 
—  try  some  tea.  I  reached  my 
British  tayem,  whose  yery  windows 
and  portals  promised  pale  ale, 
lunches,  and  stout,  entered,  and 
found  eyerything  arranged  ca£6 
jhshion,  except  tibtt  the  lady  be- 
hind the  counter,  instead  of  being 
surrounded  hy  yaaes  of  flowers, 
small  statuary,  and  the  like,  was 
supported  on  her  right  by  a  large 
piece  of  beef,  cooked  to  please  the 
presumed  English  appetite— that  is, 
hardly  cooked  at  all— and  on  her 
left  bj  an  enormous  highly -yar- 
nished  and  illuminated  ham.  Gold 
yeal  cutlets  and  yesterday's  sausages, 
these  last  looking  yery  crumby  and 
neglected,  were  grouped  about  her 
in  symmetrical  order.  That  the 
dame  du  comptoir  in  a  restaurant 
should  haye  an  entourage  of  eatables 
is  no  doubt  seyerely  practical,  but  I 
am  still  sentimental  enough  to  pre- 
fer the  flowers  and  a  httle  founts^ 
in  a  nest  of  fernery. 

'Want  would  you  like  to  taike, 
sair?'  said  a  waiter  as  soon  as  I  had 
sat  down.  He  spoke  yery  good 
English,  with  but  a  slight  accent 

'I'll  take  some  breakfiEust.' 

'Tats,  sair.    Ck)ffee?' 

'No,  tea.' 

'A  pot  of  tea;  yais,  sair;  and 
some  beef— rosbif  ?' 

I  shuddered  as  I  looked  at  the 
half-raw  mass  of  meat  The  waiter, 
who  was  an  artist,  saw  Ihat  I  was 
impressionable,  and  permitted  me  to 
take  the  initiatiye. 

'What  can  I  haye?'  I  asked. 

'Anything  you  please  to  order, 
sair?'  replied  he,  determined  not  to 
shock  my  sensibilities,  but  to  giye 
my  imagination  free  play.  As  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  haye  a  per- 
fectly Briticb  meal,  my  first  idea, 
of  course,  was  bacon ;  but  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  been  once  seryed 
with  a  small  square  lump  of  £Ett  like 
a  compact  greiue  brick,  and  the 
recollection  terrified  me.  I  looked 
at  the  dish  that  seemed  to  gami^ 
the  dame  du  comptoir,  as  the  parsley 
garnished  the  dish,  and  said.  Til 

take  some ham !' 

Q  2 
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'YaiB,  sair.  Dn  jambonl'  he 
shouted,  as  if  the  dame  da  oomptoir 
were  a  mile  off.  The  lady  rose, 
smiled  at  me  as  if  to  say,  'I  take  the 
greatest  possible  pleasaie  in  serying 
you/  and  seizing  a  dieadfdl  sacri- 
fidal-looMxig  kmfe,  whose  edge  was 
even  sharper  than  her  smile  was 
sweet,  began  to  car^e  jnicUy  and 
daintily. 

When  a  thick,  heayy  plate  had 
been  covered  witii  slices  of  Yaox- 
hallian  tenuity,  the  preparations  for 
my  banquet  la^guiBhed.  I  seemed 
to  pass  out  of  the  waiter's  memory, 
and  the  dame  du  oomptoir,  with 
a  perfidy  onl^  excusable  from  the 
proverbial  coquetry  of  the  Parisi- 
enne,  bestowed  her  smiles  upon  a 
black-bearded  Frenchman,  who  en- 
tered and  commanded  half  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  half  a  yard  of  bread. 

Was  it  possible !  The  misguided 
native,  possibly  impelled  by  a  desire 
to  have  the  air  Britannic,  desired 
beefl  I  cannot  describe  that  scene 
of  horror*  suflBice  it  that,  according 
to  the  prmted  nursery  legend  about 
apple  pie,  the  dame  du  oomptoir  Out 
it,  the  waiter  Brought  it— the— the — 
the  Vampire — I  can  call  him  no- 
thing else  —  Divided  it,  and  He 
(E  without  the  H  in  the  original) 
Eat  it  I  I  thought  of  mshing  from 
the  restaurant  breakfastless,  but  as 
I  conceived  my  flight  my  eye  caught 
that  of  the  diune  du  comptoir,  who 
smiled  me  into  subjugation,  and  I 
kept  my  seat 

For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  did 
I  wait  for  that  pot  of  tea,  my  plate 
of  ham  upon  the  counter  taunting 
me  the  whole  time.  I  endeavoured 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  '  Si^e,' 
the  'Presse,'  and  the  'Gonstitu- 
tionnel' — the  vampire  had  secured 
yesterday's '  Times^— and  read  those 
dreary  fiuts  divers  that  reflect  so 
much  discredit  on  the  research,  and 
so  much  credit  on  the  invention  of 
the  Grallic  penny-a-liner. ' 

Fifty  minutes,  and  no  pot  of  tea ! 
Perhaps,  I  thought,  though  the  Pa- 
risian takes  more  time  than  the 
London  chef,  the  result  is  more  per- 
fect, or  perhaps  the  water  does  not 
boil. 

At  last!  A  small  and  ricketty 
teapot,  the  knob  of  the  lid  cocked 
knowingly  on  one  side,  was  brought 


in  by  the  waiter,  who  was  obviously 
afraid  of  ii  Monsieur  was  served. 
Ham,  bread,  English  mustard,  all  I 
I  observed  the  waiter  eye  me  with 
anxiety.  I  poured  out  the  tea,  which 
was  pale,  'nay,  very  pale,'  put  in 
milk  and  sugar,  and  sipped  a 
spoonful. 

Mrs.  Qamp  once  observed  that 
'  fiddle-strings  were  weakness  to  ex- 
press her  nerves '  upon  a  particular 
occasion.  To  pursue  tlmt  lady's 
cloudy  metaphor  violoncello-strings 
were  filaments  to  describe  that  t^ 
I  was  just  about  to  order  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  the  waiter  came  up  to 
the  table  and  said— 

'  Per-rhaps,  sair,  your  tea  is  not 
quite  str-rong  enough?' 

'  Not  quite,'  I  replied,  sarcasti- 
cally, ladling  it  about,  as  if  it  were 
too  hot  soup. 

'  Permit,  sair,  that  I  fetch  again.' 

And  I  had  to  endure  another  in- 
terval of  twelve  minutes ;  but  this 
time  I  solaced  myself  with  *  Figaro ' 
and  '  La  Vie  Parisienne. '  My 
rakish -looking  teapot  was  again 
brought  me;  the  tea  was  a  little 
stronger,  but  not  much.  I  managed 
a  cup  of  it,  and  then  made  up  with 
coffee  and  cognac.  My  little  note 
amounted  to— 

Fr.  Cent. 


Tea.    .    .    . 

.    I    50 

HAm    .    .    . 

.    I      0 

Bread  .    .    . 

0    10 

Butter.    .    . 

.    0    20 

Coffee,  Ac.    . 

0    60 

Total. 


3    40 


My  next  was  a  mock-tortle  soup 
experienca  I  ;had  often  eyed  the 
lively  '  Mock  Turtle,'  as  I  called  the 
restaurant  to  myself;  and  one  cool 
day  in  January  I  determined  to 
satisfy  my  curiosily  and  appetite. 
I  entered,  and  an  oaour  as  of  mode 
turtle  in  solution  was  wafted  to  my 
nostrils.  The  saloon  was  old-fiiush- 
ioned,  and  somewhat  dark—two 
things  especially  agreeable  to  me. 
I  detest  dining  in  the  glare  and 
glitter  of  a  hundred  gas-jets,  a 
tiiousand  cut-glass  lustres,  and  the 
million  prisms  dangling  and  daz- 
zling therefrom.  Can  any  decoration 
for  a  dining-room  be  more  unforta- 
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oate  and  in«)propriate  than  that  of 
minoTs?  Who  bnt  a  Pariedan 
conld  possibly  require  a  looking- 
glass  to  see  himself  dine  by?  Often, 
as  I  have  trifled  oyer  a  Yol-au-vent, 
hare  I  been  shocked  by  the  sight  of 
my  own  face  and  fignre,  forty  times 
repeated.  When  I  have  caught  a 
piece  of  mushroom  on  my  fork,  I 
have  shuddered  to  see  forly  men 
catch  at  for^  pieces  of  mudiroom 
upon  one  hundred  and  sixty  silver 
prongs,  and  oonyey  these  forty  pieces 
of  mushroom  to  eighty  lips.  It  was 
not  like  feeding  your  individual  self, 
bnt  giving  rations  to  a  multitude, 
llie  bought  would  cross  me.  Have 
I  to  provide  for  all  these  people 
ereryday?  But  this  is  a  digression 
— ^revenons  a  nos  mock  turtles  I 

The  i)aper  on  the  walls  of  the 
salon  was  a  dark-green  and  gold, 
embossed  with  maroon -coloured 
figures,  that  I  fancied  were  mock- 
turtles  struggling  into  life  again,  and 
embellishing  the  locality  in  which 
they  had  departed  this  shell  in  the 
form  of  escutcheons.  The  waiter 
was  a  grave,  bald  man,  who,  I 
thought,  looked  musical,  and  who, 
I  felt,  marked  down  my  nationality 
the  instant  he  set  eyes  on  ma  As 
soon  as  I  was  seated,  he  gave  me  a 
bill  of  fare,  like  a  hand  barometer, 
and  said  in  deep  tones — 

'MacTurkr 

I  knew  that  he  meant  mock 
turtle,  but  I  was  struck  by  his  pro- 
nunciation, and  wished  him  to 
zepeatit;  he  did  so. 

*  Mac  Tartan  I'  he  said,  the  second 
time.  Gould  he  have  supposed  it 
was  a  Scotch  di^,  that  he  laid  such 
an  emphasis  on  the  Mac?  Im- 
possible. English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welch,  Manx,  Orkneyan,  Guem- 
a^c,  Jersic,  Aldem^yan,  or  Sar- 
kaliaa,  were  all  lumped  up  by  him 
as  Britannic. 

I  replied  'Oui,'  and  was  served 
with  a  oasin  of  very  excellent  soup, 
but  no  more  like  mock  turtle  than 
I  to  the  island  of  Ascension ;  and 
oh,  what  a  compliment  to  the  Bri- 
tannic digestion  did  that  chef  pay,  in 
the  amount  of  pep|)er  and  spice 
infused  into  that  highly-flavoured 
pottage! 

There  is  a  very  well-known 
seateniant  in  Paris,  not— to  quote 


the  style  of  the  provincial  news- 
papers-^ hundred  miles  from  the 
Madeleine,  where  I  have  dined  and 
breakflEisted  often.  From  its  sign  it 
would  appear  to  claim  some  not 
remote  connection  with  the  dty  and 
corporation  of  London;  let  us 
therefore  on  the  present  occasion 
call  it,  'Og,  Gog,  ami  Magog's 
Oyster-Booms,'  or,  for  the  sake  of 
abbreviation,  the '  Og  and  Gog.' 

From  the  display  on  the  counters 
of  the  'Og  and  Gog,'  the  visitor 
might  think  a  call  from  the  three 
giants  themselves  was  momentarily 
expected.  Huge  lumps  of  beef, 
cold  legs  of  mutton,  large  hams, 
half-hundredweights  of  cheese,  bi- 
sected pork-pies,  fruit  tarts,  pud- 
dings—no, I  am  not  exaggerating; 
puddings  and  celery  are  piled  upon 
the  marble.  There  is  no  deception 
in  these  viands.  There  they  stand, 
heavy,  honest,  raw,  and  smiling ;  each 
bold  bone  and  piece  of  luscious  fi&t 
seemingto  say,  *  You  seemeas  I  am. 
I  stand  on  my  own  merits,  and  dis- 
dain the  aid  of  olives,  mushrooms, 
cockscombs,  and  kickshaws.  I  want 
no  adventitious  flavours ;  and  if  you 
like  me,  cut  and  come  again ;  there 
is  plenty  of  me,  and  you  know  what 
you  are  eating  I    Bule  Britannia !' 

As  the  good  cheer  upon  the 
counter  is  essentially  English,  so  is 
the  lady  who  blooms  behind  it 
essentially  IVench.  Dark -haired, 
dark-eyed,  and  comely,  handsome 
as  Hebe,  there  is  around  her  the  air 
of  comfort  that  seems  to  accompany 
the  presence  of  an  English  hostess, 
with  the  vivacity,  quidk  smile,  and 
readiness  to  oblige  of  a  Parisienne. 

The  society  at  the  *  Og  and  Gog' 
— ^that  is,  the  men  who  sit  opposite 
the  beef,  ham,  and  landlady— -is  of  the 
most  mixed  and  heterogeneous  de- 
scription. Frowsy  Frenchmen,  speak- 
ing tolerable  English,  who  on  the 
airy  listiessness  of  the  flaneur  have 
grafted  the  oracular  dignity  of  the 
chairman  of  the  smoke-room.  Solid, 
stolid,  sottish-looking  Englishmen, 
who  from  long  residence  in  Paris, 
have  acquired  a  readiness  to  answer 
and  a  disposition  to  be  conversa- 
*  tionally  officious  which  sits  oddly 
on  countenances  that  still  preserve 
the  compressed  lips,  and  blue-eyed 
British  stare  that  asks  so  plainly 
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of  every  new  comer,  'Who  aie 
yon,  and  why  the  devil  do  you  oome 
wh^  /  am  ?'  The  chatter  is  inces- 
sant Shrieks  the  shrill  Gaul,  and 
^wls.the  burly  Briton,  all  the  day. 
Expediorates  the  Yankee,  after  ar- 
livmg  at  a  peroration  that  always 
conclndes  with  the  word  'firm»* 
ment'  or  'nniversa'  Softly  sighs 
the  sentimental  German,  as  he 
breathes  hard  over  his  beloved  do- 
minoes; and  gesticulates  the  rapid 
and  lymphatic  Pole,  as  he  descrioes 
something  he  did  not  do  in  the  dis- 
tant and  down-trodden  land  afiar. 
Perhaps  no  language  is  spoken  well 
there,  for  each  man  is  anxious  to 
show  off  his  accomplishments,  and 
delights  to  address  his  neighbour  in 
what  he  thinks  is  that  neighbour's 
mother-tongua  Cheese  and  butter 
are  demanded  in  every  European 
patois.  The  one  word  heard  most 
frequently  is  the  same  from  every 
lip,  and  that  word  is  'beerl' 

The  'Og  and  Gog'  is  not  so 
English  as  it  pretends  to  be.  The 
omelette  is  as  often  called  for  as  the 
'rosbif,'  and  many  English  dishes 
are  h  la  Fran^aise.  One  Christmas- 
day,  disdaining  the  wiles  of  foreign 
art,  I  and  a  friend  resolved  to  have 
our  native  pudding.  Our  first  course 
was  turkey,  but  turkey  with  Gallic 
garnishing,  and  chestnut  forcemeat; 
our  second,  beef,  excellent,  tiiough 
somewhat  raw;  after  that  they 
brought  us  a  queer  combination 
intended  for  plum -pudding.  It 
was  a  flat  slice  of  conglomerated 
paste  and  raisins,  was  alight  with 
mm,  and  had  an  odd  taste  of  burnt 
spirit  and  brown  paper,  like  bad 
snapdragon.  My  £nand  ordered 
minoe-pie  to  follow.  I  remonstrated^ 
but  he  said  that  'he  meant  to  go 
the  whole  "  Og  and  Gog,"  or  none ;' 
and  the  pastry  was  served  in  a  blue 
blaze,  like  the  pudding,  and  had 
precisely  the  same  flavour.  In  the 
carte  plum-pudding  is  spelt  with 
one  d,  and  the  visitor  is  informed 
that '  pium-puding  au  rhum '  is  so 
much,  and  pium-puding,  nature,  so 
much  less;  so  superior  to  the  cook's 
sophisticated  mind  is  rum  to  nature. 
B^ore  dismissing  the  '  Og  and  Gog/ 
I  may  oonfidently  recommend  the 
tea  there,  as  beiog  tea,  and  not  tan- 
talization  and  water. 


There  is  an  English  restaurant  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Gapucines,  where 
everything  is  English  in  the  best 
sense  of  &e  word.  The  landlord  is 
English,  the  waiters  are  English^ 
and  I  verily  believe  the  beef  is  also. 
There  the  Briton,  palled  by  scientifio 
cookery,  may  rush  back  to  the  plea- 
sures of  his  youth,  and  the  vigorous 
food  of  his  forefathers.  There, 
avoiding  the  nasal  annoyance  of  the 
word '  Gar^n,'  he  may  caU. '  Waiter!' 
with  the  assurance  of  being  answered 
'  Yes,  sir,'  in  accents  that  sound  of 
the  coffee-room  coffee-roomy.  From 
its  agreeable  associations,  I  will  caXk 
the  place  'Bills.'  '  Bills,'  then,  is 
furnished  after  the  approved  and 
regular  cafe  &8hion.  The  white 
tables,  like  water-lilies  beaten  flat ; 
the  dark  piokled-cabbags  coloured 
velvet  'squabs,  so&s,  and  lounges ; 
the  chandeliers,  lustres,  loolong- 
glasses,  and  &tigued  but  smiling 
dames  du  comptoir.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  too,  at  'Bills/ 
which  noakes  us  ask  ourselves  whj^ 
if  'Bills'  kept  an  old-establishea 
hotel  Ga  this  side  the  Straits,  the 
flowers  would  be  absent,  and  the 
dust  present;  why  the  barmaid 
would  be  aggressivo,  and  the  waiters 
limp  and  ^pshod;  and  why  every- 
thing shoula  be  so  cheeiy,  dean, 
and  comfortable  nine  hours  from 
Dover,  and  so  dark,  dingy,  muddled, 
and  horse-hairy  nine  miles  from  it?; 

At  'Bills'  those  delicate  gastro- 
nomic exotics,  the  beef-steak  and 
the  mutton-chop,  are  produced  in 
perfection;  and  it  is  the  real  steak 
and  the  real  chop,  after  the  fiashian 
of  Fleet  Street,  that  is  placed  before 
you— not  a  sophisticated  concoction 
of  egg,  bread-crmnbs,  parsley,  and 
potato-buttons.  While  cm  the  sub- 
ject oi  these  last-mentioned  vege- 
tables, it  may  be  stated  that  at 
' Bills'  they  have  a  wonderful  chef, 
who  knows  how  to  cook  them  au 
natnrel,  or,  as  they  would  say  at 
the  '  Og  and  Gog/  nature  potatoes. 
This  statement  may  appear  incre- 
dible; it  is  nevertheless  true.  I 
hope  that  in  consequence  of  his 
long  services  that  chef  may  alwa^ 
be  retained  on  the  establishment 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  be^ 
oause  'Bills'  is  famous  for  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  and  caperHMMiee* 
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loart  nrloiQi  the  sUyer-side,  the 
fore-qxuurter,  and  other  innoceot 
delights,  it  is  incapable,  or  eyen 
feeble  npon  the  points  of  filets,  balo- 
tines,  galantines,  or  cotelettes;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  forthcoming 
in  the  same  perfection  as  that  genu- 
ine loast  and  boiled,  which  is  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  cause  of  dyspepsia  in  our  own. 

I  should  require  tomes  to  do' 
jostioe  to  this  interesting  subject,  or 
to  even  mention  the  names  of  the 
hundred  and  one  semi -Britannic 
restaurants  with  which  the  bright, 
white  city,  watered  by  the  silver 
Seine,  abounds.  There  are  hotels 
as  English  as  Long's  or  Limmer's, 
but  not  so  comfortable ;  and  round 
and  about  the  Qnartier  Yendome 

Se  ale  and  the '  Times*  are  to  be 
I  everywhere. 

In  the  hotels  the  American  ele- 
ment is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
American  element  is  not  always  an 
agreeable  one.  Without  the  fear  of 
Wall  Street  before  their  eyes,  and 
with  the  power  of  harassing  their 
unfortunate  ambassador  into  ob- 
taining tickets  for  Tuileries'  recep- 
tions and  state-balls,  the  American 
in  Paris  is  oft^  as  disagreeable  an 
anunal  as  the  British,  snob  in  fall 
flower  and  pride  of  porte-monnaie. 
There  is  a  horrible  prorincialism  of 
mind  and  manners  in  some  of  the 
dwellers  of  Idttie  Foddington-cum- 
Peddleton,  and  the  in^genous  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  that  neither  time, 
nor  travel,  nor  tourists'  guides,  nor 
douaniers,  nor  'Bradshaw,'  can  sub- 
due. 

The  American  drinks  in  Paris 
anezoelleni    I  remember  that  but 


few  of  these  transatlantic  beverages 
were  silent;  they  all  fizzed,  and 
hissed,  and  sputtered,  and  boiled, 
and  swelled,  and  called  attention  to 
themselves,  as  if  saying, '  Look  here ! 
look  here!  what  a  superior  drink  i 
am!  Though  but  a  stone-fence, 
gum-tickler,  ooipBe-ieviver,  or  what 
not,  I  would  be  Niagara  and  the 
liissisBippi  if  I  could!' 

This,  however,  is  travelling  ftom 
the  record ;  and  after  the  evidence 
offered  l^  experience,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  old  adage  of  doing 
in  Borne  as  do  the  Bomans,  applies 
with  morefbrce  to  dinners  than  to 
any  other  social  institution.  Except 
in  certain  places  in  Paris,  wh^ 
you  are  sore  of  your  host,  cook,  and 
waiter,  never  order  an  English  din- 
ner—as well  go  to  Bradford,  in 
Yorkshire,  to  order  the  sort  of 
supper  you  would  expect  at  the 
Tiois  Fieres.  All  dinners  are  good, 
and  all  cookery  is  good,  when  you 
eat  of  the  &vourite  dish  of  the 
country,  province,  or  town  that  you 
are  in.  The  Med  sole,  the  steak 
and  mushrooms,  the  spatch-cock 
and  the  jam-pudding,  are  as  ad- 
mirable in  theur  way  as  the  turtles' 
fins,  cotelettes  de  Pre9al^  en  Mac^ 
doine,  plovers'  eggs,  and  omelettes 
au  gelee  in  theus.  There  is  but 
one  essential  difference  between 
first-rate  English  and  first-rate 
French  cookery,  and  for  that  the 
climates  are  to  an  extent  respon- 
sible. To  eK\|oy  an  English  dinner, 
you  must  be  hungry  when  you  sit 
down.  A  French  cunner  wHl  give 
you  an  appetite,  as  you  progress 
firom  course  to  course. 

T.W.B. 
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CUBIOSITIES  OP  FASHION, 
in  tbt  SSULtttt  at  mttii. 


i  rpHOU  knowest/  says  Boracbio, 
X  '  that  the  fisisbion  of  a  doublet, 
or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to 
a  man/  Foolish  Borachio!  Bat 
then  he  had  had  no  experience  of 
'  London  Society ;'  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  Messina  he  kept  but  indif- 
ferent company.  Or  are  we  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  supercilious  cynic, 
who  looked  down  upon  such  trifles 
as  the  set  of  a  feather  or  the  cut  of  a 
doublet,  and  busied  himself  with 
more  important,  if  less  innocent, 
matters  ?  To  such  a  conclusion  his 
further  utterances  would  seem  to 
guide  us.  *  Seest  thou  not,'  he  in- 
quires of  his  companion,  contemp- 
tuously, '  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
fashion  is?  How  giddily  he  turns 
about  all  the  hot-bloods  between 
fourteen  and  fiye-and-thirty?  Some- 
times fiushioning  them  like  Pha- 
raoh's soldiers  in  the  reechy  paint- 
ing; sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests 
in  the  old  church  windows;  some- 
time, like  the  shaved  Hercules  in 
the  smirched,  worm-eaten  tapestry?' 
It  is  true  that  the  fashion,  as  Con- 
rade  sagely  conjectures,  wears  out 
more  apparel  than  the  man ;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  wider 
8I)irit  of  philosophy  than  comported 
with  the  cjrnical  mood  of  Borachio, 
and  from  its  influence  upon  men, 
mamiers,  and  morsds,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  a  Buckle 
or  a  Macaulay.  The  relation  of  a 
particular  fashion  to  a  particular 
state  of  society  is  very  obvious,  and 
we  may  trace  the  spirit  of  an  age  in 
the  attire  peculiar  to  it.  Who  can 
fancy  a  Baleigh,  a  Sidiiey,  or  an 
Essex  in  aught  but  doublets  and 
hose,  short  cloaks,  rapiers,  raffles, 
and  plumed  hats?  How  would  a 
oourher,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire, 
fling,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
a  paietdt  or  a  llama  to  help  a  virgin 
queen  across  a  plashy  piece  of 
ground?  If  Leicester  had  worn 
the  Windsor  uniform,  do  you  believe 
it  possible  that  he  cotdd  have  dazzled 
Amy  Bobsart  with  the  splendour  of 
his  personal  appearance?  Or,  in 
the  same  myst^ous  combination  of 


the  postman  and  the  footman,  would 
Bobert  Garr  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  James  I.  ?  And  if  he  had 
not,  a  murder  or  two,  besides  some 
other  peccadilloes,  would  have  been 
happily  avoided.  If  no  man  was 
ever  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow 
looked,  how  much  of  that  wonder- 
fully sagacious  aspect  was  owing  to 
his  horse-hair  wig?  What  would 
become  of  the  Belinda  of  Pope's 
exquisite  '  Bape  of  the  Lock '  with- 
out her  patches,  powder,  and  hoops? 
And  does  not  many  a  beauly  whom 
history  or  art  has  made  immortal 
owe  much  of  her  fiune  to  her  furbe- 
lows or  high-heeled  bottineaf  Tho 
difference  between  a  Phryne  and  a 
Traviata  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of 
fashion;  and  a  Burleigh  in  a  loose 
shooting-coat  and  striped  trousers 
would  assuredly  not  be  the  much- 
pondering  and  often  head-shaking 
councillor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether 
the  fashion  influences  the  age,  or 
the  age  moulds  and  shapes  the 
fashion ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
there  exists  a  subtie  relationship 
between  them.  A  high-bred  cour- 
tesy, a  certain  elevation  of  manner, 
a  loftiness  of  language,  and  even  a 
refinement  of  thought,  seem  natu- 
rally to  associate  themselves  with 
the  rich  and  stately  costume  of  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Look 
at  the  Cavaliers  in  the  glorious  pic- 
tures of  Vandyck ; — ^who  can  believe 
that  firom  the  lips  of  such  be-ruffled 
and  be-plomed  gentiemen  ever 
dropped  any  coarse  ribaldry  or  vul- 
gar slaDg?  Those  grave  and  po- 
tent seigniors  who  ^low  on  the 
splendid  canvas  of  Titian ;  can  you 
believe  them  capable  of  the  deeds 
in  which  delighted  the  bueksldn- 
breeches  and  oooked-hats  of  our 
Maccaronis  and  Mohawks  in  the 
days  of  the  second  George?  When 
I  look  upon  the  sweet  and  noble 
women  of  Vandyck,  and  compare 
them  with  the  bare-bosomed  beau- 
ties of  Lely,  I  trace  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  costume  and  &8hion  the  dif- 
ference of  morals  and  taste,  and  tho 
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vide  galf  between  the  pore  house- 
hold fife  of  the  leign  of  Gharlee  I. 
and  the  Bocud  abandonment  of  that 
of  Charles  IL  Morals  and  manners 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  of  cos* 
tome,  and  axe  indicated  by  them. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  fiishion  that  the  so- 
d^  which  coontenanoes  'pretty 
horse-breakers/  and  disgniseB  things 
vicioas  with  pleasant  ]^phrases  of 
language,  should  distinguish  itself 
by  patronizing  huge  crinolined  mon- 
strosities contriyed  to  expose,  and 
yet  encumber,  the  female  figure.  It 
may  be  that  there  was  as  much  vice 
in  the  times  of  old,  but  it  was  a 
more  decorous  Tioe;  and  the  Doll 
Tearsheet  of  Falstaff  and  his  com- 
panions did  not  '  set  the  fiushion'  to 
the  wives  of  Percy  and  Mortimer. 

A  writer  who  proposed  to  himself 
to  become  the  historian  of  fiuhion 
would  soon  find  himself  perplexed 
by  the  absence  of  all  general  laws, 
and  the  want  of  any  definite  divi- 
sions  of  his  subject  There  is  no- 
thing progressiye  in  fashion :  on  the 
contniy,  its  principal  tendency  is 
to  repeat  itself.  And  this  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  its  assimilation 
to  the  tastes  and  passions  of  the 
ttma  In  England,  for  instance, 
when  the  English  public  has  one  of 
what  Sydney  Smitn  called  its  '  cold 
fits  of  morality,'  fisshion  becomes  as 
seyere  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Puritans.  The  robe  deccUeU  is  ex- 
changed for  the  high  and  close-fit- 
ting '  body,'  and  the  skirt  descends 
in  sober  decency  oyer  the  well-turned 
ankla  When  *the  French  reyolu- 
tionists  ran  mad  about  classic  sys- 
tems of  goyemment,  and  eyeiy  fino- 
doas  Jacobin  thought  himself— with 
a  strange  confosion  of  ideas  and  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  history— a 
Gracchus  or  a  Brutus,  how  classio 
became  the  costume  of  the  Parisian 
Portias  and  the  viri  iogaii  of  the 
National  Otonyentioni  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  gradual  wearing  down  of 
elass  distinctions,— the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  dress  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  litUe  enough,  Heayen 
k]x>wa»  as  fur  as  attire  is  concerned, 
to  separate  a  nobleman  whose  yeins 
are  blue  with  the  best  amd  Bang^^e^ 
the '  blood  of  all  the  Howaxds'— from 
our  Blown,  Jones,  or  Bofainson,  who 


know  not  their  great-grand&tiiers! 
When  I  read  of  an  innkeeper  trust- 
ing a  supposititious  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  with  fiye  shillings  and  a  glass 
of  gin  and  water,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  host  of  '  The 
Tabard'  or  '  The  Boar's  Head' 
could  so  easily  haye  been  beguiled 
by  a  fiilse  Earl  of  Essex.  Dress  no 
longer  makes  the  man,  nor  shows 
the  man  as  he  is.  In  the  gorgeous 
chamber  of  the  Peers  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Whigs  of  1688,  and  the 
Tories  who  shouted  for  '  Sacheyerel 
and  the  Church,'  axe  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  firom  Tcnnkins,  who 
occupies  a  stool  in  a  bankiDg-house 
in  the  City ;  or  Simpldns,  who  mea- 
sures ribbons  oyer  a  counter  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard.  £yen  the  clergy 
are  yielding  to  the  preyailing  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and^O,  sh^es  of 
Barrow  and  '[nilotson  1— rejoice  in 
wide-awakes  and  coats  of  most  un- 
canonicalcut 

In  the  days  that  were,  a  man 
might  hope  for  immortality  from 
his  costume.  If  he  could  not  be  a 
Milton,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Newton, 
he  might  at  least  haye  the  satisfac- 
tion of  descending  to  posterity  as  a 
Beau  Brummell !  Theore  is  no  such 
cheap  immortality  to  be  earned  now- 
a-days,  unless  the  Empress  Eug^e 
be  remembered  by  the  amplitude  of 
her  skiris  and  the  peculiarities  of 
her  head-gear.  In  the  old  biogra- 
phers you  will  meet  with  pages  of 
elaborate  description  of  t^  attire 
affected  by  their  heroes;  and  some 
of  our  modem  noyelists,  taking  wide 
yiews  of  the  philosophy  of  clothes, 
are  equaUy  precise  in  their  pictorial 
sketches.  But  I  should  like  to  see 
a  modem  biographer  attempt  to  in- 
terest his  public  with  a  sketch  of 
the  costume  of  any  recent  '  cele- 
brity.' How  much  of  the  character 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  man  can  you 
identify  with  a  Gibtis  hat,  an  Eureka 
shirt,  a  Melton  paletdt,  and  a  pair 
of  the  Sydenham  trousers  ? 

If  thjis  era  of  cosmopolitan  utili- 
tarianism endures,  what  will  become 
of  the  historical  associations  of  dress  ? 
Who  can  reasonably  enect  that  the 
pegtops  or  ponchos  will  oyer  make 
any  remarkable  figure  in  history? 
What  will  the  present  age  hand 
down  to  the  future  in  company  with 
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George  Fox's  snit  of  home-xoade 
leftther — honest,  sturdy  leather — 
and  Baleigh's  mnoh-wom  doak?— 
with  Oliyer  Cromwell's  'plain  cloth 
suit,  which'  (says  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick) 'seemed  to  haye  been  made 
by  an  ill  country  tailor/  and  the 
'lack-lustre  stars'  that  pointed  the 
deadly  aim  of  Nelson's  murderer? 
We  seem  to  cherish  a  personal  ftmi- 
liarity  with  Napoleon's  gris  redingoie, 
with  the  short  white  cloak  that  was 
Wellington's  distinctiye  iosignia  in 
battle,  with  the  portentous  ruff  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  black  yelyet 
lobe  that  clothed  the  Mt  form  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  day  of  her 
execution,  and '  the  doublets  quilted 
for  stiletto  proof,  and  breeches  in 
great  plaits  and  full  stnfEed,'  of 
James  L?  In  a  gallery  of  histo- 
rical personages  you  may  almost 
identify  each  of  them  by  their  pecu- 
liar attire.  This,  you  say,  is  Spi- 
noza, and  that  is  Henri  Qnatre; 
this  is  NeU  Gwynne,  and  that  Marie 
Antoinette.  I  wonder  whether  onr 
descendants  will  so  easily  recognize 
oureelyes ! 

One  of  the '  OurioeitLes  of  Fashion,' 
as  £Eur  as  dress  is  concerned,  was  Ihe 
extreme  sumptuousness  of  the  attire 
in  which  our  seyenteenth-century 
ancestors  indulged.  Eyerybody  will 
remember  the  description  by  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  of  the  waste- 
ful squires  and  luxurious  cayaliers 
who  were  not  ashamed  to 

*  Wetr  a  ikrm  In  Bboe-strlngi  edged  with  gold. 
And  fp«n||$lcd  gutera  worth  a  copyhold ; 
▲  bow  and  doublet  whidi  a  lordfbtp  cost ;  \ 
A  gaudy  doak,  three  manon'  price  almoet ; 
A  beaver  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 
Friced  at  the  church's  tythe,  the  poor  man's 
bread.' 

Qeorge  YiUiers,  the  splendid  &- 
yonrite  of  James  L,  exceeded  all  his 
compeers  in  the  layish  costliness  of 
his  garb.  On  one  great  occasion  he 
had  twenfy-seyen  snits  of  clothes 
made, '  the  richest  that  embroidfiry, 
lace,  silk,  yelyet,  silyer,  gold,  and 
gems  could  contribute;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  nncnt  yelyet,  set  all 
oyer,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  dia- 
monds yalued  at  fourscore  thousand 
pounds, besides  agreat  feather  stuck 
all  oyer  with  diamonds,  as  weie  also 
his  Bword,  girdle,  hat,  and  spars.' 
This  exquisite  gentleman  would  haye 


the  fl^mVimg  gems  which  adomed  his 
attire  affixed  so  loosely  that  he  could 
shake  them  off  as  he  nacaded  through 
the  gaUeiy  of  Whitehall,  much  to 
the  edi&cation  and  contentment  of 
UsdamiUdR  la  eour  who  pibked  them 
np.  On  hia  embassy  to  Paris  the 
splendour  of  hia  appeajsanoe  com- 
pletely dazzled  the  French  nobles. 
'  fie  appeared  theie,'  says  Lord  Cl^ 
rendon,  'with  all  the  luste  the 
wealth  of  England  could  adorn  him 
with,  and  outshined  all  the  brayery 
that  court  could  dress  itself  in,  and 
oyeraoted  the  whole  nation  in  their 
own  most  peculiar  yanities.'  It  was 
common  with  him,  at  an  ordinaiy 
dancing,  to  haye  lus  clothes  trimmed 
with  great  diamond  buttons,  and  to 
wear  diamond  hat-bands,  cockades, 
and  ear-rings,  to  be  yoked  with  great 
and  manifold  ropes  and  knots  of 
pearl;— in  short,  to  be  manacled, 
fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels. 
At  the  time  of  ms  death  he  is  said 
to  haye  possessed  300,000/.  in  jewels 
—a  stock  which  might  almost  excite 
the  enyy  of  Hancock  or  Emanuel, 
and  may  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
peruse  Sir  William  Dayenanf  s  eulo- 
gium  on  the  prosperous  courtier — 

*  The  eoart's  bright  star,  the  oteigy's  advoeate  ; 
The  poet's  brightest  theme,  the  lover's  flaue^ 
The  soldier's  glory,  mighty  Buckingham.' 

Baleigh,  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  galaxy  idiich  moyed  and 
shone  around  the  ^reat  Gloriana, 
was  equally  profuse  m  his  expendi- 
ture upon  dress.  A  portrait  is  ex- 
tant in  which  he  appears  attired  in 
a  iHiite  satin  pinraxL  yest,  close- 
sleeyed  to  the  wrist';  oyer  the  bod^ 
a  brown  doublet,  finely  flowered  and 
embroidered  with  pearl ;  in  the  fea^ 
thsr  of  his  hat  a  large  ruby  and 
peurl  drop,  at  the  -bottom  of  the 
sprig,  in  place  of  a  button;  his 
tnmks  <nr  breeches,  with  his  stock- 
ings and  riband  garters,  fiinged  at 
the  end,  axe  all  white;  his  shoes,  of 
buff,  adorned  with  white  rifaaiid. 
These  shoes  on  important  occasions 
would  glitter  witii  precious  stones 
of  the  yidue  of  6,6oo2.  (nearly  80,000^ 
at  the  present  standard  of  money^ ; 
and  their  wearer  would  ooeasionaUy 
prasant  himself  beftsre  the  eyes  <^ 
ids  lady-loye.  Mistress  Elizabeth 
Throckmorton,  in  a  suit  of  armoor 
of  solid  silver,  his  swixd  aand  belt 
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flaahiag  imiittezable  nMiianoe  froai 
a  handred  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
rabies.  The  elder  Disraeli  tells  of  a 
simple  knight  who  wore  at  the  eoro- 
natioQ  of  James  I.  a  doak  whidi 
cost  him  500^.  At  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemian-perpend,  ye 
ladies  I^Lady  Wotton  shone  re- 
splendent in  a  gown,  whioh  was 
stiff  with  embroidffl7,  at  502.  a  yard  I 
The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,— that 
beiQine  of  a  strange  and  sad  ro- 
maaoe, — 

«  ORMment  both  of  benelf  and  wex. 
And  mtrror  bright*  where  virtues  did  reflex  *— 

set  the  said  mirror  in  a  framework 
of  satins  and  velyets  Talned  at 
1,500/.  We  read  of  a  oortain  Sir 
Thomas  GUover,  who  burst  upon 
the  world  of  fiuhion  '  like  a  oomet, 
all  in  crimson  velvet  and  beaten 
gold;'  and  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
ambMsador  to  Paris  in  1616,  dressed 
not  only  himself  bat  his  trumpeters, 
— ^tfae  latter  'in  tawny  velvet  live- 
lies  laoed  all  over  with  gold,  rich 
and  closely  laid,'->while  his  horse 
was  shod  vnth  silver  shoes,  which, 
'when  he  came  to  a  place  where 
persons  or  beauties  of  eminence 
were,  he,  prancing  and  curvetting, 
in  humble  reverence  flung  away; 
and  so  he  was  content  to  be  gazed 
on  and  admired  till  a  furrier,  or 
rather  the  orgenHer,  in  one  of  his 
rich  liveries,  among  his  train  of  foot- 
men, out  of  a  tawn^  velvet  bag 
iock  othera  and  tacked  them  on.' 
Quaint  Arthnr  Wilson  describes  one 
of  '  the  meanest  of  the  suits '  of  this 
snmptnoiiB  peer.  'The  cloak  and 
heae,'  he  says,  '  are  made  of  very 
fise  white  beaver,  embroidered  richly 
all  over  with  gold  and  silyer;  the 
doak,  almost  to  the  cape,  within  and 
without,  having  no  lining  bat  em* 
broideiy;  the  doublet  vras  cloth  of 
gM,  embroidered  so  thick  that  it 
ooaid  not  be  discerned;  and  a  white 
beaver  hat  soitable,  brimful  of  em- 
bnodeiy,  both  above  and  below.' 

A  notaMe  artide  of  costome  in 
fhe  leigBB  of  the  Todors  and  the 
Stoarts,  both  with  men  and  women, 
were  the  starched  ruflb,  with  which 
the  portaits  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
courtiers  have  made  everybody  &- 
miliar.  These  were  oHexk  set  upon 
afoimaof  wire  and  edged  with  the 


ridheet  pdni-laee ;  nor  without  their 
bravery  did  any  gedlant  think  him- 
self complete.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  '  Alchemist,'  Lovewit  says  to 
Surly, 

*  Good  faith  now,  die  does  Ueme  yon  extremely, 

widwyB, 
Toa  8woi%,  and  told  bar  yon  had  taken  the 


To  dye  yoor  beaid,  and  nmbre  o'er  yoor  face. 
Borrowed  a  aolt  aad  rvf,  all  for  her  love.' 

Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  a  woman  of 
splendid  beauty  bat  abandoned  cha- 
racter, introdnced,  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  the  fsushion  of  yellow 
starched  rufiis,  and  for  a  time  these 
were  all  the  vogue.  Bnt  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner having  compassed,  with  Sir 
Bobert  Garr  and  Frances  Howard, 
Countess  of  Somerset,  the  loul  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
beinff  sentenced  to  death  by  Lord 
Ghia  Justice  Goke,  he  ordered  that 
'  as  she  was  the  person  who  had 
brought  yellow  stazched  rufib  into 
vogue,  she  should  be  hanged  in  that 
dress,  that  the  same  might  end  in 
shame  and  detestation.'  The  strange 
order  was  carried  out,  and  Mis.  Tur- 
ner was  hung  at  Tyburn  in  yellow 
rufGs,  the  hangman  being  similarly 
decorated.  The  fftshion  straightway 
sank  into  dieorepute. 

'Yellow'  was  certainly  a  &vourite 
colour  with  our  ancestors,  and  it  is 
the  hue  generally  attribated  to  the 
ti^eases  of  their  lady-loves  by  the 
mediffival  poets.  When  vrigs  first 
came  into  fJBushion  they  were  all 
flaxen,  for  the  light-c<xnplezi(Xked, 
sanguine  Franks  could  not  affect 
the  raven  tresses  of  the  '  swarthy 
beauties'  of  Spain  or  Italy.  Most 
of  our  early  queens  had  yeUow  hair; 
Elizabeth  Wobdville'sstreameddown 
her  back  '  a  shower  of  rippled  gold.' 
Queen  £liaabeth  had  yeUow  hair— 
with,  perhaps,  a  snspioion  of  red 
aboat  it--and  the  ladies  of  her 
Ckmrt  accordingly  dyed  their  hair 
of  the  royal  colour— an  instance  of 
loyalty  which  now-a-days  would 
astonish  even  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirsiB  of  the  ftir  Princess  Alas- 
andra.  The  readers  of  our  Sliza- 
bethan  dramatists  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  numerous  aUa- 
sions  to  tawny  and  orange  yelvets, 
and  satins  phimmflring  with  golden 
lustEC.    In 'Every  Man  ont  of  his 
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Hnmonr  Fungoso  wears  a  'pmk'd 
yellow  doublet'  In  '  Cynthia^s  Be- 
vels'  Amorphui  describes  his  mis- 
tress as  ribanded  in  green  and  yel- 
low. 

Silk  stockings  came  into  use  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, imder  circumstances  which 
Stowe  describes  with  his  usual 
quaintness : — '  In  the  second  yeere 
of  Queen  Elizabeth/  he  says^  'her 
silk  woman,  Mistris  Montague,  pre- 
sented her  majestic  for  a  new  yeere's 
gift,  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stock- 
ings, the  which,  after  a  few  days' 
wearing,  pleased  her  highness  so 
well,  that  she  sent  for  Mistris  Mon- 
tague, and  asked  her  where  she  had 
them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to 
any  more;  she  answered,  saying, 
"  I  made  them  very  carefully,  of 
purpose  only  for  your  majestic,  and 
seeing  these  please  you  so  well,  I 
will  presently  set  more  in  hand." 
"Do  so"  (quoth  the  queene), "for 
indeed  I  like  silk  stockings  so  well, 
because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and 
delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear 
no  more  cloth  stockings"-— and  from 
that  time  unto  her  death  the  queene 
never  wore  any  more  cloth  hose, 
but  only  silke  stockings;*  for  you 
shall  understand  that  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  did  weare  only  cloath 
hose,  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broade 
taffety;  or  that  by  great  chance 
there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  siUc 
stockings  from  Spain.  Sing  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  had  a  payre  of  long 
Spanish  silk  stockings  sent  him  for 
a  ^reat  present' 

The  variations  in  the  matter  of 
the  beard  have  been  astounding. 
At  one  time  it  has  streamed  like  a 
meteor  from  the  lip  and  chin;  at 
another  the  chin  has  showed  like  a 
stubble-land  at  harvest-home.  The 
Normans  did  not  encourage  the 
hirsute  appendage,  but  among  the 
French  it  was  held  in  groat  es- 
teem ;  and  when  Louis  YIL,  in  com- 
Jliance  with  the  exhortations  of  his 
ishops,  curtailed  his  long  locks  and 
shaved  off  his  beard,  he  unwittingly 
got  rid  of  his  wife,  for  Eleanor,  dift- 

*  In  James  I.'s  reign,  the  gallants  woald 
wear  their  woollen  stockings  in  the  conntrT*, 
and,  as  Stephen  sajs,  in  *  Ererj  Man  in  his 
Humour/  *  have  a  pair  of  silk  against  win- 
ter,' that  they  went  'to  dwell  in  the  town.' 


gusted  with  his  effiaminate  appear- 
ance, took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands  and  soon  provided  her  hus- 
band with  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
divorce;  wheHreupon  she  married 
Henry  11.  (then  Count  of  Aiyou), 
and  bringing  him  as  her  dowry  the 
rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Foiton, 
stirred  up  the  long  wars  between 
France  and  England  that  endured 
ibr  three  centuries  of  bloodshed. 
The  beard  came  into  £EUshion  again 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  who 
wore  it  short  and  round,  but  closely 
cropped  his  hair.  The  introduction 
of  Spanish  fashions  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Spanish  husband  to 
Queen  Mary  lengthened  the  beard, 
and  encounn^  me  growth  of  those 
long  locks  which  give  so  noble  an 
apjpearance  to  our  Elizabethan  wor- 
ries. The  moustache,  at  the  same 
time,  grew  in  &vour,  either  curled 
round  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  or  worn  thick 
and  bushy  upon  the  lip,  or  drawn 
out  into  thin  spiral  ends  like  that  of 
Napoleon  lU.  An  old  poet  says  of 
one  of  his  heroes — 

*  He'll  borrow  money  on  the  stroke  of  his  beard* 
Or  iam  of  hie  muataccio  r* 

The  beard  was  usually  worn 
peaked,  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  as 
you  will  see  it  in  Yandyck's  and 
Zucchero's  portraits  ;*  butinChajfles 
IL's  reign  it  begui  to  give  place  to  a 
sleek  and  bushy  'imperial/  or  '  tuft/ 
which  in  due  time  vanished  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  chin  once  more 
free  from  hair.  This  latter  fashion 
prevailed  for  upwards  of  a  centniy, 
whiskers  being  tlie  only  adornment 
of  the  fisu»;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  the  moustache  and  the  beard 
have  again  sprung  into  a  notable 
popularity,  and  are  countenanced, 
we  are  told,  on  '  physiological  prin- 
ciples.' The  beard  protects  the 
throat,  the  moustache  the  lips— the 
latter  a  natural  '  respirator,'^  whose 
advantages  should  be  shown  by  a  de« 
crease  in  bronchial  a£fectioD8.  Both, 
however,  have  fought  a  hud  fight 
with  prejudice,  and  especially  has 
the  moustache  ran  the  gauntiet  of 
eveiy  little  wit    It  was  '  snobbish,' 

*  Like  the  beard  of  Hudibrat, 
*  In  cat  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sadden  view  l(  woold  begaHo.' 
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'  ocncoomhioal/  '  tmmaaly/  '  oai- 
landish/  Certainly  on  the  lips  of 
qniet  d^  clerks  and  pallid  shopmen 
it  loses  its  grace  and  fitness,  bnt  the 
gentleman  and  the  soldier  may  well 
be  content  to  wear  it,  if  there  be  any 
tmth  in  the  dictom  of  a  writer  on 
education  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tuiy :  '  I  haye  a  fiivonrable  opinion/ 
he  saySj  '  of  tuat  yonng  gentleman 
who  is  cnrions  in  fin^  mnstachios. 
The  time  he  employs  in  adjusting, 
dressing,  and  curling  them  is  no  lost 
time,  for  the  more  he  contemplates 
his  muiAachios,  the  more  his  mind 
will  cherish  and  be  animated  by 
masculine  and  courageous  notions  r 
Which  admirable  axiom  I  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Yolunteeis 
of  Eogland. 

Oeitun  reyelations  anent  a  certain 
Madame  Bachel  have  made  known 
to  the  curious  public  that  the  art  of 
beautifying  beauty— gilding  refined 
gold  and  painting  the  lily— is  not 
yet  extinct,  and  that  women  of 
fiishion  can  still  be  found  to  disgrace 
themselves  with  enamel  and  the  use 
or  abuse  of  half  a  hundred  filthy 
cosmetics.  But  these  are  hardly 
likely  to  revive  the  mania  for  po- 
mades, perfumes,  oils,  tinctures,  and 
quintessences  wldch  possessed  the 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
roses  and  lilies,  which  the  old  poets 
praised  in  their  mistresses,  were  but 
painted  daubs  after  all.  A  lady's 
toilet   was  a  complete  system   of 

Ciing,   essendng,  and   bathing. 
Jonson  thus  details  the  pro- 


*  To-morroir  morning 
rit  tend  yoa  a  pcrAime,  flnt  to  retolve 
And  prooore  iweat*  and  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  cicanae  and  dear  the  catis ;  against  when 
m  have  an  excellent  new  ftcns  made, 
Beaistive  'gataat  the  san,  the  rain,  or  wind, 
Which  yon  ihall  lay  on  with  a  breath,  or  oil, 
Aa  yon  beat  like,  and  last  tome  fonrteen  honra.' 

Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  the  famous 
French  beauty,  like  Poppsea,  the 
mistress  of  Nero,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
served her  loveliness  unimpaired  to 
a  mature  age  by  the  daily  use  of  a 
bath  of  asses' milk.  The  &ir  Queen 
of  Scots  bathed  in  wine;  and  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when  acting  as 
her  custodian,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  expense  she  entailed  upon 
him  by  this  luxurious  custom.    It 


was  white  wine  the  ladies  thus  em* 
ployed  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet, 
and  it  was  mamly  used  by  those  of 
'  a  certain  age,'  who  desired  to  re- 
move their  wrinkles :  young  beauty 
contented  itself  with  a  bath  of  milk. 
Did  the  effeminate  Clarence  bathe  in 
wine,  and  was  King  Edward's  order 
that  he  should  suffer  death  by  drown- 
ing in  a  butt  of  Malvoisie  a  cruel 
satire  on  his  womanish  weakness? 
According  to  Strutt,  if  you  wish  to 
obtain  a  bright  and  sanguine  com- 
plexion, you  must  first  use  a  hot  bath 
until  you  perspire,  and  then  wash 
the  face  wi&  wine  until  you  become 
marvellously  fiiir  and  ruddy. 

A  wine-bath  was  assuredly  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  flesh  of  capons 
fed  with  vipers,  by  which  the  beautiful 
Yenetia  Digby,  wife  of  the  eccentric 
Sir  Eenelm,  endeavoured  to  improve 
her  comnlexion.  Sir  Kenelm  is  also 
supposea  to  have  made  his  lady  feed 
upon  the  great  snail,  or  hdix  pomatia, 
washing  down  the  unsavory  repast 
with  a  draught  of  viper-wine,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  beauty.  No  won- 
der that  she  died  in  her  thirty-third 
year,  and  that  only  '  a  small  quantity 
of  brains'  was  found  in  her  head! 
Ladies  in  those  days,  and  down  to 
the  reign  of  the  second  Geor^,  orna- 
mented--or  disfigured — their  &ces 
with  an  abundance  of  black  patches, 
which  they  cut  in  the  most  umtastic 
forms  —  owls,  rings,  suns,  moons, 
crowns,  stars,  crosses,  and  even  a 
coach  and  horses.  The  widow  lu 
'Hudibras'  lekm  to  this  grotesque 
fiuBhion — 

•She  that  with  poetry  is  won 
Is  bnt  a  deek  to  write  upon ; 
Some  with  Arabian  spioes  strive 
T  'embalm  her  cmelly  alive ; 
Or  season  her,  aa  French  oooks  use' 
Tbetr  haut-gouU,  louiUia,  or  ragauti; 
Others  make  poales  of  her  choeks, 
Where  red  and  whitest  colours  mix  j 
In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 
The  sun  and  moon,  by  her  bright  eyes, 
EcUps'd  and  darken'd  In  the  skies. 
Are  but  black  patches  that  she  wears. 
Cut  into  sons,  and  moons,  and  stars.' 

A  curious  story  anent  these  patches 
is  told  by  the  Sir  Eenelm  Digby 
already  refiarred  to.  A  young  wife  of 
his  acquaintance  having  given  way 
to  this  reprehensible  practice,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate 
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with.  her.  '  Hftye  yaa  no  apprehen- 
sion/  he  said, '  that  yonr  cmld  may 
be  bom  with  half  moons  upon  its 
face;  or  rather,  that  all  those  black 
patches  may  assemble  in  one  and 
appear  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
head V  This  leetnie  was  not  with- 
out effdot,  bnt  the  mischief  was  partly 
done,  and  the  lady*s  child  was  acta- 
ally  bom  with  a  mark  on  her  fore- 
head as  large  'as  a  crown  of  gold.' 

Of  these  and  other  mysterions 
additions  to  a  beaniy's  toilet  Pope 
has  made  exquisite  nse  in '  The  Rape 
of  the  Look:  — 

•  And  DOW,  uovelled.  the  toUet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silTer  vase  In  mystic  order  laid ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intmt  adores, 
:   With  head  uncovered,  the  oosmetio  powers, 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  gla«  appears ; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears; 
The  Inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  b^ns  tlie  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnnmber'd  treasnres  ope  at  onoe,  and  here 
The  varions  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
HVom  each  she  nioely  calls  with  onrloos  toll. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  lbs  gUtterfa«  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowihg  gems  nnlockSt 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box ; 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 

white. 
Here  fllea  of  pins  extend  thair  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powden»  patches,  BlUes,  bUlet-donz.' 

Patches  came  into  England  with 
Charles  n. ;  and  his  sister,  Henrietta 
of  Orleans,  who  had  learned  the  art 
in  Paris,  was  the  first  to  wear  them 
in  public.  The  &6hion  instantly 
spread.  Even  Pepys  —  gossiping 
bnt  shrewd  old  Pepys — allowed  his 
wife  to  adopt  ii  'The  Princess 
Henrietta  is  veiy  pretty,'  he  says, 
'bnt  my  wife,  standing  near  her, 
with  two  or  three  black  patches  on, 
and  well  dressed,  seems  to  me  mnch 
handsomer  than  she.'  Which  I  take 
to  be  a  very  proper  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  Master  Pepys.  These 
patches  were  so  arranged  as  to 
attract  the  eye  to  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  featoie  of  the  &ce. 
Happy  the  beanty  who  boasted  of  a 
dimple,  a  becoming  smile,  or  a  roi^ 
bloom!  The  patches,  like  finger- 
posts, indicated!^  its  position  and  &fi- 
dnation  to  the  admnring  observer. 

According  to  an  anecdote  related 
by  the  leaned  author  of  the  'Bri- 
tannia,' there  existed  among  our 
ancestors  as  absurd  an  imitation  of 
the  dress  and  habits  of  the  great  aa 


tiie  little  minds  of  our  own  day  are 
prone  to  affect  'Sir  Philip  Cal- 
thorp,'  he  says,  'purged  John 
Brakes,  the  shoemaker  of  Norwich, 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  of 
the  proud  hiunour  idiich  our  people 
haye  to  be  of  the  gentleman'19  cut. 
This  knight  bought  on  a  time  as 
much  fine  French  tawny  cloth  as 
should  make  him  a  gown,  and  sent 
it  to  the  taylor's  to  be  made.  John 
Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  that  town, 
coming  to  this  said  taylor's,  and  see- 
ing the  knight's  gown-cloJ;h  lying 
there,  liking  it  well,  caused  the 
taylor  to  buy  him  as  much  of  the 
same  cloth  and  price  to  the  same 
intent,  and  further  bade  him  to 
make  it  of  the  same  fiuhion  that  the 
knightwould  have  his  made  of.  Not 
long  after  the  knight,  coming  to  the 
taylor's  to  take  measure  of  Ins  gown^ 
perceiving  the  like  cloth  lying  there, 
asked  of  the  taylor  whose  it  was. 
Quoth  the  taylor,  it  is  John  Drakes', 
the  shoemaker,  who  wOl  have  it 
made  of  the  selfneame  &shion  that 
yours  is  made  of!  "  Well,"  said  the 
knight,  "  in  good  truce  be  it.  I  will 
have  mine  made  as  fall  of  cuts  as 
thy  shears  can  make  it"  "  It  shall 
be  done,"  said  the  taylor ;  whereupon, 
because  the  time  diew  near,  he  made 
haste  to  finish  both  their  garments. 
John  Drakes  had  no  tame  to  go  to 
the  taylor's  till  Christmas  Day,  for 
serving  his  customers,  when  he 
hoped  to  have  worn  his  gown.  Per- 
ceiving the  same  to  be  Ml  of  cuts, 
began  to  swear  at  the  taylor,  for  the 
making  his  gown  after  tlmt  sort  "I 
have  done  nothing/'  quoth  the  taylor, 
"but  that  you  bid  me;  for  as  Sir 
Philip  Calthorp's  is,  even  so  I  have 
made  yours."  "By  my  latchet," 
quoth  John  Drakes,  "I  will  never 
wear  gentiemen's  fashions  again." ' 

A  signal  illustration  of  the  cyclical 
character  of  fiishion— of  its  tendency 
to  repeat  itself— is  afforded  by  the 
expansive  'crinolines'  which  so  ex- 
cite the  horror  of  Dr.  Lankester,  and 
stimulate  the  humorous  fancy  of 
John  Leech.  '  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun;'  not  even  hoops! 
Pope  speaks  of  'the  sevenfold 
fence'— 

•Stiff  with  hoops, and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale ;' 

But  our  modem  feir  ones  have  im^ 
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proTed  upon  the  derioes  of  their 
foie-mothen  and  nee  light  bands  of 
steel,  which  aro  not  only  expansive 
but  compreesible.  The  eitiavagant 
amplitude  in  which  the  leaden  of 
the  mode  indulged  some  few  months 
ago  was  not,  however,  more  offonsive 
than  the  indecorous  scantineiw  of 
attire  affected  by  the  beauties  of  the 
second  George's  reign,  when  the 
waist  was  pushed  up  to  the  veiy 
arm-pits,  and  tight,  close-fitting  habi* 
liments  reToaled  without  improving 
the  female  figure.  Fancy  a  damsel 
thus  attired,  with  an  old  Oldenburg 
bonnet  thrusting  out  its  peak  a  foot  or 
two  before  her,  half-a-dozen  patches 
upon  her  &ce,  her  hair  powdered 
aod  fdzsled,  her  shoes  red,  with 
enormously  high  heels;  and  to  her, 
as  the  old  play-books  say,  let  there 
enter  a  'buck'  or  'macaroni,'  in 
a  coat  of  lig^t  green,  with  sleeves 
too  small  for  the  arms,  and  buttons 
too  big  for  the  sleeves,  a  pair  of 
tight  Manchester  stiff  breeches, 
clouded  silk  stockings,  hair  drawn 
back  from  the  foieh&ad,  plastered, 
powdered,  and  pendant  behind  in  a 
long  queue,  and  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  hat  too  small  to  cover 
one's  head,  and  too  large  to  put  in 
one's  pocket.  You  have  then  an  d-^o- 
mode  Strephon  and  Ohloris,  fit  to 
warble  the  melodies  of  Delia  Grusoan 
poete  and  languish  over  the  inanitieB 
of  the  novels  of  the  Minerva  press. 

The  skirt  and  petticoat  first  be- 
came aggressive  and  exuberant  in 
the  reign  of  that  imperious  arbiter 
eleffantiarum,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
appears  to  have  thought  it  necessary, 
in  her  character  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 
to  keep  off  the  male  sex  by  a  noH- 
me-tangere  fence  of  whalebone—the 
vardingale  or  fiurthingale  of  the  old 
dramatic  poets.  It  is  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  endeavour  to  realize  to 
ourselves  a  portrait  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan belle.  The  hair  then  is 
either  curled,  frizzled,  or  crisped  to 
a  portentous  height,  and  lest  the 
wonderful  work  of  art  should  topple, 
is  supported  with  a  fiibric  of  wire, 
ornamented  with  curiously-wrought 
wrealhs  of  gold  or  silver,  while  upon 
the  top  of  l£e '  stately  turret '  stands 
a  French  hood,  hat,  or  kerchief,  pro- 
bably of  velvet  Our  Amoret  or 
fiachazissa  has  also  a  silk  scarf  cast 


about  her  fiioe,  and  flattecing  in  the 
wind,  with  lappets  of  gold  or  silver 
at  each  end,  and  when  she  rides 
abroad  conceals  her  beauty  from  the 
curious  gaze  by  a  mask  of  velvet, 
with  holes  in  it,  whence  the  radiant 
eyes  dart  swift  and  sunny  glances. 
A  pocket  looking-glass  hangs  at  her 
side,  and  a  fim  is  clasped  in  fingers 
loaded  with  precious  stones;  the 
£ur  soft  wriste  also  gleaming  with 
lambent  pearl  or  flailing  diamond, 
and  golden  rings  fidliag  from  the 
delicate  ears.  Bound  the  snowy 
neck  protrudes  an  enormous  four- 
fold ruff,  of  lawn,  'stiffened,'  and 
made  'inflexible'  with  the  new  in- 
vention—starch, and,  moreover,  'a 
certain  device  made  of  wires,  crested 
for  the  purpose,  and  whipped  all 
over  either  with  gold  thread,  silver, 
or  silL'  From  the  half-revealed 
boeom  descends  a  long  protracted 
stomacher,  on  each  side  of  which 
horizontally  projects  the  enormous 
whalebone  fiui^hmgale.  As  for  the 
gown— how  shall  tiie  pen  of  a  writer 
unlearned  in  the  language  of  milli- 
nery describe  it  ?  Is  it  of  silk,  stiff 
as  buckram?  Of  grogram  or  taffeta? 
Is  it  not  overwhelmed  with  broad 
bands  of  lace,  with  sleeves  low-trail- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  fluttering 
with  love-knote  of  yellow  ribbon  ? 
The  petticoat  is  sUken,  and  fringed 
about  the  skirts,  and  tibie  stockings, 
at  which  we  venture  to  permit  our- 
selves a  cursory  gknce,  are  of  the 
newly-introduced  kind  patronized  by 
her  Miyesty,  of  knitted  silk,*  and 
purchased,  we  dare  be  sworn,  of 
Master  Thomas  Burdet,  at  the  foot 
of  London  Bridge,  opposite  the 
church  of  St.  Magnus.  Lastly,  the 
dainty  foot  of  our  ideal  beauty  is 
encased  in  pantoufles  of  yellow 
velvet,  '  stitehed  with  silk,  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver  all 
over  the  foot,  with  other  gewgaws 
innumerable.' 

The  feurthingale  continued  popular 
throughout  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
and  a  curious  story  is  told  of  Lady 
Wych,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band. Sir  Thomas  Wych,  on  his 
embassy  to  the  Grand  Signer.    The 

*  We  snppoae  onr  imaginary  belle  to 
hare  floarished  about  1580.  Twenty  yean 
later  William  Lee,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  iaTented  the  stocking-fnme. 
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Sultana  zeeeived  her  at  a  private 
interview.  Lady  Wych  and  her  at- 
tendants all  appeared  in  protuberant 
fiffthingales,  wneieat  the  astonished 
and  loose-zoned  Soltana  inquired  if 
that  extension  of  the  hips  was  the 
natural  peculiarity  of  an  English- 
woman's figure,  and  it  cost  Lady 
Wych  no  little  trouble  to  unfold  the 
mystery.  In  the  troublous  times  of 
Charles  L  the  farthingale  still  main* . 
toiued  its  pride  of  place, 

*  Now  callfl  she  for  a  boisterous  fiudlngal ;' ' 

but  towards  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate it  began  to  decrease  in  size 
and  offensiveness.  The  ruffis  also 
disappecu^Bd,  and  the  hair  fell  in 
long  curls  upon  the  exposed  shoul- 
ders. Free  manners  and  loose  morals 
necessitated  loosely-flowing  robes 
and  ringlets  floating  to  the  breeze. 
With  the  more  decorous  habits  of 
tiie  court  of  William  and  Mary  re- 
turned a  more  decorous  style  of 
dress.  The  white  round  arm  was 
hidden  in  a  tight  sleeve,  the  bosom 
veiled  by  the  intrusive  stomacher, 
and  the  farthingale  assumed  some- 
thing of  its  pristine  rotundity.  The 
gown  and  petticoat  were  so  covered 
with  flounce  and  furbelow  that  Addi- 
son compared  a  lady  of  fiEishion  to 
'  one  of  those  animals  which  in  the 
country  we  call  a  Friezland  hen.' 

The  hooped  petticoat  rose  upon 
the  startled  town  about  171 1»  and  at 
once  swelled  out  to  an  extraordinary 
amplitude  of  dimensions.  Sir  Roger 
de  Co  verley  declares  that '  the  la£es 
now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go- 
cart'     It  maintained  its  size,  but 


sometimes  changed  its  fiuBMon,  for 
several  generations.'  In  1735  it  Pro- 
jected ail  round,  so  that  like  figure 
seemed  to  rise  above  a  semi-cone; 
ten  years  later  it  diminished  in  front 
but  extended  at  the  sides,  and  in 
1760  it  returned  to  the  shape  of  the 
Elizabethan  forthingale.  It  met  with 
a  formidable  enemy,  however,  in 
George  Prince  Begent,  and  under 
bis  severe  frowns  sank  speedily  into 
nothingness,  to  be  revived  by  the 
luxurious  taste  of  the  court  of 
Eugenie  of  France. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  fiwhion  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  And  here  we  pause  in  our 
enumeration,  not  from  lack  of  ma- 
terial, for  a  goodly  folio  might  easily 
be  compiled  on  a  subject  of  such 
infinite  variety,  but  because  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  tether.  Our 
notes  have  been  desultory,  but  not 
wholly  valueless,  if  our  lady  readers 
shall  learn  from  their  suggestiveness 
the  folly  and  bad  taste  of  extremes, 
and,  pondering  upon  the  absurdities 
of  their  grandmothers  (and  them- 
selves), take  to  heart  the  admirablo 
counsel  of  rare  Ben  Jonson : — 

*  Stm  to  be  neat.  stUl  to  be  drest. 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powder'd,  stiU  perftim'd : 
Lady,  it  Is  to  be  presnmed. 
Though  art's  hid  oanses  are  not  foond. 
All  Is  not  sweet,  all  Is  not  sound. 

*GiTe  me  a  look,  give  me  a  faoe, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  ; 
Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  sa  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  mo 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 
They  stxlke  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart.' 
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IN  times  when  controTersial  hair- 
splitting was  more  the  fashion 
than  it  is  now,  it  was  a  fayonrite 
subject  of  dispute  amongst  learned 
men  whether  when  a  man  said  'I 
lie'  there  was  the  greater  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  really  did  lie,  or 
that  he  spoke  the  truth.  If  he  hed^ 
it  was  argued,  then  he  spoke  the 
truth,  for  that  was  what  he  said  he 
did.  Yet,  again,  if  he  spoke  the 
truth,  how  could  he  lie?  And  so 
the  sages  spun  their  problem  round 
and  round,  as  squirrels  spin  their 
cages,  without  ever  coming  any 
nearer  to  a  satis&ctory  conclusion. 

A  discussion  almost  as  interest- 
ing, and  quite  as  profitable,  might 
he  maintained  on  the  question, 
whether  a  man  who  writes  a 
'Plea  for  Idle  People'  is  himself, 
*p$o  facto,  a  lazy  fellow.  That  he 
writes  an  essay  at  all  is  certainly  an 
argument  in  favour  of  his  industry ; 
but  that  he  writes  in  praise  of  lazi- 
ness should  have  equal  weight  in 
the  opposite  scale.  And  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  have  only  to  adduce 
one  fiict  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reader,  and  thereupon  confidently 
leave  my  case  to  the  candid  judg- 
ment of  all  people  competent  to 
fi>nn  one. 

My  feet  is  this:  I  began  the  pre- 
sent essay  so  long  ago  that  certain 
lines  with  which  it  opened,  descrip- 
tive of  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  it  was  written,  are  now  so 
preposterously  unseasonable  that  I 
could  only  expect  the  editor  to  pub- 
lish fhem  in  case  I  should  have  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  catch  him  in  a 
state  of  temporary  aberration  of 
mind. 

I  wrote  of  budding  primroses  and 
violets.  I  wrote  tiiat  the  crocus 
and  snowdrop  were  fading  away ; 
that  the  da£fodil  had  come  '  before 
the  swallow  dared;'  that  the  flower- 
ing currani-bnshes  were  red;  that 
the  hedgerows  were  bursting  into 
leaf;  that  the  lambs  were  bleating; 
that  I  heard  the  cawing  of  the  early 
rook;  that  it  was  'a  very  fine  day, 
VOL.  IV.— HO.  m. 


considering  it  was  yet  March.'  And 
now  when  I  have  filled  my  allotted 
pages,  the  name  of  the  month  is  one 
which  I  positively  dare  not  men- 
tion. I  am  compelled  either  to 
reconstruct  my  essay,  or  let  it  wait 
till  another  spring  arrives  to  fit  it 

And  although  it  must  be  evident 
enough  from  this  circumstance  that 
I   am   the  writer  preordained   to 
treat  upon  this  subject  of  laziness, 
I  confess  that  even  to  me  there  is 
something   sternly  reproachful    in 
this  silent,  eternal    round  of  the 
seasons.    When  I  consider  how  the 
unwearied   earth    (which  we   call 
soulless)  still  performs  its  works  of 
good,  I  seem  almost  to  hear  it  ask- 
ing, 'How  is  it  that  you  mortals 
(who  flatter  yourselves  that  you  are 
not  soulless)  do  not  more  closely 
copy  your  great  mother?    How  is 
it  that  you  also  are  not  ever  prompt 
and  ready  for   your  tasks   agam, 
after  your  allotted  seasons  of  rest? 
Do  I  ever  miss  a  year?    Do  I  ever 
make  excuses?     Do  I  ever  post- 
pone the  potatoes  because  "suffer- 
mg  from   severe   cold?"     "Whilst 
you,  how  prone  you  are  to  shirk- 
ing; how  you  magnify  your  head- 
aches;    how    inopportunely    you 
sprain  your  ankles  when  you  ought 
to  make  some  not  very  agreeable 
journey ;  how  singularly  your  rheu- 
matisms develop  towalrds  church- 
time;  how,  if  you  have  a  restless 
hour  or  two  in  the  night,  you  de- 
clare  you   have    *' never   slept   a 
wink :"  in  short,  how  you  play  the 
old  soldier,  nearly  every  man   of 
you,  if  you  would  only  own  it' 

Instead,  however,  of  pursuing 
these  reflections,  or  attempting  to 
repel  these  accusations,  I  confess 
that  I  am  absolutely  void  of  excuse 
for  keeping  this  papr  so  long  in 
hand,  as,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  report 
of  conversation,  and  of  what  rose 
out  of  it  months  ago. 

How  I  came  to  write  of  laziness 
at  all,  instead  of  merely  practising 
it,  was  thus : — 
On  an  afternoon  in  early  summer  I 
B 
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was  reading  alond  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  essays  of  '  Friends  in 
GouncH '  to  my  oonsins  Frank  and 
Aleck,  who  were  staying  with  me 
then,  when,  to  my  considerable 
imtation,  Frank  interrupted  me  by 
asking,  'Don't  you  find  it  a  great 
bore?' 

'  A  bore  V  I  repUed.    'How?' 

'  I  mean,  don  t  you  find  it  a  bore 
to  read  such  essays  as  that,  and 
contrast  them  with  your  own  im- 
mortal productions?* 

We  laughed;  and  when  I  had 
finished  the  essay,  we  began  teJking 
about  some  passage  in  it  in  praise 
of  steady  industry,  and  by-and-by 
we  found  that,  starting  from  earnest 
talk  of  this  nature,  our  conversation 
had  veeied  round,  as  conyersation 
stroDgely  does  drift  and  Teer,  until 
we  had  got  to  gossip  and  badinage 
of  a  very  opposite  kind. 

Said  Frank, '  We  will  resolve  our- 
selves into  a  committee  of ''  Friends 
in  Council,"  and  the  subject  on 
which  we  will  hold  council  shall 
be  "  The  Advantages  of  Laziness." 
Our  friend  Faineant  there'  (it  was 
I  whom  he  had  dubbed  Faineant) 
'shall  report  our  conversation,  and 
to-morrow  evening  he  shall  be 
bound  to  produce  an  essay  on  the 
subject,  under  penaliy  of  listen- 
ing to  one  which  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  produce  myself  in  case  be 
&ils.' 

Egomd.  When  a  man  says  he  has 
'a  great  mind'  to  do  a  thing,  I 
generally  understood  him  to  mean 
that  his  'great  mind'  is  still  more 
set  on  leaving  it  alone ;  so  there  is 
not  much  chance,  I  think,  of  our 
hearing  Frank's  essay. 

We  had  strolled  out  of  the  house, 
and  seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the 
lock-gates  of  a  canal  which  flows 
near.  A  boat,  drawn  by  two  don- 
keys, laden  with  salt  from  Droit- 
wich,  had  just  come  up,  and  was 
I)assing  through  the  lock. 

AUck.  I  have  been  reading  in  old 
Camden  this  very  morning  about 
Droitwich.  He  says  the  Bomans 
called  it  SalinsQ.  Two  of  their 
great  roads — ^the  one  running  from 
the  sea-coast  of  Lincolnshire,  the 
other  from  that  of  Hampshire — ^met 
there,  and  were  known  through  all 
their  courses,  the  first  as  the  Upper 


Salt  Way,  and  the  other  as  the 
Second  Salt  Way.  What  an  indiea- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  place, 
that  two  imperial  roads  should  be 
known  only  as  ways  to  the  town 
from  whence  the  salt  came!*  I 
wonder  how  many  millions  of  tons 
of  the  condiment  have  come  from 
the  same  place  between  thmi  and 
now. 

Frank  (to  hoatman).  Where  aro 
you  going  with  the  salt? 

Boatman,  To  London. 

Frank,  And  how  long  does  it 
take  you  to  go  from  Droitwidi  to 
London? 

Boatman.  About  eigbt  days. 
Gee,  then  1    (And  off  he  went) 

Frank,  I  declare  I  find  some- 
thing positively  refreshing  in  that. 
To  think  that  in  these  days  of  high 

Eressure  and  mad  tearing-about, 
ere  is  actually  a  conveyance  into 
which  I  can  step,  and  which, 
though  scarcely  ever  stopping,  savo 
for  a  few  hours'  rest  at  night,  will 
be  a  full  week  in  carrying  me  out 
of  Warwickshire  into  London.  And 
the  donkeys  go  through  with  him, 
I  suppose? 

Egomet.  Ay!  they  would  find 
their  way  there  and  back  without 
him. 

Frank,  Now,  Aleck—you  know 
everything — why  is  it  that  they 
use  two  donkeys  instead  of  one 
horse? 

Aleck.  I  don^t  know  quite  every- 
thing, though  I  oonfess  I  do  very 
nearly.  The  two  principal  things 
of  which  I  am  unmrtunatdy  ^o- 
rant  happen  to  be  crochet  and  the 
philosophy  of  boating  by  donkeys. 

Egomet.  Then  I  ^oll  explain. 
Two  donkeys  are  found  better  and 
cheaper  than  one  horse,  because  not 
only  do  they  do  more  work,  but 

*  I  iookod  at  the  'Britannia'  when  we 
went  in  again,  and  find  Camden  ia  of  ofdnion 
that  the  whole  county  of  Worcester,  with 
its  inhabitants  (called  anciently  the  Wicdi% 
took  its  name  from  these  salt  springs  of 
Wich,  or  Droit-wich : — 

*  If  I  should  say,'  he  writes, '  that  Richaid 
de  la  Wich,  binhop  of  Chichester,  who  was 
bom  here,  did  by  his  prayers  obtain  thess 
salt  springs,  I  am  afraid  some  would  cen- 
sure me  as  very  injurious  to  the  Divine 
Providence^  and  oveivcreduloiis  of  old  wives* 
fables.' 

I  am  afiraid  so  too,  Mr.  Camden. 
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Frank,  Ah!  I  see.  Poor  Jack 
yooder,  I  haTe  no  doabt^  has  a 
pera(»ial  and  critical  knowledge  of 
ereiy  thisUe  between  here  and 
London;  botows  exactly  which  he 
would  like  best,  Qnd  which  there  is 
the  most  chance  of  his  getting.  I 
TOW  that  the  first  fortnight  I  have 
to  spare  I  will  make  tibis  voyage 
with  Jack,  and  help  him  to  a  few  of 
thechoioest 

£ffomei.  I  warn  yon,  however, 
that  at  present  you  will  find  the 
paBsenger-traffio  on  canals  to  be 
about  at  its  minimum.  I  saw,  not 
loDg  ago,  an  extract  from  an  old 
number  of  the  'Times,'  congratu- 
lating the  nation  that  by  means  of 
the  eanate  then  recently  completed, 
troops  had  been,  and  could  be,  con- 
veyed, in  cases  of  emergency,  by 
relays  of  boat-horoes,  from  Padding- 
ton  to  the  Mersey  in  (I  think  it 
said)  about  five  days;  and  now, 
I  suppose,  the  War  Department 
would  expect  the  distance  to  be 
accomplished  in  about  five  hours. 

Aleck.  What  a  tear  and  wear  it 
is!  What  a  contrast  to  the  peace- 
ful gliding  of  yonder  boat  uiat  is 
just  passing  ont  of  sight ! 

Frank,  Kow,  Solomon,  here's  an- 
other problem  for  you.  If  Horace's 
rustic  (of  whom  you  may  have  read 
in  the  Latin  grammar),  sitting  by 
the  rapid  river,  waiting  for  it  all  to 
pass,  had  a  prospect  of  remaining 
in  sessicm  so  long,  how  long  would 
he  have  had  to  wait  here  on  a 
simflar  business? 

Aleck,  Seeing  that  a  canal  does  not 
flow  at  all,  I  suspect  that  even  that 
dnlicBt  of  all  dullards,  as  (saving 
your  presence)  I  think  he  surely 
must  have  been,  would  have  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  dnty,  unless 
you  had  joined  him  in  the  sederuni 

Fffomei,  I  beg  your  pardon,  bnt 
your  wisdom  is  at  mult  again. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  a  canal 
does  not  flow,  or  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  of  it;  but  practically  no 
lock-gate  is  absolutely  water-tight, 
and  if  only  a  pi^t  goes  through,  the 
whole  body  of  watw  behind  must 
oome  forward  to  replace  it;  in  proof 
of  which,  yon  cork,  on  which  I  have 
had  my  eye  ever  since  we  camejis 


now,  I  calculate,  a  fW  inch  nearer 
than  when  we  took  our  seats. 

Aleck,  Oh,  well,  then,  I  don't' 
mind  waiting  if  you  have  plenty  of 
cigars. 

Fgomet,  But  I  do,  as  we  have  no 
drags  at  hand,  and  Frank  is  rolling 
about  on  that  gate  in  a  way  that  is 
positively  dangerous. 

Frank  (hauling  tip  a  hoot/tU  (f 
water,  one  leg  having  gone  in  up  to 
the  knee).  That  will  do  for  me.  I 
have  had  enough.  Let  us  go  into  a 
land  of  dry  stockings. 

Accordingly  we  went  home  again, 
and  Frank  having  been  made  com- 
fortable about  the  feet,  went  back 
to  his  absurd  idea  of  making  me 
write  an  essay  for  the  next  night. 

'You  must  let  us  know,'  said  he, 
'under  what  circumstances  yon 
think  laziness  most  eiooyable  — 
when  a  man  has  httle  or  nothing 
to  do,  or  when  he  is  neglecting  his 
work. 

Aleck,  To  be  lazy  when  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  do  is  a  mistake: 
there  is  nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  luxury  of  it  as  the  &ct  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  waiting 
for  you.  To  be  las?y  when  your 
desk  is  np-heaped  w^  letters  that 
want  answering,  when  there  are 
fifiy  jobs  in  fi%  places  soliciting 
your  attention,  then  is  the  time. 

Frank.  You  must  not  forget  also 
to  keep  up  a  good  distinction  be- 
tween rest  and  laziness,  between 
mere  fisitigue  and  the  disinchiiation 
to  &tigue  one's  self.  Best,  of 
course,  involves  precedent  labour. 
A  man  who  never  works  (if  there 
be  such  a  man),  never  reste.  Best, 
in  fact,  to  the  worker  is  one  of  the 
great  necessities  of  existence,  while 
laziness  is  only  one  of  ite  great 
luxuries. 

And  so  at  last,  after  a  Httle  more 
banter,  I  was  induced  to  promise 
and  to  write  the  following  pro- 
duction, which  I  bvought  in  on  the 
following  night,  and  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  '  Essay.' 
Beginning  it  as  a  joke,  I  found 
before  I  had  written  long  that  I 
had  changed  from  jest  to  earnest, 
and  I  ended  it  abruptly  for  fdar 
of  being  coughed  down  by  my 
audience : — 

***** 
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'There  is  a  prorerb  about  two 
men,  (me  of  whom  tried  to  get  milk 
from  a  he-goat  while  the  other  held 
a  sieve  to  catch  it  When  one  looks 
back  at  one's  past  labonrs  mnch  of 
onr  industry  seems  to  have  been 
directed  about  as  profitably  as  that 
of  these  honest  but  injudicious  fel- 
lows. To  yourselves,  in  the  pains 
you  have  been  at  to  get  this  essay, 
the  application  of  the  proverb  is 
palpable  enough.  I  wish  my  own 
trouble  in  writing  it  may  prove  to 
have  been  any  better  spent  than 
yours. 

'I  imagine  that  you  have  set  me 
to  sing  the  pndses  of  laziness  as 
being  the  most  tantalizing  labour 
to  which  one  idle  man  could  put 
another.  I  imagine  too  that  you 
have  been  incited  to  this  cruel  thing 
by  remembrance  of  the  Lucretian 
maxim,  'Suave  man  magno;'  but 
let  me  solemnly  remind  you  that 
however  you  may  indulge  in  self- 
congratulation  at  sight  of  a  brother 
floundering  in  the  ocean  of  dullness, 
my  pitiable  case  ought  to  be  felt  as 
a  practical  reproach  of  your  own 
inertness,  and  to  serve  as  a  painful 
memento  of  what  you  may  your- 
selves come  to  on  the  morrow.  In 
any  case  view  my  troubles  with 
respect  and  pity.  The  sight  of  a 
great  man  struggling  in  adversity 
has  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of 
admiration  to  gods  and  men.' 

' Hear,  hear!'  from  Frank. 

'You  charged  me  last  night  to 
tell  you  under  what  drcmnstanoes 
the  idle  mood  was  most  delightful. 
I  pronounce  no  opinion.  Sweet  as 
it  IS  at  all  times,  how  could  I  say  at 
what  particular  time  it  is  sweetest? 
I  only  think  that  whenever  it  is 
»  most  improper  it  is  then  that  we 
seem  most  prone  to  it ;  and  in  this 
^e  seem  to  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  tiie  very  greatest  and  oldest 
examples.  You  remember  that  the 
ancient  poets,  however  much  they 
make  the  deities  of  Olympus  delight 
'to  show  their  power  over  the  afiairs 
of  men,  always  make  them  still  less 
forgetfol  of  the  dehght  of  doing 
nothing.  They  never  "lie  beside 
i^eir  nectar,"  up  in  their  wonderful 
cloud-land,  with  half  so  much  enjoy- 
ment as  when  their  interference  is 
most  wanted  oa  eartih    There  as 


ihey  lie,  there  ai^  armies  in  conflict 
down  below;  there  are  lands  fJEunine- 
stricken;  dties  swallowed  up  by 
earthquaJces ;  there  are  murder  and 
robbery;  there  are  shrieks,  and 
prayers,  and  curses:  Jove's  inter- 
position and  attention  is  wanted  by 
morti^  in  a  thousand  ways  at  once. 
No  matter*    Ddce  far  nienU, 

•«In  liMsts  everlMtiDg, 
Around  the  gold  tablet. 
Still  dweU  tbe  Immortftla." 

Speaking,  however,  for  myself  only, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  immortals,  I 
find  scarcely  any  of  the  joys  of 
laziness  so  great  aci  that  of  leaving 
the  imagination  to  its  play  in  the 
employment  known  as  "castle- 
building."  To  me  as  a  man  given 
to  scribbling  I  find  that  my  lazy 
days  are  in  this  way,  above  all 
others,  my  grand  days  for  finishing 
old  essays,  dashing  off  new  ones, 
writing  books  &r  above  the  dignity 
of  essay,  and  for  reading  all  the 
books  "without  which  no  gentle- 
man's library  is  complete."  With 
writing-desk  at  a  safe  distance  I 
resolve  at  such  times  that  I  will  at 
once  write  my  essays  upon  "  Things 
generally  known  "  and  "  Things  not 
worth  knowing;"  that  I  will  lay 
down  the  laws  of  the  "Whole  Art 
of  Plagiarism ;"  that  I  will  write  a 
book  to  accompany  my  title-page  of 
the  "Lives  of  the  Principal  Gold 
Sticks-in-Waiting ;"  that  I  will 
complete  my  tiagedies  of  "Boa^ 
dicea"  and  "Oliver  Cromwell:"  in 
short,  that  I  will  blockade  all  the 
London  theatres  with  nlays,  all  the 
editors  with  essays,  and  Paternoster 
Bow  wii^  cart-loads  of  manuscripts. 
'As  for  reading,  it  is 'astounding 
with  what  facili^  I  dispose  of  an 
entire  library  when  in  a  properly- 
sanguine  mood,  and  the  volumes  are 
conveniently  out  of  reach.  I  have 
read  this  very  afternoon  the  whole 
of  the  historical  works  of  Dr.  Bobert- 
son,  the  whole  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  ditto.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Life  of  Napoleon,"  the  works  of 
Flavins  Josephus  (that  learned 
Jew),  an  entire  set  of  the  old 
English  Dramatists,  Adam  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Locke  on  the 
"Human  Understanding,"  Bacon's 
"Novum  Organon,"  Milton's  prose 
writings— I  don't  know  what  be- 
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side;  and  I  assoie  yon  I  have 
found  them  Tory  nice,  light  reading, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  fiitigded. 

Ab  to  the  extent  of  paving  which 
I  have  fdmiBhed,  at  the  same  time, 
to  a  place  we  know  of,  I  fear  it 
might  prohably  be  put  down  as 
enough  for  a  oonsiderable  street; 
for  I  hare  to  confess  that  this  de- 
light of  castle-bailding  is  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  When  I  revert 
to  the  past,  and  sorrey  old  labours 
really  undergone,  and  old  tasks 
really  accomplished,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  they  do  not  bear  compari- 
son with  these  facile  performances 
which  I  have  just  chronicled.  All 
the  glory  vanishes  as  rudely  as  that 
vision  of  Alnaschar's  in  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights :"  he  did  but  touch  the 
basket  with  his  foot,  but  gone  was 
the  grand  vizier's  daughter,  gone 
the  troop  of  bowing  slaves,  gone 
the  wonderful  wealth — there  was 
nothing  remaining  but  a  litter  of 
broken  glass,  and  a  poor  dreaming 
fool  staring  at  it.  So  I  but  glance 
at  the  stem  realities  of  the  present, 
but  touch  for  an  instant  the  poor 
jMrformances  of  the  past,  and  all 
these  wonderful  new  writings  of 
mine  have  fiided  away;  all  these 
wonderful  readmgs  are  forgotten: 
there  is  nothing  left  but  poor  frag- 
ments of  unfimshed  essays,  poor 
broken  memories  of  half-read  books, 
poor  shards  of  vows  that  are  unful- 
filled, poor  traces  of  studies  carried 
to  no  end,  poor  smatterings  of 
knowledge  that  is  but  ignorance 
disguised— a  poor  thriftless  Alnas- 
char,  with  his  fame  yet  to  earn, 
and  his  vizier's  daughter  yet  to  win. 

'Turning,  however,  from  these 
dreams  unrealized,  I  try  to  find 
some  consolation  in  thinking  that 
perhaps  the  iaaka  which  are  undone 
are  after  all  not  worth  doing.  How 
much  of  what  we  really  have  done 
seems  in  the  retrospect  unprofit- 
able !  Perhaps  these  things  would 
be  so  too.  How  much  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  attaining  has  disap- 
pointed our  expectations  I  How 
much  of  rubbish  we  have  been 
obliged  to  take  with  all  of  good! 
How  much  that  we  learned  with 
toil  and  pain  has  been  of  no  use! 
In  the  drudgery  of  learning  lan- 
guages^ for  instance,  how  we  torture 


our  brains  and  memories  fbr  weary 
hours  and  weeks  and  months  to 
gain  knowledge  which  is  at  last 
only  means  to  an  end.  A  man 
might  to  find  in  Greek  and  Latin 
hterature  a  great  deal  of  delight  to 
repay  him  for  what  he  has  ptuased 
through  in  mastering  hie,  hsec,  hoc, 
and  6,  7,  r^,  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, moods,  tenses,  first  and  second 
aoriste.  What  a  quantity  of  sur- 
plusage we  have  to  take  with  what 
we  really  want!  When  I  buy  a 
bread-loaf  I  should  think  it  hard  to 
have  always  to  take  and  pay  for  a 
peck  of  bran  along  with  it;  yet  I 
have  at  different  times  and  with 
infinite  pains  been  compelled  to 
learn,  in  at  least  three  continental 
languages,  how  to  ask  a  man  such 
questions  as  "  Do  you  want  a  velvet 
coat  ? "  "  Have  you  hurt  your 
shoulder?"  "Do  you  take  care  of 
your  grandmother?"  "Do  you  re- 
quire any  buttons?"  with  the  cor- 
responding answers,  "  I  do,  or  I  do 
not  want  a  velvet  coat,"  "I  have, 
or  I  have  not  hurt  my  shoulder " 
&c.  &c.  Now  it  is  years  since  I 
learned  those  questions,  and  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  man  whom  I 
had  any  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing  to  be  in  want  of  a  velvet 
coat,  or  to  have  hurt  his  shoulder, 
or  to  be  neglecting  his  grandmother, 
or  to  be  short  of  buttons.  I  begin 
to  think  that  to  the  end  of  my 
days  I  may  remain  charged  with 
those  inquiries,  and  never  get  them 
let  off  in  any  language  whatever. 
I  have  learned,  it  is  true,  to 
read  a  little  of  Moliere,  and  Cer- 
vantes, and  Dante,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing these  and  a  thousand  more  such 
questions  with  which  I  was  loaded, 
and  so  be  once  for  all  well  rid  of 
them. 

'  And  if  we  come  to  labour  that 
we  call  more  peculiarly  our  own- 
labour  of  production  instead  of 
labour  of  acquirement — ^if  we  look 
at  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  or 
the  fruit  of  our  own  brains,  what  is 
there  of  it  all  that  satisfies  us  ?  No 
one  knows  so  well  as  we  know  the 
defects  of  our  own  workmanship. 
No  one  knows  so  well  as  the 
cabinet  -  maker  how  imperfectly 
dove-tailed  are  those  fittings.    No 
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one  knows  so  well  as  the  smith  that 
he  could  not  get  his  fiie  to  the 
proper  heat,  and  that  such  and 
such  a  welding  is  likely  to  be  heard 
of  agatn  unpleasantly.  The  most 
oaptious  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion does  not  see  so  well  as  the 
clergyman  the  defects  and  poverty 
<^  ti^e  sermon.  The  hardest  critic 
is  perhaps  not  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  poem  as  tiie  poet  himselfl  No 
reader  sees  so  well  as  the  essayist 
the  flaws  in  his  arguments,  or 
knows  how  painfully  he  has  tried 
to  mend  them.  No  one  is  so  oon- 
temptuous  or  "  drollery/'  or  sees  its 
dreariness  so  clearly,  as  the  writer 
who  has  committed  it  to  print 
comes,  it  may  be  himself,  to  see  it 
by-and-by.  The  most  stuck-up 
young  gentleman  at  the  pantomime 
probably  has  not  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  the  tricks  of  clown  and  harlequin 
as  that  which  these  poor  people 
entertain  themsdyes. 

^  So  it  is  f(V  the  most  part  that, 
when  we  lodE  into  the  past,  the 
retrospect  is  not  always  a  cheerful 
one,  and  that  we  find  too  often  that 
neither  toil  of  head  nor  hands  that 
we  haye  undergone  is  cause  of  un- 
mixed satis&ction  to  us,  if,  indeed, 
of  any  satisfaction  at  all. 

'  It  is  an  old  subject  of  argument 
— ^tiie  compazatiTe  adyantages  of  an 
active  life  and  a  oontemplative  one. 
Let  them  discuss  it  again  who 
cdioose;  I  do  not  enter  on  it  But 
it  is  very  significant;  how  much  of 
the  highest  pcaise  we  mortals  give 
to  each  other  is  of  a  negative  land. 
We  say  of  him  who  acquits  himself 
best^— "  He  lives  a  blameless  life.'' 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
great  deeds  should  be  done  in  ord^ 
to  reach  the  springs  of  our  gratitude 
and  love.  So  prone  are  we  all  to  do 
that  which  is  evil,  that  when  we  see 
those  who  aie  intrusted  with  great 
power,  simply  abstain  firom  doing 
the  wrong  they  might  do,  then  we 
«ay  that  even  in  this  their  not  doing, 
they  have  nobly  done.  When  we 
look  back  into  history,  how  often  do 
we  find  that  those  kings  whose 
memoties  have  been  most  dearly 
cherished,  are  those  that  occupy  the 
least  space  in  their  country's  annals  I 
Not  for  the  forest  things  they  did, 
but  for  the  evil  thqjdidnot  do,  were 


they  thus  beloved.  Well  for  a  king 
if  he  go  down  to  posterity  with  no 
worse  a  nickname  than  ''Faineant." ' 

'God  save  your  Majesty,'  said 
Frank. 

'"  What  profit,"  asks  the  preacher, 
who  was  king  also — ^"what  profit 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  toat  he 
taketh  under  the  sun ?' 

'  And  again  and  again  he  returns 
to  this  text,  "What  hath  man  of  aU 
his  labour  and  of  the  vexation  of  his 
heart  wherein  he  hath  laboured 
under  the  sun?" 

' "  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that 
my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the 
kbour  that  I  had  laboured  to  do,  and 
behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit." 

<  '<  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come, 
thither  they  return  again." 

'  "  All  things  are  fuU  of  labour." 

' "  In  much  wisdom  is  much 
grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow." 

'  "I  have  seen  all  the  works  that 
are  done  under  the  sun  and  behold 
all  is  vanity." 

'  "  There  is  nothing  better  for  a 
man  than  that  he  should  eat  and 
drink,  and  that  he  should  make  hm 
soul  ei^oy  good." 

'  Similarly  in  this  book  of  "  Ecde- 
siastes,"  as  in  the  "  Proverbs,"  as  in 
the  apocryphal  "Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon,'^ (which,  whoever  wrote  i^  is 
worthy'of  the  name  it  bears,)  you 
see  always  that  the  writer  was  one 
who  "  looked  bef(»e  and  after,"  was 
not  one-sided  but  many-sided,  and 
that  they  who  have  been  accounted 
wisest  are  they  who  have  oouda  to 
the  fewest  decisions.  The  kpy-note 
of  "Ecclesiastes"  lies  in  this  deep 
inner  convicticHi  of  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  worldly  labour.  Again  and 
a^ain  the  writer  strives  to  overcome 
his  despondency— 4o  change  the  key 
for  a  nobler  one.  Tet  he  never 
succeeds  for  long  together.  How- 
ever higher  the  notes  that  he  strikoB 
sometimes,  he  lapses  bade  again,  as 
it  were  unconsciously,  to  his  wait- 
ings; and  when  at  last  he  sayat» 
abruptly,  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter,"  we  feel 
that  the  conclusion  he  puts  before 
us  is  not  the  one  that  he  has  worked 
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up  to,  not  the  conclusion  that  is 
most  in  the  spirit  of  his  book,  but 
only  that  which  he  wishes  to  incul- 
cate in  spite  of  all  that  in  the 
glimmering  light  has  seemed  to  him 
to  be  agamst  it  It  is  &ith  sur- 
Tiying  even  in  doubt  and  through 
doubt.  It  is  another  illustration  of 
this  ioruth,  but  little  comprehended : 

*■  There  Uves  more  fkith  In  honett  douM, 
Belter*  ma,  tliaa  in  balf  the  creeds." 

It  is  he  whom  we  call  the  wisest  of 
men  admitting  at  last  thepowerless- 
ness  of  his  reason,  and  stretching 
out  "  lame  hands  of  fSuth"  to  grasp 
the  hope  to  which  he  clings. 

'  And  now,  as  I  find  I  have  my- 
self changed  my  key— have  some- 
how assumed  a  graver  tone  than 
that  which  I  intended  to  adopt  in 
this  idle  trifle  —  as  I  find  myself, 
instead  of  boasting  of  laziness  and 
extolling  it,  begin  to  apologize  and 
find  subtle  excuses  for  it,— and  as 
I  did  not  and  do  not  mean  to  ser- 
monize, it  is  time  for  me  to  get  back 
to  these  lower  regions  I  have  left, 
and  make  an  end. 

'  Those  graver  thoughts  have  led 
me,  as  the  more  earnest  of  my 
thoughts  so  often  do  lead  me,  to 
Tennyson,  and  so  I  am  reminded 
that  I  might  have  brought  him,  too, 
into  that  comparison  I  have  just 
beem  making.  The  song  of  the 
''Lotos-Eaters"  and  their  protest 
against  the  toil  of  "  ever  chmbing 
up  tiie  climbing  wave,"  what  is  it 
again  but  the  protest  of  Solomon? 
— a  song,  indeed,  as  old  as  human 
nature  and  human  speech— a  song 
that  we  all  sing  untaught^  though 
never  till  now  in  words  so  melodious. 
Surely  I  was  right  at  first  in  making 
light  of  my  laziness,  and  am  wrong 
Bowin  seeming  to  apologise  for  it' 

Frank,  Well,  it  is  fortunate  we 
did  not  expect  much,  for  assuredly 
we  have  not  got  it  But  surely  you 
might  have  had  a  word  for  poor 
Thomson,  the  apostle  of  laziness^ 
the  boflder  of  tms '  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence.' (He  leached  down  the  book 
as  he  spoke.)  Here  is  a  sentiment 
fatjou: — 


•  The  best  of  men  hare  ever  loved  repose ; 
They  bate  u>  nUngle  in  the  filthy  fray/ 

'But  if,' he  adds,— 

'  But  if  a  little  exercise  yon  choose, 
Some  xest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here/ 

Mark  the  nice  conditions  on  which 
exercise  may  be  taken.  It  is  'not 
forbidden,'  provided  it  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  adding  zest  to  subsequent 
laziness.  And  Thomson,  we  are 
told,  took  his  '  little  exercise '  in  the 
way  of  nibbling  peaches  as  they 
grew  on  the  tree  while  he  kept  both 
hands  in  his  pockets.  I  dare  say  he 
wrote  this  book,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  in  bed,  at  hours  after  mid- 
day. What  a  poem  might  have 
been  spoilt  had  he  had  any  mis- 
givings on  the  score  of  laziness! 
There  was  your  man  for  an  essay  I 

Jleck.  I  think,  too,  you  might  have 
wound  up  with  that  old  story  of 
Lamb  going  late  to  the  office,  though, 
of  course,  we  all  know  it 

Frank,  Of  course  we  do. 
.   Egomet.  Of  course  we  do. 

Aleck.  Never  mind.  I  choose  to 
tell  it  again.  Lamb  had  gone  very 
late  to  the  office  one  morning,  as, 
indeed,  he  often  did.  The  chief 
clerk  said,  with  dignity, '  Mr.  Lamb, 
you  really  are  much  behind  time 
this  morning,  and  I  notice  that 
you  come  late  habitually.'  And 
Lamb  pleaded,  as  a  set  off,  that  if 
he  came  late  in  the  moming,itmust 
be  admitted  that  he  always  went 
away  in  good  time  in  an  afternoon. 

This  anecdote  must  be  the  delight 
of  lazy  people  for  ever.  And  your 
excuse  for  your  essay  must  be  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Lamb's.  You  took 
up  the  writing  of  it  late  and  reluc- 
tant You  did  not  seem  much  to 
like  it  while  you  read  it  But  at  any 
rate  you  did  not  make  a  long  busi- 
ness of  it  You  have  soon  got 
through  it,  and  now  yon  can  leave  it, 
or  put  it  in  the  ^le. 

Frank.  And  this  is  your  parody 
of 'Friends  in  Council.'  .£%«»,  ^tian- 
ttun  mukUus  ah  iUo. 

Egomet.  Eheu  gwmtum  mukthu, 
indeed. 

And  so  ended  our  '  Beading,  and 
disoourse  thezeon.' 
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OUE  GEAND  AECHEKY  CONTEST, 


OFTEN  have  I  wished  that  I 
had  the  flowing  pen  and  the 
nimble  fingers  of  the  ready  writer, 
in  order  that  I  might  either  sing  in 
heroic  verse,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  hallad-maker  Homer,  or 
relate  in  sober  prose  the  nughty 
deeds  accomplished  by  the  strong 
right  arms  and  the  sure  aim  of  our 
county  Archery  Society. 

Vainly  have  I  waited  month  after 
month,  hoping  to  see  some  stirring 
lines  anent  tluis  subject  in  the  pages 
of  *  London  Socie^,'  signed  with 
the  initials  E.  Y.,  standing  for 
*  Ethel  Vere,'  the  young  lady  of 
our  club  who  owns  to  writing  poetry 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  first 
oolmnn  of  the  second  page  of  our 
voluminous  county  paper,  which 
comer  is  exclusively  set  apart  by 
the  enterprising  editor  to  the  con- 
tributions of  'Flora/  '  Nympha,* 
'  Ada,'  '  Alphonso,' '  Lothario,' '  By- 
ronian,'  and  other  aspirants  to  fi- 
terary  &me;  In  despair  I  have 
turned  over  the  pages  of  the  cele- 
brated serial  before  mentioned  in 
hopes  of  having  my  eyes  greeted  by 
a  graphic  account  of  our  doings 
from  tne  pen  of  my  friend  the  Bev. 
Tychicus  Chasubel,  our  High  Church 
and  rather  sporting  curate,  who,  it 
is  known,  contributes,  on  the  quiet, 
articles  to  the  magazines,  and  who 
also  bets  divers  pairs  of  gloves  on 
the  Derby,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
some  of  his  weaker  brethren,  or 
rather  sisters,  in  the  shape  of  some 
antiquated  spinsters  of  his  flock,  of 
a  truly  serious  turn  of  mind.  In 
despair,  I  say,  I  have  looked  for  this 
worthy's  contribution,  telling  of  our 
noble  struggle,  and  gallant  victory; 
but  still  has  my  cry  been, '  Where, 
and  oh  where  ?'  As  nobody,  then, 
has  been  found  to  undertake  this 
task,  I  am  compelled,  rather  than 
that  the  deeds  of  my  county  men 
and  women  should  be  lost  in  ob- 
scuri^  and  neglect,  to  sit  down  and 
record  the  pros  and  cons,  the  ins 
and  outs,  the  ups  and  downs,  the 
hits  and  misses,  golds,  reds,  blues, 
blacks,  whites,  and  even  greens,  in 
the  shape  of  arrows  in  the  grass  of 
our  great  archery  contest 


Our  county  is,  or  rather  was,  up 
to  the  time  when  it  entered  into  tho 
rather  stuck-up,  majestic,  and  empty 
head  of  one  of  our  county  mag- 
nates, the  Lady  Fanny  Fantail,  to 
establish  our  archery  club,  what 
might  be  termed,  without  any 
violent  deviation  from  the  truth, 
rather  slow.  True,  we  had  the 
usual  amount  of  dinner-parties,  at 
which  everything  was  cold  (even 
the  guests)  but  the  ices;  and  for 
which  you  had  to  leave  your 
own  snug  fireside  on  a  winter'a 
night,  and  drive  ten  miles  to  dine 
off  badly-cooked  and  indigestible 
viands,  with  people  you  cared 
nothing  about,  and  at  whom  you 
grumbled  and  growled  like  a  bear 
with  a  sore  head;  and  all  this  for 
the  sake  of  society.  There  were» 
too,  the  county,  hunt,  and  dispensary 
balls,  at  which  you  had  the  extreme 
felicity  of  seeing  and  even  breathing 
the  same  atmosphere  as  the  ilristo- 
cracy  of  the  county,  who  showed 
themselves  then  to  their  more 
democratic  neighbours,  and  made 
full  amends  for  such  an  unwonted 
piece  of  condescension  by  snubbing 
them  wi3ll  on  every  other  occasioa 
of  meeting  throughout  the  year. 
But  spite  of  all  this  mild  dissipa- 
tion, spite  of  its  being  so  highly 
respectable  that  the  breath  of  scan- 
dal hardly  ever  stirred  a  human  leaf 
amongst  us,  our  county  had  tiio 
character  of  being  rather  triste. 
What,  however,  was  still  worso 
than  this  was  that  our  young  gentle- 
men, spite  of  the  brilliant  eyes  and 
bright  tresses  of  our  belles,  were 
somewhat  backward  in  coming  for-- 
ward. 

Well,  then,  such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  with  us,  when  it  entered  the 
august  head  of  the  Lady  Fanny 
Fantail  to  get  up  (I  believe  that  is 
the  correct  term)  that  archery  so- 
ciety which  has  since  so  highly  dia- 
tinguished  itself. 

Doubtless  the  Lady  Fanny,  having 
several  marriageable  daughters,  had 
groaned  in  secret  over  the  Volunteer 
Movement,  as  stirring  up  so  much 

?&triotio  ardour  in  the  breasts  of 
oung  England  that  their  minds^ 
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filled  with  the  idea  of  how  'dulce' 
and  '  deooniin '  it  was  to '  morl '  for 
iheir  conntiy,  could  contain  at  one 
and  the  same  time  no  other  senti- 
ment. Doubtless,  I  say,  her  lady- 
ship had  grieved  in  private  over 
this  idiosyncracy  of  England's  youth 
until  she  at  length  Mi  upon  the 
notable  scheme  of  our  Archeiy 
Society  as  a  counter-irritant  against 
this  (to  her)  horrid  military  fever. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  siiffioe  it  to 
say  the  club  was  formed;  and  as 
the  great  ones  of  our  county  weie 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish 
members  enough  to  carry  on  the 
afhir  with  spirit,  we  of  the  squire- 
archy were  permitted  to  enrol  our 
names  amongst  those  of  our  more 
august  neighbours.  The  worthy 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  our 
county  is  situated  has  not  set  his 
episcopal  countenance,  like  a  dis- 
imguished  brother  on  the  bench^ 
agunst  either  beards  or  barley; 
therefore  cricket,  archery,  and  such- 
like amusements  are  open  to  the 
clergy :  consequently^  many  of  the 
clerical  body,  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
invariably  to  be  found  where  ladies 
do  love  to  congregate,  quickly  joined 
a  project  which  promiised  so  much 
mild  excitement  and  amusement, 
without  auy  risk  of  there  being  any- 
tiiing  objectionable  even  to  the  most 
fastidious  of  their  people.  My  own 
impression  is  that  the  Bight  Beve- 
rend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Flumpsee 
himself  was  in  his  own  episcopal 
person  a  secret  member  of  our 
society,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
having  seen  his  name  in  the  list  of 
our  club ;  certainly  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Pompous,  was  one,  and  we  had  an 
archery  meeting  at  his  lordship's 
residenoe,  Bockminster  Castle,  and 
a  very  pleasant  one  it  was. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my 
subject  Our  society  having  been 
fiormed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lady  Fanny  Fantail,  we  all  began 
to  practise  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
and  enthusiastic  manner.  Well  do 
I  remember  my  own  first  and  futile 
attempts:  how  I  commenced  by 
holding  mj  bow  to  my  chest,  and 
its  string  m  the  air;  how  I  then 
reversed  the  order  of  things;  and 
finally,  on  being  told  my  position 
was  not  that  which  the  ancient 


manuscripts  give  as  the  one  adopted 
by  either  Walter  Tyrrel  or  Bobin 
Hood,  I  ended  l^  driving  my  ar- 
row deep  into  my  toe,  and  by  this 
accident  laid  myself  up  for  a  fort- 
night, during  which  time  my  com- 
panions stole  a  march  upon  me,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  start  in  pro- 
ficiency iQ  the  noble  science  of 
archery.  Sad  indeed  were  the  tales 
each  one  had  to  tell  when  I  again 
joined  their  ranks  to  practise  with 
the  long-bow.  Poor  Johnson,  whom 
nature  had  provided  with  a  very 
long  organ  of  smell,  would  never 
get  that  (to  him'^  unruly  member 
out  of  the  way  of  the  bowstring  in 
his  efforte  to  adopt  the  style  recom- 
mended by  Strutt  in  his  '  Booke  of 
Sportes'  as  the  correct  one;  the 
consequences  being  that  he  ended 
by  nearly  taking  two  inches  from 
his  obtrusive  proboscis  upon  the 
recoil  of  tiie  string.  Thompson, 
who  was  nearsighted,  and  wore 
spectacles,  had  shot  Farmer  Jones's 
fat  pig,  which  was  feeding  in  an 
adjacent  field,  at  least  three  hundred 
j^ards  from  the  target,  for  which 
inaccuracy  of  aim  and  vision  he  had 
to  pay  five  pounds  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm;  whilst  Miss  Prim- 
rose had  nearly  slain  the  gallant 
Captain  Crasher — her  arrow,  after 
passing  through  his  bran  new  and 
glossy  beaver,  pinned  itself  in  a  most 
ignominious  manner  to  a  neigh- 
bouring haystack.  Eome,  however, 
was  not  built  in  a  day ;  no  more  is 
archery  (save  by  that  wonderful 
little  urchin,  Dan  Cupid)  to  be 
learnt  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Notwithstanding  that  mishaps  and 
misadventures  of  various  sorte  at- 
tended our  efforte  to  excel  in  'ye 
fine  old  English  pastime  of  ye  longe 
bowe,'  we  at  length  began  to  eziubit, 
as  we  thought,  a  more  than  usual 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art;  and 
success  in  our  case  begetting  con- 
ceit, and  ambition  following  in  ite 
train,  we  sought  about  to  find 
another  club  amongst  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  whose  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  ancient  weapon  might 
render  it  honourable  for  us  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  a  friendly  contest 

The  county  of  Heavylandshire, 
&mous  for  ite  cows  and  ite  cider,  is 
alike  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  the 
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members  of  its  archery  society.  To 
these  gallant  toxopholites  did  we  of 
the  Blankshire  Club  then  direct  onr 
attention ;  and  in  a  solemn  conclaye 
of  our  members  held  at  the '  Beans 
Imd  Bacon  Hotel'  in  our  county 
town,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  that  we  should  send  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  cow-breeding,  cider- 
growing  neighbours,  to  try  the  skill 
of  our  respective  clubs  with  the 
long-bow  and  yard-arm  shaft 
Nothing  could  be  more  honourable 
to  them  as  ardiers,  more  hospitable 
and  polite  as  neighbours,  tluui  the 
prompt  reception  on  the  x)art  of  the 
Heayylandshire  Club  of  our  cartel 
to  do  battle  for  the  glory  of  our 
respective  counties.  Not  only  was 
our  challenge  accepted,  but  an  inti- 
mation was  at  the  same  time  given 
by  a  leading  member  of  the  Heavy- 
landshire  Club  that  we  should  be 
expected  to  fight  for  the  ^Im  of 
victory  not  on  our  own  native  soil, 
but  amidst  the  foreign  orchards 
and  pastures  of  Heavylandshire. 

And  thus  came  about  the  cele- 
brated archery  contest  I  am  about 
to  endeavour  to  describe. 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  dancing  its 
sparkling    rays   on   the   beautifiil 

river  T ,  as  I  looked  from  my 

bedroom  window  on  the  morning 
which  ushered  in  the  auspicious 
day  of  our  great  match.  As  I  passed 
the  keen-edged  razor  over  the  down 
upon  my  chin,  which  I  mistook  for 
a  beard,  I  felt  a  degree  of  tremor 
seize  my  right  hand,  and  a  slight 
nervousness  pervade  my  whole  sys- 
tem, at  the  thoughts  of  the  momen- 
tous events  the  next  four-and-tweniy 
hours  might  produce  upon  the 
hitherto  unsulhed  glories  of  my 
native  oounly,  and  aJuso  perhaps  on 
the  destiny  of  my  own  unworthy 
self;  for,  as  a  veiy  tolerable  toxo- 
pholite,  I  had  been  selected  one  of 
the  twelve  chosen  gentlemen  who, 
with  a  like  number  of  the  opposite 
sex,  were  with  our  strong  arms  and 
quick  ^es  'to  dap  them  in  the 
clout  at  twelve  score,  and  to  carry 
a  fore-hand  shaft;,  a  fourteen,  and  a 
fourteen  and  a  half  that  would  do  a 
man's  heart  f;ood  to  see  '—that  is,  to 
prove  our  skill  by  obtaining  a  great 
number  of  golds,  reds,  and  blues, 
for  the  honour  of  Blankshire.    But 


perhaps  it  was  more  the  thoughts 
that  the  fieur  Qeraldine  Garrington 
would  not  only  be  on  the  grotmd  to 
witness  my  prowess,  but  also  actu- 
^y  engaged  amidst  the  Heavyland- 
shire ranks  against  me,  that  caused 
my  razor  to  slip  and  inflict  that 
minute  gash  upon  my  upper  lip, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  me 
to  i^ow  that  I  did  use  razors  by 
wearing  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster 
during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
day.  An  evening  spent  in  the 
fiucinating  society  of  the  fair  object 
of  my  devotion— for  we  were  guests 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  one 
of  the  Heavylandshire  magnates, 
upon  whose  lawn  the  great  match 
was  to  be  shot— finished  by  a  late 
sitting  up  with  cigars  and  pool 
in  the  billiard-room  of  our  worthy 
entertainer,  was  not  a  preparation 
much  calculated  to  produce  the 
steady  aim  and  accuracy  of  vision 
which  we  were  told  was  requisite  to 
insure  victory  to  our  arms.  But 
thanks  to  youth  and  a  good  consti- 
tution, the  state  of  my  nerves  was 
sufladently  satis&ctoiy  by  the  time 
I  descended  to  the  break&st-room, 
and  had  slipped  into  an  unoccupied 
seat  by  the  side  of  my  enslaver,  to 
cause  me  to  be  so  occupied  by  my 
meal  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  the 
angry  scowl  and  sullen  looks  of  a 
clerical-looking  young  man,  who 
soon  after  followed  me  into  the  room, 
or  the  consdous  blush  of  half- 
annoyance  and  pleasure  which  man- 
tled the  cheek  of  the  lovely  Geral- 
dine.  A  dgar  and  a  stroll  through 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Standing 
Park,  the  mansion  in  which  our 
party  were  domiciled,  passed  away 
tiie  time  until  the  hour  arrived  for 
the  contest  to  begin.  Plenty  of 
time  was  afibrded  ere  the  exdting 
moment  arrived  when  the  bugles 
should  summon  us  to  aims,  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  describing  the 
notables  amongst  the  company  who 
honoured  our  combat  with  their 
presence,  and  who  now,  one  after 
the  other,  kept  driving  up  under 
the  noble  portico  of  the  mansion. 
The  yellow  chariot  and  four  horses, 
with  that  raw-boned,  hard-visaged 
little  old  dowager,  sitting  all  alone, 
bolt  upright,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  back  seat,  as  though  JohnThomas, 
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tiie  tall  footman  in  the  imnble,  had 
aizanged  her  ladyship  there  hj 
nothing  leas  than  a  mftthematioal 
problem,  ia  the  property  of  the  ladj 
Elizabetii  Eent^roll^  the  ancient 
dame  who  occupies  it,  once  the 
pennileflB  daughter  of  a  Scottiah 
duke  with  a  'lang  pedigree/  now 
the  rich  widow  of  an  extr^nely  silly, 
weak-minded  English  country  gen- 
tleman, who,  dying  some  years  ago, 
left  hia  wih  a  magnificent  fortune 
for  her  life,  which  the  old  lady,  witii 
true  Scotch  cauninesa,  knows  well 
how  to  take  care  of,  and  lay  up  for 
hernorth-countryrelativea.  Directly 
in  her  wake,  drawn  by  four  more 
horses  glistening  in  silyer-mounted 
harness,  is  a  dark^green  coach, 
bearing  a  coroneted  lozenge  upon 
the  panels,  wherein  is  seated  another 
ancient  dame,  like  her  predecessor, 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  back  seat 
of  bar  capacious  vehida  She  is 
the  widow  of  an  English  peer  lately 
deceased,  and  although  staying  as 
the  guest  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  at 
Bent-roll  Park,  prefers  the  lonely 
state  and  dignity  of  her  own  carriage 
to  the  society  and  companionship 
of  her  friend.  Son^  hour  or  more 
after,  just  when  the  archery  is  about 
to  begin,  will  arrive  a  somewhat 
antiqaated,  and  rather  shabby-look- 
ing yehide,  filled  inside  and  out  to 
overflowing  with  passengers,  and 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  (wretched)  poet- 
horses;  from  this  will  descend  a 
bevy  of  bloondng  damsels,  arrayed 
in  white  mualins,  rather  tumbled  on 
account  of  the  close  packing:  these 
are  the  Misses  Green,  pretty,  unaf- 
fected daughters  of  a  country  clergy- 
man in  our  county,  who,  though 
also  the  guests  of  the  owner  of 
Bent-xoll  rark,  are  thus  obliged  to 
pack  closely,  as  neither  Lady  Eliza- 
beth  nor  the  peer's  widow,  consist- 
ently with  their  dignity,  could  find 
room  for  even  the  smallest  amongst 
^em  in  their  stately  carriages. 

The  next  arrival  is  the  lord- 
Ueatenant,  a  young  Whi^  noble- 
man remarkable  for  nothing  but  an 
historical  name  and  a  taste  for 
gambling.  Hardly  has  the  neat 
eaxxiage  of  the  Oustos  Botulorum 
driven  from  the  door  before  it  is 
Buooeeded  by  the  extremely  smart, 
new,  and  vulgar-looking  tuzn-out 


of  the  high-sheriff,  Mr.  Baggs,  of 
Bushelbury  Hall,  a  retired  miller, 
whose  large  fortune  has  been 
founded  upon  meal,  and  built  up 
with  Mis  and  discount  Both  he 
and  his  wife,  that  outrageously 
smartly-dressed  lady,  wish  that  he 
could  always  hold  office,  and  for 
ever  rank  next  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nant. 

Next  comes  our  friend  Mrs.  Pom- 
pous, wifo  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Plumpsee,  a  washed-out,  faded- 
looking  individual  of  slightly  aris- 
tocratic birth,  whose  siUy  mind  has 
hardly  yet  got  over  the  disappoint- 
ment that  her  episcopal  spouse  was 
not  elevated  at  the  last  vacancy  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  her 
anxiety  for  him  to  attain  to  that 
dignity  being  very  intense,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  she  undei*- 
stood  he  would  always  be  compelled 
to  drive  four  horses,  which  pru- 
dence now  forbade;  for  as  she  told 
her  intimate  acquaintances, '  I  do  so 
adore  four  horses  r 

The  Chairman  of  the  Heavyland- 
ahire  Quarter  Sessions  is  the  next 
who  turns  up,  a  tall  thin  man,  with 
a  sharp  nose  like  a  raven's  bill ;  his 
likeness  to  that  knowing  bird  being 
still  farther  enhanced  by  a  habit  he 
has  of  always  keeping  his  head  on  one 
side  and  peeping  up  into  your  &ce. 

The  Deism  of  Bockminster,  a  stout, 
plethoric-looking  divine,  fond  of  dry 
sherry  and  good  cheer,  next  flashes 
upon  our  gaze  in  all  the  odour  not 
of  sanctity  altogether,  but  of  a  new 
silk  apron  and  diamond  buckles  on 
his  knees  and  toes,  for  he  is  a  fresh 
appointment,  and  reputed  to  be  very 
rich. 

But  the  chief  of  the  company 
are  now  assembled,  and  the  band 
commencing  with  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, we  are  called  to  the  targets, 
twelve  ladies  and  as  many  gentle- 
men on  each  side,  to  contend  for  the 
honour  of  Heavyland  and  Blank- 
sbires.  What  male  pen,  I  would 
ask,  shall  dare  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion (tf  the  toilets  of  the  fiur  daugh- 
ten  of  the  rival  counties,  who  in 
all  the  splendour  of  full  archery 
costume  look  like  a  parterre  of  green, 
gold,  and  white  flowers  as  they 
stand  on  the  well-shaven  lawn  ?  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  the  costume 
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of  our  Blankshiie  Archery  Club — 
white  saucer-shaped  straw  hats  de- 
corated with  green  ribbon  and 
wreaths  of  hops,  dark  watered-gilk 
tight-fitting  short  jackets,  and  white 
muslin  dresses— is  not  a  style  of 
adornment  that  becomes  every  figure 
and  £EU3e.  Surely  it  is  a  rather  trying 
contrast  to  the  very  auburn  ringlets 
and  red  £ace  of  Miss  Goldsworthy, 
our  rich  buiker's  daughter.  Nor 
does  it  much  better  become  the 
short  figure,  rather  inclined  to  en* 
bonpoiM,  and  iron-gray  hair  of  Miss 
Dumpling,  who,  though  sole  owner 
of  Puddingbury  Hall  and  five  thou* 
sand  a  year,  is  not  quite  so  young 
as  she  used  to  be.  Neither,  to  my 
taste,  are  the  clumney-pot  shaped 
straw  hats  trimmed  with  bright- 
green  ribbon  and  apple-blossoms, 
tight  long-skirted,  light-green  jackets 
turned  up  with  white,  less  trying  to 
the  ladies  of  Heavylandshire  who 
are  obliged  to  wear  them.  But  who 
can  suit  all  tastes  and  all  styles  of 
female  loveliness?  Surely  if  the 
Lady  Gertrude  Auriol,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  our  great  magnate  the 
Earl  of  Dapplegrey  (the  deviser  of 
our  costume),  looks  ravishing  in  it, 
what  more  can  any  one  want  or 
expect?  The  gentlemen  of  the  re- 
spective clubs  are  dressed  in  gray, 
black,  green,  or  blue,  as  suits  their 
several  tastes  and  fancies.  And 
now  Miss  Sharpeye,  the  championesa 
of  our  club,  takes  her  stand  in  fixknt 
of  the  target  and  prepares  to  open 
proceedings.  Every  gaze  is  directed 
upon  her  as  she  carefully  adjusts 
her  arrow  in  the  string,  and  then 
raising  her  bow  until  she  has  at* 
tained  the  required  elevation,  draws 
the  string  gracefully  to  her  ear  and 
lets  go  the  sbafb.  The  welcome  flop 
of  the  missile  as  it  strikes  the  mark 
proclaims  the  match  fairly  begun^ 
and  the  first  hit  is  registered  for 
Blankshire.  'A  goldi  a  goldl'  all 
voices  exclaim,  and  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  proclaims  the  event  A 
red  follows,  and  then  a  grass,  which 
makes  Miss  Sharpeye  look  cross  and 
angry,  as  is  her  wont;  and  the  first 
three  of  our  championship  arrows 
are  shot  A  tall  cavaUer,  long, 
lathy,  and  thin,  who  shoots,  as  he 
does  everything  else,  in  a  quick  and 
decided    manner,    succeeds    Miss 


Sharpeye  in  fiK>nt  of  the  target 
Soon  are  his  arrows  disposed  of,  and 
with  imerring  aim  find  their  desti- 
nation very  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  mark.  This  is  the  champion  of 
our  club,  and  his  performance  is 
narrowly  watched  on  both  sides 
accordingly.  All  sorts  and  styles 
of  shooting  now  follow  in  rapid  suo* 
cession.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Punchey, 
whose  rather  stout  development 
would,  one  might  have  supposed, 
interfere  with  the  string  of  his  bow, 
nevertheless  acquits  himself  like  a 
man.  Miss  Marian  Spiteful,  whose 
appearance  certainly  does  not  re- 
semble the  accounts  handed  down 
to  us  of  her  namesake  the  lovely 
Maid  Marian  of  historic  notoriety, 
seems  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
her  corksorewy  ringlets,  which  have 
a  knack  of  perpetuaUy  getting  into 
her  way,  and  doubtless  prevented 
her  firom  getting  that  gold,  which 
before  stepping  up  to  the  target 
she  told  me  she  invariably  obtained 
at  every  end  when  practising.  After 
Miss  Spiteful  comes  Mr.  Mauler* 
who  will  take  off  his  hat  to  sboot^ 
and  always  leaves  it  under  the  tar- 
get as  a  mark  for  any  evil-disposed 
person  to  aim  at  when  we  cross 
over  to  the  opposite  side;  he  makes 
an  unsucoessml  d^but,  and  retires 
precipitately,  stamping  his  feet  and 
muttering  something,  1  fear  naughty, 
between  his  teeth.  The  gallant 
'Maateir  of  our  Hounds,  who  is  more 
at  home  in  the  pigskin  and  in  the 
hunting  field  than  before  a  target 
and  on  an  archery-ground,  essays 
to  prove  a  gigantic  yew  bow,  which 
he  pulls  with  such  tremendous  force, 
and  with  so  high  an  elevation,  that 
he  sends  his  arrow  fiur,  fiir  away 
over  the  mansion,  over  hill  and  dale, 
imtil  it  at  last  finds  a  resting-placo 
in  the  river,  to  the  no  small  asto- 
nishment of  any  salmon  or  trout 
which  may  chance  to  be  feeding 
near  where  it  alights.  Lovely  Lady 
Qertrude  Auriol  sends  an  arrow 
right  between  the  fett,  silk^bound 
calves  of  the  Dean  of  Bockminster, 
as  his  Very  Beverenoe  is  sauntering 
slowly  along  some  distance  &om 
the  targets,  doing  a  little  lut  of  mild 
gossip  with  the  Lady  Eanny  Fan-* 
tail.  So  glaring  an  outrage  on  such 
a  dignitaiy  mi^es  the  dean  jump 
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and  caper  not  a  litUe,  and  causes 
his  natorally  rather  red  face  to 
assume  a  still  deeper  hue  about  the 
region  of  his  shirtHQollar.  But  every- 
Ix^y  laughs,  even  the  severe-look- 
ing Lady  Elizabeth  Bentroll,  who  is 
dignify  itself;  so  the  reverend  doc- 
tor is  obliged  to  'grin  and  abide/ 
though  I  fear  in  his  heart  he  bears 
an  unchristian  resentment  towards 
Hie  beautiful  cause  of  all  this  excite* 
ment  at  his  expense.  And  so  the 
hours  quickly  speed  along  until  the 
band  strikes  up  'The  Boast  Beef  of 
Old  England/  summoning  us  to 
dinner  to  the  melody  of  that  good 
okl  tune.  Bows  and  arrows  are 
laid  aside  for  knives  and  forks,  and 
the  good  things  4>rovided  by  the 
Iraspitaliiy  of  our  host  quickly  dis- 
appear, not  forgetting  a  large  dish 
or  the  archer's  &re,  viz.,  becms  and 
bacon.  Then  follow,  as  the  news- 
papers have  it,  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts.  Our  host  gives 
the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal 
Funily.  The  lord-lieutenant  gives 
the  host  and  hostess,  and  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  hospitality. 
Our  host,  good  worthy  man,  who 
now  gets  very  red  in  tiie  face,  and 
splutters  and  stammers  a  good  deal, 
replies  in  feeble  tones,  of  which  the 
foUowing  words  only  penetrate  in- 
to my  part  of  the  tent :  '  Much 
obliged  — '  glad  to  see  you  all ' — 
'  hope  to  do  so  next  time  — '  I  mean 
again '— '  no,  on  another  occasion ' — 
and  so  on  for  some  ten  minutes,  un- 
til at  last  he  sits  down,  pulled,  pro- 
bably, by  the  tails  of  his  coat  by  Mrs. 
Host;  this  being  a  hint  to  cut  short 
his  oration,  she,  vnth  true  woman's 
tact,  having  seen  the  impatience  of 
the  more  enthusiastio  archers  to  be 
at  vrork  again.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  Host  fiiirly  seated  once 
more  in  his  chair  than  up  jumps  a 
sharp-looking,  long-nosed  littie  ba- 
ronet, one  of  our  county  Members, 
who^  having  a  tolerable  gift  of  being 
i^Ie  to  say  a  good  deal  out  of  no- 
thing, launches  first  into  a  history 
of  archery  from  the  time  of  the 
mighty  hunter  Nimrod  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  winds  up  his  speech 
by  proposing  the  health  of  their 
noble  lord-lieutenant,  whom  he  freely 
bespatters  with  melted-butter  eu- 
logy.   Those  who  are  in  the  secret 


are  rather  amused  at  this,  for  it  is 
not  so  long  ago— only  at  tiie  last 
election— that  the  little  baronet  was 
loud  in  invective  against  his  noble 
friend  as  he  now  calls  him.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  who  blushes  a  good 
deal  and  loobi  rather  spoony,  re- 
turns thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him,  and  after  administering  as 
strong  a  dose  of  flatteiy  as  his  con- 
science would  permit  him  to  the 
proposer  of  his  health,  in  return 
begs  us  to  drink  the  county  Mem- 
b^  We  then  toast  the  sheriff, 
who  looks  immensely  flattered,  and 
returns  thanks  in  a  neat  and  ap- 
propriate speech  guiltiess  alike  of 
H's  and  grammar.  Success  to  the 
Blankshire  Archery  Club  then  fol- 
lows, succeeded  by  the  Heavyland- 
shire,  with  mutual  hopes  on  both 
sides  that  whichever  may  win 
on  this  occasion  still  the  present 
good  understanding  may  be  pre- 
served, which  sentiment,  as  we  of 
Blankshire  are  a  long  way  ahead, 
we  loudly  applaud.  Last  of  all,  an 
old  fogy,  with  a  very  red,  well- 
rasped  looking  face,  enormous  shirt- 
collars,  which  threaten  to  take  his 
ears  off,  and  a  bald  head,  who  looks 
like  a  great-grand&ther,  but  who  I 
am  assured  considers  himself  quite 
a  young  bachelor,  and  is  enormously 
rich,  gives  the  ladies;  upon  which, 
being  naturally  of  a  modest  tempe- 
rament and  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  save  at  a  college  supper- 
party,  I  cheer  loudly,  and  rush 
nantically  from  the  tent,  lest  by 
any  accident,  being  a  somewhat 
juvenile  bachelor,  I  might  be  found 
to  be  the  youngest  of  those  unhappy 
individuals  present,  and  be  called 
upon  to  return  thanks.  After  din- 
ner the  shooting  on  our  side,  I  am 
fain  to  acknowledge,  becomes  rather 
wild  and  erratic,  and  partakes  more 
of  what  the  'Boys'  Own  Book'  de- 
scribes as  'roving  shooting'  than 
anything  else.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
least  successful,  forgetful  of  the  call 
theur  native  oounty  has  upon  them, 
stray  away  to  follow  their  own  de- 
vices and  to  stroll  about  the  grounds. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  advance, 
and  the  lengthened  shadows  &11,  wo 
are  warned  that  the  contest  must 
soon  draw  to  a  close ;  and  those  who 
either  by  skill,  good   luck,  or   a 
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jadicions  admixtuie  of  both  hare 
contrived  to  plant  an  arrow  during 
the  day  near  the  centre  of  the  gold 
begin  to  hope  that  it  will  not  now 
be  beaten,  whilst  those  whose  score 
and  hits  are  within  a  few  of  each 
other  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
beat  their  riyals  as  it  were,  in  racing 
parlance, '  on  the  post/  Nor  is  the 
honour  of  the  two  counties  forgotten 
by  their  several  partisans  in  their 
anxiety  about  their  personal  inte- 
rests. As  the  hour  to  leave  off 
draws  nigher  and  nigher  the  con* 
test  becomes  each  moment  more 
and  more  ezdtmg;  the  Heavyland- 
shiieans  have  since  dinner  made  up 
in  a  great  measure  for  their  morn- 
ing's deficiencies,  so  that  when  we  on 
finishing  are  played  off  the  ground 
to  the  tune  of '  God  Save  the  Queen,' 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  evening 
sacrifice  to  Terpsichore,  the  num- 
bers are  so  near  on  both  sides  that 
it  will  require  the  strictest  scrutiny 
of  the  markers  and  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  ttieir  arithmetic  to  de- 
cide which  county  has  gained  the 
victory.  Soon  after  the  result  of 
the  day's  sport  is  declared,  and  the 
state  of  the  score  is  officially  an- 
nounced by  the  host,  who  stutters 
and  stammers  even  worse  than  be- 
fore. First  he  deeply  studies  the 
paper  which  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
he  then  declares  that  'Heavyland- 
shire'  (Blankshire  now  looks  blank) 
— '  no,  I  mean  Blankshire '  (Heavy- 
landshire's  countenances  Ml  below 
zero) — '  no,  Heavylandshire ' — '  no, 
BlazLkshire .'  At  last  the  Secre- 
tary comes  to  his  assistance,  and 
Blankshire  are  declared  the  winners 
by  one  hit  Loud  cheering  on  the 
part  of  the  Blankshire  Club,  joined 
m  by  those  of  Heavylaadshke  who 
never  shoot,  and  therefore  care  but 
little  about  the  result  Prizes  are 
next  disiiibuted  to  the  distinguished 
shots  by  the  hostess,  who  makes  a 


much  better  hand  at  speaking  than 
her  husband,  and  has  a  nicely-turaed 
compliment,  a  kind  word  to  say  to 
each  recipient,  which  are  received 
by  a  deep  curtsey  or  bow,  aa  the 
happy  successfid  archer  happens  to 
be  of  the  fiiir  or  sterner  sex.  The 
lawboned  Lady  Elizabeth  is  again 
placed  with  the  same  precision  as 
before  in  her  carriage  by  John 
Thomas,  who  I  believe  had  worked 
out  ihe  problem  on  the  drive,  the 
back  seat  being  the  centre  of  a 
circle.  The  grim  widow  is  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  the  dowager 
peeress,  who  in  her  turn  is  followed 
by  the  Lady  Fanny  Fantail,  the 
Dean,  and  many  of  the  older  visitors. 
Dancing  now  cmnmences,  and  is 
kept  up  with  spirit  until  long  after 
the  dock  Has  struck  the  monung 
watch.  At  supper  I  make  the  un- 
fortunate mistake  of  taking  a  young 
aristocratic  divine  for  a  footzruui,  and 
insist,  upon  his  hesitating  to  serve 
me  with  champagne,  that  he  should 
do  so,  at  which  farther  insult  he  grins 
and  looks  severely  upon  me,  where- 
upon I  inform  him  in  a  steoni  voice^ 
I  shall  .report  him  to  his  master. 
But  I  am  cruelly  punished  for  my 
mistake,  and  he  is  amply  avenged, 
when  during  the  last  waltz  tiie 
worshipped  one  of  my  heart,  the 
fiilse,  the  faithless,  and  the  fiur 
Geraldine  Carrington  quietly  tells 
me  in  the  most  unconcerned  man- 
ner, as  though  totally  unconscious 
of  my  devotion  and  adoration,  Ihat 
she  is  engaged  to  him  whom  I  had 
deemed  but  a  flunkey.  I  retire  to 
my  chamber  in  despair,  vowing  to 
give  up  archery,  and  never  again  to 
permit  my  heart  to  be  made  a  taiv 
get  whereat  the  little  nude  urchin 
(whom  I  should  like  to  see  well 
whipped)  may  direct  his  arrows. 

And  so  ended  our  Grand  Archery 
Ckmtest 


DravTi  by  T.  Morten. 

"  Edith  turned  and  faced  them.    I  shall  never  forgot  the  look  of  utter  eon- 
stemation  with  which  Georgy  gazed  up  at  her  tall,  stately  sister." 

[See  "  The  First  Time  I  saw  Her." 
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THE  riEST  TIME  I  SAW  HEE. 
f[  94in)ran  ttwcji^ 
CHAPTEB  Vm. 

THE  FABT7. 


AFTER  his  first  mtrodnelioii  hj 
Grainger,  Wells  came  to  H 

Terrace  aimast  as  often  as  Smith. 
We  were  an  those  terms  now  with 
Mr.  Bnsh  and  his  family  that,  in 
spite  of  the  young  person,  the 
lodger  and  his  friends  were  no 
longer  a  distinct  set. 

Editli,  however,  never  oonn- 
teunced  ns;  perhaps  she  was 
a&aid  of  angering  Mr.  Grainger. 

That  gentlenum  socm  declared 
(fjpeai  war  with  us,  and  avoided  ns 
on  all  occasions,  very  much  to  onr, 
and  I  think  also  to  Edith's  satis- 
fiietioiL  If  we  did  chance  to  meet, 
his  cold  and  sarcastic  remarks 
clearly  showed  ns  he  objected  to 
our  intimacy  at  No.  3  qidto  as  mnch 
as  file  yonng  person  did. 

We  saw  very  little  of  Edith;  she 
VBs  oat  a  great  deal,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  passed  most  of  her  time  np- 
slairs.  One  day  Smith  asked  Georgy 
what  her  sister  did  all  alone  in  tl^ 
titUe  room,  and  Georgy  said,  'Oh, 
she  was  doing  scmiething  abont 
nrasic— composing,  or  copying  oat, 
or  something.' 

The  imp  &orotighly  hated  Edith. 
I  have  never  seen  before  two  sisters 
mxeh  bitter  enemies. 

One  day  the  little  traitress  came 
smiling  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Smith,  Wells,  and  I  were. 

'Mr.  West,'  she  exclaimed,  'I 
have  discovered  why  Edith  hates 
yonr  being  here  so.  I  heard  her 
talking  to  Agnes  about  it  just  now. 
It  is  because  she  doesn't  like  you  to 
see  the  part  she  is  playing  with 
Grainger.  She  says  men  see  through 
those  things  so  quickly,  and  it's  de- 
giadiog  enough  to  have  to  do  it, 
without  having  witnesses  to  it 
She  was  in  a  passion,  and  said  it 
wu  too  bad  of  papa  to  subject  her 
to  such  humiliation.  Agnes  ofifered 
to  speak  to  papa,  but  at  the  bare 
idea,  she  cooled  down,  and  got 
humble  and  resigned.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  1»y, 
Georgyf  I  aeked  gravely. 


'Quite.  Come  down  into  the 
back  parlour  and  hear  for  yourself— 
they  are  talking  still,'  answered 
this  obliging  young  lady.  'Isn't 
Edith  a  hypocrite  to  be  playing  in 
this  way  with  Grainger?'  she  added. 
Wells  answered  quickly  for  me,  but 
gravely  and  kindly — 

'  No,  Miss  Georgy,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  cannot  call  your  sister  a 
hypocrite.  By  your  own,  or  rather, 
her  own  words,  she  shows  you  what 
a  humiliation  she  undergoes.  Be- 
sides, before  you  judge  an  action, 
learn  its  motive,  Miss  Georgy.' 

We  were  standing  about  the  win- 
dow with  our  backs  to  the  room. 
As  Wells  finished  speaking,  I  turned 
away,  and  then  I  saw  Edith  stand- 
ing in  the  back  room.  I  don't 
know  if  she  had  only  just  entered, 
or  if  she  had  overheard  our  conver- 
sation. She  was  rather  flushed,  bat 
she  came  up  to  us  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  spoke  a  little  about  a 
new  piece  of  music  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  tiien  went  out. 

*Did  she  hear?'  asked  Georgy, 
looking  really  frightened. 

'  I  trust  she  did,'  said  Wells, 
gravely.  'I  would  not  have  be- 
trayed you.  Miss  Bush,  but  it  is 
only  right  your  sister  should  know 
who  is  the  Judas  of  the  &mily.' 
As  for  Smith  he  got  up  without  a 
word  and  left  the  house.  Georgy 
thought  fit  to  throw  herself  on  the 
sofa,  and  bxirst  into  tears.  '  Are 
they  genuine?'  I  whispered  to 
Wells,  and  he  shrugged  hia  shoul- 
ders. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Edith  re- 
appeared to  b^  Wells  to  come  up 
and  see  Nelly,  who  had  hurt  her 
foot,  and  couldn't  walk.  So  Wells 
went  up  into  that  mysterious  little 
room,  and  it  was  the  first  but  not 
the  last  time  he  spent  his  afternoon 
up  there  with  Edith  and  Nelly. 

For  about  a  week  after  this  in- 
cident, things  seemed  to  go  on 
more  smoothly  again.  Georgy  was 
frightened,  I    suppose,  at  having 
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gone  rather  too  far,  or  perhaps  it 
was  Smith  who  kept  her  in  order ; 
at  any  rate  she  avoided  any  direct 
outbreak  with  Edith,  and  on  the 
whole  behaved  jpeaceably. 

Suddenly  Edith  set  off  on  one 
of  her  mysterious  visits,  and  then 
Qeorgy  triumphed  again,  and 
brought  matters  to  a  climax,  though 
in  a  way  she  certainly  never  ex- 
pected. 

Of  course  directly  Edith  was 
safely  out  of  the  way,  the  party 
question  was  again  brought  for- 
ward, Mr.  Bush's  consent  obtained, 
and  everything  settled  to  every- 
body's satis&ction. 

I  confess  once  I  felt  a  certain 
qualm  of  conscience,  as  if  I  were 
being  guilty  of  a  meanness,  and 
even  traitorship  to  the  young  per^ 
son,  when  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
talked  over  by  that  dreadful  little 
Geor^y  into  inviting  some  of  my 
frienos,  and  ordering  a  dozen  of 
champagne  for  supper.  Still,  after 
all,  I  had  never  set  np  for  Edith's 
ally;  on  the  contreuy,  we  were 
almost  declared  enemies.  As  to 
Smith — of  course  I  know  I  have  no 
business  with  Smith's  sins  or  short- 
comings— still  I  do  think  Smith 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
himself.  I  remembered  that  manly 
way  in  which  he  had  begged  Edith's 
pardon  and  shaken  hands  with  her 
— when '  she  was  so  angry  with  ns 
all  on  this  very  subject — if  he 
didn't  Why,  such  a  clasp  of  the 
hand  would  have  bound  me  over 
to  keep  the  peace  for  life!  And 
here  it  was  scarcely  three  weeks, 
and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  was  again  a  complete  slave 
in  the  iron  little  hands  of  Miss 
Georgy. 

Wells  knew  nothing 'about  the 
scene  the  Miss  Bushes  had  acted  a 
little  while  ago  to  Smith  and  myself, 
so  he  joined  innocently  enough  in 
our  arrangements. 

Well!  the  house  gradually  fell 
into  confusion:  it  had  begun  that 
process  ever  since  Edith's  departure, 
but  as  the  important  Thursday  drew 
nigh,  it  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Why  all  this  fuss  was  necessaiy  I 
never  could  understand,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  very  unpleasant,  and  I 
began  to  regret,  for  my  own  sake, 


that  I  had  ever  agreed  to  the  giving 
of  a  party. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  went 
home  rather  later  than  usual,  ac- 
cording to  Georgy's  request  I 
found  tiiie  parlour  turned  into  a  tea- 
room, whose  presiding  genius  was 
Emily,  in  a  very  low  dLress,  and  with 
pink  roses  in  her  hair. 

The  drawing-room,  in  all  the 
glory  of  uncovered  chairs  and  sofiis, 
was  brilliantly  lighted,  not  only  by 
the  gaselier,  but  by  sundry  lamps 
and  candles  distributed  about  the 
room,  while  there  was  an  attempt 
at  flower  decoration,  uid  about  the 
windows  a  queer  festooning  of  pink 
calico  and  white  muslin. 

Agnes  was  wandering  about 
dressed  very  soBerly  in  muslin, 
with  only  the  plaits  of  her  beautiful 
shining  hair  for  head-dress. 

'  Georgy  insists  upon  the  flowers 
and  pink  calico,  Mr.  West,'  she  said, 
as  t  entered.  '  Don't  you  think 
they  look  rather  ridiculous?' 

Truth  to  tell,  I  did;  but  I  was 
too  cowardly  to  dispute  Mias 
Georgy's  taste ;  so,  saying '  Oh,  no/ 
I  ran  up  stairs  to  dress. 

When  I  came  down,  there  were  a 
good  many  people  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and,  as  Willie  whispered  to 
me,  the  party  had  begun.  I  don't 
^hine  in  such  scenes — I  hate  them 
—so  I  stole  quietly  into  a  back 
Qomer,  to  watch  at  my  ease  how 
things  went  on. .  The  company  was 
rather  mixed;  but  on  the  whole  I 
was  satisfied  by  their  connections 
that  the  Bushes  belonged  to  the 
higher  portion  of  the  middle  cla8& 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  rather 
young,  and  a  little  .^aticAe,  giving 
me  the  idea  that  Willie  had  been 
recruiting  among  his  City  acquaint- 
ance; and  some  of  the  ladies  seemed 
a  little  strange  with  the  Misses 
Bush;  but  those  who  gathered 
familiarly  round  Mr.  Bush  were  all 
of  the  higher  class,  and  I  noticed 
they  treated  the  old  gentleman  with 
a  kind  of  sympathizing  respect, 
while  he  unbent  from  his  usual 
severe  gravity,  and  seemed  almost 
cheerful.  A^es  played  hostess 
most  gracefully,  and  Georgy,  dressed 
in  a  perfect  maze  of  flounces,  flowers, 
ribbbns,  and  lace,  fluttered  about 
among    the    company,    spreading 


*Go,  all  of  you/  said  Agnes,  in  a  quick,  anthoritatiTe  Toice;  'go,  Georgina:  it  would 
Will  her  to  find  you  here  w^sn  she  recoven.' — See  p.  263. 
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langliter  and  gaiety  whereyer  she 

wtaut. 

Smith  and  Wells  appeared  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  Smith  came  np  to  me 
inmiediately.  '  How  is  it  going  off, 
licwis?*  he  whispered.  *  Any&ing 
extraordinary  happened  yet?" 

*  Nothing— everything  all  right/ 
I  replied,  at  which  Simth  seemed 
grei^tly  relieved. 

'  I've  asked  the  Hanrey  people 
and  Mn£EB/  he  said, '  and  you  know 
what  quizzes  they  are.' 

Just  then  Georgy  came  up.  '  Are 
you  going  to  dance  with  me,  Mr. 
Smith?' 

Of  course  he  was,  and  so  off  they 
went. 

I  couldn't  understand  Smith's 
anxiety  that  all  should  go  on  well. 
What  was  it  to  him?  or  to  me  ?  or 
to  any  other  man,  excepting  Mr. 
Bush? 

As  I  said  before,  I'never  play  an 
actiye  part  in  scenes  like  these.  In 
Tain  Agnes,  who  feared  I  was  being 
neglected,  besought  me  to  daUce; 
in  vain  Georgy  tried  to  beguile  me. 
I  was  proof  even  against  her  attrac- 
tions, though  she  offered  to  give  up 
a  waltz  ri&  Smith  if  I  liked,  and 
honour  me.  I  preferred  sitting  in 
my  odd  comer,  watching  the  girls' 
faces,  as  they  smiled  and  glowed  in 
the  dance,  and  watching  the  awk- 
ward attempts  of  the  Oily  youths  at 
Slaying  the  agreeable.  I  liked  to 
sten  to  the  hum  of  talk  amidst 
the  gay  music,  and  to  catch  snatches 
of  flirting  conversation  as  the 
couples  passed  me ;  and,  best  of  all, 
I  liked  to  watch  that  gay  httle 
Georgy  whizzing  about  with  her 
fluttering  flounces,  now  here,  now 
there,  laughing,  talking,  flirting 
with  all.  It  was  even  an  amuse- 
ment to  look  at  poor  Smith — Smith, 
usually  the' gayest,  the  most  courted, 
to-m'ght  looking  so  annoyed !  Could 
it  be  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
that  little  imp  near  him,  as  usual  ? 
I  had  never  yet  seen  Smith  reduced 
to  the  d^ree  of  '  spooniness '  that 
^itails  jealousy,  and  I  could  not  be- 
lieve it  possible. 

However,  I  saw  him  looking  much 
brighter  a  few  minutes  after,  when 
he  was  flying  round  the  room  with 
Geoijgy  in  his  arms— yes,  absolutely 
in  hifi  arms,  for  Smith  was  tall,  and 


the  imp  very  short      I  doubt  if 
Georgy^s  toe  touched  the  floor. 

I  sat  there,  and  moralized  upon 
human  nature  in  general,  and  on 
Smiths  and  imps  as  a  class,  and  I 
felt  supremely  superior. 

As  I  was  just  rousing  myself  to 
follow  the  general  move  to  the  sup- 
per-room, I  felt  a  light  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  Nelly  said, '  Will  you  take 
me  down,  Mr.  West?  I  had  not 
noticed  ^  poor  blind  child  all  the 
evening,  and  my  conscience  re- 
proached me,  so  I  paid  her  all  my 
attention  during  supper,  and  never 
spoke  to  another  soul;  and  after- 
wards I  took  her  upstairs  carefully, 
and  we  sat  together  in  my  comer. 
Wells  joined  us,  and  there  we  re- 
mained, while  the  dancing  went  on 
all  the  merrier  for  the  champagne. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock.  The 
gaiety  was  at  its  height— the  Lancers 
were  being  danced  with  the  usual 
amount  of  clatter  and  laughter, 
when  from  our  comer  we  saw  a  tall 
figure  come  down  stairs,  and  Edith, 
dressed  in  a  low  evening  dress,  with 
a  white  rose  in  her  dark  hair,  came 
slowly,  and  with  stately  grace,  into 
room.  Her  fetce  was  pale  as  the  rose 
she  wore,  and  the  dark  stem  glitter 
of  her  eyes,  and  sh'ght  firown  on  her- 
brow,  spoke  ominously  of  the  brew-- 
ing  storm. 

She  went  up  to  her  father,  and 
spoke  a  few  words.  He  seemed 
surprised  to  see  her,  but  she  evi- 
dently hushed  his  exclamations. 
She  had  come  in  so  quietly  amid  the 
dancers  that  she  was  unobserved, 
and  she  stood  for  an  instant,  looking 
calmly  round;  then  she  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  came  up.  '  Nelly,, 
dear,'  she  said.  The  blind  girl 
started.  '  Tou  here !  when  did  you 
come  back?'  she  exclaimed.  Then 
she  added,  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  '  I 
feared  it  would  happen  like  this. 
Don't  be  very  angry,  Edith.'  She 
took  her  sister's  hand  caressingly  in 
hers,  and  held  it  as  I  and  Wells 
spoke. 

I  said  very  little,  for  I  felt  almost 
guilty;  but  Wells,  who  knew  no- 
thing, talked  unrestrainedly.  As 
Ediw  stood  beside  us,  Smith  and 
Greorgy  came  sauntering  by.  Gteorgy 
was  talking,  but  I  heard  Smith 
Buddaily  interrupt  her  with — 
8  a 
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'GoodheayenSiOoorgina!  there's 
your  sister.' 

Edith  turned  and  &ced  them.  I 
Bhall  never  forget  the  look  of  utter 
consternation  with  which  Georgy 
gazed  up  at  her  tall,  stately  sister. 
For  an  instant  she  blushed  and 
hesitated;  then,  as  if  remembering 
herself,  she  tossed  back  her  head, 
laughed  a  little,  impertinent  laugh, 
and  drew  Smith  on. 

'  The  storm  won't  burst  yet,'  she 
said,  '  but  when  it  does,  it  ^nll  be 
something  tremendous.' 

But  the  storm  that  did  burst  was 
not  what  she  expected. 

When  Edith  entered  the  drawing- 
room  I  don't  believe  she  ever  in- 
tended to  act  as  she  did.  Her  char 
lacter  and  former  conduct,  threaten- 
ing and  passionate  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  supported  my  assertion  that 
the  &ult  she  committed  was  unpre- 
meditated, and  so  saved  from  mean- 
jitsss.  Geoigy  had  scarcely  passed, 
toving  Edim  quivering  inwardly 
-with  passion,  when  Mr.  Grainger 
^came  up,  witii  his  usual  confident 
ssmile  and  flEuniliar  salutations. 
Edith's  reply  was,  for  the  first  time, 
; sharp;  for  the  first  time  she  un- 
veiled her  dislike  and  disgust  for 
him..  He  tried  conversation,  but 
her  answers  were  short,  her  manner 
cold  and  repelling ;  and  Grainger, 
from  being  astonished,  grew  sulky, 
and  finally  walked  off.  Nelly's 
fingers  wound  caressingly  round  her 
sister's,  but  she  withdrew  them,  and 
walked  into  the  back  room.  I  felt 
almost  alarmed;  I  knew  the  game 
that  Edith  had  been  playing.  Was 
she,  in  a  moment  of  temper  or  re- 
venge, going  to  throw  it  up,  and 
leave  &te  to  do  her  worst?  Wells 
looked  at  me  uneasily ;  presently  he 
rose,  saying — 

'  Let  us  go  into  the  back  room, 
Lewis.' 

He  drew  Nelly's  arm  within  his, 
and  we  all  three  pushed  our  way 
through  the  dancers.  Agnes  met 
us. 

'  Is  it  not  tmfortunate?'  she  whis- 

rjred.    '  Oh,  Mr.  West,  how  I  wish 
had  not  gelded  to  Georgy  I' 
Mr.  Grainger  was  in   the  back 
room,  standing  sulkily  by  the  piano. 
Edith  sat  on  the  80&,  at  a  distance, 
and  we  went  and  joined  her.    I  was 


quite  glad  when  at  last  I  saw  people 
beginning  to  depart  I  noped 
Grainger  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  leave  things  as  they 
were  tni  the  next  day;  I  dreaded 
his  seeking  any  more  conversation 
with  her  that  night,  for  by  her  glilr 
tering  eyes  I  could  read  that  the 
storm  had  not  yet  burst 

But  there  he  stood,  looking  as 
dog^  as  she<-every  noW  and  then 
oastmg  angry  glances  at  our  group. 
It  must  come  to-night  whatever  it 
was. 

The  dancers  in  the  &ont  room 
grew  fewer  and  ifewer,  and  at  length 
tiie  only  persons  remaining  besides 
the  fiunify  were  Grainger,  Smith, 
Wells,  and  myself. 

Edith  rose  slowly,  as  if  she  meant 
to  slip  off  quietly ;  but  she  had  not 
moved  six  steps  before  Grainger 
followed  her. 

'  Ma^  I  claim  your  attention  for  a 
few  mmutes?'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice;  but,  as  I  sat  near,  I  could 
hear  every  word.  '  Will  you  tell  me 
how  I  have  incurred  your  displea- 
sure?' he  said,  formally. 

'  In  no  way,'  she  answered  coldly. 
'  I  am  not  displeased  with  you.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  treat  me  just 
now  as  if  I  had  most  deeply  offexided 
you?' 

He  spoke  in  the  haughtiest  tone, 
almost  commandingly.  No  wonder 
Edith's  eyes  light^ed,  as  she  an- 
swered— 

'  And  by  what  right  do  you  ques- 
tion me  in  this  manner  ?' 

'  By  what  right?'  He  laughed  a 
cold,  insulting  laugh,  as  he  repeated 
her  words,  and  looked  daringly  into 
her  fajce.  She  returned  his  look 
with  all  the  furies  gleaming  in  her 
eyes,  and  then  turning  round  with  a 
swift  movement,  went  out  and  shut 
the  door  almost  in  his  &ce.  So 
ended  the  party. 

Georgy  had  dared  Edith,  and 
Edith  had  fulfilled  her  threat,  and 
let  Mr.  Grainger  loose  among  tbenu 
And  for  all  this— the  poor  father, 
was  he  to  be  the  victim?  I  could 
not  believe  it;  Edith  was  too  good, 
too  noble  for  that  She  was  only 
frightening  them — she  must  have 
some  means  at  hand  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe. 
'I  fihall  oome  to-monow,'  said 


'i: 


Wells  had  come  with  me  to  examine  a  plan  I  had  been  drawing  of  some  projected 
church,  and  we  two  busied  oorselves  at  the  table  while  Edith  stood  at  the  window. — 
See  p.  264. 
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answered  Smith;  *  but  do  you  know 
it  contains  the  news  we  all  feared.' 

'What!'  I  exclaimed^  'the  father 
is  not  arrested?' 

'No;  but  Edith  is  going  to  marry 
Grainger ;  in  a  fortnight,  too.' 

Wells  made  no  remark,  but  I  saw 
him  compress  his  lips  firmly. 

That  was  the  only  regular  notice 
we  had  of  Edith's  engagement;  but 
in  the  constant  Tisits  of  Grain^  at 
all  hours,  in  the  busy  preparation  of 
dresses,  &c.,  and  in  the  grare  sad 
looks  of  Agnes  and  Edith  we  read 
daily  of  the  coming  CTeni 

Gradually  it  became  the  talk  of 
the  fiunily,  and  we  ioined  in  our  re- 
marks as  if  we  had  known  it  as  long 
as  themselyes. 

Edith,  however,  kept  studiously 
out  of  our  way.  I  nerer  saw  her 
except  at  meals,  and  then  I  noticed 
that  she  was  daily  growing  thinner 
and  paler.  Our  waiiare  had  ceased 
entirely.  If  she  spoke  to  me  it  was 
with  the  courteous  indifference  with 
which  ^e  would  haye  addressed  a 
perfect  stranger;  andif  she  ever  met 
me  on  the  stairs  in  any  of  her  pecu- 
liar appearances,  she  neyer  paused 
to  make  any  annoying  remark,  but 
passed  on  as  if  too  absorbed  in  her 
own  affiurs  to  have  a  thought  for 
ma 

On  Sunday  eyening—- the  wedding 
was  fixed  for  Thursday— Wells  and 
I  went  to  No.  3  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  We  had  not  been  able  to 
find  Smith,  but  were  not  surprised 
on  Edith  telling  us  Agnes  and 
Georgy  were  wallang  in  Kensington 
Gardens. 

Wells  had  come  with  me  to  examine 
a  plan  I  had  been  drawing  of  some 
projected  church,  and  we  two  busied 
ourselves  at  the  table  while  Edith 
stood  at  the  window. 

She  was  dressed  for  walking,  and 
evidently  waiting  for  Mr.  Grainger. 
We  both  watched  her  a  little  as  we 
studied  the  plan ;  for  Edith  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  us,  more  parti- 
cularly now  that  she  so  studiously 
avoided  us. 

She  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of 
our  presence,  certainly  not  of  our 
regards,  as  she  stood  with  her  grave 
&ce  turned  half  towards  us,  her 
thoughts  evidently  busily  and  sadly 
engaged,  to  judge  by  the  (hanging 


expression  of  her  nsnally  quiet  oonn- 
tenance. 

Wells  made  some  rather  queer 
remarks  on  my  plan,  and  repeated 
the  same  things  ^o  and  three  times 
over;  so  fedmg  disgusted,  I  rolled 
up  the  paper  and  went  to  put  it 
back  in  my  desk.  Was  Wells  going 
to  do  the  same  by  Edith,  Smith  was 
doing  by  Georgy  ?  You  see,  I  don't 
attempt  to  give  it  a  name;  these 
things  are  incomprehensible  to  me, 
only  I,  myself,  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  go  up  to  the  tall  figure  at 
thewindowand—.  Ihappenedtotnm 
round;  Wells  had  gone  up  to  the 
tall  figure  at  the  window,  and — ^why 
he  was  only  talking  to  her  about 
the— sunset,  I  think.  I  felt  relieved 
—why  should  not  I  go  too?  Wells 
looked  a  little  grim  at  my  approach, 
but  Edith  looked  just  the  same, 
neither  gmver  or  gayer,  so  I  didn't 
mind  Wells.  I  caught  a  reflection 
of  all  three  of  us  in  the  glass  as  we 
stood  together.  I  saw  a  tall  man, 
broad-shouldered,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  whiskers,  &o.,  standing  a  ftill 
head  taller  tium  the  grave,  hand- 
some lady,  and  beside  them,  why,  a 
mere  boy,  with  a  ftoe  like  a  statue, 
but  with  the  resolution  of  a  hero  on 
it    I  turned  away. 

'  Have  you  been  out  this  evening?* 
Wells  asked. 

'Not  yet;  I  am  waiting  for  Mr. 
Grainger,'  Edith  said  out  boldly. 

'For  Mr.  Grainger  I  why  I  saw 
him  not  long  ago  at  Bichmond,  and 
he  told  me  he  intended  staying  all 
night' 

She  turned  and  looked  steadily  in 
his  face.  'Strange  he  should  not 
have  written  or  sent  to  tell  me,'  she 
muttered:  then  untying  her  bonnet 
and  taking  it  off,  she  smiled  soom- 
folly,  I  suppose  at  her  own  thoughts. 

Presentiy  she  said, '  You  seem  to 
know  Mr.  Grainger  very  well ;'  she 
spoke  unwillingly,  and  turned  away 
so  as  to  avoid  Wells  seeing  her  fetoe. 

He  answered, '  Yes,'  la<x>nically. 

Isaw  she  hoped  he  would  say  more, 
but  he  stood  silent,  waiting  for  her 
to  question,  which  she  would  not  do. 
I  ^vklked  away  and  sat  down  to  leave 
them  freer.  I  felt  the  boy  had  more 
power  than  the  man. 

'  Miss  Bush,'  Wells  half  whispered 
in  his  earnest  voice,  'may  I  ask  yon 


'  She  went  up  to  the  table  and  took  ap  a  card,  looked  at  it  for  an  instant,  and  then  threw 
it  down,  and  sitting  down  by  the  table,  folded  her  anns  upon  it,  and  laid  her  head  wearily 
on  them,  and  there  stayed  quietly.  Poor  bride!  Down  stairs  we  heard  the  merry 
laughter  of  her  sisters,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  Georgy  exclaiming  on  the  beauty  of  the 
bridal  dresses.'— iStftf  p.  267. 
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one  question,  and  will  you  paidon 
its  seeming  impertinence?' 

He  paoBed^  and  she  said,  coldly, 
'  Speak  on.' 

'  Do  yon  know  the  eharac&r,  the 
fomer  life  of  the  man  you  are  going 
to  marry?' 

Wells  spoke  so  earnestly,  so  kindly, 
it  was  cruel  of  her  to  answer  as  she 
cUd. 

'  So  well,  sir^  that  I  require  no  in- 
formation on  tiie  subject' 

I  saw  Wells's  fece  flush;  but  he 
neyer  flinched. 

'  Is  it  your  wish— are  you  happy  in 
the  idea  of  your  comiiig  marriage?' 
he  continued.  'Edith,  listen!'  he 
caught  her  hand  and  held  it  as  he 
spoke;  'I  ask  you  this  out  of  no 
idle  cariosity.  Duty  and  every 
honourable  feeling  urge,  force  me 
to  do  it.  Answer  me  trutbfally^ 
boldly,  as  you  know  you  cao»  if  you 
choose.' 

'  Take  ]^our  hand  away,  Mr.  Wells^' 
she  said,  in  a  stem  yoioe,  but  so  low 
I  could  scarcely  hear  it 

'Be  angiy  if  you  choose,'  he 
answered,  still  clenching  her  hand, 
'but  listen  to  ma  When  I  hare 
spoken,  act  as  you  will,  I  shall  haye 
done  my  duly.  If  you  cast  away 
the  help  Heayen  sends  you  now,  in 
the  future,  Edith— a  future  which  I 
warn  you  will  be  as  dark  as  the 
company  of  sin  can  make  it — ^you 
must  not  dare  accuse  fate  or  Heayen 
of  your  miftary.  Bemember,  if  s 
your  own  doing,  your  own  sacrifice, 
not  to  filial  loye,  to  filial  duty,  but 
tomde.' 

'  xou  cannot  judge,'  she  said, 
coldly;  'yon  do  not  know  my  poair 
tion.' 

'I  know  more  than  you  think, 
more  than  you  know  yourself,'  he 
answered,  sternly;  'but  I  haye 
spoken;  do  as  yon  please.  I  will 
not  saye  you  against  your  wilL 
Mr.  Grainger  is  a  rich  man.' 

I  neyer  heard  Wells  sneer  beSare. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  Edith  flushed. 
She  muttered  something  about  his 
misundenBtanding  her,  ^"?'^  then 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  Wells 
gaye  hera  giaiid,  stately  bow  as  she 
pannnd 

For  the  next  two  days.  Wells 
didn'toome  to  the  house,  and  I  kept 
out  <tf  it  as  much  as  I  could.    It 


pained  me  beyond  measure  to  see 
the  gay  preparation,  to  see  all  the 
girls  laughing  and  joking  oyer  the 
wedding-cards  and  &yours— all  but 
the  bride  elect  Besides,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  worse  than 
before  the  party— that  ill<-&tedparfy 
which  had  Drought  all  this  to  pass. 

Well,  time  flies!  The  eye  of  the 
wedding-day  came.  The  drawings 
room  was  all  firesh  with  lace  cur- 
tains and  flowers;  in  the  dining- 
room,  plate  and  glass  (come  from 
Heayen  knows  where)  lay  scattered 
about;  and  in  eyery  room  something 
betokened  the  coming  eyent 

Smith  and  I  were  now  on  y&cj 
intimate  tenns  with  the  feunily,  so 
we  were  admitted  to  the  party 
assembled  round  the  drawing;-room 
table,  and  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
composition  of  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage  to  be  inserted  in  the 
'  Times,'  and  in  directing  the  enye- 
lopes  with  the  cards. 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Grainger. 
There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip,'  I  thought;  'but—.'  I 
could  not  finish  my  thought,  for  at 
that  instant  WeUs  came  in  and  we 
had  to  make  a  goieral  moye  to  giye 
him  room. 

Edith  was  not  with  u&  She  and 
Wells  had  not  met  since  Sunday, 
and  I  was  surprised  now  that  Wells 
should  come.  He  was  yery  silent, 
and  I  noticed  he  would  not  touch  a 
card  or  a  finyour. 

We  sat  there  till  it  grew  dusk; 
then  the  dressmaker  came,  and  the 
young  ladies  rushed  down  stairs, 
followed  by  Smith,  who  has  the 
'brass'  for  anything.  I  went  into 
the  back  room  and  threw  myself  on 
the  S0&  to  await  their  return,  and 
Wells  followed. 

We  heard  some  one  ooi^e  into  the 
room,  and  in  the  dusky  light  we 
could  distinguish  the  figure  of  Edith, 
taller  by  half  a  head  than  any  of  her 


She  went  up  to  the  table  and  took 
upa  card, looked  at  it  for  an  instant, 
and  then  threw  it  down,  and  sitting 
down  by  the  table,  folded  her  arms 
upon  it,  and  laid  her  head  wearily 
on  them,  and  there  stayed  quietly. 
Poor  bride!  Down  stairs  we  heard 
the  merry  laughter  of  her  sisters, 
and  the  shrill  y(Mce  of  Georgy  ez- 
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claiining  on  the  beaaly  of  the  bridal 
dzesses. 

A  qnarier  of  an  hour  passed— then 
Wells  got  np,  and  went  to  pass  out 
of  the  door  of  the  firont  room.  Edith 
started. 

'Oh!'  she  exclaimed,  *OhI  Mr. 
Wells,  is  that  yon?' 

She  half  rose  from  her  chair,  then 
dropped  down  again  wearily,  and 
Wells  came  np  to  her. 

'Did  yon  call  me?'  he  asked, 
quietly. 

*I— I  wished  to  thank  you  for^ 
foir— '  Her  Toioe  trembled  so,  she 
could  scarcely  spNsak.  I  could  hear 
her  breathe eren  in  the  backroom — 
she  aknoet  gasped.  Then  she  sud- 
denly sprang  up :  '  Oh,  Mr.  Wells,  is 
it  too  late?*  she  asked,  in  a  low  Toice 
— ^'is  it  too  late?  Do  help  me— do 
saye  me— I  am  so  wretched  I' 

I  only  just  saw  that  Wells's  hand 
was  clasped  in  both  hers,  and  then  I 
crept  out  of  the  room.    I  do  so  hate 


Half  an  hour  after  I  heard  Wells 
come  rushing  down  stairs.    I  met 

him. 

'  Well  ?» I  said. 

'I  will  do  my  best/  he  answered* 
'I  am  fiilly  justified  in  using  all  the 
power  I  haye  oyer  him,  but  it  will 
haye  to  be  lightoing  work.  Good 
night' 

I  did  not  understand  in  the  least 
what  Wells  meant,  but  I  felt  that 
the  boy  might  be  depended  on. 


CHAPTEB  X 

IN  WHICH  EDITH  BEOOMBS  MBS. . 

The  next  morning  dawned  glo- 
riously fine.  Eyeiyone  was  up 
early,  and  eyerybody  but  Mr.  Busn 
and  Agnes  seemed  in  good  spirits. 
Of  course  Edith  did  not  appear. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at 
half-past  eleyen,  and  hj  half-past 
ten  the  company  began  to  make  xheax 
appearance.  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  Wells;  but  a  large  bouquet  had 
come  from  Mr.  Giainger  for  tiie 
bride ;  and  I  began  to  wonder  how 
the  slip  was  to  be  made  between  the 
cup  and  Mr.  Grainger's  lip. 

As  I  went  down  out  of  my  room, 
dressed  in  my  wedding  garments, 
the  door  of  that  mysterious  little 


room  opened,  and  Edith,  wrapped  in 
a  large  shawl,  peeped  out 

'  Haye  you  anynews  of  Mr.  WeHs?' 
she  asked,  fiedntly . 

'No.    And  you?' 

'  None— yet  he  promised  so  fiiith- 
fully.' 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

'What  time  is  it?* 

'Half-past  ten.' 

'Then  I  must  giye  it  up.  He 
couldn't  help  it,  I  suppose.' 

I  shall  neyer  foiget  her  look  of 
utter'distress  as  she  turned  and  shut 
thedioor. 

In  about  half  an  hour  she  came 
down,  in  her  white  bridal  diess  and 
longfloatingyeiL  She  looked  stately, 
but  not  beautifal ;  her  &ce  was  too 
pale,  her  eyes  too  heayy,  and  she 
had  a  dull,  unconscious  look,  as  if 
she  were  acting  in  her  sleep;  and 
only  when  her  fiither  appeared  she 
struggled  to  smile  and  look  con- 
tented,  and  then  it  was  absolutely 
painful  to  look  at  her. 

I  went  and  sat  near  her.  As  I 
passed  she  started,  and  looked  up  at 
me  with  such  a  deep,  wild,  piteous 
glance,  that  I  could  not  help  pausing 
to  whisper — 

'There  is  still  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  he  said  it  would  haye  to 
be  "  lightning  "  work.' 

'True,' she  muttered.  'Surely  he 
cannot  fiail  me!' 

But  eleyen  o'clock  struck,  and  the 
company  began  to  moye  off.  Edith 
sat  perfect^  stall  watehing  them  aa 
th^  went  in  parties,  all  gay  and 
laughing.  Agnes  lingered  a  little — 
she  seemed  longing  to  say  some- 
thing. Once  or  twice  she  went  to- 
wards the  bride,  then  looked  at  her 
&ther,  and  hesitated  and  retired 
again.  At  length  the  bridesmaids 
went,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow; 
so  there  we  left  Edith  alone  with  her 
&ther. 

'  Ineyitable  I'  I  muttered  to  myself, 
as  I  put  the  last  bridesmaid  in  the 
carriage,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
house  to  feteh  the  old  aunt,  whom  I 
had  undertaken  to  ccmyey  in  my 
brougham  to  church. 

Just  then  a  hansom,  driying  at 
fidl  speed,  came  in  sight  I  paused 
-Hsometh^);  told  me  it  was  the  ze- 
prieye.  In  another  instant  it  was  at 
the  door,  and  Wells,  lookkg  pale 


In  tohich  EdUh  hecomea  Mr$. 
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and  haggaid>  sprang  out  Hecangbt 
my  arm — 

'  Has  she  gone  V 

*No.    What  have  yon  done? 

*  Gome  np/  he  repelled. 

We  dashed  np  stairs  together,  and 
in  an  instant  he  was  standing  beside 
Edith.    He  gave  her  a  note,  saying, 

*  He  started  an  hour  ago  for 
Paris.' 

What  was  in  the  note  I  neyer 
knew.  All  I  know  is,  that  she  read 
it,  gave  it  to  her  father,  and  then  sat 
down  and  burst  into  such  a  storm 
of  sobs  and  tears  that  I  was  fairly 
frightened ;  and  that  Wells,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Bush's  presence,  flung  him- 
self beside  her,  and— I  shouldn't  like 
to  say  joined  her  in  her  tears,  but 
he  oertfunly  looked  dreadfully  white, 
and  his  yoioe  shook  as  he  spoke; 
and  I  know  that  the  company  waited 
at  the  church  till  they  got  quite 
toed,  and  then  they  came  back ;  and 
I  know  that  there  was  no  wedding 
that  day. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  of  the 
wonder  and  disappointment  of  every- 
body as  th^came  rushing  back  and 
found  the  drawing-room  empty,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  nowhere ; 
nor  of  the  whispering,  and  sneers, 
and  hypocritical  condolences,  as 
Georgy  went  about  making  up  an  aw- 
fully fiibidous  account  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's sudden  and  alarming  illness. 
AllI  can  say  is,  that  I  don't  think 
anyone  believed  it;  and  that  most 
people  thought  it  a  most  romantic 
affiur,  wondered  if  Mr.  Bush  would 
make  it  a  breach  of  promise  case, 
and  at  how  much  he  would  put  the 
damages ;  and  some  said  '  It  served 
that  proud,  conceited  Edith  right ;' 
and  all  were,  on  the  whole,  rather 
pleased,  as  we  all  are,  in  the  misfor- 
innes  of  our  friends. 

As  for  Smith  and  myself,  we  were 
unfeignedly  delighted,  and  went  and 
smoked— in  unutterable  peace  of 
mind— a  dgar  in  the  back  parlour, 
waiting  for  Wells,  who  was  closeted 
with  m.  Bush  and  Edith. 

It  was  a  day  of  dreadful  confusion 
at  No.  3— even  dinner  was  forgotten 
to  be  ordered;  and  at  seven  o'clock 
&mth  and  I  were  obliged  to  request 
Ann  to  bring  up  some  of  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  and  Georgy,  whose 
fiselmgawere  never  too  muchfor  her. 


joined  us,  and  we  managed  for  our- 
selves, and  did  pretty  well,  consi- 
dering. ; 

As  for  Wells,  he  came  in  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  after  recruiting  his 
strength  with  a  glass  of  champagne, 
told  us  Grainger  was  not  likely  to 
trouble  his  English  friends  for  some 
time ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
particulars— he  said  his  word  was 
pledged.  Afterwards  we  learnt  from 
his  lawyer  that  it  was  a  charge  of 
forgery  and  embezzlement  that  had 
humbled  Mr.  Grainger's  pride,  and 
sent  him  travelling  so  qmckly ;  and 
that  a  cheque  for  three  hundred 
pounds  had  Deen  given  in  exchange 
for  a  note  declinine  the  honour  of 
Edith's  hand,  and  another  little 
paper  that  WeUs  had  burnt  even 
before  he  parted  with  Grainger. 

The  lawyer  seemed  to  think  the 
whole  affiur  a  good  joke ;  but  said 
Wells  was  rather  'soft'  not  to  pro- 
secute; and  to  pay  the  three  hundred 
pounds,  when  Mr.  Grainger  was  in 
such  a  fright,  he  would  have  given 
him  twenty  notes  declining  any 
number  of  young  ladies'  hands,  and 
little  bits  of  paper  ad  libitum,  all  for 
nothing. 

I  left  No.  3,  H Terrace,  and 

went  abroad  for  the  autumn,  and  the 
winterfound  me  still  in  Germany.  I 
loitered  the  spring  and  summer 
away  in  France;  and  when  I  re- 
turniBd  to  England,  I  found  No.  3 
empty,  and  the  Buslies  flown,  no  one 
knew  where. 

Smith  also  had  left  London,  and 
was,  I  was  told,  staying  in  Scotland. 
So  I  drove  down  to  Wells's  place, 
near  Bichmond.  Wells  was  out  too 
— ^provoking!  but  the  servant  said 
Mria.  Wells  was  at  home,  would  I 
like  to  see  her.  'Very  much.'  There 
in  the  drawing-room  sait  Edith, 
stately  as  ever,  and  without  a  ves- 
tige of  the  housemaid  about  her. 
She  received  me  quite  warmly,  and 
we  had  a  t§te4-t£t6  dinner,  and 
talked  over  old  times.  She  was  so 
gracious,  graceful,  refined,  yet  easily 
free,  that  I  quite  understood  the  fiu»- 
cination  she  had  exercised  over 
Wells;  and  it  was  with  intense 
amusement  that  I  recalled  to  her 
memory  our  warfieure,  and  how  rudely 
she  used  to  behave  towards  me. 

'Ahl  Mr.  West/  she  said,  'you 
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"wonld  scarcely  believe  what  a  time 
of  toTtuie  that  was  to  me.  How  I 
hated  you~at  least  your  presence !' 

Then  Bhe  told  me  she  had  been 
striving  and  working  for  two  years 
to  make  a  hundred  and  fiffcy  ponnds, 
that  at  the  Christmas  of  tiie  pre- 
ceding year,  when  her  father  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  they  might  free  themselves 
of  Grainger. 

'  I  know/  she  said,  'it  was  a  dan- 
gerous and  an  insincere  part  I 
played  towards  Mr.  Grainger,  en- 
couraging him,  but  never  meaning 
to  marry  him ;  but  I  thought  the 


motive  justified  me.    Still,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  husband—* 

'  And  Georgy/  I  said  presently. 
^  '  Oh,  Georgy  is  very  well.    She  is 
at  present  flirting  valiantly  with  Mx. 
Smith's  cousin.' 

'Then  I  shall  still  find  Smith  a 
bachelor,'  I  said,  very  much  relieved. 

Edith  laughed.  'Yes,'  she  an- 
swered. '  He  fought  bravely  for  li- 
berty, and  conquered.  Will  you  like 
to  come  and  see  papa  and  my  sisters 
this  evening  T  she  asked,  preeentiy. 
'  They  live  close  to  us ;  and  I  don't 
think  Willie  will  be  home  before  tea' 

And  so  we  went. 


CEICKETANA— THE  GREAT  DAT  AT  LOED'S. 


THE  Eton  and  Harrow  match  was 
adayofdays.  Year  after  year 
the  attraction  hsa  seemed  greater, 
till  at  last  Lord's,  'on  the  Schools' 
day,'  is  like  Ascot  on  the  Cup  day — 
not  one^  of  the  events,  but  the  event 
of  the  London  season.  It  is  quite  a 
British  institution.  Any  man  who 
studies  English  manners  and  cus- 
toms, especially  on  Horace's  prin- 
ciple, 

*  ^tatis  ci^cuqae  notandi  sunt  TibI  mores/ 

would  think  it  was  more  than  his 
character  was  worth  to  keep  away. 

This  day  you  saw  Young  England 
in  its  glory.  You  saw  small  boys  in 
swanns— most  restless,  noisy  ani- 
malculaB — with  every  step  of  the 
&mily  ladder, '  big  fellows,'^  and  elder 
brothers  of  all  sizes,  with  fitthers  of 
the  younger  sort,  men  who  quite 
surprised  you  by  their  talk  about 
the  play  of  their  sons:  it  seemed 
only  the  other  day  that  they  were 
boasting  of  their  own.  Of  course 
there  was  the  usual  proportion  of 
the  ladykind..  Hundreds  of  pretty 
graceful  figures  would  you  see,  sit- 
ting on  their  horses,  witiii  ribbons  or 
&ncy  sprigs,  dark-blue  or  light,  and 
saying  '  I  am  Harrow,'  or  '  Louisa's 
Eton,'  as  naturally  as  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  brothers,  in  body  as  in 
mind,  through  all  the  scenes  they 
seem  to  know  so  well.  Each  held  a 
'collect  card/  and  was  as  fiEuniliar 


with  the  names  of  Buller  or  of  Lub- 
bock as  ladies  usually  are  with  the 
favourite  on  the  race  day. 

I  quietly  threaded  my  way  around 
the  ring,  both  back  and  front,  equally 
careful  not  to  tumble  over  those  pre- 
cocious little  brats  who  were  tidUng 
like  men,  as  to  a  voidthe  horses  of  their 
sisters,  who  seemed  for  the  nonce  to 
talk  as  exactly  as  possible  in  tone 
and  topic  like  Harrow  or  Eton  boys. 

But  tiie  ladies  were  not  all  so  sylph- 
like. Every  thirty  or  foriy  yards  I 
found  about  half  a  form  monopolized 
by  the  superfluous  breadth  and 
crinoline  of  some  lady  that  looked 
more  Bloomsbury  than  Belgravian ; 
and  since  nearly  eveiy  one  of  those 
very  important  younger  fry  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  a  year — ^when  would 
they  ever  earn  and  repay  half  the  sum 
so  credulously  invested?— we  natu- 
rally asked  ourselves.  What  could 
these  rural  and  suburban  matrons 
want,  looking  so  anomalous  among 
the  fashionable  throng?  Some  wo 
found  were  Eton  dames  and  Harrow 
matrons,  or  wives  of  substantial  shop- 
keepers who  had  thrived  and  fattened 
on  the  respective  colleges  till  they 
felt  an  interest  and  identity  in  their 
&te  and  fortunes;  and  not  a  few 
seemed  evidence  of  the  &ct  that  Eton 
is  not  wholly  aristocratic,  but  that, 
as  once  we  knew,  the  young  marquis 
may  stand  side  by  side  in  claas  with 
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the  son  of  the  milliner  who  decks  his 
noble  mother  on  a  court  day. 

Snch  were  the  component  ports 
of  the  compact  circle  which  made 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground  look  like 
tiie  lists  of  a  tonmament,  while 
'behind  the  ropes' — though  ropes 
imhappily  there  were  none— aknost 
every  coronet  in  town  might  be 
seen  on  the  panels  of  four-in-hand, 
drag,  phaeton,  chariot,  brougham,  or 
eoortly  waggonet,  many  of  which 
were  duly  Fortnum-and-Masoned, 
and  came  prepared  to  make  a  spread 
and  have  a  pic-nic  between  the 
innings. 

And  to  a  state  of  decidedly  'dead- 
lock' these  carriages  had  soon  be- 
come. One  friend  we  saw  driring 
innocently  into  the  thickest,  think- 
ing, '  good  easy  man,'  to  look  on  for  an 
hour  and  then  feuse  about  and  read 
the  issue  of  the  contest  in  next  day's 
'  Morning  Post'  We  just  saved  him 
from  the  fiEite  of  others  whose  car- 
riages had  to  bide  their  turn  till 
d^t  o'clock.  But  meanwhile  all 
bore  colours.  Even  whips  and 
horses'  heads,  as  well  as  button- 
holes, showed  the  coloius  of  '  our 
boy's  school;'  and  we  could  not 
move  arotmd,  on  tho  usual  voyage 
of  discovery  to  see  who  was  there, 
without  being  challenged  to  declare 
our  party.  To  Harrow  we  said  we 
most  inclined  because  it  was  their 
turn  to  win ;  and  all  we  wish  is  that 
every  match  may  leave  the  com- 
batants only  the  more  eager,  'just 
to  try  that  over  again.' 

In  this  way  was  Lord's  being  &st 
changed  into  an  amphitheatre  when 
some  one  looked  at  his  watch  and 
said, 

'  It  is  about  time  for  the  express 
trains  from  Windsor  and  Harrow; 
for,  as  yet,  only  the  Elevens  are 
here,  with  a  few  stragglers,  absentees, 
and  younger  brothers,  with  boys 
from  other  schools  who  look  up  to 
Eton  and  Harrow  as  the  f&voured 

of  Ibe  land,  but  soon  you  will  see ' 

While  yet  he  spoke  there  came  a 
swarm  of  light-blue  ribbons  and  of 
darks— every  cab  at  the  stations  was 
crammed  with  '  fellows '  without  re- 
gard to  the  licence  to  carry,  and  all 
came  racing  to  the  ground  together ; 
and  great  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Etonians  when  they  found  Tritton 


'well  in,'  and  such  figures  as  3, 100, 
26  on  their  telegraph :  every  small 
boy  could  decipher  this  as  implying 
'  three  wickets  only  down,  100  runs 
got  when  the  last  man  was  out,  and 
26  the  last  man's  score ' — ^and  more 
stunning  now  than  ever  all  the 
usual  rfiouting  of  'Well  hit'  or 
'  bowled '  was  heard  from  those  shrill 
pipes  which,  by  the  very  degree  of 
their  shrillness,  tell  the  time  of  day 
to  any  experienced  looker-on. 

We  were  standing  by  an  elderly 
gentleman,  an  Etonian  of  18 12,  who 
had  annually  watched  the  school 
matches  till  he  had  learnt  to  gene- 
ralize—  knew  all  the  phenomena, 
even  the  natural  history  of  the  biped 
schoolboy  —  and  after  much  voci- 
ferous shouting,  yclept  'chaff,'  our 
friend  remarked,  'These  fellows, 
you  will  find,  always  get  rather 
hoarse  about  five  o'clock,  and  then 
we  shall  feel  a  little  more  comfort- 
able.' This  proved  true:  still  the 
said  cheers  and  counter  cheers  were 
at  times  amusing,  though  to  some 
we  take  exception  as  not  quite 
generous. 

Cheers  of  encouragement  are  na- 
tural enough,  but  cries  of  'well 
bowled,'  ironically,  or  '  tE^e  him  off,' 
when  an  opponent  is  not  for  the 
moment  quite  doing  himself  justice, 
this  is  not  £sur  in  a  game  which 
depends  so  much  on  nerve  and 
freedom  from  irritation.  But  what 
was  '  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  '—we 
actually  heard  a  jeer  at  one  who  was 
bowled  out  first  ball!  Now  every 
true  cricketer  has  a  {feeling  for  a 
poor  fellow  who,  after  he  has  been 
heart  and  soul  for  weeks  practising, 
and,  perhaps,  picturing  to  himself 
the  score  he  may  add  to  his  side  in 
the  great  school  match,  is  doomed 
first  ball  to  hear  that  most  painful 
sound  of  rattling  stumps  oehind 
him,  and,  looking  back,  to  find  it 
true,  and  who  then  has  to  walk 
back,  looking  sedulously  at  his  toes, 
swinging  his  bat  in  a  most  vain 
affectation  of  indifference,  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  pavilion,  to  hear  (how 
often  I),  after  many  a  question, '  How 
did  that  happen?'  his  disaster  attri- 
buted to  the  very  filing  about 
which  he  feels  most  sore ! 

So,  henceforth  remember,  my 
young  friends,  and  beware  of  aU 
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snch  jokes  as  itiiii  a  day  of  pleasnie 
into  pein.  For,  really  these  things 
were  no  trifles  on  that  eyentful  day. 
There  was  scarcely  one  player  on 
either  side  but  had  a  &ther,  mother, 
lnx)11i6r,  sister  looking  on,  and  not 
a  few  had  the  whole  fEunily  tree, 
tronk,  twigs,  and  branches  alto- 
gether, with  eyes  converging  to  'onr 
Harry  at  that  wicket  See  now— 
now  he  is  going  to  have  the  ball.' 
Yes,  and  all  with  hearts  so  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  and  pride,  and 
interest  on  the  credit  the  boy  should 
do  himself  before  the  assembled 
thousands,  that  the  excitement  of  ad 
election,  and  the  steady  increase  of 
the  poll,  is  the  only  event  in  life 
which  will  at  all  help  one  to  realize 
tlie  zest  with  which  every  run  was 
added— valued  as  the  miser's  gnineas 
—to  the  family  score-paper. 

If  any  one  of  my  readers  was  so 
luckless  as  not  to  have  been  there  to 
see,  he  must  picture  Lord's,  re- 
sounding as  it  did  with  all  these 
cries  and  cheers,  turned  by  five 
o'clock  into  a  dose  arena  like  a  com- 
pact and  dense  ring-fence.  The  car- 
nages, mixed  with  horsemen  and 
horsewomen,  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
massive  background.  Before  tiiese 
were  rows  of  forms  with  thousands 
seated,  and  as  many  looking  over 
each  other's  shoulders,  who  thus 
presented  a  second  and  a  third  level, 
while  before  all  these,  again,  were 
rows  of  sitters  on  the  grass,  with 
small  boys  at  their  feet,  graduating 
to  a  fringe  or  as  pebbles  on  the 
beach. 

In  truth  there  were  almost  too 
many  spectators  for  the  &ir  issue  of 
the  fray.  Every  hard  hit  involved  a 
kind  of  hunt-the-slipper  among  the 
sitters.  One  ball  was  heard  cannon- 
ing from  the  panel  of  a  carriage ;  and, 
how  tho  circular  glass  of  a  certain 
lady's  brougham  escaped  fracture 
from  another  ball,  whicn  came  from 
Mr.  Lubbock's  bat  just  where  we 
were  standing,  was  to  us  a  marvel. 
Many  a  ball  was  stopped  by  the 
dense  rows  of  spectators  for  'twos' 
which  had  else  been '  fours,'  though, 
as  a  set  off,  the  fieldsmen  were  in 
some  cases  much  hmdered  by  the 
throng. 

As  the  game  was  commencing,  the 
betting  was  about  even,  though  the 


Etonians  were  the  &vourites  at 
choice.  The  ground  for  the  wickets 
had  been  prepared  with  more  than 
usual  care,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  ground  remains  in  the  same 
disgraceftd  condition  which  has  been 
so  often  remarked.  Let  us  hope 
this  autumn  something  will  bedone^ 
for  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
•two  clubs  simply  bent  on  matching 
theit  strength  together  would  ever 
choose  Lord's  for  their  arena.  The 
prestige  of  Lord's  and  the  West  End 
situation  will  not  alone  secure  a  pre* 
ference  while  so  fair  a  stage  as  the 
Oval  is  available.  In  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  ground  we  hardly 
did  the  Harrovian  fielding  justice 
on  the  first  day.  Indeed  we  fioared 
they  were  decidedly  inferior,  but 
when  once  used  to  we  ground,  and 
their  confidence  established,  one  of 
the  oldest  players  present  agreed  witii 
us  that  he  had  never  seen  so  much 
ground  covered  by  an  Eleven  be- 
fore. The  very  large  number  of 
hard  hits  stopped  for  'singles'  sur- 
passed anything  we  had  ever  ob- 
served before. 

One  observation  was  forcibly  thrust 
upon  us--youth  is  the  season  for 
cricket  Irom  seventeen  to  twenty 
is  the  age  of  the  greats  quickness 
and  elastic  spring.  As  I  happened 
to  be  standmg  by  an  old  player, 
who,  like  myself,  almost  regretted 
he  had  left  off,  we  both  remarked 
that  now  we  could  indeed  realize 
the  filing  off  from  our  former  selves. 
'  Yes,'  said  he, '  that  is  fielding ;  that 
is  what  we  used  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  used  to  be.  Bless  me,  we 
are  quite  cripples  in  comparison, 
and  half  the  All  England  Eleven 
compared  with  these  fine  big  boys, 
with  strength  enough  and  spring 
and  energy  to  spare,  look  st&f  as 
alligators  too.' 

As  to  the  game,  we  do  not  think 
it  necessaiy,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  enter  into  detail,  although  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  the  most 
successful  batsmen,  as  Hornby  and 
Grimston  on  the  one  side,  Tritton, 
Frederics,  and  Lubbock  on  the 
other,  will  remember  their  score— ay 
and  not  be  above  talking  of  it,  how- 
ever high  their  honours  at  the  bar 
or  the  senate,  to  their  dying  day. 
Why,  '  old  fellows '  of  either  school 
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of  fifty  years  and  upwards  did  we 
hear  talking  their  school  match  over 
again,  with  memory  firesh  and  looks 
as  animated  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day I* 

We  shall  be  contented  to  observe 
that  the  game  was  interesting  to  the 
last,  and  ended  in  a  state  to  leave 
both  parties  something  to  say  for 
themselves.  Each  could  argue,  with 
some  little  cause  to  show,  how  the 
game  would  have  been  theirs  had  it 
only  been  played  out ;  and  as  to  this 
playing  out,  had  a  third  day  been 
possible,  such  was  the  excitement, 
that  we  doubt  if  Lord's  would  have 
held  all  the  people  who  would  have 
thronged  together  to  see  the  fortune 
of  the  fray  decided. 

To  sp^  of  the  various  ups  and 
downs,  as  the  Eton  Eleven  went  in 
first  the  stand  made  by  Tritton  and 
Frederics  looked  at  one  time  very 
unpromising.  To  us  especially,  who 
looked  not  only  to  the  i^reedom  of 
the  hitting  but  to  the  style  and  pro- 
mise of  the  play,  the  conclusion  was 
inevitable :— If  Eton  men  have  so 
fine  a  form  of  play  as  this  in  the 
school,  they  will  not  be  beaten  to- 
day ;  for,  two  players,  young  or  old, 
with  better  use  of  the  bat,  we  never 
saw,  especially  considering  that  each 
stoCNi  up  every  inch  a  man.  There 
are  not  five  players  we  could  men- 
tion whose  position  at  the  wicket, 
in  'playing  tall,'  would  compare 
with  theirs.  We  saw  no  unsigntly 
stooping  on  the  bat;  the  bat  just 
touched  the  ground  as  if  to  ascertain 
the  line  of  the  wicket  (as  Hay  ward 
does),  and  then  was  thrown  back 
with  free  wrist  and  arm,  and  each 
of  these  players  commanded  every 
inch  of  ground  that  this  natural 
height  would  allow. 

ik  this  nervous  point  of  the  game 
while  these  stubborn  foes  were  yet 
unmoved,  more  than  once  there  was 
a  little  council  of  war  held  upon 
the  field  and  a  change  decided  in  the 
bowlers ;  but,  as  generally  happens, 
when  once  tiie  two  stickers  were 
separated  all  went  so  swimmingly 
as  quite  to  baffle  computation  and 
show  their  fears  were  vain. 

But  when  the  last  man  was  out, 
and  184  were  the  ugly  figures  to 
go  in  against,  knowing  as  we  do 
the  chances  of  the  game,  partictilarly 
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at  Lord's,  and  knowing  also  how 
rarely  young  players  do  themselves 
full  justice  on  occasions  so  exciting 
we  certainly  thought :  that  Eton 
would  have  an  easy  victory ;  and  no 
sooner  did  they  begin  to  field  than 
at  '  long-leg,'  Lubbock,  whose  fame 
in  fielding  had  gone  before  him, 
seemed  to  be  so  well  supported,  that 
the  hardest  hits  would  rarely  score 
but  one.  Certainly  twenty  byes  ap- 
pear to  tell  no  fiiendly  tale  of  Eton 
fielding ;  but  the  state  of  the  groimd 
and  the  length  of  the  innings,  184, 
claim  iadulgence,  for  all  old  cricketers 
know  that  after  an  innings  has  ex- 
tended beyond  130  runs  the  long- 
stop  is  apt  to  flag,  and  then  threes 
and  '^fours  with  fjEbst  bowling  come 
apace  on  a  lively  ground. 

However,  much  as  was  the  work 
cut  out  for  Harrow,  they  quickly  ap- 
peared in  a  £Bir  way  to  do  it.  The 
Eton  bowling  soon  seemed  weak, 
and  the  Harrow  batting,  with  Hornby 
and  Grimston,as  soon  seemed  strong. 
Twenty  runs  were  made  when  the 
first  wicket  fell,  and  ninety-five  more 
were  made  before  the  second  fell — a 
stubborn  resistance,  which  also  called 
councils  of  war  aud  many  a  change 
among  the  Etonians  too.  But  mean- 
while time  was  going  on,  the  shades 
of  evening  were  already  lengthening, 
and  ardently  did  Harrovians  hope 
the  same  good  wickets  would  remain 
standing  when  time  was  called: — 
because  then,  with  a  little  early  prac- 
tice, things  would  look  most  promis- 
ing for  the  morrow.  Ana  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  telegraph  re- 
corded '  174  runs  for  three  wickets' 
when  the  mass  of  carriages  began  to 
move— or  rather  try  to  move— and 
thus  to  realize  something  like  the 
difficulties  of  the  ice-bound  navi- 
gators at  the  north-west  passage. 

Not  a  few  EArrovians  all  that 
evening  were  speculating  on  the 
delightful  &ct  that  all  the  runs 
within  eight  were  made ;  two  good 
men  were  in  and  six  more  remained 
to  follow;  and  sanguine  were  the 
calculations  of  beating  Eton,  and  per- 
haps in  a  single  innings.  Oertamly 
the  position  of  Harrow  was  a  safo 
one.  'Win  we  may  but  lose  we 
cannot.  For,  if  the  Eton  score  runs 
long,  time  will  run  short,  and  the 
game  will  end  in  "  a  draw." ' 
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Howeyer,  if  three  Tnckets  produce 
174,  it  does  not  follow,  in  cricket 
aritiimetic,  that  ten  wickets  will 
iiierefore  make  triple  that  amount ; 
and  next  day  the  other  seven  wickets 
fell  for  94j  making  the  Harrow  in- 
nings of  268  against  the  184  of  Eton! 

This  gave  another  torn  to  the 
game  —  Eton  had  84  to  wipe  off 
before  a  ran  could  count  against  the 
adversary  I 

In  this  innings,  or  rather  (mdngs, 
Mr.  Boiler^  who  had  been  lame^  and 
WBA  even  allowed  a  runner,  took 
the  hall,  and  soon  showed  how  much 
the  loss  of  his  bowling  in  the  first 
innings  prejudiced  his  side,  for  he 
now  got  by  catch  or  bowling  six 
wickets!  But  Eton  soon  'got  a 
hold.'  Mr.  Tritton,  who  had  scored 
91  in  the  first  innings,  added  58, 
when  he  was  beautifully  caught  by 
Grimston,  second  to  none  of  the 
Harrow  field,  though  good  men  all. 

Thismade  149  runs  to  Mr.  Tritton's 
bat  alone,  nearly  the  largestj  score 
ever  added  by  one  bat  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  school  matches.  Mr. 
Meyrick,  for  Winchest^,  in  1826, 
beat  this  score  byQne,making  4  and 
146,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  for  Eton,  in 
1841,  made  152,  haying  only  one 
innings,  but  on  neither  of  these 
occasions  was  the  bowling  as  good. 
When,  after  this,  Mr.Lubbock  proved 
to*be  in  his  play— he  had  been  caught 
without  a  run  in  the  first  innings— 
the  Eton  batsnmn  soon  cleared  off 
all  arrears,  and  the  figures,  amidst 
hearty  cheers,  ran  up  by  tens,  most 
rapidly,  till  201  was  the  balance  to 
try  the  mettle  of  the  Harrovians. 

'And  why  should  we  not  have 
made  them? — ^We  made  67  more 
than  that  number  in  our  first  in- 
nings. Our  batting  would  have  been 
all  the  bolder  for  the  practice,  and 
your  bowling  rather  "  used  up  "  by 
two  days'  hard  work.' 

'That's  all  very  well,  my  fine 
fellows,  but  we  had  got  the  runs ; 
while  you  had  yet  the  runs  to  get,  and 
a  stem-chase  is  a  long  one  always.' 

We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
what  was  said  on  both  sides. 

And  what  do  we  say  ? 

Why,  that  it  was  a  run-getting 
game,  and  308,  under  the  circum- 


stances, were  not  so  many,  for  the 
Eton  bowling  was  loose,  there  was 
no  well-set  and  compact  deliveiy 
about  the  Eton  bowlers,  and  sudli 
bowling  certainly  would  not  improve 
upon  acquaintance. 

We  call  it,  therefore,  a  very  fiiir 
'draw,'  anybody's  game,  and  all  the 
more  tantalizing  that  it  could  not 
be  played  out  And  as  to  the  value 
of  the  school  time— as  to  the  possible 
number  of  lines  that  might  have  re- 
mained, unconned  or  the ,  longs  and 
shorts  unmanu&ctured — there  was 
a  spirit  of  honourable  emulation,  all 
those  joyous  and  most  thrilling 
hours,  sent  like  a  vital  fluid  pulsing 
through  the  veins,  that  was  enough 
to  charge  those  youthful  hearts  with 
energy  to  prompt  to  noble  deeds  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  This  seems 
to  us  as  part  and  parcel  of  '  public 
education.'  To  turn  out  tiie  noblest 
part  of  Englimd's  sons  before  all  the 
first  families  in  the  land  just  once 
a  year,  and  let  them  feel  the  joys 
of  noble  enterprise,  when  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  leap  in  sympathy  with 
each  manly  effort — ^is  tiiere  any  mind 
so  narrow  as  to  deem  this  waste  of 
time  ?  No ;  rather  let  us  remember 
that  books  are  but  a  means  to  an 
&aA,  and  few  days  indeed  can  we 
find  in  life  that  teach  so  impressive 
or  so  pleasant  a  lesson  as  comes  self- 
taught  amidst  the  exulting  thousands 
who  muster  annually  at  the  school 
matches  on  Lord's  CMcket  Ground. 

The  match  just  passed  mi^ee  the 
thirty-eighth  contest,  of  which  Eton 
has  won  nineteen,  Harrow  sixteen, 
with  three  games  drawn. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  many 
players  known  to  fiune  who  made 
their  d^but  at  these  sdiool  matches. 
About  1 8  2  2  we  have  C.  Wordsworth, 
Herbert  Jenner,  and  Bqger  Eynas- 
ton;  about  1825  we  have  Lord 
Grimston,  Gapt  Davidson,  and  Ha- 
renc,  who  first  bowled  with  a  round 
arm  for  Harrow;  in  1827,  Hon.  E. 
Grimston, — his  son  it  was  whose 
style  (and  efifect)  gave  equal'pro- 
mise  in  the  match  described;  in 
1833-34,  Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  C. 
Taylor,  T.  Eirwan,  and  Broughton; 
in  1835,  W.  Pickering,  the  b^  field 
at  cover  ever  seen,  and  who  invited 
the  Eleven  of  Engliuid  to  America ;  in 
1836,  Anson^  Boudier,  and  others  of 
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more  recent  times,  too  many  to  enn- 
mei»te.  Indeed  n  leading  place  in 
the  Harrow  or  Eton  Eleven  lesolts 
at  once  in  a  place  in  a  Uniyersity 
Eleyen,  and,  if  leisxue  permits,  in 
the  principal  matches  at  Lord's. 

And  now  we  would  emphatically 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
school  matches  have  of  late  years 
remained  nnfinished.  The  reason 
is  that  they  have  been  played  daring 
the  school  time,  and  not,  as  for- 
merly, at  the  beginning  of  the  holi- 
days. While  the  same  system  con- 
tinues, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
same  nnsatisfactoiy  result  will  om- 
tinnally  lecnr,  to  the  serious  disap- 
pointment of  thousands,  tiU  the  in- 
terest of  the  match  will  be  destroyed 
altogether.  No  one  can  say  that 
on  this  last  occasion  the  players  did 
not  make  the  best  use  of  the  time 
allowed  theuL  The  cry  was  raised, 
'Pitch  the  stamps  early:  begin 
at  eleven,  and  the  dedsion  is  in 
your  own  power.*  But  not  so :  ex- 
perience shows  that  boys  cannot  be 
kept  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment through  the  many  hours  of  a 
l(Hig  sommer  day  without  tiring, 
and  then  the  play  becomes  loose — 
particularly  the  bowling  or  the  field- 
ing— they  can  no  longer  play;  their 
baldest  runs  come  apace;  -and  the 
Ty«if/»h  is  as  fea  [fxoui  a  finish  as 
ever. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  playing  in  the  holidays,  unless 
the  school  authorities  raise  a  diffi- 
culty by  sending  the  boys  home  at 
diflferent  times.  And  surely  the 
matches  are  of  no  little  importance, 
if  it  were  only  as  a  meeting  of  old 
schoolfellows  and  a  Pan-Hellenic 
assembling  of  patriotic  and  con^^- 
nJal  spirits.  Masters  need  not  di£h 
dain  to  encourage  the  feelings  which 
find>xpression  in  these  long-looked- 
for  days.  These  annual  contests  are 
not  the  mere  fiishion  of  a  day.  They 
date,  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
&om  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  oft-quoted  match  of  1805,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  played  for  Har- 
row on  thel^old  Lord's  Ground,  now 
covered  by  Dorset  Square,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  match  for  twenty 
years  of  which  the  score  is  pr&- 
serrod ;  further  scores  were  destroyed 
hj  the  burning  of  the  pavHioa^ 


which  occurred  between  the  first 
and  second  day  of  one  of  these 
identical  school  matches.  But  L^ 
Byron's  match  was  only  one  of  a 
series  in  which,  with  more  or  less 
regularity,  the  two  schools  from 
time  to  time  measured  their  strength. 
In  early  days,  before  those  &cilities 
of  travelling  which  now  so  readily 
transport  opposing  forces  to  the 
field  of  action,  the  school  matches 
were  played,  if  not  annually,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  times 
allowed.  They  were  played  at  such 
intervals  and  with  such  members  of 
each  Eleven  as  could  manage  to 
come  to  London.  This  irregular 
period  of  the  school  matches  ext^ded 
tothe  year  183a.  After  that  date  the 
matches  were  played  every  year  with- 
out intermission,  and  played  in  tiie 
holidays,  up  to  the  time  that  (about 
seven  years  since)  the  Head  MEUster 
of  Eton  interfered.  Every  one  of 
those  matches  was  finished,  and 
each  school  won,  we  think,  an  equal 
number— a  feet  highly  creditable  to 
Harrow,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
at  the  first  appointment  of  Dr. 
Yaughan,  twenly  years  since,  was 
reduced  in  numbers  to  seventy  boys. 
Of  course  for  years  the  numbers 
were  much  less  than  at  present,  with 
an  undue  proportion  of  little  boys 
too  young  to  play.  But  happily 
the  old  Harrovians,  the  Honourables 
Ponsonby,  Grimston,  and  their 
fiiends,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
rising  players,  but  did  no  littie  to 
adjust  the  balance,  and  from  the 
smaller  forces  contrived  by  precept 
and  encouragement  to  train  up 
enough  to  support  the  honour  of 
the  school. 

During  the  time  that  these  school 
matches  were  forbidden,  as  if  to 
make  the  best  of  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  show  how  unwilling 
men  were  to  allow  that  tJiese  annual 
contests  should  ever  cease,  a  match 
was  got  up  by  Etonians  against 
Harrovians,  the  players  to  be  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

At  length  the  Eton  Master  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  match, 
provided  it  was  played  during  the 
school  time;  and  the  Master  of 
Harrow,  believing  it  to  be  the  less 
of  two  evils,  concurred  in  the  same 
anangement^  and  allowed  two  days' 
T  a 
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holidays  for  the  Eleven.  This 
arrangement  for  playing  during  the 
school  time  the  Master  of  Eton 
deemed  necessary  to  obyiate  evils 
he  apprehended  from  boys  remain- 
ing too  long  in  London. 

WTiile  every  one  was  inquiring 
how  the  school  matches  could  once 
more  be  sanctioned,  we  claim  it  as 
our  own  suggestion  that  the  Master 
of  Eton  should  be  requested  to 
waive  his  prohibition  on  these 
terms:  that  each  of  the  Eleven 
should  satisfy  him  he  had  an  invi- 
tation to  the  house  of  some  friend 
who  could  be  trusted  to  stand  in  loco 
parentis  for  the  tima  Now,  beyond 
all  doubt,  there  is  many  a  man 
Imown  to  Eton  and  to  Harrow  who 
would  enact  the  part  of  a  duenna 
or  chaperon  of  the  male  kind, 
and^send  back  the  whole  ;;Eleven  as 
innocent-minded  as  he'  received 
them— for  the  no  small  consideror 
tion  of  having  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing his  young  fiiends  to  the  ground 
in  prime  condition  for  the  play. 

AVe  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
certain  evils  Sfgainst  which  the 
guardians  of  youth  do  well  and 
wisely  to  beware.  But  no  one  who 
saw  tiie  age  and  manliness  of  those 
fine  young  fellows  who  riveted  the 
admiring  eyes  of  thousands  in  July 
last  could  possibly  believe  that  *  the 
will '  would  ever  want '  the  way,'  or 
that,  whether  in  London  or  at 
Windsor,  any  safeguards  would 
avail  in  things  without  The  whole 
secret  is  diversion — blow  off  the 
steam  which  you  caimot  confine. 
A  man  cannot  be,  in  body  or  in 
mind,  in  two  places  at  the  'same 
time.  Only  excite  an  interest  in 
deeds  of  good  report,  and  many  an 
ill  deed  will  long  remain  undone. 
Once  bar  the  river  and  the  playing- 
fields,  and  we  envy  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  masters,  with  pent-up 
Rpirits  and  passion  rife,  in  such 
fearful  numbers  as  now  find  a 
sphere  and  a  safety-valve  for  their 
resistless  energies  in  a  healthful 
and  a  natural  direction.  But  it 
were  only  half  wise '  to  open  the 
playing-fields  without  making  their 
pastimes  popular  by  proposing  some 
end  worth  playing  for.  So,  the 
match  at  Lord's,  played  so  com- 
monly,'and  played  otU,  cannot  be 


regarded  as  any  trifling  or  unneoes- 
ary  indulgence.  The  match  tells 
at  once  upon  the  sports  of  Eton,  as 
those  sports  tell  beyond  all  question 
as  the  only  practicable  safeguard 
against  the  very  evOs  in  which  a 
few  days  in  London  are  foolishly 
supposed  to  make  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference. 

If  this  reasoning  were  ever  true, 
itlias  twofold  cogency  at  the  present 
day;  for  the  tendency  now  is  rather 
to  effeminate  and  unmanly  habits. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  a  studious 
man  to  have  no  diversions.  It  is 
equally  a  misfortune  to  the  idle  to 
have  no  resource.  With  the  habits  of 
a  cricketer  early  formed,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  superiority  in  one  point 
of  the  game  at  least,  many  a  man 
has  had  his  labours  lightened  or  his 
temptations  lessened,  who,  but  for 
so  fiEuscinatang  an  amusement,  would 
have  nothing  to  break  in  upon  a 
torpid  and  sensuous  existence. 

We  call  therefore  upon  all  old 
Etonians  to  exert  their  influence  to 
cause  the  matches  to  be  played  at 
that  time  only  in  which  they  are 
ever  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. Let  some  one  or  two 
fiunily  men  meet  the  laudable  wishes 
of  the  master  for  his  pupils'  safety, 
as  also  f(53r  avoiding  any  little  scrape 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  school,  and 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  any  re- 
quest so  reasonable  will  fiul  of  good 
results. 

While  speaking  of  youthftd  cricket- 
ers, we  may  make  some  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  E.  Grace,  now  in  Parr's  A.E. 
Eleven,  whose  remarkable  perform- 
ances] have  been  quite  the  event  of 
the  season. 

Mr.  E.  Grace  is  a  Gloucestershire 
man,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and 
from  childhood  famed  in  the  West 
Gloucestershire  and  other  country 
clubs.  His  fielding  is  first-rate ;  he 
can  take  anyplace  in  the  field,  being 
a  good  long-stop,  though  long-leg 
and  cover  are  ue  places  to  make 
the  most  of  him.  His  bowling  is 
decidedly  useful ;  for  he  bowls  un- 
derhand slows  as  well  as  fast  round- 
aim  ;  of  his  slows,  like  nearly  all 
slows  since  the  days  of  Clarke,  it  is 
enough  to  say  they  have  their  lucky 
days;  but  in  his  round-arm boiK;)ing 
he  has  great  command;  it  is  vezy 
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good  of  the  kind,  though  of  a  plain 
description. 

Bat  it  is  in  batting  that  Mr.  Grace 
has  won  his  chief  lenown.  He  ended 
last  season  with  his  great  innings  of 
192,  at  Canterbnry*  oad  this  season 
his  ayerage,  calculated  in  twelve 
first-class  matches,  or  ai  innings,  is 
jost  40!  Of  these  la  matches,  3 
were  against  All  England  Elevens, 
3  were  on  the  All  England  side 
against  from  18  to  aa  in  we  field,  2 
were  North  and  South  matches,  and 
the  other  4  were  fiist-dass  ooimtry 
matches. 

Such  an  average  is  great  indeed ; 
and  therefore  hundreds  of  amateurs 
hastened  both  to  Lord's  and  the  Oval 
to  witness  the  play  by  which  so 
much  was  achieved. 

But  the  strange  part  of  the  story 
is  that  no  small  proportion  of  old 
players  and  admitted  judges  were 
disappointed,  and  said,  'What I  is 
HaiB  Mr.  Grace?  Is  this  the  style 
by  which  so  much  has  been  done  ? 
This  is  by  no  means  the  play  ftom 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
expect  great  results.' 

The  question  is,  which  is  right, 
Mr.  Grace,  or  his  critics  ? 

Mr.  Grace  can  appeal  to  40  runs 
an  innings,  and  may  say, '  It  is  time 
to  adjust  your  standtffd  to  fit  the 
fact  of  my  play.  If  my  sjyle  is  not 
counted  good  play,  it  is  high  time  it 
were.' 

To  that  argument  we  reply  that, 
on  the  same  ground,  we  saw  a  gal- 
lant officer  (who  was  wounded  in 
the  Crimea)  playing  very  well  with 
one  hand;  but  is  that  any  proof 
that  both  hands  on  the  bat  is  not  the 
more  likely  style  to  answer  ?    No. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  right, 
a  winning  style  of  play,  though  much 
has  been  done  fDr  a  season  or  two 
with  the  wrong. 

The  exception  taken  to  Mr.  Grace's 
play  is,  that  he  does  not  play  straight, 
and  that  he  does  sometimes  jphiy 
across  wicket,  and  makes  divers 
'guess  hits'  hitting  for  the  rise,  be- 
fore he  sees  what  that  rise  will  be. 
By  this  last  error  we  saw  him  lose 
two  innings,  and  deserve  to  lose  a 
third.  But  even  with  these  two 
innings  thus  reduced,  his  average  is 
4o8tiU! 

Onee  more:  with  aU  the  luck 


there  is  in  cricket,  no  man  ever  saw 
another  make  50  runs  in  a. good 
match,  unless  there  was  not  only 
luck  but  good  play.  How,  then,  do 
we  reconcile  with  the  defects  of  his 
play  Mr.  E.  Grace's  scores  ? 

I.  Though  Mr.  Grace  does  not 
play  as  straight  as  Wisden,  Heam, 
or  Mr.  Trau  (few  do),  nor  any 
straighter  than  Iddison,  or  than 
Griffith  did,  before  his  improved 
style  of  this  season,  he  plays 
skaighter  than  he  appears  to  play. 
His  mode  of  taking  up  his  bat  is 
peculiar  and  very  unplayer-like,  giv- 
ing the  idea  of  crop-play;  still 
many  men  have  had  some  brilliant 
seasons  without  the  straightest  of 
play,  and  why  not  Mr.  Grace  ? 

a.  As  to  lus  guess  hits— but  too 
common  at  the  present  day —we  can 
only  suppose  tnat  he  usually  is 
rather  sparing  of  them ;  else  that  he 
reserves  them  till  'his  eye  is  well 
in,'  and  he  has  observed  the  uniform 
break  or  rise  of  the  ball.  One  or 
two  wild  hits  make  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  lookers-on,  and  the  fiact 
of  an  average  of  40  makes  us  think 
the  habit  is  overstated. 

3.  As  to  hitting  across  wicket; 
where  you  can  neither  see  the  rise 
or  command  the  pitch  of  the  ball, 
this  play,  though  dangerous,  is  quite 
compatible  witii  long  scores,  while 
the  eye  is  keen  and  the  player  in 
daily  practice;  though  all  experi- 
enced cricketers  distrust  such  play 
for  a  continuance.  Mr.  Grace  knows 
well  enough  when  he  is,  and  when 
he  is  not,  '  playing  the  game ;'  and 
no  doubt  every  mishap  tends  to 
bring  him  down  to  steady  play.  He 
plays  for  the  sport,  and  not  ]ike  the 
professionals  for  a  livelihood ;  so  no 
wonder  if  he  does  sometimes  indulge 
in '  sensation '  hits. 

The  great  advantage  he  has  over 
almost  all  of  the  great  players  of 
the  day  is,  that  he  has  got  up  his 
play  very  early  in  lifa  His  skill 
has  been  attained  before  hand  and 
eye  have  lost  their  quickness,  or  the 
days  of  superfluous  buoyancy  and 
elastic  tissues  have  passed  away. 
Mr.  Grace  played  well  at  thirteen 
years  of  age— being  one  of  a  fEunily 
of  cricketers,  playing  together  in 
their  own  field  as  soon  almost  as 
they  could  hold  a  bat.    Add  to  this 
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he  is  the  right  build  for  a  cricketer ; 
strong  and  active^  a  fast  runner, 
and  ^>od  thrower.  In  all  sports  or 
feats  of  mannal  dexterity,  the  great 
point  is  that  hand  and  eye  be  eariy 
educated  to  act  spontajieously  io" 
gether ;  and  for  1^.  Grace  the  ball 
never  seems  too  quick;  and  in  his 
back  play  he  has  always  time  enough 
and  to  spare.  But  let  no  one  suj)- 
pose  that  fine  play  comes  without 
painstaking.  Though  young  in  years 
he  is  old  in  experience;  for  early 
training,  proverbially,  goes  furthest 
We  strongly  suspect  that  many 
batsmen  fail  in  long  scores  from  want 
of  condition,  both  to  do  justice  to 
the  eye,  and  also  to  do  the  running. 
A  man  out  of  wind  is  shaky  and  dis- 
tressed, and  unequal  to  that  concen- 
trated energy  and  attention  on  which 
a  strong  defence  or  accurate  hitting 
depends.  And  twenty-two  is  a  fair 
age  for  running;  though  men  only 
a  few  years  older  feel  a  great  differ- 
ence. They  do  not  recover  so  soon 
or  so  completely  after  the  exhaustion 
of  one  or  two  fours.  Caffyn,  John 
Lillywhite,  and  Julius  Csesax  have 
rarely  made  the  scores  they  made 
when  under  or  about  the  age  of 


twenty-two;  and  Parr  was  in  the 
All  England  Eleven  when  only 
eighteen.  We  suspect,  therefore, 
tluit  many  a  fine  cricketer  is  lost  by 
being  put  in  training  too  late. 

Add  to  this  Mr.  Grace  takes  no 
stimulus,  not  even  tea;  he  plays 
npon  water,  and  smokes  not  at  all. 
Cricket  requires  a  cool  head,  and, 
above  all  other  qualities,  concentra- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  well  as  nervous 
energy ;  and  few  players  are  aware 
of  the  many  innings  that  have  been 
marred  by  that  jaundiced  eye  which 
results  from  beer,  or  by  that  devil- 
may-care  humour  which  is  caused 
by  tobacco,  as  well  as  by  liquor  of 
all  kinds :  any  old  sportsman  knows 
the  effect  of  beer  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember. The  man  who  boasts  '  he 
can  only  play  after  a  glass,'  or  who 
drinks  and  smokes  for  mere  idleness, 
must  never  hope  to  play  with  the 
cool  confidence,  the  strong  nerve,  or 
the  steady  hand  and  eye  of  E.  Grace. 
True,  wine  cheers  the  heart  of  man, 
and  a  cigar  relieves  the  fretted 
brain ;  but  surely  all  needful  stimu- 
lus for  youth  ought  to  be  found  in 
tiie  cricket-field  alone. 


LOBSTEB  SALAD. 

By  a  Cbcbtaceaii  Abiist. 

SH0W15G  THAT  LOBSTEKS  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  SEASON,  AND  WHERE  THEY 

ARE  FOUND: 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  COOK, 
AND  PAIO-ICUIARLY  HOW  TO  DIGEST,  THEM- 


CHAPTEEL 

WHAT  I  HAD  FOB  SDFFEB. 


ALL  the  travelling  world  axe 
fiEdly  aware— at  least  those 
who  visit  Berlin— and  who  does  not, 
now  the  daughter  of  our  beloved 
Queen  has  made  her  hcnne  there? — 
as  are  many  who  live  at  home  at 
ease,  and  read,  tJiat  a  Germanie 
appetite  ripens  about  mid-day,  and 
is  in  full  gastronomic  force  aboat 
3  p.  u.,  between  which  hours  I  be- 
lieve I  am  fu:  from  incorrect  in 
stating  that  the  whole  ciiy  of  Berlin 
— ^that  is  to  say,  every  inhabitant  it 
contains,  iiom  ^e  humblest  artisan 


to  tiioae  who  dwell  in  hotels  and 
palaces— go  through  the  pleasant 
ordeal  of  that  sensaal  indulgence 
vnlgariy  called  dining,  in  support 
ofnatote.  It  mattareth  little  wither 
the  repast  commences  with  oysten 
and  chablis,  glides  into  ioed  cham- 
pagne and  salmiSy  terminating  with 
mocha  and  cuiagao,  or  whether  the 
gastronomic  indulgence  be  simply 
greasiy  soup,  sausages,  and  saueir- 
kraut— they  dine. 

This  gratification  concluded^  the 
whole   male  sex,  and  at  times  I 
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greatly  fSBar  the  softer  sex,  are  ynmi 
to  assist  digestion  by  a  soothisg 
narcotic  dose  of  tobacco.  It  mat- 
teieth  litUe  whether  in  a  meer- 
schaum, a  rose-briar,  cigar,  or  ciga- 
rette, taken  it  is — of  course  only 
medicinally  and  narootiyely  —  by 
ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
subjects  of  the  monarch  who  de- 
clares he  holds  the  Prussian  so- 
vereignty by  the  will  of  God,  and 
not  by  the  yoice  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  my  subject  being  shell- 
fish, and  not  politics,  I  decline  to 
discuss  the  question. 

As  they  smoke  they  luxuriate— as 
who  does  notV— in  8(minolent  feelings, 
the -usual  attendutts  of  repletion 
and  tobacco-jaice;  and  thus  they 
slumber  till  the  shades  of  evening 
announce  that  another  sun  has  set. 
It  is  then  time,  ftiU  time,  to  be  up 
and  at  work  again,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  profit — ^generally  speak- 
ing, the  pleasure  takes  precedence 
— «iid  they  arise  from  a  horsehair 
60&  or  an  easy  chair,  or  at  times 
a  hard  bench,  and  go  forth,  some  to 
the  Opera,  some  to  the  theatre,  some 
to  Kroirs  garden,  some  to  far  worse 
places,  to  imbibe  beer,  in  long 
glasses— at  times  truly  bitter  beer — 
and  smoke  more  tobacco.  What 
satis&ctory  digestions  they  must 
have!  how  I  envy  them  1 

On  the  occasion,  however,  to 
which  I  desire  more  particularly  to 
allude — being  desirous  to  do  at 
Berlin  as  do  the  Berlinites— having 
dined,  I  went  to  the  Opera;  and 
then  and  there  reclining  in  a  very 
comfortable  ^orchestral  stall,  much 
at  the  time  to  the  benefit  of  my 
inward  man,  whatever  the  subse- 
quent efifect,  I  ei^oyed  the  well- 
appointed,  and  well-danced  ballet  of 
'Flick  und  Flock.'  I  believe  that 
most  strangers  who  have  visited 
Berlin  during  the  last  year  or  two 
are  as  well  aware  as  every  inhabit- 
ant of  that  constitutional  and  beer- 
loving  dty,  that  the  scene  opens 
with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkably 
fine  lobster— I  know  not  where 
caught,  or  by  whom  boiled— whose 
claws  not  having  been  cracked  for 
oonversicm  into  a  mayonnaise,  or 
salad,  or  sauce,  or  pegged  to  prevent 
injuiy  to  the  fingers  of  cooks  or 
mankind  in  general,  are  actively 


made  useof  to  the  personal  inconveni- 
ence of  any  and  every  individual  on 
the  stage  with  whom  the  marine 
intruder  may  come  in  contact— said 
lobster  being  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  displays  of  female 
understandings  I  ever  beheld. 

The  amusement  terminated,  I 
blushingly  admit  that  a  combina- 
tion of  lobsters  and  female  charms, 
soothed  by  sweet  music,  took  pos- 
session of  my  senses — the  former 
at  length  preponderating ;  that  no- 
thing could  suffice  me,  on  retiring 
to  my  hotel,  but  a  lobster  salad,  the 
only  company  being  the  lobster  and 
self.  In  fiict,  I  was  fully  determined, 
ere  I  sought  my  uncomfortable 
Prussian  bed  (in  which  I  generally 
found  myself  without  any  covering 
when  morning  broke),  to  sacrifice 
one  of  the  lobe^  tribe  to  my  anger 
or  pleasure— I  scarcely  recollect 
which— for  the  pinches  he  of  the 
ballet  had  inflicted  on  graceful 
ankles  for  my  amusement 

At  length  I  solved  the  problem 
by  determining  that  the  only  way 
of  giving  ample  satisfaction  to 
ankles  and  appetite  was  to  eat  up 
for  supper  the  largest  lobster  in  the 
house;  but,  alas!  after  leaving 
nothing  but  wreck  behind,  against 
all  the  rules  of  gastronomy,  I  washed 
it  down  with  a  pint  of  villanous 
Hockheimer,  at  a  thaler  a  bottle.  Oh, 
miserable  economy  1  instead  of  this, 
I  should  have  subdued  the  indiges- 
tive effects  of  the  rosy  shellfish 
with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  or  a 
glass  of  the  purest  old  cognac,  hot 
with,  or,  what  is  &r  better,  a  sneezer 
of  good  old  English  Tom,  hot  with- 
out. The  result  was  awfUl.  Scarce 
had  I  placed  my  head  on  a  soft 
pillow  tnan  I  snoozed.  Ah,  what 
a  painfal  snooze,  and  cruel  dreams 
came  across  my  fevered  imagina- 
tion. Alas,  that  wietohed  night! 
Shall  I  ever  cease  to  deplore  the 
rash  act  I  committed?  Perhaps 
the  lobster  was  scarcely  fresh.  I 
might,  being  alone,  have  eaten  too 
fust  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  horrid 
dream  I  experienced  is  fresh  on 
my  memory,  and  I  give  it  here.  It 
was,  my  firiends,  the  cause  of  my 
writing  on  the  lobster.  Not  that  I 
attribute  the  evil  effects  of  that 
miserable  night  of  dark  November 
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entirely  to  the  lobster  or  the  Hook- 
heimer,  but  a  combination  of  mental 
excitement,  created  by  a  curions 
taste  in  my  palate,  which  induced 
me  to  imagine  he  was  not  precisely 
in  season,  which  I  shall,  howeyer, 
hereafter  convince  my  readers  was 
an  error;  neither  do  I  consider  they 
affect  the  digestiye  powers  disa- 
greeably, if  eat^i  with  care;  for 
although  doctors  differ  on  the  sub- 
ject of  crustacean  food,  as  they  do 
€91  every  other  subject,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  lobsters  taken 
alive  from  the  .briny  ocean,  mixed 
with  crisp,  fresh-cut  lettuce,  from 
which  the  dew  of  heaven  has  been 
ahaken,  with  a  well-compounded 
sauce,  of  which  I  shall  supply  ample 
receipts,  the  acidity  being  corrected 
by  a  tumbler,  as  I  have  said— or 
even  two— of  London  old  Tom,  hot 
without,  has  no  evil  effects  whalr 
ever  on  the  human  interior,  but 
rather  creates  delicious  slumbers, 
combined  with  those  soft  and  sooth- 
ing mental  creations  which  float 
around  your  pillow,  as  you  lie  half- 
waking,  half-sleeping,  and  from 
which  we  all  know  the  agony  of 
being  aroused  on  some  duU,  cold, 
drizzling  morning,  to  be  told  you 
have  just  sixteen  minutes  to  shave 
and  pack,  and  jump  into  a  damp 
cab,  to  be  off  to  the  railway  on  a 
line  you  hate  to  travel  on. 


CHAPTEBn. 

A  NIGHT  IN  A  LOBSTEB  OAVERN. 

My  dream!  I  recollect  it  with  a 
vividness — even  though  I  have 
since  crossed  the  Atidmtic,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  visited  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe— which  needs  no 
levamishing  to  bring  out  its  agoniz- 
ing records ;  and  for  many  a  month 
subsequent  to  the  event — fiction,  or 
the  mere  effects  of  a  feverish  imagi- 
nation, as  it  might  be— I  looked  on 
a  lobster  with  a  shudder,  and  turned 
from  a  mayonnaise,  or  salad,  or  pat6 
with  disgust.  Indeed,  having  on 
one  occasion  helped  myself  to  a 
lobster  curry  —  fencying  it  was 
salmon— I  was  well-nigh  putting 
the  whole  table  into  hysterics  by 


the  loud  manner  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  abhorrence  of  the  act. 

The  day  previous  to  that  fiettal 
night  of  the  lobster  I  had  parted 
with  a  friend  whom  I  will  call 
Tatton,  he  being  en  rotUe  for  the 
city  of  the  Czar,  while  I  was  about 
to  return  to  my  fatherland.  Old 
England.  It  was,  as  for  as  I  can 
recollect,  about  two  a.m.,  when, 
turning  on  my  back  after  several 
restless  rollings  in  bed  fr^om  this 
side  to  that,  I  at  last  went  off  into  a 
heavy,  dull,  feverish  sleep,  me- 
thought  I  was  returning  witii  him 
from  a  London  theatre  about  mid- 
night, that  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
or  let  me  describe  it  in  less  vulgar 
terms,  a  desire  fDr  gastronomic 
indulgence,  came  over  us.  I  do  not 
clearly  recollect,  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  whether  it  was  he  or  I  who 
uttered  the  meritorious  suggestion 
that  we  shotild  purchase  a  couple 
of  lobsters— and  the  fi9u^  is  not 
important.  We  secured  tiiem  and 
pocketed  them,  and  having  done  so 
speedily  attained  his  lodgings  in 
the  West.  No  sooner  arrived,  after 
a  successfdl  hunt  for  the  lucifer^ 
matches,  than  Tatton  humorously 
hinted  that  I  should  make  myself 
useful,  which  I  did  by  spreading 
the  table-cloth,  by  deprivmg  two 
porter  bottles  of  the  wires  which 
secured  the  corks,  and  then  handing 
him  sundry  bottles  which  contained 
fhe  condiments  or  liquids  necessary 
for  the  concoction  of  a  most  appe- 
tizant  sauce — as  if  we  requirea  an 
appetite.  This  done,  he  proceeded 
in  a  most  artistic  manner,  with 
hanmier  and  knife,  to  dissect  the 
succulent  and  nourishing  shell-fish, 
splitting  them  from  he«td  to  tail, 
but  car^uliy  avoiding  the  escape  of 
any  of  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
interior  or  red  berries— they  were 
females — terminating  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  as  he  turned  to  me,  and  with 
a  comic  expression  of  countenance, 
as  if  he  gloated  in  their  torture, 
asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  lobster 
boiled.  On  my  replying  in  the 
negative,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
by  their  rosy  colour  tiiat  they  had 
possibly  been  compelled  to  undergo 
the  pamfnl  ordeal,  he  added,  witli 
another  diabolical  'Ha,  ha!'  which 
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OTen  now,  while  I  write  these  liiies, 
flounds  hideon&k  in  my  ears,  as  it 
did  on  that  dreadfol  night — 

'  You  may  well  say  painful  ordeal. 
Have  you  ever  tried  the  effects  of 
being  boiled  aliye  f 

'WeU,  let  me  tell  you.  They 
squeak  like  young  pigs,  in  a  tenor, 
shrill  tone — ha,  ha,  ha!— and  then 
they  open  their  claws,  and  spread 
out  their  tails  like  a  £m— grow  red 
in  the  face,  then  red  all  over,  and 
end  in  an  upside-down  roll  in  the 
boiling  and  bubbling!  water.  Such 
capital  fan,  I  assure  you — lively, 
Tery!  Chit  the  lettuce  carefully,' 
continued  Tatton — ^'not  too  large, 
nor  too  small'  (we  had  also  secured 
two  crisp  lettuces,  it  being  the  com- 
mencement of  ihe  lobster  season, 
when  our  sincere  allies  in  Paris 
inyariably'  suj^ly  Govent  Garden 
market  with  that  excellent  and 
sanitary  green  Ibod  called  the  Bo- 
man  lettuce,  unquestionably  the 
best  for  the  concoction  of  lobster 
salads),  while  he  carefully  spooned 
out  the  soft,  delicate,  and  creamy 
substance  &om  the  animal's  interior, 
as  he  did  80,  cahnly  adding,  'Did 
you  erer  think  of  the  Sensations  of 
a  lobster's  interior  when  <  the  hot 
water  penetrates  it?— ha,  ha! — and 
how  about  his  poor  legs?  I  am  not 
surprised athis  squealong— are  you  V 

And  thus  in  our  mad  humour  we 
joined  in  a  boisterous  laugh,  while  I 
was  carefully  ertracting  tiie  deli- 
doufi  flesh  from  the  shelly  cavities 
(rf  the  ammaJ,  the  recital  of  whose 
dying  agonies  had  caused  my  firiend 
80  much  enjoyment.  I  must  con- 
fess tbi^t  I  felt  somewhat  sad  when 
I  calmly  considered  the  amoimt  of 
agony  inflicted  on  animals  for  the 
daily  sustenance— -ay,  let  me  rather 
say,  the  gastronomic  indulgences 
and  sensual  gratifications  of  man — 
yes,  and  lovely  woman  also.  These 
philanthropic  reflections,  however, 
py  no  means  appeared  to  deter  me 
from  partaking  oopionsly  of  the 
salad ;  and  we  terminated  the  night 
—  I  deplore  to  write  it,  though 
truth  compels  me  to  admit  the 
fust,  dream  though  it  be  —  that 
Is  to  say,  about  three  A.if.,  we 
sang  together  in  admirable  time  and 
tone^ '  My  pretty  Jane,'  in  a  sort  of 


lachrymose,  &]setto  voioe,  under 
the  exciting  influence  of  two  quart 
bottles  of  Guinness,  and  about  three 
tumblers  each  of  gin,  hot  wiih,  uid 
only  one  knob  of  sugar—an  explansr 
tion  of  course  necessary  for  my  lady 
readers,  though  'tis  only  a  dream — 
and  we  swore  eternal  friendfl^p, 
shook  hands  about  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  said  good-night,  retiri^ 
to  bed  quite  sober  of  course,  not 
even  '  light,'  as  our  American  Mends 
have  it. 

It  might  have  been  about  four  a.h., 
I  cannot  positively  assert  the  time, 
when  I  thought  that  streams  of  hot 
oil  ran  down  me,  and  I  felt  an  op- 
pressive weight  on  my  chest  I 
tried  to  kick,  but  my  legs  refused 
to  move,  and  then  a  horribte  vision 
appeared  to  me.  Methought  I  was 
awake,  and  that  on  my  breast  I  saw 
two  ju\renile  lobsters  flapping  their 
tails,  and  ever  and  anon  crawling 
up  to  my  £a£e,  and  playfully,  only 
playfully,  pinching  my  nose  with 
their  claws.  In  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  cast  them  from  me,  as  one  does 
a  blue-bottle  fly;  no  sooner  did  I 
lay  hold  of  one  than  he  slipped,  like 
an  eel,  through  my  fingers. 

*  You  had  better  lie  quiet,' 
squeaked  the  yoxmgest  and  smallest, 
in  a  most  insolent  tone.  '  You  have 
no  power  over  ua  whatever ;  we  axe 
rapidly  growing  larger;  and  ere 
long  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  you  offl' 

Oh,  horror  of  horrors  I  '  Take  me 
where?'  I  exclaimed. 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!'  they  responded, 
'  you  will  soon  see.'  And  as  I  spake 
they  £^peared  to  become  lai^er  and 
larger,  until  they  rolled  off  me  with 
a  heavy  crash,  like  the  clattering  of 
armour,  and  stood  erect  by  my  bed- 
side on  their  tails.  The  diurk-purplo 
scaly  wretches  app^ured  to  me  at 
least  six  feet  high,  with  correspond- 
ing giant-like  claws,  which  seemed 
to  be  more  fitted  to  crush  iron  or 
stone,  tiian  flesh  and  bones. 

'  G«t  up,  get  up,'  said  the  larger 
and  darker  of  the  two,  staring  at  me 
with  his  protruding  eyes,  which 
penetrated  my  heart's  core  with 
agonized  feelings.  '  Get  up,  I  say, 
and  come  with  us.  The  night  is 
very  cold ;  we  shall  not  allow  you 
to  dress.' 
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'  But  for  goodness*  sake,  or  for 
decency's  sake/  I  replied, '  allow  me 
to  put  on  my  unmentionables,  that 
is,  my  merino  drawers.' 

'  Bosh,'  was  the  answer.  '  We 
have  to  slip  oxur  clothing  periodi- 
cally, and  go  about  wil£  ha  less 
than  a  shirt    Tour  merino  drawers 

be .'    I  cannot  write  the  word. 

And  as  he  uttered  them,  both  he 
and  his  companion  seized  me  in 
fheir  sharp  claws,  and  walked  me, 
in  my  wretched  deshabille,  helplessly 
between  them.  Ere  I  left  the  room, 
however,  I  must  add  that  they 
crammed  my  nightcap  into  my 
mouth,  to  preyent  my  roaring  or 
squeaking,  as  they  said,  for  help, 
causing  me  the  most  painftd  sensar 
tions  9f  sufiEbcation,  especially  as 
the  tassel  had  gone  far  into  my 
throat,  and  thus  they  dragged  me 
through  a  long  muddy  lane.  Alas, 
how  dreadful  were  my  sufferings! 
and  yet  my  mind  seemed  to  work 
even  in  my  sle^,  causing  me  to 
think  that,  did  I  escape  from  their 
dutches,  I  would  boil  some  score 
of  them,  and  conyert  them  into 
Balads,  curries,  and  patties.  And 
I  all  but  made  up  my  mind  to  in- 
vite the  whole  of  Europe  and 
America  to  a  lobster-salad  ;supper— 
Palmerston  on  my  right  hand,  and 
Lincohi  on  my  left. 

Meanwhile,  Messrs.  Lobster  led, 
or  rather  dragged  me  onwards, 
lacerating  my  flesh  with  their  sharp 
daws.  Scarcely  could  I  move  one 
leg  before  the  other.  My  ears 
began  to  bum  and  swell ;  my  brain 
was  literally  on  fire. 

'  We  do  not  intend  to  hurt  you 
much  now,'  exclaimed  the  smaller 
shell-fish,  who  hitherto  had  silently 
clawed  me;  '  but  we  shall  punish 
your  friend  severely.' 

'  But  you  do  hurt  me  abominably,' 
I  observed  very  meekly;  'look  at 
my  ears  how  they  bleed.  I  will 
walk  quietly  between  you;  but  do, 
I  beseech  you,  take  off  your  hands.' 
TMs  1  remarked  in  my  agony, 
weakly  imagining  that  I  should 
flatter  them  by  oropping  the  word 
claws. 

'  Claws,  sirl  claws  I'  bawled  the 
big  one;  'we  have  no  hands,  as 
you  very  well  know,  when  you 
ruthlessly  smash  our  claws  and 


extract  there&om  the  creamy,  lus- 
cious, nutritive  food  which  forms, 
barring  our  thighs,  the  most  de- 
lidous  portion  of  your  gastronomi- 
cal  midnight  debauches,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  matutinal  orgies,  for- 
getftd  of  our  agony,  while  you  de- 
stroy us  by  hundreds,  leaving  our 
children  to  mourn  in  the  briny 
ocean.  Claws,  sir ;  come  on.'  My 
supplications  were  in  vain.  On- 
wards I  was  pulled,  while  they 
walked  majestically  on  their  tails, 
the  brutes,  until  we  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  rocky  cavern,  where 
I beheld-Hih,  excruciating  horror! — 
a  large  caldron  suspended  from 
the  roof,  under  which  played  and 
crackled  a  bright  wood  fire.  Here 
I  was  desired  to  take  a  seair— with 
only  a  shirt  on,  recollect,  and  that 
unfortunately  one  of  my  shortest — 
on  a  heap  of  nutmeg  graters. 

In  this  miserable  plight  I  gazed 
with  agony  of  mind  on  the  caldron. 
I  heard  the  blazing  wood  cradde, 
and  saw  the  sparks  fly  upwards ;  I 
thought  of  pleasant  lobster  suppers, 
past,  never  to  recommence,  and 
listened  to  the  roaring,  boiling, 
bubbling  water.  No  other  sound 
met  my  fevered  brain  and  lacerated 
ears,  till  the  vdce  of  my  unfor- 
tunate companion,  Tatton,  came 
like  an  earthquake  on  my  sinking 
heart,  cryiuR  aloud  in  freoizied  ex- 
clamations for  hdp ;  and  forthwith 
I  behdd  him  earned  in  on  the  back 
of  an  enormous  lobster— a  dark- 
purple  monster  —  kicking  and 
screeching  farioudy,  while  several 
smaller  wretdies  were  vigorous^ 
employed  alternately  pinching  his 
legs,  arms,  and  body  with  their 
daws. 

Alas!  poor  fdlowl  how  bois- 
teroudy  he  howled!  how  shrill  were 
his  cries  for  mercy !  how  he  kicked 
and  fought!  it  was  all  of  no  use. 
Tom  JSayers  or  the  Benida  Boy 
would  have  been  mere  shrimps  in 
their  daws.  At  last  he  was  thrown 
on  the  stony  cavern  floor,  while  the 
laigest  lobster,  in  a  commanding 
voice,  exclaimed,  'All's  ready;  it 
boils  hard.' 

'  What !'  exdaimed  Tatton,  almost 
shrieking,  *  do  you  really  mean — T 
looking  piteouslv  at  the  caldron. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  shouted^  the  big 
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brute;  'do  we  mean?  Do  you 
mean,  when  you  boil  ns  by  scores? 
Of  course  we  mean.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  man  boiled  alive  ?  Of  course 
you  have  seen  many  a  lobster.  You 
express  its  sensations  so  practically. 
They  squeak  like  pigs,  ay!  We 
shall  hear  how  you  squeak.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  they  spread 
out  their  tails,  and  their  odious 
claws,  and  roll  their  protruding 
eyes.  Ha,  ha !  and  how  red  they 
pret  in  the  &.ce.  Your  &ce  is  pale 
enough  now,  my  gentleman.  We 
shall  see  the  effect  of  boiling  it' 

Conceive  my  position,  as  I  sat, 
or  endeavoured  to  sit,  bruised  and 
bleeding  on  the  nutmeg  ^ters, 
without  daring  to  move;  mdeed, 
I  could  scarcely  move  firom  fnght, 
anger,  and  pain  combined;  more- 
over, without  the  power  to  aid  my 
friend.  .  Indeed,  I  fully  imagined 
we  were  both  about  to  be  boiled 
aliv&  The  lobsters  were  too  many 
for  us.  Alas,  how  ghastly  Tatton 
looked  on  the  floor!  how  violently 
he  trembled  I  Drops  of  agony  seemed 
to  fidl  from  his  forehead ;  his  hands 
were  as  purple  as  the  lobster's 
claws. 

'  You  need  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  undress,'  said  one  of  the 
brutal  Crustacea.  It  appeared  ihey 
had  seized  him  ere  he  had  taken  off 
his  clothes,  or  the  gin  potations  had 
caused  him  to  be  neglectful  of  that 
usual  process  ere  he  got  into  bed. 

On  hearing  this,  I  could  no 
longer  contain  myself,  but  plucking 
up  courage,  as  I  wriggled  till  l^e 
blood  almost  streamed  from  my 
denuded  person,  on  the  nutm^ 
graters,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  subdued 
and  half-choking  voice,  'My  good 
friends,  most  amiable  crustacean 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  why  that 
oaldron?  you  really  do  not  mean 
to  b-b-boil  him.' 

'  Good  friends !  amiable  crusta- 
ceans !  bosh,  I  say  again,'  roared  Ihe 
big  lobster,  who  was  evidently  the 
superior,  the  grand&ther,  for  aught 
I  blow,  of  the  lobster  tribe.  '  Good 
eating  we  are,  you  mean,  when 
boOed.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  exclaimed  all 
the  lobsters,  now  gathering  around 
him,  and  giving  him  an  occasional 
pindi,  to  remind  him  of  his  living 


individuality.  'Dont  mean  to!  boil 
him!  Of  course  we  do.  Has  he 
anything  to  say  to  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, parents  or  friends,  ere  we  cast 
him  into  the  caldron  ?  It  is  thus 
we  are  served  by  male  cooks  in 
white  caps,  and  female  cooks  with 
red  noses.' 

'  Ye— ye— yes,'  muttered  poor  Tat- 
ton in  a  faint,  mild  voice,  making  an 
effort  to  tickle  the  lobster  nearest  to 
him  under  the  armpit,  that  is  to 
say,  the  clawpit  *  Ye— yes.  Spare 
me,  my  good  fellows.  I  swear 
in  future  to  respect  your  race.  I 
will  eat  no  more  lobster-salads,  no 
more  lobster-curries,  no  more  lob- 
ster anything.  I  renounco  lobster 
eating  for  ever.  I  will  get  into 
Parliament,  and  bring  in  a  blQ 
proving  that  lobsters  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  food  for  the  human 
species.  Henceforth  I  will  confine 
myself  wholly  and  solely  to  oyster 
suppers  and  half-and-half.' 

'  No  more  gammon,'  said  one  of 
the  young  lobsters ;  '  time  flies. 
Put  him  in,  granddad.  Lef  s  hear 
him  squeak  like  a  young  pig.  Open 
his  claws,  spread  out  his  tail — 
grow  red  in  the  &ce;  he  is  whito 
enough  now.  Give  him  an  upside- 
down  roll  in  the  bubbling  water. 
Such  capital  fun! — lively,  very. 
Then  we'll  eat  him.    How  jolly !' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  boy,'  said 
the  big  lobster.  '  And  you,  sir,' 
turning  to  Tatton, '  do  you  remem- 
ber your  words  when  smashing  two 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  satisfy 
your  craving  appetite,  while  that 
fellow  on  the  graters  there  cut  up 
the  lettuces  and  opened  the  porter  r 

'  Oh  yes,  sir !  I  assure  you  it 
was  all  a  joke.  I  pity  your  suffer- 
ings from  my  heart,  although  my 
gastronomic  feelings  may  have 
caused  me  to  err.  I  regret  having 
unwittingly  offended  you.  Have 
mercy!' 

*  Bah !'  rephed  the  big  lobster, 
'  for  centuries  past  our  race  have 
suffered  at  your  hands.  We  suf- 
fered and  submitted  as  little  boys 
at  school  submit  to  big  bullies ;  but 
we  have  caught  one  of  you  at  last ; 
and  may  your  fate  be  a  warning  to 
the  lobster  boUing  and  eating  world 
at  large!'  And  with  these  words  he 
clawed  him  up,  and  holding  him  for 
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half  a  mmute,  spite  his  ccmYnLsiye 
efforts  to  escape,  dropped  him  with 
a  tremendous  splash  mto  the  boil- 
ing, bubbling  crater  of  the  caldron. 
The  shrieks  of  agony  which  fol- 
lowed were  awfal.  I  fiunted— that 
is,  I  mean  to  say  I  awoke,  to  find 
myself  lying  on  my  back  in  my  shirt 
in  a  heayy  perspiration,  and  turning 
on  my  side  beheld  a '  kellner,'  that  is, 
a  German  boots,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
who  was  splashmg  and  pouring  an 
immense  pitcher  of  cold  water  into 
my  matntmal  bath,  while,  the  door 
b^g  open,  he  was  complaining  in 
a  lend  voice  to  another  kellner,  who 
ought  to  have  been  cleaning  boots, 
bat  who  was  doing  nothing  in  the 
passage,  as  to  tiie  absurdity  of 
English  travellers  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  wash  themselves  matuti- 
nally,  thus  causing  him  to  drag  up 
large  pitchers  of  water  from  the 
Spey,  which  ran  hard  by  my  hotel. 
It  was  the  splash,  doubtless,  of  this 
water  into  my  bath  which  termi- 
nated my  horrid  dream,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chattering  boots. 


Dreams  are  indeed  ofttunes  very 
strange :  nothing,  indeed,  appears  too 
absurd  for  a  dream.  Nevertheless, 
the  effects  not  seldom  remain  for 
days  together  on  the  mind,  leading 
oocasiozudly  to  unforeseen  events,  or 
rather  confirming  the  saying  that 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before.  My  bath  filled,  I  turned 
calmly  on  my  side,  and  slept  ddi- 
ciously  for  an  hour,  when,  having 
dressed  and  hailed  the  new-bom 
day,  I  proceeded  to  breakfiiist,  but 
no  lobster;  the  dream  literally 
haunted  me.  Time  and  patience, 
however,  get  through  the  longest 
and  most  dreaiy  day,  as  does  it 
many  other  unpleasant  phases  in 
life's  career.  I  have  long  since 
taken  courage,  and  eat,  have  eaten, 
and  intend  to  eat  no  end  of  lobsters 
and  lobster  salads.  And  as  I  have 
a  fellow-feeling  for  all  men,  I  wish 
them  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  animal  Lobster  in  its  na- 
tural state  and  in  its  gastronomic 
excellencies.  Therefore  I  sing  of 
the  Lobster. 


LADY  FELICIA. 


PEEFECT  in  graceful  luxury  was  the  room, 
Beplete  with  beauty,  laden  with  perfume 
Ijavished  from  flowers  half  drooping  with  thefr  bloom. 

Lady  Felicia,  rich,  high-bom,  and  fidr, 
Eeclining  in  her  velvet-cushioned  chair. 
Her  jewelled  fingers  toying  with  her  hair,— 

Dreamed,  as  all  women  dream,  and  none  but  they : — 

Duchess  and  peasant— girl  and  matron  gray, 

Each  hath  her  dream,— from  which  she  wakes,  coo  day 

And  thus  Felicia  sat  alone,  and  dreamed 
Some  pleasant  noon-tide  fiemtasy,  it  seemed. 
So  soft  the  lustre  in  her  eyes  that  beamed. 


'  Others  may  love  in  sunshine, — 7  would  fisun 
Share,  rather  than  my  loved  one's  joy,  his  pain. 
That  I  might  soothe  his  heart  to  peace  again. 

'  Others  may  care  for  riches— but  to  me 
It  seems  that  to  be  poor  is  to  be  free ; 
And  Love  is  mightiest  in  adversity. 

'  Who  will  may  have  worldnsplendour,  rank,  and  power ; 
Let  wc  be  to  my  love  his  life's  one  flower. 
Sole  cherished  in  an  else  deserted  bower 
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'  For  trouble  doth  two  Bjarits  much  unite : 
In  grief,  true  lore  gives  foith  so  clear  a  light, 
A&  stars  glow  brightest  in  the  darkest  night. 

*  Together,  there's  no  ill  that  we  need  dread  : 
Though  wrathful  clouds  should  gather  overhead. 
Through  darkness  each  by  each  would  safe  be  led. 

'  Together,  we  might  dare  all  storms  of  Fate, 
And  for  returning  calm  in  feith  would  wait ; — 
So  love  doth  strengthen— and  doth  consecrate. 

'  dad  in  this  armour  proof— so  true,  so  sure. 

We  should  be  brave  to  combat  and  endure. 

And  through  all  tainting  struggle  might  pass,  pure 

*  Eight  proud  were  I  love's  burdens  so  to  bear — 
Bight  fondly  would  I  claim  all  pain  to  share — 
Stnving  alway  to  ease  his  every  care. 

'  And  when  a-weary  with  the  world's  hard  strife. 
He  should  come  home,  as  to  a  holier  life. 
Finding  sweet  rest  and  peace  with  me— his  wife !' 

Upon  the  word  Felicia  paused  awhile. 

And  o'er  her  &ce  a  gleam,  half  blush,  half  smile. 

Stole — trying  its  sweet  gravity  to  beguile. 

Till  lips,  eyes,  cheeks,  their  lesson  had  been  taught. 
And  the  reflection  of  her  rosy  thought 
Even  her  dimpled  neck  had  fianjQy  caught.^ 

The  eyes  drooped  presently,  their  lashes  wet, — 
Ah,  complex  thoughts! — ^tumnltiioiisly  they  met, 
"While  the  low  whisper  came,—'  And  yet— and  yet—?* 

The  yearning,  asking  words  wwe  aD— no  more, — 
A  gentle  hand  unclosed  the  ehambor  door ; 
F^cia  started  up,— her  day-dream  o'&c. 

'  Nugent  is  waiting,  dear,  to  say  good-bye — 
He's  going  off  to  Spain,  immediately.' 
FeUcia,  white,  but  stately,  utteied— *  Why, 

'  That's  sudden,  isn't  it  ?'  and  tried  to  look 
Calm,  in  her  mother's  eyes.    Her  mother  took 
Her  soft  hands,  softly ;— then  the  young  girl  shoc^ 

From  head  to  foot,  in  desperate  undisguise. 
Until  the  tender  voice  said — *  What  is  this. 
My  burling?'  melting  in  a  long,  fond  |is& 

'  So  cold  to  him,  we  thought.    Yet— is  it  so? 
You — ^love  him  ?'    On  the  pale  dieek  came  a  glow. 
Felicia  whispered, '  I — I  did  not  know * 

Then,  like  a  frightened  bird  that  seeks  its  nest. 
She  drooped  her  head  upon  her  mother's  breast. 
And  in  fiunt  sobbings  told  her  all  the  rest 

«  *  *  « 

And  Nugent  is  of  lowly  birth,  of  course— 
A  struggling  Worker— artist,  or  e'en  worse. 
Perhaps  a  poet,  with  a  poet's  purse  ? 
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And  she  will  be  his  cherished  flower— his  ligh*> 

Sole  shining  on  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

To  help  and  solace  him  through  Life's  sore^flght? 

Ah! — ^womanly  consistency's  a  x)earl 

Of  infinite  rareness.    She  was  but  a  girl 

Who  dreamed  that  dream,  the  while  she  loved— the  Earl. 

Yes,  one  of  England's  prondest    Wealth  and  power 
Are  hers,  who,  dreaming  in  that  idle  hour. 
Aspired  to  love,  aa  life's  sufficient  dower,— 

And  dared  to  wish  for  sorrow,  pain,  and  care. 
Alas!  feir  Countess,  these  come  everywhere— 
To  golden  palace,  as  to  hovel  bara 

While  Love,  the  strengthening  and  healing  one, 
Shineth  on  all  as  he  hath  ever  shone— 
Dwells  in  a  hut,  but  does  not  spurn  a  throne. 


Drawn  by  XT.  Mcrgart, 

ALONE  WITH  THE  TIDE.— A  Sea-side  Sketch. 
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ME.  TEAFFOED  CAEE'S  BUSINESS  JOUENEY. 
9  J^eaJQre  iUimance. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'Y7&AT  A  PIECE  OP  IMPEBTINENOe!' 

ADDINGTON  train,  Sir?    No,  sir. 
One  twenly,  half  an  hour  to  wait.* 

Half  an  hour  to  wait !  and  he  had 
already  waited  till  his  patience  was 
exhausted.  How  was  he  to  get 
through  another  thirty  minutes? 
The  Sydenham  trousers  had  ceased 
to  interest  him ;  the  instractions  of 
Mr.  Eodgers  for  self-measurement 
struck  him  as  disgustingly  impor- 
tunate ;  the  point  blank  inquiries  as 
to  why  he  persisted  in  suffering, 
when,  for  a  certain  number  of  post- 
age stamps  a  cure  might  be  obtcuned 
for  any  and  every  evil  under  the 
sun,  seemed  to  him  i)ositively  inso- 
lent ;  and  yet  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  examine  them.  It  wasn't  his 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
whom,  as  he  would  have  said  just 
then,  no  fellah  could  understand, 
and  his  time  was  really  precious. 
He  walked  up  the  platform  and  put  one  foot  lazily  on  the  portmanteau 
labelled  with  his  name-^Trafford  Garr ;  he  watched,  lazily  also,  the  un- 
loading of  a  train  just  arrived  from  the  terminus  to  which  he  was  bound :' 
he  stood  back  against  the  wall  to  keep  out  of  the  crowd  of  scared-looking 
passengers  who  knew  where  they  wanted  to  go  perhaps,  but  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  how  to  get  there,  and  who  were  one  and  all  personally  in- 
jured by  the  neglect  of  the  harassed  porters. 

Mr.  Carr  was  a  Saxon-looking  man,  with  blue  eyes  that  twinkled  just  now 
with  a  gleam  of  amusement  which  perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  hide,  as  he 
looked  at  the  motley  assemblage  fanung  and  fretting  before  him.  He  had 
brown  hair  which  curled,  and  a  moustache  which  would  not  curl,  and  he 
was  twisting  the  latter  into  all  sorts  of  odd  contortions,  when  a  little  child 
ran  foul  of  tiie  portmanteau  and  tumbled  over  it 

*  Ckmfound  the  whole  crew  of  nursemaids !'  muttered  Mr.  Carr,  picb'ng 
np  tiie  child  nevertheless,  and  setting  it  on  a  pair  of  unsteady  le^  As  he 
stooped  for  this  purpose,  it  seemed  that  something,in,  tb^  ^a  of  >}nclaimed 
luggage  on  the  platform  caught  his  eye,  and  he  staVtdd  iotJtsiXQi,  'i^  examine 
it  more  closely. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  IV.  V 
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'Claim  your  luggage,  please/ 
shouted  an  official  yoice  at  his  ear. 
'That  yours,  six?' 

'Nol'  said  Mr.  Canr.  *Wait  a 
bit.' 

He  was  bending  down  over  a  hol- 
land-covered  package,  and  had 
actually  turned  the  leather  address 
case  round,  so  that  he  might  be 
quite  sure  of  its  contents,  when  a 
gentleman's  silver-topped  cane  fell 
with  rather  a  smart  rap  upon  tho 
trunk,  and  a  gentleman's  voice  eja- 
culated sharply, '  Mine,  sir.* 

.Mr.  Carr  had  the  grace  to  redden, 
and  to  gulp  down  tibe  insane  desire 
he  felt  to  retort, '  You  tell  a  fib,  sir.' 
For  he  did  not  believe  that  the  pack- 
age in  question  belonged  to  this  gen- 
tleman, nor  yet  to  his  sister,  who 
stood  beside  him— his  very  image — 
frowning  down  her  haughty  indig- 
nation upon  the  inquisitive  inter- 
loper. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  muttered 
Mr.  Carr.  He  got  a  nod  from  the 
young  man,  and  he  had  the  comfort 
of  hearing  the  lady  say,  with  tolera- 
ble distinctness,  'What  a  piece  of 
imi)ertinence  !* 

Mr.  Trafiford  Carr  went  back  to 
his  portmanteau,  but  the  half-hour 
which  a  minute  ago  had  seemed  so 
interminable  a  period,  suddenly  be- 
came a  brief  span,  passing  all  too 
quickly  for  the  whirl  of  thoughts  in 
Ms  head  to  shape  themselves.  The 
brother  and  sister  were  personally 
unknown  to  him,  but  the  big  *  Kivers' 
which  marked  some  of  the  luggage 
struck  him  as  familiar  in  connection 
with  the  name  he  had  examined  in 
that  leather  case.  Was  the  owner 
of  the  name  travelling  with  these 
people  ?  And  if  so,  whither  ?  And 
what  was  it  to  him  ? 

Business  called  him  to  town ;  in 
fact,  it  was  business  with  his  lawyers, 
the  importance  of  which  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  until  now. 
But  after  all,  what  could  they  possi- 
bly want  witii  him?  He  knew  no- 
thing of  legal  matters;  he  could 
not  be  of  the  least  practical  use,  nor 
his  presence  of  the  least  importance. 
Indeed,  it  was  very  probable  that 
they  woxdd,  manage  a  great  deal 
better  witjknit  "han'  than  with  him. 
He  began  to  feel  rather  angry  with 
his  lawyers  and  aggrieved  at  the 


notion  of  obeying  their  summons. 
And  at  this  juncture  the  brother  and 
sister  passed  him  again. 

*  You  see  to  tlie  luggage,  Antony .^^ 
said  the  latter ;  '  I  am  going  to  look 
for  mamma  and  Ellinor.' 

A  sudden  contraction  of  Mr.Carr's 
face,  and  a  whiteness  which  came 
over  it  just  then,  announced  that  his 
resolution  was  taken.  A  mad  reso- 
lution, perhaps,  formed  on  a  mo- 
ment's impulse,  but  not  to  be  moved. 
He  followed  the  sist^  at  a  distance 
down  the  platform,  and  saw  some 
one  join  her— an  elderly  lady  and  a 
young  one.  As  the  face  of  this 
latter  turned  for  a  moment  in  his 
direction,  he  drew  a  sharp  breath 
and  stood  still,  but  she  did  not  see 
him.  They  were  getting  into  one 
of  the  oftrriages  of  a  train  going 
directly  out  of  the  &ngs  of  hi^ 
lawyers.  He  walked  on  quickly 
and  became  aware  that  his  fingers 
were  trembling  as  he  reached  the 
telegraph  office  and  dictated  a  rapid 
message  concerning  sudden  business 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  in  town  that  day ;  then  he  passed 
through  the  booking-office,  caught 
up  his  p<Mrtmanteau,  and  made  a 
rush  for  a  carriage  just  as  the  cry  of 
'Take  your  seats,  please,'  and  the 
sound  oi  fastemng  doors  had  nearly 
driven  him  wild  with  the  fear  of 
losing  the  train  altogether.  Even 
now  he  was  not  out  of  the  worry. 

'  This  is  not  your  train,  sir,'  said 
the  porter,  who  had  just  before 
given  him  half  an  hour  to  wait. 

*  It  is,'  responded  Mr.  Carr,  exas- 
perated. 

'  Let  me  see  your  ticket,  please/ 
pursued  thfe  unbelieving  porter. 

Mr.  Carr  produced  it. 

'  All  right,  sir.  Thought  you  were 
for  Paddington.' 

Once  seated,  and  having  got  over 
the  slight  awkwardness  of  throwing 
himself  upon  a  lady's  bonnet-box, 
blue  as  to  colour  and  frail  in  consti- 
tution, he  took  off  his  hat  and  com- 
posed himself  to  think.  But  in  the 
first  place,  he  felt  uncomfortably 
warm;  in  the  next,  uneasily  con- 
scious that  the  owner  of  the  bonnet- 
box  was  alternately  rubbing  up  tho 
injured  article  and  casting  glances 
of  deEully  hatred  upon  its  iiyurer ; 
and  in  the  third  and  last  place,  what 
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wotild  thinking  do  for  him  but 
siieDgthen  the  disagreeable  idea  be- 
ginning to  suggest  itself  already, 
that  he  had  made  a  most  miaccoont- 
able  simpleton  of  himself?  And 
what  was  to  come  of  it?  Here  he 
was  in  for  a  four  hours'  jonmey, 
whose  terminns  wonld,  he  belieyed, 
he  a  sea-side  resort,  the  yery  exist- 
ence of  which,  one  single  hour  ago, 
had  been  scarcely  known  to  him  and 
of  no  significance  at  all  in  his  eyes. 

'It's  the  old  story/  thought  Mr. 
Tiafford  Carr.  'The  same  abomi- 
nable rashness  and  pig-headed  ob- 
stinacy that  sent  me  into  such  a 
mess  three  months  ago,  and  made 
me  wretched  for  life;  as  if ' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  if 
you  could  put  your  feet  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  birdcage ' 

'Oh!'  ejaculated  Mr.  Ganr,  'cer- 
temly/ 

First  a  bonnet-box  and  then  a  bird- 
cage, and  the  yoice  of  this  most  irri- 
tating female  was  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater  to  the  ears  of  the  unhappy 
man.  What  business  had  she  with 
a  birdcage  under  the  seat,  with  bon- 
net-boxes, and  packets,  and  cloaks, 
and  black  bags  literally  filling  up 
all  the  arm-chairs  in  the  carriage; 
and  umbrellas  or  parasols,  which- 
eyer  they  were,  and  i>apers  of  sand- 
wiches stuck  about  the  'cradle?' 
Would  she  speak  again?  Did  he 
actually  see  symptoms  of  a  relenting 
temper  and  an  impending  attempt  at 
conversation  ?  Was  it  on  the  cards 
that  he  should  be  confidentially 
informed  of  the  extent  of  her  jour- 
ney, its  cause— probably  ailments 
which  would  be  detailed?  Mr. 
Carr  was  an  Englishman,  and  he 
was  worried.  He  stuck  his  travel- 
ling cap  over  his  eyes,  put  his  head 
into  a  comer,  folded  his  arms  and 
went  to  sleep  or  shammed,  which 
was,  after  all,  quite  as  good  for  him 
as  thinking. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  TRAVELLINO  FHOTOOBAPHEB. 

'It  smells  &esh,  even  to  me,' 
thought  Mr.  Trafiford  Carr,  taking 
off  Ms  hat  and  letting  the  air  blow 
npoB  his  head ;  '  and  I'm  not  used 
up  eithec  like  some  fellows^  nor 


blanched  by  town  residence.  There 
comes  a  packet.  What  a  line  she 
leaves  in  the  water,  and  what  cockle- 
shells she  makes  the  little  boats  look ! 
I  should  like  a  row,  but  not  to-night' 

It  was  just  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  sun  was  kissing 
the  bay  by  way  of  salute  before  the 
mountains  hid  them ;  and  the  long 
unbroken  crescent  with  which,  in 
its  various  modifications,  we  are  all 
familiar,  began  to  wake  up  from  its 
affcemoon  drowsiness  and  to  turn  out 
for  promenade. 

Mr.  Carr  might  have  seen,  as  he 
sauntered  along  the  parade,  hundreds 
of  ladies  well  dressed,  and  hundreds 
culpably  defying  all  harmonies  of 
style  and  colour ;  hats  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  the  absurdly  shadeless* 
turban  and  sailor  to  the  broadest  flap- 
ping Tuscan ;  and  crinolines  in  every 
variety  of  size  and  awkwardness;, 
but  he  did  not  observe  these  things. 
There  might  have  been  more  attrac- 
tion in  the  shimmering  of  the  water 
where  the  sun  touched  it,  or  the  gentle 
rise  and  lall  of  the  many  boats  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  or  the  murmur 
of  those  melancholy  things  which 
the  sea  is  always  whispering  to  the 
shore,  but  Mr.  Carr  was  not  thinking 
of  this  either.  He  felt  its  influence 
no  doubt  indirectly,  but  he  was  pre- 
occupied. Ho  went  up  to  the  pa- 
rade railing,  fashioned  after  the 
manner  somewhat  of  the  London 
park  barriers,  and  leaned  against  it. 
A  band  or  two  passed  him  with 
their  music-stands  and  instruments, 
and  one  of  them  fixed  up  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  evening  exactly 
opposite  his  leaning  place. 

A  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
Mr.  Carr  as  he  saw  this.  Would  it 
be  of  any  use  to  put  it  in  practice? 
He  must  consider  it  a  little.  So  ho 
stood  there,  lazily  listening  to  'Bobert, 
toi  que  j'aime,'  and  three  ladies 
looked  out  upon  him  from  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Heidelberg  House,  in 
full  view  of  which  he  stood. 

These  three  ladies  had  an  air  of 
being  newly  arrived,  and  were  pro- 
bably too  much  fatigued  to  join  tho 
motley  of  the  promenade.  To  tore- 
stall  the 'Visitors'  List,'  their  names 
had  been  given  to  the  landlady  as 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bivers,  and  Miss 
Challis;  added  to  these,  came  Mr. 
u  2 
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Antony  Biyers,  the  gentleman  who 
was  just  now  testing  the  softness  of 
a  yellow  conch  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  room.  Their  names  having  been 
dnly  chronicled,  however— a  social 
duly— these  new  visitors  became  to 
the  landlady  nameless  beings,  their 
individuality  merged  in  the  general 
stream  of  coming  and  going  guests : 
they  were  now  simply  *  The  Draw- 
ing-room.' 

It  might  have  seemed  strange  to 
them,  but  their  requirements  and 
fatigues  and  pleasures,  as  persons, 
would  have  from  henceforth  no  in- 
terest in  the  landlady's  eyes.  If  the 
I)rawing-room  wanted  anything,  the 
Drawing-room  rang  its  bell;  and 
the  Drawing-room  was  the  depart- 
ment of  a  certain  oppressed  damsel, 
who  lodged  at  night  in  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  prayed  for  the  season  to  be 
over. 

'It  isn't  so  bad— this  sofa,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Antony  Rivers.  'Try 
it,  old  lady.' 

By  'old  lady,'  Mr.  Rivers  meant 
his  mother,  and  the  only  plea  that 
can  be  urgcKl  in  defence  of  me  seem- 
ing disrespect  is,  that  from  his  lips 
it  signified  affection. 

'  No,  thank  you,  Tony.  What  a 
lazy  fellow  you  are !' 

'  Exactly.  "What  do  people  come 
io  the  seaside  for  ?' 

Miss  Rivers  suggested  '  shrimps,' 
-and  her  mother,  who  took  things 
literally,  said,  '  Change  of  air  and 
scene;'  neither  of  which  answers 
appeared  to  Mr.  Antony  deserving 
of  notice. 

'  One  comes  to  the  seaside  to  be 
jolly,'  he  said:  'Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
holds  the  elixir  of  life  to  be  rest,  by 
which,  of  course,  he  means  profound 
laziness;  and  I  think,  myself,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  jollity.' 

Having  said  this  he  moved  his 
head  slightiy,  to  improve  his  fiicili- 
ties  for  the  study  which  was  in 
reality  occupying  him.  He  was 
watching  his  cousin,  EUinor  Challis. 
She  sat  against  one  of  the  window- 
curtains,  so  that  he  saw  only  her 
profile,  and  by-and-by  not  even  that, 
for  she  suddenly  put  her  hand  up  to 
her  forehead,  as  though  it  ached ,  and 
kepi  it  there.  The  poa^  suggested 
to  Mr.  Antony  that  she  was  aware 
of  being  observed,  and  he  smiled. 


'Tired,  Ellinor?'  he  asked. 

She  lowered  her  hand  and  looked 
at  him  steadily. 

'  I  don't  like  being  stared  at,  An- 
tony.' 

Antony  laughed  outright,  pos- 
sibly to  hide  a  littie  flush  of  mortifi- 
cation that  came  over  his  face.  He 
had  not  seen  Ellinor,  until  lately,  for 
many  years,  and  the  change  which 
those  years  had  effected  made  it 
natural,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
follow  her  movements  witii  a  Uttie 
cousinly  admiration. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  really  do  think 
the  people  stare  a  good  deal,'  said 
Mrs.  Rivers,  innocentiy.  'But  the 
rudeness  is  theirs,  you  know,  not 
ours.' 

This  time  it  was  Ellinor's  turn  to 
smile,  and  Antony  took  it  as  a  token 
of  forgiveness. 

'They  can't  see  me,  can  they, 
mother  ?  By  the  way,  what  a  stupid 
thing  it  was  to  let  tiiat  woman  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Antony  Rivers  for  the 
paper.  I  might  have  been  Don 
Antonio  de  Rivaz,  and  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  looked  at  I  won- 
der if  it's  too  late.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Tony,'  said  his  sister ; 
'and,  Ellinor,  look  here;  but  don't 
let  yourself  be  seen.  Lower  down, 
leaning  against  the  railing.  That* s 
the  impertinent  fellow  I  told  you  of, 
who  looked  at  our  luggage  with 
such  cool  assurance.  Whaf  s  the 
matter?  He  didn't  see  you,  did 
he?' 

'  A  travelling  photographer,' 
drawled  Antony, '  who  has  an  eye  to 
his  profession.  The  old  lady  and 
you  two  shall  sit  to  him  for  the 
Graces.' 

'And  now  he  is  staring  in  here.' 

'  Don't  mamma,  pray ;  I  wouldn't 
have  him  see  that  we  recognize  him 
for  the  world.  It's  the  greatest 
piece  of  impertinence  I  ever  knew.' 

'  These  things,'  began  Mrs.  Rivers 
sententiously,  'often  happen  with- 
out  * 

'Is  there  anything  in  a  name?' 
broke  out  Antony  from  the  80& ; 
'because,  if  so,  I  can  tell  yoa 
nis.' 

'  You  I  And  how  did  you  know 
it?' 

'Curious,  Augusta.  By  using 
my  eyes^  to  be  sure.    Hooked  athis 
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portmanteau,  and  I'm  pretty  nearly 
sore  there  was  a  Paddington  label  on 
it;  80  how  he  comes  to  be  here  I 
can't  say.' 

'  Antony,  yon  are  as  bad  as  he  was. 
Talk  of  a  woman's  cnriosiiy,  indeed  1' 

Mr.  Antony  shrogged  his  shoul- 
ders indifferently.  '  The  name  was 
Trafford  Carr;  queer,  but  not  ill- 
sonnding.' 

'  Trafford  1'  repeated  Mrs.  Bivers, 
slowly,  catching  only  the  first  name. 
'Wasn't  there  a  Mr.  Trafford,  El- 
linor :  or,  no,  it  was  Stafford ' 

Mrs.  Eivers  stopped  abruptly. 
Her  son  had  leaped  from  the  sofa, 
with  a  bound  that  shook  the  room, 
and  startled  her  into  a  little  scream 
of  consternation. 

'A  thousand  pardons,'  said  An- 
tony. '  I  didn't  mean  to  make  such 
a  noise,  but  I  wanted  to  wake  myself. 
Tou  are  astray,  mother ;  the  name . 
of  the  travelling  artist  is  Garr.  Puts 
one  in  mind  of  biscuits,  doesn't  it? 
Most  silent  and  absorbed  cousin 
Ellinor,  will  you  take  a  turn  on  the 
promenade?' 

Ellinor  Ohallis  rose  at  once.  A 
certain  deference  which  distingoished 
Antony's  manner  to  her  at  times 
could  not  fiul  to  please  her,  in  spite 
of  the  bantering  manner  that  dis- 
guised it;  moreover,  he  had  just 
interfered  to  prevent  inquiries  which 
would  have  been  i)ainful,  and  she 
was  grateful  to  him.  Antony  him- 
self did  not  know  this,  or  Imew  it 
but  dimly.  He  could  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  impulse  that  had 
prompted  his  opportune  interrup- 
tion. He  only  knew  that  Ellinor 
had  been  ill,  and  that  a  rumour  had 
gone  about  concerning  an  engage- 
ment abruptly  and  mysteriously 
broken  off.  It  was  most  probably 
idle  rumour,  after  all ;  but  still  he 
thought  it  well  to  stop  his  mother's 
researches  when  they  turned  upon 
his  cousin's  gentlemen  acquaintance. 
But  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
acted  a  sort  of  protector's  part  to- 
wards her,  he  conceived  a  sudden 
desire  to  know  certainly  the  truth 
or  fisJsehood  of  the  rumour.  And 
perhaps  he  was  also  a  little  elated 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  she  had 
responded  to  his  proposal  of  a  walk, 
for  he  took  her  hand,  as  he  held 
open  the   door  for  her  to   pass 


through,  and  said  in  his  best  and 
most  insinuating  manner — 

'You  won't  bear  malice,  will 
you?' 

His  bit  of  mannerism  shrank  at 
once  before  the  somewhat  scornful 
amusement  which  tinged  Ellinor's 
look  and  answer. 

'  Cousin  Antony,'  she  said,  glanc- 
ing back  at  him,  '  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be 
natural  than  to  affect  absurdity.' 

Antony  was  not  used  to  rebuffs ; 
and  although  he  knew  he  had  been 
pretending,  yet  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  be  told  so.  Besides,  Ellinor  was 
very  handsome,  unusually  so  just 
then,  when  she  looked  a  bit  scorn- 
ful; she  was  not  often  roused  to 
look  so.  And  what  did  it  matter 
about  the  two  years  by  which  she 
was  his  senior?  No  one  would  take 
her  for  the  eldest,  particularly  if 
they  made  proper  allowance  for  his 
big  whiskers  and  moustache.  He 
wasn't  quite  so  sure,  now  he  came 
to  think  of  it,  that  thete  had  been 
no  reality  in  his  bit  of  sentiment 
One  thing,  however,  he  was  sure  of, 
namely,  that  he  should  not  venture 
to  take  her  hand  in  that  way  very 
soon  again. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  mused  Mr.  An- 
tony, '  I  wonder  she  didn't  box  my 
ears.  They  ahnost  feel  as  if  she 
had.' 

'  Tony,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers  from  the 
window,  *  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  wait  for  Mr.  George  Rivers  to  call 
upon  us.  He  might  never  see  the 
names,  you  know,  and  your  father 
would  not  be  pleased  if  we  went 
home  without  seeing  him.  I  think 
you  should  go  to  the  rectory.' 

'To-night,  mother?' 

'  You  stupid  boy.    I  am  in  ear- 


'Very  well.  But  the  rector  is 
nothing  to  me.  Second  cousins 
don't  count,  you  know.' 

'  I  wonder  if  he  is  as  music-mad 
as  ever,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  specu- 
latively. 

'  Sure  to  be.  Thaf  s  a  taste  that 
doesn't  die.' 

'  He  would  be  pleased  with  Elli- 
nor's voice.  I  want  to  make  her 
sing  again  if  I  can.  ,1  want  to 
rouse  her  in  some  way.  Antony, 
we  must  get  a  piano,  and  have  the 
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rector,  or  his  son  and  daughters,  or 
all,  here.' 

'Speaking  of  Ellinor/  said  An- 
tony, with  an  air  of  profound  uncon- 
cern, '  I  suppose  there  was  nothing 
in  that  rumour.  I  mean  about  a 
broken  engagement' 

Mrs.  Bivers  looked  at  him  with  a 
little  bewilderment  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  laughed. 

'  Nonsense,  Antony  I  Mr.  Challis 
sent  Ellinor  with  us  because  she 
had  not  been  well,  and  he  thought 
the  change  would  do  her  good.  Of 
course  I  am  very  glad  to  have  her.' 

*  Of  course  we  are,'  said  Antony, 
generalizing  it. 

'  And  we  must  take  care  of  her, 
and  make  her  go  out  a  good  deal. 
She  is  very  quiet.  These  slow, 
dragging  indispositions  are  more 
likely  to  leave  low  spirits  behind 
them  than  a  sharp  illness  which  is 
soon  over.  Then  Ellinor  has  no 
mother,  and  a  father  may  be  every- 
thing that  is  wise  and  kind,  but 
these  seemingly  slight  ailments  are 
beyond  his  ken.  You  must  take 
Ellinor  on  the  hills,  you  and  Au- 
gusta; the  aur  up  there  will  put 
fresh  life  into  her.' 

'  Then  you  think  there  was  no- 
thing in  it,  and  there's  no  gentle- 
man's head  that  I  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  punching  ?' 

'  My  dear  Tony,  don't  be  absurd. 
Put  by  your  superfluous  energy 
until  it  is  wanted.  Be  off,  and 
don't  keep  the  girls  waiting.' 


CHAPTER  m. 

*IL  BALEN.' 

The  sun  was  gone  long  ago,  and 
the  evening  air  blew  up  firesh  from 
the  sea  along  the  parade.  Mr.  Traf- 
ford Garr  had  left  his  leaning  posi- 
tion, and  mixed  amongst  the  shifting 
crowd  of  promenaders.  He  did  not 
move  with  them,  however,  but  kept 

gretty  nearly  to  the  same  place,  and 
e  was  just  now  occupied  with  a 
calculation  as  to  the  exact  time  it 
would  take  certain  figures  approach- 
ing in  the  distance  to  reach  that 
place.  These  figures  moved  slowly. 
Mr.  Rivers,  the  centre  one  of  the 
three,  had  dropped  into  a  saunter 
as  meditative  in  its  way  as   Mr. 


Carr's  immobiliiy.  Antonyms  eflbrts 
to  make  himself  entertaiDing  had 
been  damped  by  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  the  more  he  talked 
the  more  silent  and  absent  Ellinor 
became.  He  could  not  decide  to 
his  own  satisfiiction  whether  he  was 
in  love,  or  going  to  be  in  love  with 
his  cousin,  or  not.  Her  supreme 
indifference  piqued  him ;  he  was  at 
the  sea-side,  and  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  the  temptation  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  little  flirtation  was  dangerous. 
He  would  have  liked  to  know  what 
Ellinor  thought  of  him  in  her  own 
mind;  but  the  absolute  blank  which 
such  a  question  would  have  pro- 
duced might  have  been  salutary  but 
not  palatable.  She  was  not  tiiink- 
ing  about  him  at  all;  had  never 
thought  about  him  sufficiently  to 
form  an  opinion.  She  walked  by 
.  his  side,  and  probably  knew  that  ho 
talked  a  good  deal,  but  she  left  his 
sister  to  answer  Mm.  All  at  once 
something  roused  her  from  her  apa- 
thy. It  was  growing  late;  the 
stars  had  begun  to  come  out,  and  a 
light  or  two  had  sprung  up  in  the 
windows  along  the  parade.  Th^y 
were  passing  near  to  a  fiunous 
string  band  engaged  for  the  season, 
and  the  conunencement  of  a  well-re- 
membered air  &om  the '  Tiovatore ' 
made  her  turn  with  a  movement 
of  sudden  pain  towards  the  players. 
Then  she  saw  that  she  had  turned 
straight  round  upon  the  impertinent 
examiner  of  her  luggage ;  tiiat  he  was 
leaving  the  group  around  the  musi- 
cians and  coming  to  meet  her;  that 
his  &oe  was  white  and  resolute,  and 
that  he  meant  to  be  seen.  A  spirit 
of  pride  and  just  anger  stung  her 
into  strength.  He  came  forward  as 
though  he  had  some  claim  upon  her 
consideration;  he  would  find  it  a 
mistake.  Another  moment  and  she 
had  passed  him,  looking  into  his 
fsjOQ  with  a  single  glance  of  deter- 
mined unconcern,  as  though  dio 
had  been  passing  a  stranger.  She 
walked  on  a  little  farther,  and  then 
stopped. 

'  Let  us  go  in  now,'  said  Ellinor. 
'It  is  cold.' 

Antony  bent  down  to  look  at  her 
with  an  unaccountable  sensation  of 
something  strange  in  her  voioe. 

*  We  have  kept  you  out  too  long,' 
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ho  said.    '  Wa  mnBt  not  do  it  again, 
dome,  Augusta.' 

Mrs.  Elvers  was  waiting  for  them 
in  the  growing  darkness  of  the 
drawing-room,  but  £llinor  went 
straight  up  to  her  own  room  and 
locked  herself  in. 

She  tried  to  throw  off  her  cloak, 
but  the  fingers  which  worked  at  its 
&stening  were  trembling  with  anger 
or  ^grief,  or  some  passion  strangely 
at  Variance  with  her  usual  impassa- 
bility  of  manner;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  sudden  storm  she  was  con- 
scious of  an  hysterical  inclination  to 
laugh  at  the  tiiought  of  what  those 
quiet  people  down  stairs  would  say 
U  they  could  see  her.^ 

'  He  never  meant*  coming  here/ 
thought  Ellinor,  'until  he  saw  us. 
What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be 
tormented  in  this  way?  He  came 
on  purpose.  Ungenerous  and  cruel, 
he  asked  those  men  for  "  II  Balen  " 
on  purpose;  he  knew  I  should  re- 
member; he  thinks,  because  I  am 
a  woman,  that  I  shall  be  weak 
enough  to  forget  bis  own  words  and 
my  acquiescence  in  them.  I  never 
will.  If  he  is  come  here  to  haunt 
me,  I  must  show  him  that  I  can  bear 
it,  as  I  did  to-night  Three  months 
ago  I  knew  he  would  be  sorry,  but 
he  should  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore. I  wish  I  were  really  strong ; 
these  sudden  excitements  hurt  mo 
so.  lam  shaking  all  over;  and  I 
have  got  to  go  down  stairs  and  look 
jis  if  nothing  was  the  matter.' 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Trafford  Garr 
walked  on  with  a  tingling  in  his 
ehe^s  and  a  feeling  of  biUer  exas- 
peration against  everybody,  the 
Btring  band  included.  Ellinor  was 
light;  he  had  asked  for  .'  II  Balen' 
on  purpose;  and,  now  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  the  mistake  had  been  a 
Tery  foolish  one.  Well,  it  was  done, 
«nd  could  not  be  recalled.  But  that 
refieotioa  did  not  smooth  down  his 
Texation,  nor  modify  the  irritation 
with  which  he  found  his  walk 
checked  by  the  audience  of  an  imi- 
tation Brousil  family  in  full  chorus. 
He  took  a  dislike  to  the  tiny  vio- 
linists, and  called  their  chorus  dis- 
cord, which  was  unjust,  for  they 
played  very  well.  He  had  an  \m- 
reasonable  feeling  of  impatience 
against  aU  those  people  who  were 


chattering  and  laughing  ~  around 
him;  on  one  side  a  jabbering  of 
French,  on  another  the  roll  of  an 
Italian  sentence,  and  occasionally 
the  German  gutturals  reaching  his 
ear  and  bespeaking  his  unwilling 
attention  to  the  talkers.  His  dis- 
gust reached  its  climax  when  he 
came  upon  a  reverend  brother 
Stiggins,  who  had  taken  up  his  post 
between  the  fires  of  two  season 
bands,  both  being  faintly  audible  at 
times,  and  was  warning  his  dear 
friends,  in  a  voice  and  language 
which  might  be  called  religious 
swearing,  against  the  temptations 
of  music  in  general,  and  this  music 
in  particular.  To  do  justice  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  promenaders,  Mr. 
Stiggins  had  a  very  thin  audience, 
and  these  were  small  boys  who 
stared  at  him  in  a  bewildering  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he 
really  meant  it  or  whether  he  was 
simply  performing,  like  the  imita- 
tion Brousils,  and  would  presentiy 
send  his  hat  round. 

Mr.  Carr  turned  away,  and  went 
to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  boat 
on  the  shingle.  The  tide  was  going 
out,  and  he  flung  into  it  a  little  box 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  and 
which  had  once  contained  patent 
'  Yesuvians,'  warranted  safe  from 
damp,  from  spontaneous  ignition,  or 
from  any  other  evil  to  which  matches 
in  general  are  subject.  And  as  the 
littM  vessel  drifted  off  to  sea,  so  his 
thoughts  drifted  away  from  the  pre- 
sent, from  Ellinor  as  she  vras  now, 
a  stony  unreality,  whom  he  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  regard  as  any- 
thing but  a  stranger — ^to  Ellinor  as 
she  was  three  months  ago,  before  the 
cloud  came. 

And  he  remembered  lying  under 
a  tree,  lazily  looking  out  upon  sunny 
lawns  until  the  sunshine  came  and 
stood  before  him  visibly,  and  he 
pretended  unconsciousness  to  see 
what  ehe  would  do.  Well,  she  went 
away  from  him  quietly,  without 
speaking.  It  was  just  like  her. 
And  then  he  had  to  run  after  her, 
and  was  angry,  and  they  sparred  a 
bit,  and  made  it  up  again.  Not 
much  to  remember,  perhaps,  but 
there  was  something  very  pleasant^ 
and  very  bitter  too,  about  it 

And  then  he^remembered  the  jol- 
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liest  Christmas  party  which  had 
ever  fallen  to  his  lot;  whero  there 
had  been  priyate  theatricals,  and 
plenty  of  had  acting  which  was  ap- 
plauded, and  a  little  good  acting 
which  was  not  applauded;  a  fidnt 
suspicion  of  jealousy  even  then,  but 
a  good  deal  of  that  happiness  which 
he  supposed  was  all  over  now.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  was  that  he 
never  seemed  to  have  appreciated  it 
lightly  until  it  was  over.  After  that 
came  a  recollection  so  gloomy  that 
his  face  lengthened  under  it,  and  he 
collapsed  still  further  into  the  boat* s 
shadow. 

The  glorious  days  of  country 
freedom  came  to  a  close,  and  EUi- 
nor  went  to  town  with  her  &ther. 
Mr.  Garr  followed,  of  course,  and 
expected  a  monopoly,  which  he  did 
not  get  Mr.  Gnallis  required  his 
daught^  to  pay  some  little  atten- 
tion to  other  friends,  and  Mr.  Garr 
fretted  himself  into  a  furious  fit  of 
jealousy  and  unreasonable  exaction. 
The  thing  which  puzzled  him  now 
in  this  retrospect  was,  how  he  could 
ever  have  been  so  absurd.  Then 
came  that  one-evening  engagement 
which  he  had  required  EllSior  to 
break  because  he  was  not  included 
in  it;  and  when  she  argued  the 
poiat  Mr.  Garr  said  something,  in 
the  passionate  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  Ellinor  could  not 
stand. 

'  If  you  think  that,'  she  said,* '  the 
sooner  we  say  good-bye  the  better. 
And,  indeed,  I  perfisctly  agree  with 
you.' 

She  was  very  quiet  about  it;  but 
Mr.  Garr  knew  then  that,  even  if  his 
pride  would  have  suffered  him  to 
appeal,  there  would  be  no  moving 
her.  There  had  been  no  question 
of  friendship  between  them.  Both 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible : 
both  recognized  the  wideness  of 
the  gulf  so  suddenly  opened  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Garr  saw  it  with 
a  bewildered  amazement— seeing, 
yet  half  incredulous.  It  was  so 
monstrous;  he  had  never  contem- 
plated such  a  thing;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it  when  it  came ; 
and  besides  all  this,  it  was  his  own 
doing. 

'My  feult,'  muttered  Mr.  Garr, 
throwing  whole  handfols  of  pebbles 


at  the  unoffending  sea.  'I  did  it 
all.  I  shut  out  thai  sort  of  sun- 
shine from  my  li^  altogether.  And 
yet  I  think,  coming  upon  me  so 
suddenly  as  she  did  yesterday— was 
it  yesterday  or  to-day?  I  can  hard]/ 
tell — ^I  think  it  was  scarcely  wonder- 
ful that  the  temptation  to  follow  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  her  diould 
have  proved  too  mudi  for  me.  I 
meant  to  humble  myself  and  that 
trick  with  the  music  was  not 
humble.  I  am  not  sore  that  I  am 
capable  of  any  great  humilily.  If 
I  were  ix>  write  to  her  she  would 
return  the  letter  unopened.  I 
know  her  so  well  that  I  am  certain 
she  would,  whether  she  cares  fo> 
me  or  not—that  is,  unless  I  could 
disgnise  my  hand,  so  that  she  might 
open  it  without  knowing  from  whom 
it  came.  In  that  case— well,  I  must 
think  of  ii  At  any  rate,  I  am  here, 
and  here  I  shall  stay;  and  until  I 
am  positively  certain  that  there  is 
no  hope,  I  won't  give  up.' 

So  Mr.  Garr  left  his  boat,  and 
walked  up  and  down  opposite 
Heidelburg  House  until  he  saw,  for 
one  moment,  a  shadow  on  one  of 
the  drawing-room  blinds,  and  then 
he  went  to  his  room  at  the  *  Queen's.' 


GHAPTEB  IV. 

'it's  a  bobby  in  DisamsE.' 

'  And  what  about  the  practisings, 
Tony?' 

'  Oh,  well,  we  must  have  a  piano, 
of  course.  I'll  run  over  to  Foster's 
and  get  one  this  aftemoozL  Won't 
the  people  through  the  wall  have  a 
treat?  I  think  we  ought  to  charge. 
But,  Augusta ' 

'Well.' 

'  About  that  song,  you  know?* 

'Ellinor  says  ^e  would  rathei 
not  sing  it.  If  she  is  quite  deter- 
mined  ' 

'Quite,'  interrupted  EUinor.  'I 
cannot  undertake  a  solo.  I  would 
rather  not  do  anything ;  but  as  that 
seems  ungracious,  I  don't  object  to 
join  in  the  choruses— nothing  else.' 

'  Not  even  "  Janet's  Ghoioe?" '  said 
Antony,  appealingly. 

'  Not  even  "  Janet's  Ghoice." ' 

'And  you  sing  it  so  capitally  I 
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And  Augusta's  upper  D  is  of  no 
use  there,  because  she  has  no  lower 
notes.  It  wants  a  contralto  or  a 
mez2X>  at  least  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped.  I  shall  haye  to  write  for 
my  oomet' 

'  Don't  throw  stones,  Antony,  and 
do  be  still  if  yon  can.  We  have 
done  enough  mountain-climbing  to- 
day :  let  us  rest  How  beautiM  it 
is  I' 

Miss  Bivers  was  right  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  she  looked 
upon,  but  there  is  no  necessily  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  it; 
moieoTer,  such  descnption  might 
betray  the  locality,  and  thus  be- 
come^ l^  a  figure  of  speech,  per- 
sonal It  would  have  taken  some 
days  of  hard  walking  to  'do'  the 
mountains  thoroughly,  but  they 
had  done  something,  and  were  not 
ambitious.  It  was  the  &shion  here 
to  climb,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
so  they  climbed.  It  was  also  the 
fiuhion  to  use  poles  or  alpenstocks ; 
so,  of  course,  they  had  alpenstocks, 
which  so  added  to  their  personal 
appearance  as  tourists  that  Mr. 
Antony  had  begged  very  hard  to 
patromze  the  owner  of  a  photo- 
graphic studio  in  a  sheltered  spot 
on  the  hill,  and  a  study  of  three 
tourists  had  in  consequence  been 
that  morning  immersed  in  the  pho- 
tographic bath  for  doTelopment 

There  was  also  an  archery-ground 
on  the  hill,  bristling  perpetually 
with  the  arrows  of  ambitious  but 
inexpert  archers,  and  a  shooting- 
gallery  for  gentlemen,  and  a  cridcet- 
ground,  which,  being  smooth  and 
lerel,  did  yery  well  for  croquet,  and 
on  which  the  two  ladies  and  their 
esooort  had  been  practising  that 
game  for  a  brief  period.  It  was 
Toted  *slow.'  There  were  not 
enough  of  players;  ^and  so  now 
they  were  sitting  on  a  cUff,  and 
Mr.  Antony  was  amusing  hunself 
by  throwing  down  the  stones  and 
loose  grayd  which  came  within 
reach  of  his  hand. 

'Don't  throw  stones,'  repeated 
Mifls  BiTer&  'Suppose  any  one 
were  coming  up;  and  you  know  it 
is  forbidden  toa' 

'  By  order  of  the  committee,' 
drawled  Antony— 'a  set  of  sapient 
old  women,  no  doubt;   besides,  I 


should  like  to  see  any  one  coming 
up  the  bare  rock  underneath  us.' 

'It  isn't  bare:  there's  brake  to 
cling  to.    Don't,  Antony.' 

'Some  one  is  coming  up,'  said 
EUinor,  suddenly. 

Antony  peeped  oyer  the  cliff,  and 
drew  back,  with  a  pantomimic 
representation  of  being  handcuffed. 

'  If  s  a  bobby  in  disguise.' 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken 
when  the  bobby  in  disguise  leaped 
upon  the  cliff,  and  passed  them ;  as 
he  did  so,  takmg  a  handkerchief 
from  his  cheek,  down  which  a  little 
spot  of  blood  was  trickling. 

'  It's  the  travelling  photographer !' 
exclaimed  Antony,  aghast.  'I'm 
afraid  I  must  have  hit  him;  and 
he's  out  of  sight  now,  so  I  can't 
apologiza  How  the  fellow  does 
haunt  us!  He's  stopping  at  the 
"Queen's,"  do  you  know.  Not  so 
bad  for  a  vagabond  artist,  is  it?' 

'What  nonsense,  Antony  1  as- if 
you  could  possibly  tell  what  he  Ib.' 

'  Oh,  he  may  be  a  great  swell  for 
anything  I  know,'  said  Mr.  Eivers, 
carelessly.  'I  wish  I  hadn't  hit 
him.  One  wouldn't  throw  stones 
at  an  artist,  knowingly.' 

At  this  juncture  Antony  caught 
his  cousin's  eye,  and  felt  uncomfort- 
able. There  was  something  sar- 
castic about  the  expression,  he 
thought— something  of  amusement, 
and  something  of  contempt.  It 
was  very  hard  upon  hiuL  He  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  he  had  said  or 
done  now,  that  she  was  turning  into 
ridicule.  He  put  on  an  injured 
tone,  and  asked  the  question.  Her 
answer  only  puzzled  him  still  more 
as  to  the  real  subject  of  her  amuse- 
ment 

'What  have  you  done?'  repeated 
Ellinor.  '  I  was  thinking  about  the 
travelling  photographer,  Antony. 
So  he  is  stopping  at  the  "Queen's?" 
What  a  reckless  spendthrift  he  must 
be  1  But  I  think  you  often  find  it 
so  amongst  vagabond  artists.' 

'  It's  time  to  go  home,'  said  An- 
tony, not  quite  sure  of  his  ground. 
'Shall  we  go?  I  want  to  see  about 
that  piano.' 

Mr.  Trafford  Garr  had  passed  on, 
still  with  his  handkerchief  to  his 
face.  He  did  not  bear  roalioe  about 
the  little  cut  from  Antony's  luckless 
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stone:  it  bad  come  from  Ellinor's 
party,  and  she  knew  of  it  It  would 
rmrt  her  more  than  it  did  himself. 
He  was  not  precisely  exulting  in 
this  thought,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  his  it  was  only  natu- 
ral to  like  to  obtain  sympathy  when- 
ever  and  however  he  could  get  it 
from  Ellinor.  And  the  sharp  little 
stone  had  stirred  him  up,  and  done 
him  good;  besides  which,  at  the 
cost  of  the  cut  he  had  heard  all 
about  the  practising,  the  choruses, 
'  Janef  s  Choice,'  and  Antony's  miss- 
ing comet. 

When  Mr.  Cair  got  as  &r  as  the 
comet  he  made  a  sudden  stop  in  lus 
walk,  and  said,  half  aloud,  '  I  haye 
ii'  Tes,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  He  had  seen  on  the  pa- 
rade bQlow  a  placard  concerning  an 
amateur  concert  for  the  benefit  of  a 
national  school,  or  an  in&nt  school, 
or  some  school;  he  was  not  very 
clear  what.  And,  of  course,  Ellinor 
was  going  to  sing  at  this  concert, 
with  her  cousins.  For  Mr.  Garr  had 
xemembezed  all  about  these  cousins 
by  this  time.  Also,  knowing  that 
the  lector's  name  was  Rivers,  ho 
came  very  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  a  relationship 
there  also,  by  means  of  which  Elli- 
nor had  been  drawn  into  the  concert 
affair.  Mr.  Carr  was  guilty  of  an  ex- 
clamation not  expressing  pleasure. 
He  vituperated  amateurs,  Mr.  An- 
tony Bivers  in  particular ;  not  that 
he  was  jealous  of  Antony,  or  indeed 
of  any  one  now;  he  had,  he  flattered 
himself,  received  a  lesson  sufficient 
to  cure  him  of  jealousy.  But  there 
would  be  so  much  practising  to- 
gether for  the  cousins ;  and  Ellinor 
would  play  his  accompaniments.  He 
would  be  occupying  the  position 
which  Mr.  Carr  himself  ought  to 
have  held.  Then,  too,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  comet,  no  doubt  he  was  a 
tenor,  and  tenors  are  so  — - 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  no  longer 
accessible  to  jealousy,  or  any  such 
sudden  passion  as  had  been  wont  to 
master  him,  Mr.  Carr  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  took  thence  a 
letter,  written  with  elaborate  care 
that  very  morning;  rent  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  then  sat  down 
on  the  hill  side  to  tear  them  still 
smaller  and  grind  them  into  the  turf 


with  his  heel  Perhaps  he  repented 
after  it  was  done;  perhaps  ne  felt 
foolishly  guilty:  at  any  rate  he 
started  off  down  the  hill  to  look  at 
that  placard  again,  and  to  secure 
for  himself  the  very  best  seat  that 
money  could  secure  for  the  concert. 
He  would  wait  until  that  took 
plaoe  to  form  his  decision.  He 
should  see  her  there,  and  according 
to  his  impression  then,  he  would 
either  fill  up  that  empty  envelope 
once  more  or  else  give  her  up  and 
go  away  likid  a  reasonable  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ICB.  OABB*S  '  IMFBESSIOK.' 

So  he  had  settled  it  And  so 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  concert- 
room,  one  of  the  first  to  arrive,  there 
was  about  him  an  atmosphere  of 
strung-up  determination  which  did 
not  harmonize  amiss  with  his  well- 
cut  features  and  resolute  forehead. 
In  all  the  rustic  of  the  assembling 
audience,  the  moving  of  seats,  and 
mistakes  respecting  places,  Mr.  Carr 
remained  motionless,  with  his  head 
steadily  turned  towards  the  orches- 
tra. Again,  he  meant  that  Ellinor 
should  see  him,  and  all  his  calcular 
tions  hinged  upon  how  she  would 
look  wh^i  she  did  see  him.  He  did 
not  reflect  that  he  was  in  some  sort 
acting  the  part  of  a  persecutor ;  he 
remembered  only  that  some  time 
since  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  folly,  to  undo  which  no  perseve- 
rance  on  his  part  could  be  too  great. 
He  reflected  only  that  his  happiness, 
and,  as  he  persuaded  himself  by  way 
of  self-justification,  Ellinor's  also, 
depended  upon  the  undoing  of  it. 

He  listened  to  the  overture  with 
desperate  patience.  She  was  not  one 
of  the  performers  therein,  and  he 
had  not  expected  that  she  would  be. 
Then  there  came  a  solo,  also  un- 
important ;  afterwards  the  first 
chorus  in  the  programme ;  and  then 
amongst  the  light  dresses  that  be- 
gan to  flutter  into  their  places  he 
saw  one  of  white,  with  a  dark-zed 
rose  looping  it  up. 

Mr.  Carr  leaned  forward  a  little. 
She  must  see  him.  He  must  know 
whether  the  sight  of  him,  siiddenly, 
would  yet  affect  her  in  any  degree  \ 
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if  not,  his  oaso  was  hopelesa  She 
was  80  £Eur  aboye  him  up  there.  It 
was  so  intolerable  to  look  at  her  in 
her  calm  oonscioiisness  of  the  hax* 
rier  that  separated  performers  from 
listeners.  This  was  not  his  EUinor, 
bat  a  new  character,  which  stong 
him  with  a  sense  of  OTerwhelming 
distance.  Why,  he  was  no  nearer 
And  no  more  to  her  than  any  one  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  people  who 
sat  so  complacently  lookLog  at  her. 
The  thing  was  monstrous  1 

Someti&ig  almost  savage  in  the 
excited  earnestness  of  his  &ce  must 
haye  struck  Ellinor  when  she  did 
see  him;  or  else  she  was  neryous, 
or  not  well,  or  the  heat  was  too 
much  for  her;  all  which  latter  ex- 
cuses were  readily  found  for  her  by 
her  coadjutors,  one  of  whom  turned 
zound  just  in  time  to  see  her  drop 
the  music  from  her  hands,  and  to 
be  aware  that  instead  of  singing  in 
public,  Ellinor  was  about  to  faint. 

There  was  a  little  commotion  up 
there— not  much;  the  i^ympathy  of 
the  audience  was  of  course  excited, 
and  one  gentleman  only  was  so  ill- 
mannered  as  to  rise  from  his  seat 
and  leaye  the  concert-room. 

It  was  Mr.  Trafford  Garr;  and  he 
cared  nothing  at  all  for  the  disap- 
proying  glances  that  followed  him 
to  the  door. 

He  had  come  out  with'  some  mad 
thought  of  rushing  off  to  the  green 
room,  and  claiming  the  right  to  help 
hw.  But  he  dared  not  do  it,  alone 
as  he  was.  His  face  reddened  at 
the  thought  of  the  probable  rebuff 
which  would  reward  him.  Instead, 
he  went  to  walk  about  in  his  thin 
boots  on  the  beach,  reyiling  himself 
in  a  torrent  of  self-reproach;  re- 
pressing, at  first,  like  a  guilty  man, 
the  gleam  of  exiiltation  which  came 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  still 
power  to  moye  her— that  she  could 
not  possibly  be  indifferent  to  him. 

Then  he  saw  people  turn  round 
after  they  had  passed,  to  stare  at 
him;  and  he  took  off  his  white 
gloyes  with  a  sensation  of  annoy- 
ance that  he  could  not  haye  the 
shore  to  himself.  It  was  late 
enough— nearly  nine:  why  didn't 
these  people  go  home,  and  keep  re- 
spectable, healthy  hours ;  and  what 
did  it  matter  to  any  one  if  he  chose 


to  walk  in  white  glqyes  and  thin 
boots?  Something  more  important 
than  such  considerations  occupied 
him.  He  had  before  his  eyes  per- 
petually, ^a  white  dress  with  a  red 
rose  in  it,  and  a  fiice  which  had 
grown  as  white  as  the  dress  at  the 
sight  of  him.  How  could  he  do  it  ? 
And  what  was  to  be  done  now? 
One  thing  was  certain;  he  could 
not  sleep  another  night,  nor  rest 
satisfied  another  hour  without  beg« 
ging  forgiyeness  for  what  he  had 
done. 

Mr.  Gorr  looked  back  towards  the 
concert-room,  and  reflected  that  the 
performance  was  not  to  be  oyer 
until  te^.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
before  him ;  so  he  went  to  his  room 
at  the '  Queen  V  &nd  wrote  a  letter, 
the  compilation  of  which  took  him 

gretty  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
our ;  and  haying  despatched  it,  he 
returned  to  the  parade,  by  this  time 
nearly  deserted.  Mr.  Gear  didn't 
mind  that;  indeed  it  was  so  much 
the  better,  since  it  left  him  a  clear 
yiew  of  all  carriages  passing  from 
the  concert-room  down  the  parade. 

And  when  the  town  clock  had 
struck  ten  some  few  minutes  there 
was  a  light  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Heidelburg  House,  and  Mrs.  Biyers 
was  oyorwhelming  her  niece  with 
inquiries  and  attentions. 

'  What's  this?'  exclaimed  Mr.  An- 
tony. '  Miss  Challis— why,  if  s  for 
you,  Ellinor.' 

Ellinor  took|]the  note,  and  turned 
slightly  away  from  her  cousin  as 
she  read  the  address.  There  was 
no  symptom  of  fainting  this  time ; 
but  if  Mr.  Garr  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  could  disguise  his  hand- 
writing from  her  he  was  mistaken. 

'  Haye  you  an  enyelope  down 
here,  Augusta?'  said  Ellinor.  'Giye 
it  me,  please.' 

Then  she  took  up  a  pencil  and 
wrote  a  few  words  on  the  unopened 
cover  of  Mr.  Garr's  note,  put  it  in 
the  enyelope,  fastened  and  addressed 
it 

'  Bing  the  bell,  please,  Antony.' 

Mr.  Antony  obeyed,  thinking  he 
had  neyer  seen  his  cousin  look  so 
downright  hfmdsome  as  she  did  to- 
night in  the  self-contained  calmnffls 
with  which  she  did  all  this. 

'Let  that  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
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address  npon  it/  said  Ellinor,  giving 
her  note  to  the  servant  Then, 
turning  to  leave  the  room,  she 
added,  to  Mra  Bivers :  '  It  is  from 
some  one  I  used  to  know,  but  whom 
I  do  not  wish  to  know  any  longer.' 

A  very  simple  and  easy  way  of 
settling  the  matter ;  but  who  was  to 
know  how  often  that  veiy  night  she 
wished  with  all  her  heart  &e  had 
not  done  it;  wished  for  the  letter 
back  agsdn;  wanted  to  look  at  the 
handwriting  again;  torecal  theraah 
words  she  had  traced  upon  the  en- 
velope ;  to  say  something  less  bitter  ? 
And  yet  if  the  option  had  been  be* 
fore  her  the  probability  is  that  she 
would  have  done  the  very  same 
thing  again. 

While  she  did  it,  Mr.  Carr  was 
wandering  up  and  doMOi  outside, 
watching  the  shadows  on  the  blinds ; 
and  it  was  not  until  these  were  gone 
and  the  room  was  dark,  that  he 
went  back  again  to  the  Queen's  and 
found  upon  his  table  the  letter, 
which  he  opened  eagerly.  It  con- 
tained, as  we  know,  his  own  note, 
the  seal  never  having  been  broken, 
but  on  the  outside  there  were  a  few 
words  in  pendl. 

'  Your  own  will  'separated  us,  and 
you  know  ii  You  told  me  ynth. 
scant  courtesy  that  you  had  been 
deceived  in  me,  and  that  all  com- 
munication between  us  had  better 
cease.  After  that,  the  sort  of  perse- 
cution you  are  carrying  on  is  un- 
manly and  insolent  I  shall  not 
read  your  letter.—E.  C 

And  Mr.  Carr  kissed  the  rod  that 
smote  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  put 
those  scrawled  pencil  marks  to  his 
lips  for  the  sake  of  the  hand  that 
wrote  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  LUGET  SCAB. 

He  had  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  pack  up  his  belongings  and  go 
away.  He  was  not  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind.  He  shovelled  his 
garments  into  the  portmanteau, 
strapped,  and  locked  it;  but  there 
was  no  hurry  about  the  actual  start- 
ing. It  did  not  matter  much  what 
train  he  went  by ;  it  did  not  matter 
yery  much,  he  tliought,  what  became 


of  him.  For  all  that  he  ordered  his 
portmanteau  to  be  sent  to  the  star 
tion  in  time  for  a  certain  train  which 
he  would  meet ;  and  then  he  caught 
up  a  waterproof  cloak,  reviling  it 
for  not  having  got  itself  put  into  the 
box  with  the  other  things;  threw 
it  over  his  arm  and  went  out 

It  was  not  a  &shionable  time  of  day 
for  going  out  on  the  parade  or  on 
the  beach;  it  was  an  hour  when 
nurseiy-maids  and  children  congre- 
gated tiiereon;  the  former  to  group 
together  and  embroider,  and  gossip 
under  big  umbrellas ;  the  latter  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  sand  for- 
tification, and  to  cry. 

Mr.  Carr's  heart  was  bitter  within 
him,  and  he  felt  towards  these  harm- 
less little  people  an  animosify  quito 
unusual  in  him.  A  sudden  hot 
gleam  of  sun  striking  upon  his  head, 
from  beneath  afcloud  might  have 
aggravated  his  bitterness,  but  there 
lay  before  him  a  glorious  bay  sleep- 
ing calmly  xmder  a  stormy  sky, 
which  should  have  changed  his 
mood  and  made  him  human ;  but 
whether  he  was  then  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  beauty  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  laughed  a  sardonic, 
noiseless  laugh,  when  the  big  um- 
brella of  a  nursemaid  escaped  hex 
and  went  skimming  off  to  sea  with 
all  the  graceful  airiness  of  a  con- 
scious truant 

Mr.  Carr  walked  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  pier,  and  a  boatman 
whom  he  knew  touched  a  dissipated 
hat  to  him,  and  said  something 
about  the  water.  Mr.  Carr  bit  at 
once«  It  was  the  very  thing  for  him 
in  his  present  state  of  mind;  the 
harder  the  work  the  better.  There 
was  time  for  just  an  hour's  pull  out 
on  the  bay. 

'  All  right.  Merry !'  he  said,  jump- 
ing in.  Now  Mr.  Carr  went  at  once 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  leaning 
over,  began  to  dabble  in  the  water, 
with  the  thoughts  that  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  revolving  in  his  mind,  and 
deadening  all  impression  of  the  pre- 
sent; so  that  he  did  not  observe  a 
party  of  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
who  were  evidently  making  for  the 
boat,  with  the  shawls  and  cloaks 
supposed  to  be  requisite  on  tho 
water;  nor  could  he  divine  by  in- 
stinct that  the  boatman  had  not 
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gL?en  him  any  inTitation  to  |^>  on  the 
water,  but  had  indiBtinctly  informed 
him  that  he  himBelf  was  going  out 

Neither  did  the  parly  of  three 
observe  that  the  figure  leaning  over 
the  boat-side  was  not  an  assistant 
sailor,  until  they  had  entered  the 
boat,  when  Mr.  Antony  iRivers  re- 
marked in  a  low  tone,  'I  say,  I 
told  you  we  wanted  to  be  priTate.' 

The  sailor  scratched  his  head  and 
didn't  hear.  It  wasn't  very  likely 
he  was  going  to  reject  Mr.  Garr's 
additional  fee,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
pretty  well  the  state  of  that  gentle- 
man's purse. 

'I  lliought  it  was  one  of  your 
parfy,  sir,'  he  stammered  at  last. 
'Know  the  gentleman  very  well 
indeed/ 

Mr.  dUitony,  considering  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  politest  terms  in 
which  he  could  clothe  his  intimation 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  was  not 
wanted,  took  his  oar  just  as  Mr. 
Oarr  reared  himself  up  and  held  out 
his  hand  for  it,  crying,  'Now  then. 
Blow  coach  r 

The  two  young  men  stared  at 
each  other  in  ludicrous  amazement 
and  uncertainty,  for  a  moment 
Then  Trafford  spoke. 

Tm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
heartily.  I  thought  —  that  is — I 
fimcied  /  was  to  take  an  oar,  and  I 
was  speaking  to  Merry  there,  not  to 
you.' 

Antony  stared  a  little  longer  and 
was  convinced  that  the  mistake  had 
been  real.  And  as  Mr.  Garr  spoke, 
the  mark  of  a  slight  cut  on  his 
cheek  smote  upon  Mr.  Antony's  con- 
science, and  drove  away  the  polite 
4^iRmifi«a.l  he  had  been  about  to  utter. 

'I  owe  him  something  for  that,' 
he  thought  '  No,  I  won't  turn  him 
out ;  he  shall  come  if  he  likes.' 

And  then  in  answer  to  Mr.  Carr's 
speech  he  nodded  good-humouredly. 

'  You  can  have  your  turn  by-and- 
by,  sir,  if  you  like,' he  said.  'I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  rest,  for  I 
am  not  in  good  practice.' 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  p^- 
haps,  that  Mr.  Carr  took  his  seat  in 
a  somewhat  bewildered  state  of 
mind;  nor  that  the  time  passed  by 
rapidly,  and  he  forgot  all  about  the 
single  hour  which  was  all  he  had  to 
spare.     It  was  but  a  short  time 


since  he  struck  his  colours,  as  it 
were,  and  gave  up  his  cause  as  lost. 
He  never  even  looked  at  the  win- 
dows of  Heildelburg  House,  as  he 
passed  it  on  his  way  to  the  shore. 
And  now  by  a  wonderful  fatality,  as 
he  called  it,  here  was  Ellinor  actually 
sitting  near  to  him,  within  at  least 
an  hour's  reach  of  land,  and  still 
skimming  away  vigorously  seaward. 
It  was  true  that  she  never  looked 
at  him  or  showed  any  consciousness 
of  his  presence ;  but  she  was  there, 
and  she  ivas  conscious  of  it  She 
sat  with  one  glove  off,  from  time  to 
time  dipping  her  hand  into  the 
water  as  the  boat  cut  through  it 
Mr.  Carr  saw,  without  seeming  to 
look,  that  the  hand  was  veiy  thin, 
and  there  were  no  rings  on  it  Ho 
remembered  that  Ellinor  had  been 
fond  of  rings,  and  wondered.  And 
then  he  thought  that  her  hand  had 
shrunk  away  from  them,  and  a 
strange  sensation  rose  in  his  throat 
as  the  question  presented  itself.  Had 
^  anything  to  do  with  this? 

He  called  himself  a  conceited 
egotist  for  the  thought;  neverthe- 
less, his  resolution  so  lately  formed 
began  to  waver.  He  saw  now  many 
allowances  to  be  made  for  Ellinor. 
That  she  had  returned  his  letter 
under  an  angry  impulse  was  clear. 
He  had  done  that  which  it  is  hafd 
for  a  woman  to  forgive,  namely,  taken 
her  by  surprise  and  caused  her  to 
make  a  scene  in  public;  and  she 
was  naturally  angry.  He  had  no 
plan  in  his  head  now,  no  idea  what 
he  was  going  to  do ;  but  he  wished 
with  all  his  heart  that  1^  compa- 
nions might  also  forget  the  lapse  of 
time  as  he  had  done,  and  go  on, 
for  ever  he  would  have  said  perhaps, 
but  that  would  have  been  an  exag- 
geration. 

All  at  once  a  brisk  wind  caught 
the  cloak  on  his  arm  and  flapped  it, 
and  as  he  looked  up  at  the  clouds,  a 
spot  of  rain  fell  upon  his  £eu%. 

'  A  bit  of  a  scud,  perhaps  ?'  said 
the  aBulor,in  answer  to  Mr.  Antony's 
inquiry.    '  Nothing  to  hurt.' 

But  then  he  nodded  towards  a 
dark  line  of  water,  and  said  some- 
thing about  its  being  rough  for  the 
ladies,  so  the  boat's  head  was  turned 
to  land,  and  Mr.  Garr  took  his  stipu- 
lated tarn  at  the  oar. 
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'  Ton'll  find  it  haid  work/  said 
Mr.  Antony.  '  Harder  to  get  back 
tbaoi  it  was  to  come  out,  for  the 
wind's  rising^  and  if  s  dead  against 
US.' 

He  was  right  Mr.  Garr  did  find 
it  hud  work,  and  the  boatman  smiled 
a  calm  superior  smile,  as  the  work 
which  scarcely  heated  him,  began  to 
tell  upon  the  unpractised  arms  of 
the  amateur.  IkLr.  Carr  changed 
again  after  an  hour's  work.  By  this 
time  it  had  become,  as  the  boatman 
predicted,  rough  for  the  ladies ;  the 
waves  were  high,  and  began  to  curl 
over  white  and  angry  at  the  edges; 
and  they  were  stiU  some  distance 
firom  the  shora 

Mr.  C^rr's  spirits  seemed  to  haire 
risen  with  the  rising  turmoil  of  wind 
and  waye.  He  did  not  at  once  re- 
sume his  former  seat  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  calculating  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  he  dared 
to  change  it,  as  he  stood  steadying 
himself,  and  unconsciously  winding 
again  the  paletot  about  his  arm. 
The  decision  was  made  for  him. 
Either  catching  his  heel  against 
something,  or  in  a  sudden  pitch  of 
the  boat,  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  h^vily  against  the  side.  When 
he  recoYeored  himself,  there  was  a 
gleam  of  satis&ction  in  his  face, 
which  Mr.  Antony,  if  he  had  seen  it, 
would  have  thought  yeiy  wcmderful 
as  the  result  of  a  spedes  of  crab- 
catching. 

In  &ct,  Mr.  Gorr  as  he  fell,  had 
been  conscious  that  the  gloveless 
hand  over  the  side  caught  hurriedly 
at  the  clo^  round  his  arm  as  though 
to  save  hun.  He  was  no  longer  in 
a  mood  to  weigh  chances  and  con- 
sequences. He  ran  up  his  colours 
again  boldly,  and  sat  down  beside 
Ellinor  and  opposite  her  cousin. 
Mjss  Kiyers  might  see,  perhaps,  but 
she  could  not  hear,  and  Trafiford  did 
not  caie:  he  was  determined  not  to 
lose  this  .last  chance.  The  words 
which  came  most  readily  to  his  lips 
were, '  So  you  would  save  me  yet,  if 
I  were  drowning?'  but  prudent  for 
once,  he  suppressed  them.  They 
might  haye  displeased  her.  He 
bent  forward  to  mde  her  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  other  occupants 
of  the  boat ;  but  Mr.  Antony  was 
just  then  all  attention  to  his  stroke. 


and  Augusta  was  watching  the  dis- 
tance diminish  between  the  boat  and 
the  shore. 

'  Ellinor,'  said  Mr.  Carr ;  *  haye  a 
little  mercy,  and  tell  me  you  sent 
that  note  back  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Won't  you  ever  forgive 
me?' 

It  was  the  very  best  tone  and  sen- 
tence he  could  have  used.  Ellinor 
knew  he  must  be  very  gravely  in 
earnest  before  he  would  so  speak, 

'  For  anything  you  may  have 
made  me  stdBfer,'  she  replied, '  I  for* 
gav&you  long  ago.' 

Mr.  Garr  did  not  quite  like  the 
answer.  He  waited  a  little  to  reflect 
upon  the  best  thing  to  say  next 
And  then  he  dashed  reflection  on 
one  side  as  useless.  If  there  was 
nothing- else  to  help  hiift,  that 
wouldn't  ■^, 

'  It  is  my]  last  chance,'  he  said, 
with  reckless  vehemence,  '  and  I 
can't  stop  to  weigh  words.  You  are 
very  hard  to  me,  Ellinor;  you  make 
forgiveness  itself  unmerciful.  What 
use  is  it  to  say  in  that  calm  unooncem 
of  yours,  that  you  forgive  me  ?  I 
say,  I  want  you  to  love  me.  Why, 
I  would  give  my  life  for  yours  this 
moment  I  am  not  jealous  now ;  it 
is  beaten  out  of  me,  and  servo  me 
right  But  I  want  ym,  Ellinor,  not 
your  ghost  who  says  so  indifferraitly, 
"  I  have  forgiven  you,  long  ago." 
I  want  you,  as  you  used  to  be. 
Gan't  you  give  me  another  chance?' 

Ellinor  put  up  her  hand  to  stop 
him,  for  Augusta  was  looking  at 
them  with  an  expression  of  stupiRed 
amazement  '  Don't  talk  to  me  any 
more  now,  TrafiFord.' 

The  next  thing  Mr.  Antony  Rivws 
saw,  as  he  looked  up,  was  the  vaga- 
bond artist  putting  his  waterproof 
cloak  round  Ellinor  to  keep  off  the 
spray. 


GHAPTEB  Yn. 

A  GOLDEN  TIP. 

'I  say/  remarked  Mr.  Antony, 
standing  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  on, 
'  Augusta,  did  you  see  what  he  gave 
old  Merry?' 

'No.' 

'It  was  gold.  I  saw  it  glitter.  I 
believe  it  was  a  soveraign.^ 
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MiBS  Biyers  laughed. 

'  Ton  would  have  done  the  same, 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstanceB.' 

'  Well,  if  I  had  been  very  flush. 
But,'  said  Antony,  ruefully,  '  the 
circumstances  1  Ah !  you  see  he  has 
cut  me  out' 

'  Don't  pretend,  Tony.' 

'  But,  Augusta,  I  really  "was  get- 
ting fond  of  her.  And  then—the 
Tagabond  artist ;  think  of  it.  What 
is  to  become  of  me?  And  the  air 
wiiti  which  she  said  to  us,  "  This  is 
Mr.  Trafford  Carr,  the  gentleman  I 
spoke  of  last  night."  It  was  ma- 
licious in  the  extreme.  She  was 
thinking  all  the  while  what  a  state  I 
should  be  in.' 

'  Don't  flatter  yourself.* 

'  And — ^I  say,  I  cut  his  cheek.' 

AgainjVfJRS  Rivers  laughed. 

'  He  won't  mind  that.  Didn't 
yon  tell  me  the  sight  of  the  little 
scar  prevented  your  telling  him  the 
boat  was  engaged?' 

'  The  very  thing!'  cried  Antony. 
'  Can't  you  hint  it  to  him?' 

'  Let  us  go  up,'  said  Augusta. 
'  I  am  going  to  find  mamma,  and 
take  her  in  to  invite  him  for  the 
evening.* 

'  In  his  damp  coat,'  muttered  An- 
tony. 'If  I  thought  he  wouldn't 
bear  mahce.' 

Mr.  Carr,  however,  cared  nothing 
about  his  damp  coat,  and  it  was  true 
that  in  his  exultation  he  had  given 
old  Meny  a  golden  fee,  as  in  some 
sort  an  agent  of  the  happiness  which 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  been  al- 
lowed to  assist  EUinor  from  the 
boat,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
cousins ;  and  he  could  hardly  restrain 
.  a  shout  of  triumph,  as  he  stood  on 
the  shore,  with  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
As  to  Ihe  once  reviled  paletot,  it  waa 


a  wonderful  agent;  if  Ellinor  had 
not  caught  at  it  he  might  never 
have  found  courage  to  si^ak;  and, 
besides,  it  had  sheltered  her. 

Just  now  Ellinor's  one  hand  was 
again  on  the  sleeve  of  that  same 
damp  coat,  and  she  was  saying,  with 
some  hesitation, '  Trafibrd,  we  must 
make  no  mistake  this  time.  Even 
now  it  would  be  better  to  separate 
if ' 

Mr.  Carr  did  not  object  to  the 
hand  on  his  sleeve ;  but  he  did  object 
to  the  speech,  and  stopped  it.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  his  own 
part;  so  much,  that  it  was  not  all 
said  when  Mrs.  Elvers  came  in,  and 
asked  him  to  have  some  tea ;  and  he 
remembered  all  at  once  that  his 
evening  coat  was  in  his  portmanteau 
at  the  station. 

'  Never  mind  your  coat,'  blurted 
out  Antony ;  '  that  is,  if  it  isn't  wet. 
And  look  here,  Mr.  Carr;  you're 
never  going  away  to-morrow.  Why, 
there's  a  grand  bazaar  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  the  band  of  I  don't  know 
what  regiment  is  to  come.  We'll 
send  for  your  luggage.  And  then 
there's  a  glee  party  at  the  rectory. 
By  the  way,  what  are  you?' 

'  Bass,'  responded  Trafford,  laugh- 
ing. 

'Capital.  Just  what  we  want 
Then  youll  stay?' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Carr,  with  a  side 
glance  towards  Ellinor,  '  since  my 
business  has  waited  so  long,  it  may 
wait  a  little  longer.  I  am  very  much 
obUged  to  you  all.' 

'  And  I  say,  Mr.  Carr,'  said  An- 
tony, following  him  out  into  the 
hall  at  about  ten  o'clock,  '  you 
don't  bear  malice  about  the  little 
stone.  It  was  lucky  after  all,  wasn't 
it?' 


HER  FIRST  SEASON. 

AH,  LadyGeraldine!  soon  the  beginning 
Of  London  Society  you'll  enter  upon, 
The  lottery  where  all  your  compeers  are  winning. 

Or  trying  to  win,  as  mammas  push  them  on, 
A  prize  matrimonial,  whose  value  is  golden. 

Whose  acres  are  broad  and  from  mortgages  free ; 
For  noirodays  Hymen  has  lost  all  the  olden 
Simplicity,  and  loves  the  sign  £.  s.  rf. ! 


30i  Her  Firri  Season. 

You'll  have  a  long  round  of  amusement  before  you, 

For  we're  coming,  and  swiftly,  to  April  and  May ; 
Soirees  dansantes,  grand  dinners,  and  fltes  will  not  boro  you 

As  yet,  for  your  life  is  a  cloudless  spring  day. 
You  think  you  love  dearly  the  rose-trees  and  fountains 

Of  ihe  quaint  old  wide  garden  that  shuts  in  your  home. 
And  the  sight  of  the  dun  distant  purple-clad  mountains. 

So  tihat  to  our  Babylon  you'd  nerer  roam. 

You're  young,  liady  Geraldine ;  and  when  the  Tision 

Of  your  first  Tendon  Season.comes  over  my  mind, 
I  cannot  but  smile  tantpeu  soil  in  derision. 

As  I  think  of  the  change  that  a  twelvemonth  will  find. 
Why  think  of  your  triumphs — ^your  leading  the  fashion 

In  laces  and  diamonds  and  rarest  pink  pearls, 
"When,  instead  of  these  roses— don't  ny  in  a  passion— 

The  bright  gems  are  twined  in  those  exquisite  curls. 

Nous  aurtons  changS  I  think  in  September, 

When  you  leave  town  for  rest  in  the  diiU  rural  scene, 
I  wonder— I  wonder— if  you  will  remember 

The  wild  surging  love  whose  daynstar  you  have  been. 
I  mix  jest  and  earnest,  as  those  must  who  knowing 

What  life  is,  know  also  how  often  sweet  truth 
In  a  few  months  will  vanish— ay,  only  bestowing 

A  feuled  dream  for  the  dear  hopes  of  our  youth. 

You  think  I  am  bitter.    I've  known  hearts  broken, 

Lady  Geraldine,  where  every  promise  was  feir ; 
Where  there  lacked  not  the  greatest  or  smallest  true  token 

Of  affection— and  yet  it  has  come  to  despair. 
Despair,  Lady  Geraldine,  to  the  man  bringing 

The  hopes  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to  meet ; 
The  woman's  cruel  hauteur,  which  carelessly  fmging 

His  idolatry  off,  spumed  him  when  at  her  feet 

A  thousand  apologies.    B^Uy  I'm  blushing 

To  have  been  so  ill-bred  as  to  rudely  speak  thus : 
No  doubt  London  Society  is  priceless  for  crushing 

Foolish  feelings — sometimes  strongly  looked  at  by  tis, 
Tou  all  are  trained  better.    A  fortunate  marriage 

Has  many  a  sine  qua  nm — large  estates — 
Broad  acres— an  opera-box— horses  and  carriage— 

Free  access  to  bails,  levies,  dinners,  and  fetes. 

And  then  you  can  lead  a  most  brilliant  existence, 

A  whirl  of  excitement  tmchecked  day  by  day ; 
Such  low  things  as  constancy  put  in  the  distance. 

Some  men  are  so  hete,  and  talk  in  a  dull  way. 
What,  Lady  Geraldine!  have  I  offended? 

I  but  picture  a  future  that's  common,  you  know : 
Most  demoiselles  think  such  a  prospect  is  splendid — 

Ah,  my  darling,  I've  done  if  the  tears  are  to  flow. 

That '  one  touch  of  nature '  has  made  you  yet  dearer, 

Be  assured,  pet,  I  never  was  thiniang  of  you ; 
Let  that  knowledge  make  the  sky  now  become  clearer, 

'Twas  a  picture  of  others,  my  own,  that  I  drew. 
I  do  believe  you;  and  come  fortune  or  sorrow. 

Be  my  fiite  doomed  to  sink  into  darkness  or  rise, 
Whate'er  be  the  hue  of  the  dawning  to-morrow, 

I  shall  read  sted&st  love  in  those  sweet  violet  eyes ! 

W.  E. 
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AUTUMN  GOSSIP. 

F  all  the  four  seasons,  antomn  per- 
haps -varies  the  most  in  different 
countries  and  latitudes.  Spring 
everywhere  presents  nearly  the  same 
characteristics;  whether  it  comes  as 
a  sudden  burst  or  a  gradual  change, 
it  is  still  the  grand  crescendo  of  tiie 
year,  diyersified  by  violent  contrasts 
— by  hot  sunshine,  and  cold,  piercing 
winds,  by  drought  and  dust  toUowed 
by  heavy  showers.  Smnmer,  to 
continue  our  musical  metaphor,  is 
everywhere  the  forte  portion  of  the 
twelvemonth— it  may  be  fortissimo 
or  ///,  or  it  may  manifest  only  a 
feeble  strength,  mezzo^orte,  a  period 
of  tragical  mirth,  in  which  the  sun 
puts  on  a  sickly  smile,  only  half 
visible  through  mists  and  drizzling 
rain.  But  in  all  cases  the  year  does 
its  best  in  summer  to  be  genial, 
merry,  and  energetic ;  and  all  countries  have  a  summer,  such  as  it  is. 

In  countries  where  there  is  no  winter,  we  cannot  compare  it  with  other 
winters;  and  in  climates  like  that  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  where 
autumn  insensibly  glides  into  spring,  with  no  intervening  frosts  and 
scarcely  a  flake  of  snow,  it  may  be  fiairiy  said  there  is  no  real  winter.  The 
varieties  of  winter  are  few.  Where  there  is  winter  it  is  of  two  sorts  only 
— a  wet,  mild  winter,  proverbially  making  a  full  churchyard ;  and  a  sharp, 
dry  winter,  with  contmued  frost:  that  is  all  the  wintry  variety  we  have; 
for  when  once  the  thermometer  is  below  freezing-point,  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  us  in  the  outward  appearance  of  nature— although  it  may 
nu^e  a  difference  to  our  gardens,  ana  sometimes  to  our  ears  and  noses — 
how  many  degrees  lower  it  Mh  ?  Ice  is  still  ice,  and  snow  still  snow  (more 
sand-like,  perhaps,  and  finer,  the  colder  it  is^  both  at  plus  30^  Fahr.,  and 
at  minus  30° ;  that  is,  throughout  the  pretty  little  range  of  60°,  or  more  if 
you  like. 

Autumn  may  be  either  a  prolonged  sostenuto,  continuing  summer  a  month 
or  two  longer  in  nearly  its  original  richness  and  beauty,  or  a  sudden  pause ; 
a  bar  of  silence  intenrupting  a  lovely  strain,  and  changing  its  key,  time^ 
and  measure ;  a  dead  stop  put  on  the  warmth  that  reaches  us ;  a  sharp  pull 
up,  if  not  of  the  sun's  chariot,  certainly  of  the  sun's  calorific  rays.  Tlia 
first  kind  of  autumn  may  be  especially  enjoyed  and  luxuriated  in,  in  those 
earthly  paradises,  the  Swiss-Italian  lakes,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the 
coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy — certain  portions,  we  cautiously  state, 
because  in  other  certain  portions  autumnal  enjoyment  is  spoiled  by  mos- 
onitos,  bad  smells,  heavy  night-fogs,  and  fever-breeding  malaria.  Bugs 
should  also  be  honoured  witS  a  place  on  the  list  of  drawbacks  from  a 
Mediterranean  autmnn ;  but  when  a  house  is  not  thoroughly  infested,  as  in 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  they  may  be  kept  in  check  by  iron  bedsteads,  and 
temporarily  defied  by  dropping  five  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavender  on 
your  lower  sheet,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  comer.  But  beds  are 
not  the  only  autumnal  haunts  of  the  Cimex  lectularius.  You  may  pick  up 
its  chance  acquaintance  in  a  Venetian  gondola,  as  well  as  in  a  Neapolitan 
hackney-coach. 

The  abrupt,  'parish-constable-like  form  of  autumn,  which  arrests  sum- 
mer, puts  fine  weather  into  the  stocks,  and  claps  an  extinguisher  on  the 
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san,  may  bo  suffered  in  the  north 
of  North  America,  and  in  Russia, 
vhere  summer  goes  in  a  day,  and 
winter  comes.  You  may  cross  a 
river  in  a  boat  at  night,  and  walk 
bock  on  the  ice  in  tho  morning. 
Thin  linen  habiliments  may  be  worn 
on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
reign  of  furs  may  begin.  To-day 
all  sorts  of  carriages  run  on  wheels ; 
to-morrow,  wheels  are  alisurd  and 
impossible— snow  has  Dedlen  all  the 
zught,  and  vehicles  must  slide  on 
sledges.  In  one  week,  Cronstadt  is 
reached  by  steamers ;  in  the  course  of 
the  next,  you  cross  the  same  wat^ 
with  three  horses  before  you.  Instead 
of  the  lingering,  dallying  pleasures 
of  autumn,  wherein  you  toy  with 
the  moderated  sunshine,  and  taste 
and  smell  the  last  fruits  and  flowers, 
reluctant  to  give  them  up,  you  are 
treated  to  a  pantomime-trick,  a  very 
ill-natured  one,  which  snatches  your 
noeegay  out  of  your  hand,  and  gives 
you  a  ducking  in  a  frozen  pond.  It 
is  worse  than  cold  pig  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  you  are  prolonging 
pleasant  dreams  a  little  too  late. 

What  becomes  of  garden  produce 
under  such  a  crushing  catastrophe? 
The  last  (probably  China)  rose  of 
-summer  does  not,  as  in  more  fa- 
Toured  climes,  remain  on  the  bough 
-until  it  is  the  first  rose  of  spring. 
All  Tegetables  are  cooked,  done 
I)rown,  not  by  fire  and  water,  but  by 
frost  '  No  greens,  sir,  to-day,'  says 
the  straitened  housekeeper.  A  few 
savoys  and  roots  are  stored  in  frost- 
proof cellars,  but  they  have  not  the 
flavour  of  an  early  York  cabbage. 
Hence  the  contrivances  of  sour 
krout,  salted  cucumbers,  dried  peas, 
and  artichoke  bottoms — vegetables 
in  name,  flavourless  shadows  of  a 
succulent  substance,  the  body  and 
the  form  without  the  essence  and  the 
spirit.  Gastronomically,  as  well  oa 
atmospherically,  an  English  winter 
is  more  luxurious  than  a  Russian 
autumn. 

Our  own  autumn  lies  between  the 
two  extremes  of  late  superabundance 
and  early  scarcity— of  sudden  as- 
sault and  slow  approacL  As  autunm 
varies  greatly  all  over  the  globe,  so 
our  own  autmnns  vary  one  from  the 
other.  As  the  gifte  of  autunm  are 
the  results  of  summer,  bo,  speaking 


generally,  British  autmnns  would  be 
oven  more  liberal  and  lavish  of  gifts 
than  they  are  if  British  summers 
were  longer  and  hotter.  Rarely  do 
they  nise  us  to  the  dignity  of  a  wine- 
makmg  people,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
aasumed,  with  poetical  licence,  when 
in  setteh  of  consolation  foi  the  loss 
of  fine  weather : — 


•  What  bliM  to  life  can  antomn  yfeU. 

If  glooms,  and  ahowen,  and  atoniis  pveraO ; 
And  Geres  ffiet  Uie  naked  Beld, 
And  flowere,  and  Anita,  and  FhoBtyos  &il? 

Oh !  what  reinalna,  wkat  Ungera  yet. 
To  cheer  dbb  In  the  darkening  bow  f 

The  grape  ranatns!  the  fiiend  of  wit. 
In  love  aad  mirth  of  mi^ity  power. 

*  Haste-fKm  the  doalin.  fill  the  bowl; 

Apollo.  riMoi  Chj  parting  ray : 
This  glTei  the  aonafaiiie  of  the  aooi,— 

•  •  a  •  « 

For  the  misfliiig  liM  m  substi- 
tute— 

•  WhMt  win  teetotal  readen  aay.'* 

Spenser  is  truer  to'  our  natiYe 
nature — 

Then  came  the  oaiAnitn,  all  In  yellow  dad, 
Aa  though  he  joyed  In  hb  {denteou  store. 
Laden  with  fMIs  that  mMie  him  lat«h,  ftil 


That  he  bad  Wirfah'd  Hn^er.  which  to-toa 
Had  by  the  beUy  oft  him  ptatcbed  eoreu 
I' pan  his  h&id  a  wreath,  that  was  emoU'd 
Wlih  pars  of  com  of  every  sort,  he  bore :  j 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold. 
To  nap  the  ripened  fniita,  the  which  tbe;B0lh 
hadyoU.' 

What  our  autumnal  weather  is  to 
be,  whether  fair  or  foul,  depends 
upon  the  same  incalculable  causes 
which  prevent  our  predicting  with 
certainty  whether  it  will  rain  or  not 
this  day  three  weeks.  As  a  rule, 
our  autumns  may  be  expected  to  be 
fine,  upon  the  whole.  An  equinoo- 
tial  gale  is  only  a  brief  interruption 
of  the  general  serenity ;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  tho  passing  breeze  to 
which  the  bost-i-egulated  domestic 
circle  is  hablo.  October  is  frequently 
a  delicious  month,  exhilarating,  fresh, 
and  not  too  cold.  On  the  Ck>ntuient» 
the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  the 
vintage  mostly.'&U  due  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  month.  For  Switzer- 
land and  the  Alps,  the  '  Practical 
Guide'  tells  us,  October  is  super- 
eminently the  best  month — experio 
orede,  A  few  wet  days  towards  the 
end  of  September  axe  usually  sue- 
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ceeded  by  a  lease  of  glorious  wea- 
ther, fcesh,  genial  temperatnie,  ap- 
petismg^starengthening  air  for  miXkr 
ing  in,  days  longenoTigh  few  zatiohal 
dii^anoeB,  autumnal  tints  superb, 
fiunrises  and  sunsets  inoomparable, 
idwer  tourists,  ampler  accommoda- 
tion and  attenti<»i,  and  lower  prices. 
An  in£Atuation  possesses  the  world, 
which  causes  it  to  run  home  with 
the  last  clouds  of  September.  In 
the  coontry,  November  yoachsafes 
us  many  pleasant  days,  although  fog 
«nd  smoke  give  it  a  bad  name  in 
London;  but  local  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  ought  not  to  be  laid  to 
the  fault  of  the  season.  December, 
too,  gives  many  cheeirfiil,  outdoor 
hours  between  eight  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

A  French  savant,  M.  Alatthieu 
<de  la  Drome),  has  been  lately  trying 
his  hand  at  weathex^prophecy,  pro- 
fessing to  take  a  longer  range  than  is 
attempted  by  our  own  gaUant  admiral 
cf  the  weather.  He  asserts  that  he 
can  calculate  the  weattier  a  long 
while  lx^»ehand,  for  Geneva.  It 
ioUows  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
flo  for  that  republic  (idthough  so 
tiny  that  the  whole  of  it  was  dusted 
when  Voltaire  shook  his  wig),  it  is 
likewise  possible  for  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  His  theory  and  his 
rules  bftve  received  hard  knocks 
from  Le  Yerrier,  the  astronomer. 
Moreover,  although,  like  Murphy, 
he  has  made  some  lucky  hits,  lus 
pfophedes  have  not  all  come  true. 

^ill,  multitudinous  minor  prog- 
nostics of  the  weather  find  ready 
and  undoubting  believers.  A  phi- 
losopher was  strolling  in  the  fields, 
studying  an  open  book.  '  That  gen- 
tleman's book  will  be  wet  before  he 
gets  back,'  said  a  shepherd,  who  saw 
him  pass.  '  Why  do  you  think  so?* 
'  I  d<Hi't  think  so ;  I  know  it.'—'  But 
why?'  'Why?  The  cows  are 
sticking  their  noses  in  the  hedge.' 
Old  experience  lays  down  sundry 
wise  saws.  When  the  stars  look 
larger  than  ordinary,  it  is  a  sign  of 
change  of  weather.  Veiy  bright  or 
double  rainbows  indicate  long-con- 
tiaued  rain;  the  same  wh^  the 
lain  smokes  as  it&llsontbe  ground. 
Ughtmng  in  winter  is  a  sign  of 
coming  snow,  wind,  or  tempest. 
Bate  flying  about  in  wamaal  num- 


bers announce  that  the  next  day 
will  be  warm  and  fine.  Flies  bite 
sharper  and  tease  you  more  before  a 
tempest  When  the  gnats  dance  in 
the  settmg  sunshine,  some  hold  it  a 
sign  of  fine  weather  to-morrow,  while 
sceptics  dechue  that  it  is  only  a 
sign  of  fine  weather  Uhday.  If  it 
rains  on  the  3rd  of  May  ihete  will 
be  no  walnuts;  if  on  the  15th  of 
June,  no  gn^pes.  Plenty  of  snow 
precedes  an  abundant  year;  plenty 
of  lain,  the  contrary.  A  lainy 
autumn  spoils  the  wine  of  that  year, 
and  threatens  a  poor  crop  of  wheat 
next  year.  A  fine  autumn  is  mostly 
followed  by  a  windy  winter;  a  wet 
spring  and  summer  by  a  fine 
autumn.  On  the  oth»  hand,  when 
the  autumn  is  fine,  the  loUowmg 
spring  is  apt  to  be  rainy. 

The  English  autumn,  panidoxioally 
but  piactici^ly,  often  includes  a 
couple  of  summeiB— Si  Michael's 
and  St  Martin's  summers;  the 
latter,  especially,  all  the  more  de- 
lightful, as  being  the  &rewell  em- 
brace of  a  cherished  friend  who  is 
about  to  depart  for  a  six-montiis' 
absence. 

*  Lt!ce  fennset  gleams,  that  linger  late  -1 

\Vhile  all  »  daric'iiiQcr  ftst, 
Are  bouia  like  these  we  natch  fran  fidcv 
The  brigtatestr-aBd  the  last' 

W^hose  memory  does  not  associate 
the  annual  roast  goose,  first  insti- 
tuted by  Elizabeth  at  Tilbuiy  Fort, 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  with  columns 
of  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunny  air, 
and  cakn,  cloudless  weather,  suited 
for  apple  gathering?  Who  can 
taste  a  fresh-caught  Yarmouth  her^ 
ring, '  y*  which  doth  come  from  y* 
dcepe  waters  nigh  unto  y*  shore, 
when  Micha&lmas-tide  approacheth,' 
without  beholding,  even  w«re  he  con- 
fined to  his  chamb^,  the  sea  spread 
out  like  an  azure  mirror,  with  its 
horizon  extended,  by  mirage,  ibr 
leagues ;  the  children  playing  on  the 
warm,  sandy  shore,  and  tiie  groupa 
of  brown-faced,  lounging  beadmien, 
who  haye  nothing  better  to  do  in 
such  splendid  weather  than  to  take 
pleasure-parties  to  the  Scroby  Sands, 
but  some  of  whom  have  saved  as 
many  lives  as  they  have  fingers  and 
toes  on  their  hands  and  leet?  Who 
has  not  basked  in  liie  spell  of  sim- 
ahine  which  bonts  oat  on  about  the 
X  a 
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xzfh  of  Norember,  the  fbastof  the 
beneTolent  St.  Martin,  who  Bhared 
his  cloak  with  an  ill-olad  soldier, 
and  who  rewarded  good  children  by 
miracolonaly  changing  his  donkey's 
droppings  into  real  gingerbread- 
nnts/  The  robin  singing  his  an- 
toninal  song — ^more  plaintive  and 
sweeter  than  his  snnuner  lay;  the 
dusty  lane  sprinkled  with  fallen 
leayes ;  the  bnght-red  berries  of  the 
hawthorn  and  the  holly;  the  blue 
sky  reflected  by  the  bluer  brook; 
the  threads  of  gossamer  floating  in 
the  air,  or  streaming  across  the  grass 
from  blade  to  blade;  the  blushing 
orchard ;  the  bending  branches  laden 
with  green  bullaoes  or  purple  dam- 
sons ;  the  gardener  and  the  farmer 
hastening  to  plant  and  care  for  their 
spring  and  their  winter  crops,  by 
ynalriTig  the  most  of  a  shortened  day, 
are  prominent  details  of  the  picture 
representing  St  Martin's  summer  in 
the  country. 

Man  has  also  his  St.  Martin's 
Bunmier,  both  morally  and  jphy- 
sically.  There  is  a  green  middle 
age,  a  sunshiny  decline,  a  youthful 
way  of  growing  old,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  envied.  Nor  is  it  the  indolent 
and  do-nothing  who  succeed  in  re- 
ttining  the  frnhness  and  vigour  of 
youth,  after  acquiring  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  manhood.  Both 
the  mind  and  the  body  fade,  in  idle- 
ness, like  flowers  unrefreshed  by  air 
and  rain ;  tiliey  rust  and  lose  their 
elasticity,  for  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise. The  busiest  men— provided 
they  are  not  too  busy  and  broken 
down  with  toil— ever  remain  the 
youngest  men.  If  unattacked  by 
disease  or  accident  they  may  live 
on,  unconscious  of  their  accumu- 
lated birthdays,  and  may  fimcy  they 
are  still  in  summer,  loDg  aftco:  they 
have  passed  their  autumnal  equinox. 
We  may  live  and  learn,  and  ride 
hobbyhorses,  too,  even  unto  the 
close  of  our  days.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  are  those  who  can  do  so. 
May  we  all,  then,  remain  yoimg,  at 
least  in  spirit,  to  the  last;  and, 
above  all,  may  we  never  grow 
grumpy! 

Astix>nomically,  autumn  com- 
mences this  year,  for  us,  at  sixteen 
minutes  past  one  in  the  afternoon 
*  Legendary. 


of  Wednesday,  September  a  3rd. 
Practically,  it  begins  with  the  first 
grand  drop  in  temperature  which 
is  ku:e  to  occur  some  tune  in  Octo- 
ber. The  fidl  of  the  leaf,  so  popu* 
lar  and  proverbial  an  emblem,  is 
no  real  or  infidlible  sign  of  autumn. 
The  leaves  of  some  deciduous  trees — 
of  the  lime  and  the  horse-chesnut 
for  rustance— &11  before  it  comes; 
those  of  others,  as  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  especially  when  young,  re- 
main hanging  on  after  autumn  is 
past;  wlulst  on  not  a  few  ever- 
greens the  leaves  hold  tight  to  their 
branch  throughout  a  whole  twelve- 
month, and  longer.  Autumn,  like- 
wise, begins  on  the  day  when 
the  sun's  meridian  distance  ftam 
the  zenith,  after  growing  gradually 
greater  and  greater,  is  at  the  exact 
mean  between  his  least  and  his 
greatest  distances  firom  that  point. 
Ihiring  autumn,  the  days  are  always 
on  the  decrease,  and  always  shorter 
than  the  nights,  except  the  first  day, 
which  is  the  day  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  day  and  the  night  being 
then  equal.  The  autumnal  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  the  Scales,  the 
Scorpion,  and  the  Archer.  The 
word  autunm  does  not  spring  from 
any  root  in  either  the  Greek  or  the 
German  languages.  Eiymologiste 
fetch  the  word  so  far  as  to  derive 
it  from  the  Latin  augere,  to  increase, 
to  enrich,  because  the  earth  then 
enriches  us  with  her  fruite.  Au- 
tumnus  is  short  for  auctunmus; 
auctus  is  the  passive  participle  of 
augere;  and  the  derivation,  conse- 
quently, as  clear  as  daylight  As 
tiie  Anglo-Saxons  reckoned  by 
winters,  so  divera  nations  have 
counted  the  years  by  autumns, 
l^itus  states  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans were  acquainted  with  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year  except  autumn, 
of  which  they  had  not  the  slightest 
idea— Which  simply  means  that  th^y 
knew  nothing  of  the  delighte  of  a 
Boman  autumn. 

Gruel  deeds  are  perpetrated  in 
France  (also  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal^ sometime  in  autumn.  A 
popular  conspiracy  is  annually  got 
up,  to  misuse  a  oertein  individual, 
one  Jean  Raisin.  All  summer  long, 
he  is  well  fed  and  tenderly  cared 
for,  to  blind  him  to  his  coming  &te. 


AfUumn  Oassip, 
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At  a  secret  conncil,  the  6aj  is  fixed 
▼hen  his  public  torments  are  to 
begin.  His  blushing  honours,  his 
flowing  decorations,  are  then  torn 
from  him,  or  slashed  away  with 
knives,  if  the  bard  hands  of  rustics 
do  not  suffice.  He  is  carried  away 
to  a  gloomy  prison,  kept  sweltering 
several  days  in  a  narrow  dungeon, 
with  more  companions  in  misery 
than  there  is  room  for  without 
crowding.  No  one  pities  his  bruises 
and  beatings;  no  one  thinks  of  help- 
ing him  out  of  his  misery;  on^tne 
contrary,  it  is  a  subject  of  merri- 
ment And  then  they  put  him,  not 
on,  but  under  the  rack.  Sometimes 
he  is  crushed  beneath  a  wooden 
press;  frequently,  he  is  trampled 
and  squeezed  to  a  pulp  by  the 
naked  feet  of  half-tipsy  mezL  In 
spite  of  all  their  care  to  prevent  it, 
the  floors  and  the  walls  are  scattered 
with  his  gore.  The  atmosphere 
reeks  with  the  steam  and  the  smell 
of  it  The  actors  of  the  drama 
become  excited,  untU  it  has  ahnost 
the  air  of  an  orgie.  Finally,  with 
Gallio  leviiy,  having  cruelly  mar- 
tyred Jean  Baisin,  they  convert 
lum  into  an  idol,  a  sort  of  demigod, 
singing  songs  in  his  honour,  and 
dancing  dances  under  his  inspira- 
tion. 

Something  of  the  kind  occurs 
with  us.  The  mighty  of  the  land 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  aver  that 
poor  John  Barl^com  shall  die. 
They  ilien  take  a  plough  and  plough 
him  down;  put  clods  upon  his 
head;  and  then  they  swear  a  solemn 
eath  John  Barleycorn  is  dead.  But 
cheerful  spring  comes  kindly  on, 
and  showers  begin  to  fidl;  John 
Barleycorn  gets  up  again,  and  sore 
surprises  alL  When  sober  autumn 
enters  mild,  he  grows  both  wan 
and  pale;  his  biding  joints  and 
di^oqping  head  show  he  begins  to 
fiuL  John  Barleycorn  was  sure  a 
wight  of  noble  esat&cpriae ;  for  if  you 
do  but  taste  his  blood, '  't  will  make 
your  courage  rise.' 

•Tten  lei  us  towt  Jobn  Barieyoom, 

Eadi  man  a  giMf  in  lund. 
And  vaaj  hit  great  posterity 
'  Ne'er  fail  throngbont  the  ludf 

Bums  wUl  not  be  speedily  for- 
gotten;   but  how  few  remember 


that  John  Philips  wrote,  in  Mil- 
tonian  verse,  a  poem  in  two  books 
for  the  glorification  of  the  juice  of 
the  apple? 

We  all  know  by  heart  'The 
Seasons'  of  Thomson,  who,  like 
many  other  poets  and  prophets, 
is  held  in  higher  esteem  abroad 
than  at  home,  in  spite  of  his  pleasing 
train  of  thought  and  meAMuous 
facility  of  unrbymed  versa  A 
rival  seasonal  bard  once  flourished 
in  the  person  of  Charles  Francois 
de  Saint-Lambert,  bom  at  Nanpy, 
in  1 71 7.  At  the  court  of  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  he  met  Voltaire, 
who  infected  him  with  the  passion 
of  versification.  In  his  early  youth, 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  didactic 
poem;  and  in  1769,  'Les  Saisons' 
appeared,  after  being  heralded  by 
'  Morning '  and  '  Evening.'  He  had 
the  good  luck  to  escape  the  revo- 
lutionary spythe,  and  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1803.  Saint-Lambert  is  &r 
from  equalling  Thomson.  As  a 
specimen,  take  this,  translated  from 
'L'Automne,'  giving  the  original 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt 

*Let  aloQi  give  waj  to  manly  ezerdae; 
Let  labour  mingle  with  oar  dally  Joyi ;    '■ 
Fatigue  will  cure  the  wearine*  of  rest. 
Now,  on  the  denlnna  of  earth,  and  air. 
And  water,  wage  we  war ;  Antnnm  commands. 
With  mimio  thunder  arm'd,  at  hraak  at  day, 
A  modem  Salmoneua,  I  await 
The  bare,  the  graceful  roebuck;  or  I  track 
The  atraggllng  partridge  o'er  the  stubbly  fteUL' 

Several  sayings,  apochryphal  it 
ma;y  be,  relating  to  autumn,  are 
attributed  to  the  sages  of  antiquity. 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  referring  to 
autumnal  hydrophobia,  declared 
that  if  you  want  to  ^wn  your 
dog,  you  have  only  to  give  out  that 
he  is  mad. 

Democritus  found  the  laughing 
hyena  the  most  sympathetic  crea- 
ture at  this  time  of  year,  while 
Heraditus  was  deeply  touched  with 
the  pensive  attitude  of  the  weeping 
willow.  The  Academicians  neld 
that  birch  is  now  at  its  highest  per- 
fection. 'Only  try  it,'  they  said, 
'and  you  will  see  that  it  renders 
Plato  intelligible,  and  Aristotle  easy.' 
Socrates  comparod  his  wife,  Xan- 
thippe, to  an  autumnal  squall  in  the 
jS^gean  Sea,  as  being  short  and 
sharp,  little  and  loud,  a  good  blow- 
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Auiumn  Goes^^ 


Tip,  yeiy  polyphloisboto.  Aspasia 
inyented  me  word  '  autanmality/ 
to  express  gently  and  genteelly  the 
condition  of  persons  of  a  c^ain 
age.  Hippocrates  advised  young 
liMUes,  in  autumn,  not  to  indulge  in 
too  many  raw  apples,  unless  reduced 
to  pulp  with  an  apple-scoop.  Celsus 
considered,  fixHU  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber, one  glass  of  whiskey-toddy  an 
excellent  nightcap ;  two,  as  apt  to 
make  you  oversleep  youraelf;  three, 
aa  tending  to  morning  headache; 
four,  productive  of  red  and  watery 
eyes;  five,  the  parents  of  pimples 
and  polypus;  six,  a  step  towards 
delirium  tremens. 

Tertullian  calls  autumn  tentator 
ixdetudmum;  trying  to  the  health. 
Horace  speaks  of  Autwmnus  Libitmce 
qucBstus  acerbce;  autumn  profitable 
to  the  cruel  goddess  of  funerals. 
Medical  men  greatly  shorten  the 
signification  of  the  season,  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  brief  interval  between 
hot  weather  and  the  first  approach 
of  cold.  The  coohMSS  of  the  nights, 
ifae  dampness  of  the  evenings,  the 
frequent  alternation  of  rain  and 
mist,  with  heat  and  tempest,  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  fruit. 
Tender  autumn  i^t  to  be  unhealthy. 
But  it  costs  no  more  to  take  care 
of  yourself  now  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  Put  on  your 
flannels  instantly,  if  you  have  im- 
prudently doffed  them  in  summer. 
!keep  good  fires;  which  does  not 
mean  big  ones,  but  plenty  of  them, 
and  steadily  kept  up.  Amongst 
other  things  to  be  done  in  autumn, 
may  be  mentioned,  brew  your  beer; 
one  oondition  of  producing  which 
good  is,  not  to  be  afraid  of  using 
malt  axid  hops.  JBottlo  your  wine, 
plant  your  cabbages,  and,  above  all, 
pay  your  quartos  tails. 

Fiiaally,  one  autumnal  duty  of 
man  is  not  only  to  get  &t  himself, 
but  to  enable  others  to  get  fat  also ; 
— to  li^,  and  let  live,  in  short.  All 
natore  sets  him  the  example.    At 


this  season,  flesh  is  fat,  and  fowl 
are  fat;  the  very  fish  in  the  sea,  the 
silver-scaled  herring  and  the  shining^ 
sprat,  are  £Eki  Ail  game— excepts 
those  which,  like  the  hare,  are  con- 
demned to  perennial  leanness— are 
fat.  The  ortolan  can  hardly  fly, 
from  obesity;  the  quail  bursts  its 
skin  as  it  fiills,  shot,  to  the  ground  ; 
the  kitchenmaid  wails  because  the 
pheasant  won't  bear  pluckiog.  The 
bear  and  other  hybeniating  animals 
lay  in,  and  on  them,  the  store  of 
&t  which  is  to  serve  them  for  coala 
and  candles  throughout  the  winter. 
The  very  vegetables  manifest  a 
tendency  to  &t;  the  potato  pre- 
pares her  fitttening  starch;  the 
carrot  and  the  parsnip  mature  their 
fattening  sugar;  the  walnut  and 
the  filbert  develop  their  oiL  Plants 
which  look  lank  and  lean  above 
ground,  are  in  all  the  better  plight 
at  root.  The  beehive  is  well-filled 
and  heavy ;  the  dairy  is  garnished 
with  oleaginous  extracts ;  the  kitchen 
is  hung  with  baoon  and  ham.  The 
human  frame  likewise  should  assume 
a  respectable    pinguetude,    under 

Cof  being  condemned  to  cod* 
oiL 
To  get  &t  in  autumn,  now,  is 
merely  a  jpmdent  precaution.  Oer* 
tainly,  it  is  the  best  hare-skin,  chest- 
plaister,  comforter,  and  respirator, 
which  we  con  put  on.  Neverthe- 
less, in  these  days,  we  can  have  &t 
fresh  meat,  all  winter  through,  with 
its  appropriate  garnish  of  vegetables. 
In  the  good  old  times,  before  tm> 
nips  were  invented,  as  soon  aa 
winter  set  in,  you  could  find  no 
unsalted  flesh  except  what  you 
carried  on  your  own  bones.  Corned 
be^  and  pickled  pork  are  excellent ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  have  to  eat  them, 
and  nothing  else,  for  months  and 
months  consecutively.  Happily,  the 
progress  of  agriculture  has  erased 
'Slaughter-month'  from  our  calen- 
dar, as  a  synonym  of  November. ' 
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PASSAGES  PEOM  THE  FAMILY  HISTOET  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  ABISTOCEACY. 

I.— THE  CAVENDISHES. 


IT  ms  in  the  stonmer  of  1586 
that  iiiiee  gallant  yefisels  left 
the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  A  July 
day  had  be^  selected  for  the  com- 
mencement of  as  adventaroius  a 
Toyage  as  ever  marked  the  most 
enterprieing  period  of  English  his- 
tory—the reign  of  Elizabeth.  First, 
tiie '  Desire/  a  new  ship  of  120  tons, 
spiread  her  sails;  next  came  the 
'  Ckxntent/  a  ba*qne  of  60  tons ; 
lastly,  the  'Hngh  Gallant,'  of  40 
tons;  and  with  tiiis  little  fleet,  con- 
taining aboat  123  persons— count- 
ing every  one— high  deeds  were  to 
be  perfonned.  The  young  admiral, 
delicate  in  form,  point  de  vice  in 
dieas,  looked  &r  more  fitted  to 
danoe  a  measure  than  to  Bail  against 
the  'Spaniard;'  for  the  .'Spaniard' 
was  tiie  arch-foe  of  that  day  in 
Inland.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
hil^ierto  a  complete  carpet-knight; 
and  following  out  the  amusements 
aiid  observances  of  court  life,  had  im- 
paired a  fortune  which  he  was  now 
going,  he  believed,  to  retrieve:  no 
way  so  certain  as  to  attack— with- 
out coating  the  Queen  anything^ — 
her  Majes^s  enemies :  no  way  so 
certain,  he  expected,  in  all  the 
excitability  of  his  sanguine  nature, 
aa  to  issue  forth  on  the  great  main, 
and  trust  to  fortune  to  let  him  have 
some  Spcmish  galleon  for  his  prize, 
fodl  of  Spanish  gold.  Such,  in  those 
days,  was  the  mariner's  dream. 

Yet  that  very  fine  gentleman  in 
Ms  laced  suit,  who  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  'Desire,'  and  listened 
with  throbbing  heart  to  the  salute 
ftom  tile  Plymouth  batteries,  had 
had  no  nautical  educaticHi.  Thomas 
Oandish,  Oaundish,  or  Cavendish, 
was  the  son  of  a  Suffolk  squire, 
and  had  succeeded  to  his  Other's 
fine  property  at  Trimley,  in  that 
oowaty,  and  had  soon  consumed  it 
in  '  gaUttitry,'— which  word  I  take 
to  signify  not  anything  desi)erately 
wild,  but  all  sorts  of  Agw,  extrava- 
ganoe,  and  hospitality.  And  now 
be  imdertook  ttos  voyage  upon  the 
sbengtfa  of  bis  general  education,  as 


Ealeigh  had  done,  taking  with  him 
an  able  captain  or  two  to  do  the 
practical  work  of  the  voyage. 

Away  he  sails:  the  sMps  are  pro- 
vided with  necessaries  sufficient  for 
two  years,  and  all  at  his  cost.  And 
'Weel  betide  him,' 

Who,  as  he  tackles  about  in  yon 
summer  seas — ^who,  may  we  not 
ask,  are  the  Cayendishes?  And 
how  has  this  name,  so  beloved,  so 
honoured  in  our  land,  come  amongst 
us?  Wherever  sprang  a  lineage  so 
ancient,  ^and  so  prosperous,  and  so 
noble  ?  '  Among  the  followers  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Eobert  de 
Gemon  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
knights  who  obtained  the  hand  of 
an  heiress  in  marriage.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  he 
espoused  (to  speak  in  heraldic 
strain)  the  daughter  of  John  Pot- 
ton,  liord  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk, 
and  by  her  had  four  sons,  who  all 
took  the  name  of  Cavendish;  and 
from  him  was  descended  William 
Cavendish,  the  famous  navigator  and 
the  admiral  of  this  adventurous 
fleet. 

Already  had  the  young  spend- 
thrift lived  his  life,  for  he  had  come 
into  his  estates— Trimley,  St.  Martin, 
Grimsten,  Skatten,  and  other  manors 
— ^when  a  minor ;  and  now,  having 
deeply  encumbered  all  his  property, 
he  was  glad  to  seek  his  fortunes  fox 
beyond  seas. 

Let  us  follow  his  course  but  for 
a  while ;  for  that  which  excited  the 
wonderment  of  the  world  in  those 
days  is  but  an  everyday  story  in 
ours ;  and  the  discoveries  of  Caven- 
dish the  navigator  are  out  of  print, 
as  it  were,  in  the  nautical  world. 

He  made  for  Sierra  Leone.  What 
an  untracked  mass  of  pestilence  must 
that  region  then  have  been !  Caven- 
dish, however,  did  not  tempt  his 
destiny  by  staying  long :  only  long 
enough  to  bum  some  houses,  and 
to  do  much  harm.  The  negroes 
fled  to  the  woods,  and,  flying,  dis- 
charged their  famous  poisoned 
arrows,  and  severdy  injured  their 
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inmleiB.  Away  sailed  out  eager 
young  admiial  for  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, which,  though  but  ninety 
leagues  in  length,  it  took  him  nearly 
six  weeks  to  pass.  Thus  beginning, 
Thomas  Cavendish  made  the  second 
Toyage  that  had  ever  been  made  by 
an  !&glishman  ronnd  the  world. 
From  February,  1587,  to  November 
in  the  same  year,  he  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Spain. 
He  who  had  been  obliged  by  neoes- 
siiy  to  take  to  this  adventurous  life, 
attacked  forts,  slaughtered  Spaniards 
by  the  score,  reduced  towns  to  ashes, 
and  captured  ships.  Cavendish,  in 
hjs  pinnace,  led  the  way  to  con- 
quest, and  many  a  triumphant  en- 
gagement crowned  his  vidour  with 
success,  and  enriched  his  treasury. 
Two  years,  one  month,  and  nineteen 
days  were  passed  in  this  memorable 
voyaga  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  gay  young  admiral,  sun- 
burnt, no  doubt,  and  somewhat 
careworn,  came  back  home.  The 
Plyniouth  harbour  again  received 
bis  little  squadron;  and  triumphant 
must  have  been  that  entrance,  even 
though  a  storm,  just  as  the  fleet 
neared  the  shore,  had  carried  off 
n^Nst  of  the  sails.  Fortune,  mean* 
time,  had  been  benignantly  raising 
other  members  of  the  Oftvendish 
£Eunily  in  their  ascent  to  £une  and 
honours. 

I  wish  no  enemy  a  more  compli- 
cated task  than  that  of  unravelung 
the  relationships  of  the  Cavendishes. 
Some  ancient  lady  of  that  house,  at 
her  spiiming-wheel,  had  them,  no 
doubt,  at  her  Angers'  ends— how  eH 
sprang  from  that  John,  that  Boger, 
that  Stephen,  and  Bichard,  who  gave 
up  the  name  of  de  Qemon,  and  took 
imi  of  Caundish,  or  Candish,  or 
Cavendish;  how  John  begat  John, 
who  was  knighted  for  killing  Wat 
Tyler  (poor  Wat  Tyler  I) ;  and  how, 
in  good  time,  William,  ihe  faithful 
servant  of  Wols^,  inherited  all  the 
estates  of  the  fieumly.  There  are  so 
many  Williams,  and  so  many  Tho- 
mases, and  so  many  Johns  in  this 
lineage,  that  we  wish  the  heralds 
joy  of  them,  and  are  not  surprised 
to  know  that  there  is  a  certain  work 
styled  'Who  wrote  Cavendish's  Wol- 
sey  ?*  for  by  our  troth  it  is  not  very 
eaj^  to  answer  the  question.    But 


whilst  Thomas  was  sailing  round  the 
world,  and  slaughtering  savages,  and 
cajoling  Indian  caciques,  a  younger 
aiKl  more  flourishing  scion  of  his 
parent  stock  was  preparing,  lyy  a 
liberal  education,  to  be  one  of  those 
'  Gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease.'  He  was  still  a  young 
man,  that  William  Cavendish,  when 
the  luckless  Thomas  resolved  to 
make  a  second  voyage  (woe's  me  I) 
in  order  to  follow  up  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  fiisi  Thomas  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  men  who  did  not 
'  leave  well  alone,' — one  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  mistakes  in  life. 
Besides,  a  teste  for  gain,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  adventure 
bom  with  Englishmen,  prompted 
him  to  his  last  &tal  ent^prise. 

Whilst  his  cousin  William  was  in 
training  for  the  court,  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, therefore,  was  sailing  again  out 
of  Plymouth  harbour,  this  time  with 
three  tall  ships  and  three  barques, 
and  steering  lor  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. 

And  now  a  series  of  misfortunes 
accompanied  the  admiral  whereso- 
ever he  went,  and  left  him  not,  untQ 
he  died.  First,  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  he  was  becalmed  for  seven-and- 
twen^  days  together:  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  swell  his  sails.  Then 
the  men  fell  sick  of  the  scurvy. 
Next,  though  they  found  some 
plunder  at  Plaoentia,  in  BrazU,  the 
sailors  b^an  to  quarreL  They 
made  for  Si  Sebastian,  and,  with 
twenty-three  men  only,  took  the 
town  whilst  the  people  were  at 
mass;  but  they  stayed  too  long 
there,  and  the  crews  became  dis- 
organized. Onward  they  went  to- 
wiods  Magellan,  but  storms,  which 
damaged  the  ships,  retarded  thenoL 
They  put  into  Port  Desire,  so  named 
by  Cavendish  in  his  first  voyage,  to 
recruit,  and  then  set  sail  again. 
And  now  comes  the  terrible  part  of 
this  sad  history.  In  March  they 
doubled  Cape  Forward,  and  here 
were  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives,  to  land  and  remain,  for 
their  vessels  were  again  damfMsed 
by  storms.  They  lay  at  anchor  in  a 
small  bay;  £unine  and  cold  began 
to  thin  the  crews,  yet  Cavendish 
resolved  to  thin  them  still  more; 
and  forty-four  sick,  men  were  put 
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on  shore^  ^ere  they  miserably 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger. 

After  this  all  went  wrong.  Better 
to  have  tmsted  all  to  Proyidenoe 
than  to  haye  committed  an  act  like 
that ;  and  never  was  it  forgiven  by 
the  poor  mariners  who  saw  their 
comrades  thus  abandoned,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  judgments  of  a 
Higher  Power  and  the  stings  of  con- 
science. About  foriyH9even  or  fifty 
men  alone  remained  in  the  fleet; 
and  now  Cavendish  became  impa- 
tient to  depart  He  had  contem- 
plated a  voyage  to  China:  this  he 
was  now  constrained  to  surrender— 
at  least,  the  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan;  and  he  there- 
fore complied  with  titie  wishes  of  his 
men,  and  returned  to  Brazil.  His 
men  had  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships at  St  Sebastian,  and  were  now 
fiEir  from  being  in  a  state  for  further 
adventures.  Often  did  they  fight 
for  their  victuals,  as  if,  said  one  of 
the  company,  they  had  been  no 
Christians,  but  Jews;  whilst  those 
who  got  the  best  used  to  retreat 
into  some  wilderness,  sit  down  under 
a  kee,  and  stay  there  till  meat  and 
drink  were  consumed. 

And  now,  with  the  same  run  of 
ill-luck  agamst  him.  Cavendish  de- 
parted for  the  Straits  of  Magellan: 
but  though,  as  the  ill-&ted  admiral 
himself  relates,  the  voyage,  only  six 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  was  ge- 
nerally accomplished  in  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  it  took  him  four  months 
to  complete  it.  '  Such,'  he  says, 
*  was  the  adverseness  of  our  fortunes, 
that  in  coming  thither  we  spent  the 
summer,  and  found  in  the  Straits 
the  beginning  of  a  most  extreme 
winter,  not  durable  [endurable]  for 
Christians/ 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  justify  the 
conduct  of  Cavendish,  except  what 
he  himself  states,  namely,  that, '  even 
during  the  month  of  May,  there  was 
nothing  but  such  flights  of  snow, 
and  extremities  of  frost,  as,  in  all 
the  time  of  my  life  I  never  saw  any- 
thing to  compare  to.'  Alasl  thesi^- 
ferings  of  those  whom  he  put  on 
shore  must  soon  have  be^  ter- 
minated« 

He  pursued  his  voyage  to  Brazil ; 
and  now  Destiny  plainly  showed  her 
aim.  First,  the^  Desire' and  the '  Black 


Pinnace' left  him.  The  captain  of  the 
'  Desire,'  John  Davis,wa8,  he  declared, 
the  author  of  all  his  calamities.  Of 
the  ffttal  voyage  Cavendish  thus 
writes: — 

'  And  now,  to  come  to  that  villaine 
that  hath  been  the  deathe  of  me,  and 
the  decay  of  the  whole  action;  I 
meane  Davis,  whose  only  treacherie 
in  running  from  me  hath  been  the 
utter  mine  of  alL  As  I  since  under- 
stood, Davis  his  intention  was  ever 
to  run  away.  This  is  God's  will, 
that  I  should  put  him  in  trust  that 
should  be  the  end  of  my  life,  and 
the  decay  of  the  whole  action.  Por 
had  not  tibese  two  small  ships  parted 
from  us,  we  would  not  have  miscar- 
ried on  the  coast  of  Brazile ;  for  the 
only  decay  of  us  was,  that  we  could 
not  get  into  their  barred  harbours. 
The  short  of  all  this  is,  Davis  hia 
only  intent  was  to  overthrow  me, 
which  he  hath  well  performed.' 

He  was  joined  by  the  '  Boebuck ;' 
and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  re< 
trieved  his  fortunes,  but  the  daring 
man  again  committed  an  error.  He 
attacked  Spirito  Santo ;  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  then  the  '  Boebuck'  left  him 
furtively  in  the  night,  takiug  also 
all  his  surgeons.  His  ship  was  full 
of  the  sick  and  wounded :  in  an  agony 
he  writes; — 

'  These  villaines,  having  left  in 
mine  own  ship  all  their  hurt  men, 
and  having  aboord  of  them  both  my 
surgeons,  I  having  not  one  in  mine 
own  ship  which  knew  how  to  lay 
a  plaister  to  a  woimd,  much  less 
to  cure  any  by  salves,  and  having, 
farther,  in  their  ships  three  times 
the  proportion  of  my  victuals,  I 
leave  you  to  consider  of  this  pact  of 
theirs,  and  the  miserable  case  I  was 
left  in.' 

Pain  would  he  have  sailed  again 
for  Magellan ;  for  his  brave,  break- 
ing heart  waa  undaxmted.  But  his 
mutinous  crew  insisted  on  his  re* 
turning  to  England.  The  very 
thought  of  doing  so  was  shame  and 
agony  to  him.  '  I  desired,'  he  wrote, 
'  rather  to  die  in  going  forward  than 
basely  in  returning  back  again.' 
But  he  was  no  longer  master  of  his 
own  actions:  sev^al  attempts  did 
he  make  to  approach  the  island  of 
Si  Helena;  but  home!  home!  was 
still  the  ciy  of  his  sailois.    But 
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'  home '  was  no  home  to  fhe  broken- 
spirited  navigator. 

A  mystery  hangs  over  the  place 
and  time  of  his  death.  He  came  as 
fu:  as  eight  degrees  northern  lati- 
tude in  }na  way  to  his  natiye  shore ; 
bnt  here  the  tale  of  this  brave 
Cavendish  abruptly  ends.  Let  ns 
close  it  with  his  own  most  touching 
words  in  the  last  letter  that  he 
wrote.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Tris- 
tram Gorges,  his  executor,  but 
when  written,  or  how  sent  to  Eng- 
land, does  not  appear.  One  thing 
was  evident,  that  the  mind  that  dic- 
tated it  was  still  vigorous;  but  the 
hand  that  penned  it  was  wasted  and 
feeble. 

'Most  loving  fnend,'  it  begins, 
'there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
makes  a  truer  triall  of  friendship 
than,  at  death,  to  shew  mindfulness 
of  love  and  friendship,  which  now 
you  shall  make  a  perfect  experience 
of,  desiring  you  to  hold  my  love  as 
deare,  dying  poore,  as  if  I  had  been 
infinitely  rich.  The  snecesse  of  this 
most  unfortunate  action,  the  bitter 
torments  whereof  lye  so  heavie  upon 
mee,  as  with  much  paine  am  I  able 
to  write  these  few  lines,  still  lesse  to 
make  disooverie  to  you  of  all  the 
adverse  haps  that  have  be&Uen  me 
in  this  voyage— the  least  whereof  is 
my  death.' 

Who  would  recognize  in  these 
touching  lines  the  once  d^bonnaire, 
popular  Cavendish?  What  a  tale 
he  tells  as  he  proceeds ! 

*But  now,'  he  continues,  'I  am 
grown  so  weake  and  &int  as  I  am 
scarce  able  to  hold  Hie  penne  in  my 
hand;  wherefore  I  must  leave  you 
to  inquire  of  ihe  rest  of  our  most 
unhappy  proceedings ;  and  now,  by 
this,  what  with  griefe  for  him '  (his 
cousin,  John  Locke), '  and  the  con- 
tinual trouble  I  endured  among 
such  hell-hounds '  (the  ship's  crew), 
*  my  spirits  were  cleane  spent — ^wish- 
ing myself  in  any  desart  pkoe  in 
the  world,  there  to  dye,  rather  than 
basely  to  retume.' 

Embued  with  these  feelings, 
Cavendish,  he  says,  would  have 
followed  out  ihis  course  could  he 
have  found  an  island— 'which  the 
eharts  make  to  be  eight  degrees  to 
the  southward  of  the  line.'  He 
Bought  it  with  all  diligenee^  in  hopes 


there  to  have  ended  his  unfortunate 
life.  'But  God  suffered  not  such 
happiness  to  hght  upon  me ;  for  I 
could  by  no  meanes  find  it'  (the 
island) ;  'so,  as  I  was  forced  to  go 
towards  England,  and  having  gotten 
eight  degrees  by  north  the  line,  I 
lost  my  most  dearest  cousin.'  Then 
he  adds, '  Beare  with  this  scribbling; 
for  I  protest  I  am  scant  able  to  hold 
a  penne  in  my  hand.' 

Thus  passed  away  a  brave  man, 
of  whom  it  was  remarked  that  *  No 
man  ever  compassed  the  globe  in  so 
little  time  as  ne  did :  no  man  ever 
did  greater  things  abroad,  and  re- 
turned to  his  country  in  greater 
ix>mp  and  triumph,  than  he  did,' 
after  his  first  voyage. 

The  admiral's  cousin  had  exhi- 
bited to  the  admiring  world  the 
success  which  prud^ce  and  fidelity, 
patience,  and  aU  the  host  of  virtues 
tend  to  insure.  Doubtless,  many 
a  domestic  lecture  pointed  the 
moral  of  these  two  careers.  Thomas, 
the  spendthrift,  driven  to  foreign 
enterprise,  and  dying  broken-hearir 
ed,  a  ruined  penitent.  William,  the 
virtuous,  early  provided  for,  not 
only  by  a  settlement  on  him  of  cer- 
tain lands  by  his  &ther,  but— a  far 
more  secure  provision — an  establish- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  all- 
powerftd  Wolsey.  Thomas,  the 
bachelor,  never  able  to  form  even 
one  parti,  William,  the  connubial, 
marrying  three  times:  twice,  worth- 
ily and  reputably,  and  the  last  time, 
magnificently— as  those  who  know 
the  life  and  actions  of  Bess  of  Hard- 
wick,  his  third  spouse,  could  amply 
testify. 

William  Cavendish  was  in  good 
training  for  the  subjection  due  to  so 
imperious  a  lady  as  this  same  third 
wife,  Bess  of  Haidwick.  What 
would  our  young  nobihty,  or  our 
young  commoners,  think  now-«- 
days  if  th^  were  sent  to  study 
manners,  and  to  wait  at  table  in  the 
houses  of  some  nobleman  high  in 
royal  fiivour,  or  of  some  prdate? 
say,  for  instance,  if  an  earl  were  to 
request,  as  an  immense  favour,  that 
Lord  Pahnerston  would  allow  his 
eldest  son  to  bed  and  board  at 
Broadlands,  to  wait  on  his  lordship 
on  all  state  occasions;  to  be  fan 
cupbearer  at  dinn»^his  equerry 
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and  'page  in  one;  to  hold  his  lord* 
ship's  gieat<x)afc  for  him— intensely 
gratified  with  the  honour,  neyerthe- 
less;  and  to  stand  outside  the 
drawing-room  door,  with  my  locd's 
hat  ready  brushed,  like  a  yalet  ? 

Yet,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Carendishes,  and  down  almost  to 
the  Bevolntion  of  1 68  8,  a  nobl^ooan, 
not  possessed  of  politioEtl  patronage, 
would  have  thought  himself  fortu- 
nate to  haye  achieved  such  a  point 
with  the  then  Lord  Eeep^,  or  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Our  youth  have  now 
as  much  discipline  at  college  as 
their  modem  notions  can  stand. 
How  would  a  young  sprig  of  aristo- 
cracy look  at  his  father  if,  <m  leaving 
the  delights  of  Peckwater  quad.,  or 
Merton,  the  excellent  parent  sent 
for  him,  and  said:  'Ernest,'  or 
'Cecil,'  or  'Beginald'  (we  have  few 
Johns  and  Blshards  now— few  of 
those  honest  old  standard  English 
names;  nay, the  Ernests,  and  Cecils, 
and  Eeginalds  are  coming  down  to 
our  shopkeepers  now) — ^^ Ernest!  I 
have  been  so  fortunate,  through 
great  interest,  as  to  get  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  to  take  you  into  his 
palace  at  Bishop  Auckland,  to 
write  his  lordship^s  private  notes; 
to  attend  him  in  his  lay-visits;  to 
see  that  his  pens  are  maided;  to 
hold  the  umbrella  over  him  when 
his  l(»dship  walks,'  &c.,  dxs.  (Hea- 
ven knows  what  the  et  cetersa  would 
comprise!)  'And,in  return  for  this 
great  condescension,  and  wonderful 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  be- 
lubve  yourself,  you  are  to  be  licked 
mto  shape,  if  the  thing  can  be 
d<»e'  (and  the  father  looks  at  him 
Btamly^;  'and  you  will  also  be 
allowed  to  dine  at  the  fax-end  of  his 
kidsMp's  table,  where,  indeed, 
champagne  is  not  allowed ;  but  you 
will  have  a  certain  allowance  of 
port  and  sherry,  and  you  will  be 
conveniently  kxlged,  so  that  you 
may  rise  betimes — that  is  to  say, 
about  six  in  the  morning,  and  have 
the  honour  of  waiting  for  my  k»d 
bishop,  and  receiving  his  oomniands 
in  the  antechamber.' 

Yet  similar  to  these  wete  Hbe  ad- 
dressee of  amdous  fiithers  to  young 
sons  as  they  grew  up  to  manhood, 
and  had  to  be  put  forward  well  in 
iie  world* 


Thomas  Cavendish,  the  ftther  of 
Wolsey's  Cavendish  (one  of  the  half- 
dozen  Williams  it  M\b  justly  to  our 
lot  to  celebrate),  esteemed  himself 
fortunate  in  even  belonging  to  the 
same  county  as  that  in  which  Wol* 
sey— some  say,  behind  a  butcher's 
stall  in  Ipswich — ^first  saw  1^  hght 
It  was  a  claim  upon  the  cardinal; 
and  the  cardinal  did  not  forget  that 
they  owned  such  ccmtiguity.  He 
had  the  graitness  of  soul  to  love  the 
early  associations  with  his  birth- 
place, and  to  cherish  the  natives  of 
the  ugliest  county  in  England. 

So  he  received  William  Cavendish 
as  one  of  the  gentiemen-ushers  of 
his  bedchamber  (a  sort  of  fondacn- 
ary  to  fetch  his  sMppers,  and  put 
on  his  eminence's  nightc»|>);  and 
Cavendish— would  that  his  name 
were  not  William! — ^found  himself 
in  good  company.  Nine  or  ten 
young  lords  were  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  amongst  them 
Henry  Percy,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Northumberland — Harry  the  Un- 
thrift,  as  he  was  too  justly  called : 
he,  who  loved  Anne  Boleyn,  yet  for- 
sook her  when,  a  word  from  him 
might  have  saved  her.  There  was 
also  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Now  tiiese 
young  lords  and  gentlemen,  though 
they  could  wait  upon  the  cardinal, 
could  not  wait  upon  themselves, 
and  had  each  three  servants  under 
them;  Lord  Dwby  had  five. 

Cavendish  (William  I.)  was  taken 
more  specially  into  Wolsey's  con* 
fidenoe  than  any  of  his  comrades; 
and  with  great  reason ;  for  he  was  a 
man,  fiK)m  first  to  last,  of  honour 
and  int^;rity,  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  cool  head ;  and  a  man  of  ac- 
quirements also;  and  a  steady  aa 
well  as  devoted  admirer  of  Wolsey's 
great  qualities,  as  his  dedication  of 
his  &moas  'life of  Wolsey'  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  shows.  'The 
cardinal,'  he  wrote,  'was  my  lord 
and  master,  whom,  in  his  lifetime,  I 
served;  and  so  remained  with  him 
to  his  fidl  continually,  during  the 
time  of  all  his  troubles,  both  in  the 
south  and  north  parts,  until  he 
died ;  during  which  time  I  poncta* 
ally  observed  all  his  demeanours,  as 
also  his  great  triumi^,aad  giorioiia 
estate,  &c.  Neveztheless,  whatso* 
ever  any  man  hath  ooBioemd  of  hina 
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in  his  life,  or  since  his  death,  this 
much  I  dare  say,  without  offence,  if 
any,  that  in  my  judgment  I  have 
neyer  seen  this  reahn  in  better  obe- 
dience and  quiet  than  it  "was  in  the 
time  of  his  authoriiy ;  nor  justice 
better  administered,  without  par- 
tiaUty,  as  I  could  justly  proye,  if  I 
should  not  be  taxed  with  too  much 
affection.' 

It  was  not  until  Wolsey  had  ar- 
riyed  at  the  height  of  his  shorlr 
liyed  splendour  that  Gayendish 
entered  his  service ;  for  it  was  in 
15 15,  when  William  was  only  ten 
years  old,  that  Wolsey  was  created 
a  cardinal  of  the  sacred  college  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  Wemustthere- 
foie  fimcy  the  astonishment  of  the 
fresh-caught  fish  out  of  Suffolk 
when  he  found  himself  swimming 
in  the  same  stream  with  the  great 
oardinid.  Picture  to  yourselves, 
gentle  or  ungentle  readers,  the 
country  bumpkin,  fresh  from  a 
Suffolk  manor-house — fresh  from 
hunting  and  hawking—fresh  from 
the  contemplation  of  those  funous 
old  churches  with  round  towers; 
and  ignorant  that  there  was  anything 
grander  in  life  than  the  then  petri- 
fied-looking town  of  Ipswich— fresh 
from  Suffolk  dumplings,  and  im- 
bued, perhaps,  wiui  the  true  Suf- 
folk dialect, — fancy  him  entering 
the  arohiepiscopal  palace  of  Tork 
House  in,  what  has  long  been  to 
us,  old  Whitehall.  What  James  I. 
first  called  White  Hall  was,  when 
Gayendish  was  transplanted  to 
London,  Tork  House.  It  was 
built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh:  by 
him  given  to  a  convent  of  Black 
Friars  in  Holbom ;  by  them  sold  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1348; 
and  during  three  centuries  it  pre- 
served the  name  of  York  House; 
and  Wolsey  was  its  last  archiepis- 
oopal  ownfflT.  It  then  became 
White  Hall. 

Let  us  see  young  William  as  he 
enters  the  gallery.  No  one  under- 
stood scenic  effects  better  than  Wol- 
sey. There,  on  divers  tables,  hang 
rich  stnfGa  of  silk  in  whole  pieces, 
also  velvets  and  cloth  of  divers 
colours.  Young  Cavendish  has 
scarcely  time  to  marvel  when  his 
^e  is  caught  by  a  suit  of  co^ 
hanging  against  walls  coyered  with 


gold  and  sQyer  tissue--and  these 
copes  were  the  richest  ever  known 
in  England.  The  dazzled  youtii 
passes  on,  and  comes  into  the  Gilt 
Chamber  and  the  Council  Chamber, 
wherein  the  same— what  we  should 
rather  call  vulgar—display  went  on. 
But  display  is  the  feature  of  half- 
educated  times ;  and  Wolsey,  whilst 
he  probably  despised  it  in  his  heart, 
knew  its  influence. 

And  Cavendish  advances.  What 
portly  form  is  it  that  emerges  from 
the  extremity  of  that  gorgeous  gal- 
lery ?  He  forms,  indeed,  the  central 
figure  of  a  group  of  noblemen,  of 
chaplains,  and  secretaries,  and  hear 
yen  knows  what  All  ^es  rest  on 
him. 

That  figure,  so  full  of  digniiy— 
not,  indeed,  of  the  refined  stsmip — ^is 
clad  in  silk  and  satins  of  the  richest 
scarlet  dye ;  his  stockings,  woollen 
indeed,  are  purple.  Costly  shoes  of 
silver  gilt^  ai^d  inlaid  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  tread  the  oak  floor. 
Singularly  enough,  few,  if  uiy,  fall 
portraits  of  Wolsey  remain.  He 
has  usually  been  depicted  in  purple: 
and  that  profile  is  symmetrical 
rather  than  handsome,  and  his 
cheeks  are  full,  and  there  is  a  look 
of  self-indulgence  about  his  &ce; 
but  aU  agree  as  to  his  courteous- 
ness,  and  even  jocularity,  his 
princely  demeanour,  and  his  readi- 
ness in  conversation.  His  figure 
was  set  off. by  the  costly  dress  of 
those  around  him;  and  thus, 
glistening  in  an  hitherto  unknown 
splendour  of  sacerdotal  attire,  Wol-» 
sey  appears  in  the  council  chamber 
of  York  House ;  where  all  is  silver 
and  panel  gilt;  where  a  cupboard 
under  one  window  displayed  plate 
of  solid  gold  enriched  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones. 

Yet  Cavendish  seems  not  to  haye 
been  dazzled  so  much  by  all  the 
ostentation  of  a  man  whose  ewer 
and  towel  at  dinner  even  noblemen 
were  proud  to  hand,  as  by  the  lofti- 
ness of  intellect,  the  courage,  and 
the  vast  designs  and  strong  will  of 
him  whom  he  served  until  death. 

These  were  WiUiam  Cavendish's 
sunny  days.  Those  of  his  master 
were  not  wholly  passed  in  joUiiy 
and  state,  but  in  so  rapid  a  develop* 
ment  of  reforms  as  has  never  heEm 
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nor  since  been  exhibited  in  England. 
Oxford  endowed  to  that  aU-powerfol 
influence— -seven  new  professorships ; 
the  College  of  Fhysfdans  formed ;  a 
firee  school,  or  college,  at  Ipswich 
erected.  These  were  but  a  portion 
of  the  grand  schemes  planned  by 
the  carcUnal. 

Then,  what  a  knowledge  he  had 
of  young  men  and  their  tendencies  I 
Witness,  as  he  was  about  to  set 
sail  for  CSalais  on  his  embassy  to 
France,  his  turning  to  the  young 


retinue  who  followed  him,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  nature  of  the 
French,  *who,'  he  remarked,  'at 
their  first  meeting,  will  be  as  fiuni- 
liar  with  you  as  ^  they  had  known 
you  by  long  acquaintance,  and  will 
commune  with  you  in  the  French 
tongue  as  if  you  knew  every  word : 
therefore  use  them  in  a  kind  man- 
ner, and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as 
they  are  with  you.  If  they  speak 
to  you  in  their  native  tongue,  speak 
to  them  in  English ;  for  if  you  tm- 


«AK]>  CAVKXDUH  ADVAKCKS.' 


derstand  not  them^  no  more  shall 
they  you.'  Then,  turning  to  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  he  said,  'Eice, 
speak  thou  Welsh  to  them;  and 
doubt  not  but  that  thy  speech  will 
be  more  difficult  to  them  than  their 
F^ch  shall  be  to  thee.' 

What  a  pleasant  lounge  that  gal- 
lery at  York  House  must  have  been 
in  these  days,  when  king,  and  queen^ 


and  ministers  of  state,  bishops  and 
chancellors,  were  almost  always  en 
evidence  there  1  What  grave  &oeB 
when  the  heart-wrung  speech  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon  was  whispered 
by  those  who  had  heard  the  passion- 
ate appeal  in  the  Court  at  Black- 
friars:  <  Of  these  my  miseries  I  can 
accuse  none  but  you,  my  Lord  of 
York;  because  I  could  not  away 
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Yfiih.  your  monstrotis  pride,  ex- 
oeesiye  riot,  and  intolerable  op- 
pression, wherefore  do  I  now  suffer; 
and  because  my  nephew,  the  empo- 
zor,  did  not  gratify  your  impatient 
ambitkm  to  advance  you  to  the 
Papacy,  you  threatened  to  be  re- 
venged on  him  and  his  friends;  and 
you  have  been  true  to  your  promise : 
you  have  been  the  plotter  of  the 
wars  against  me,  and  raised  this 
doubt  against  me.' 

Bely  on  it,  all  those  eight  (ht  ten 
young  lords,  and  fifteen  knights, 
and  forty  squires,  who  composed 
the  ^lite  of  Wolsey's  household, 
were  with  him  heart  and  soul,  right 
or  wrong;  yea,  even  when  in  the 
insolence  of  power,  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  primate  (Wardliam,  Arch- 
biSiop  of  Oanterbuiy^  to  summon  a 
convocatioQ  at  St  Paul's,  Wolsey 
chose  to  hare  it  in  Westounster— a 
sight  never  seen  in  England  beJare; 
whereoB  Sk^ton  wrote:— < 

'  Onat  Piaal.  Uj  down  ihj  OTrord, 
For  FMer  of  Westmbistflr  teth  Omnm  Aj 


And  Peter  of  Westminster  hm  met 
fiinee  held  lys  own,  or  rather  Budn- 
tained  his  wmrpatiaii,  in  that  sme 
spot 

Then  crvw  the  grave,  dtseieei 
Caveatth  ma^  kave  enjoyed,  as 
young  mnen  mmm  nfeased  from 
boyhood  do  ez^^of,  tiie  caroasalB,  the 
8how«»  and  the  spleadoiir  of  York 
House. 

Wolsey  was  flie  first  to  plaee  the 
hierarohy  amid  the  nobles  of  tiie 
land.  Seehim,ashe  ride8Jf(»ihto 
visit  'the  king's  grace,'  with  his 
tippet  of  costly  sables  on  his  neck ; 
his  cardinal's  hat  of  scarlet;  his  red 
eUk  gk>TBS,  whilst  his  hat  is  carried 
before  him  by  a  nobleman.  As  the 
cardinal  rides  along,  the  sun  shines 
on  something  tan  and  glistening :  it 
is  the  huge  silver  cross— nay,  there 
are  two  of  them— carried  by  stalwart 
priests;  next  come  the  staffbearera, 
and  then  the  maoebearer,  all  gor- 
geously in  their  several  attire. 

Was  it  &lse  humility,  or  for  safety, 
or  for  custom,  or  firom  his  increasing 
corpulence,  that  Wolsey  rode  on  a 
nrale?  A  gallant  bevy  of  young  men 
follow  him,  nevertheless,  on  fine 
horses;  and  amongst  these  Caven- 
dish is  never  absent,  for  the  cardinal 


could  rarely  cfpare  him.  Tea»  in 
good  fortune  and  ill  fortune  William 
Cavendish  never  left  him;  and  he 
received  his  broken-spirited  master's 
last  sigh. 

But  all  was  soon  to  change :  for  a 
while  there  were  pleasures  devised 
for  the  king's  consolation,  as  might 
be  invented  or  by  man's  wit  ima- 
gined. The  banquete  were  set  forth, 
with  masques  and  mummeries,  in 
so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costly  manner, 
that  it  was  heaven  to  behold.  There 
was,  however,  no  long  continuance 
of  heaven  in  those  regions,  but  some- 
thing of  a  very  contraxy  description 
penraded  the  place.  Henry  saw 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  cardinal  was 
ruined.  One  contemptible  act  of 
royal  malice  was  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  calling  York  House  by  that 
ancient  name.  It  was  to  be  White 
Hall,  owing,  it  has  been  suggested, 
to  the  freshness  and  whiteness  of 
Wolsey's  new  buildings ;  and  ikus 
Shakespeare  refoni  to  this  change: 
one  gentleman,  in  giving  to  another 
a  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  coro- 
nation, says-^ 

*  So  she  parted, 

And  with  the  same  full  state  pae*d  back 
again 

To  Toi'k  Pkoe,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent,  Sir, 

Tea  must  no  more  eell  it  fade  Plaee ; 

that  is  past : 
For  since  the  cardmal  fell  that  title'a 

lost; 
'Tis  now  the  King*s,  and  called  White 

Hall. 

2  0ent.  I  know  it; 

But  'tis  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old 

name 
Is  fresh  about  me.* 

Not  only  did  Gavendish  reoeivo 
Wolsey's  last  sigh;  he  waited  to  see 
him  buried  before  he  presented  him- 
self at  Court  It  is  something  to 
Henry's  credit  that  he  took  1^  £uth- 
fill  servant  into  his  own  housdiold. 
During  eleven  years  the  fortunes  of 
Cavendish  prospered.  Pickings  and 
choosings  out  of  the  surrenders  of 
religious  houses— of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  oommisBioners — grants 
of  land,  first  firom  Henry,  then  from 
Edward  VL  ;  offices  about  court, 
and  successful  marriages,  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  vast  inheritance 
centred  in  one  fiumly,  wfaioh  is  vow 
owned  by  the  Cavvndiahes. 
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UntQ  his  third  marriage  William 
Cavendish  was  not  so  happy  as  to  have 
a  feunilj  to  rear.  His  first  wife,  one 
of  the  Bostocks  of  Cheshire,  had 
issne,  indeed,  but  all  died  in  child- 
hood. His  second,  Mary  Parker,  of 
Pollingford  in  Suffolk,  brought  him 
no  chiMrezL  She  died  in  1542 ;  and 
her  husband,  being  then  only  thirly- 
seven  years  of  a^^e,  married  again, 
and  his  choice  fi^  upon  Elizabeth, 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Barley,  Esq., 
and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  as  well 
as  the  most  gifted  women  of  her  age. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick,  afterwards 
Mistress  or  Madam  Barley;  then 
the  wife  of  William  Cavendish ;  next 
the  kdy  of  Sir  William  Si  Loo;  and 
lastly  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Hardwick  of 
Hardwick  Castle.  She  was  scarcely 
fourteen  at  the  time  of  her  first  mar- 
riage, which  was  childless.  Twelve 
years  of  widowhood  had  elapsed  be- 
fore she  married  again :  she  could  then 
have  been  only  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  she  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
her  beauty.  Her  talents,  her  detei- 
mined  character,  and  her  wonderful 
energy,  united  to  her  great  wealth, 
rendered  her,  indeed,  a  most  desir- 
able wife  for  an  ambitious  man ;  for 
of  the  art  of  rising  in  the  world  no 
one  was  an  abler  |)iactitioneir  than 
Elizabeth  of  Hardwick. 

The  lasting  monument  of  h^  tri- 
umphs is  the  old  Hall  of  Hardwick, 
which,  through  her,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Cavendish  £amily. 
England  has  nothing  more  quaint, 
the  Continent  notlung  half  so  perfect 
in  its  wsqr,  as  Hardwick.  As  you 
drive  along  a  ridge  of  ground  near 
the  eastern  borders  of  Derbyshire, 
the  towers  of  this  edifice  appear  be- 
fore you,  amid  the  ancient  oaks  of  a 
stately  park.  The  battlements  of 
these   towers  are   of  carved  open 


work,  in  which,  under  a  coronet — 
the  last  achievement  of  her  ambi- 
tion—appear the  letters  E.  S., '  Eli- 
zabeth Shrewsbury.'  You  approach 
the  Hall,  and  enter  a  spacious  court, 
now  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  each 
bright  parterre  shaped  out  ia  the 
letters  E.  S.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
modem  arrangement,  for  our  ances- 
tors had  few  garden  flowers  to  boast 
of.  As  you  turn  into  the  court  your 
eye  is  caught  by  the  lofty  towers  at 
each  comer  of  the  house,  and  by  the 
marvellous  number  and  size  of  the 
windows.  Daylight  seems  to  have 
been  mightily  prized  by  E.  S. ;  you 
are  startled,  nevertheless,  by  an  ob- 
ject to  the  right,  as  you  enter  the 
garden,  that  gives  you  the  same  sen- 
sation as  if  a  withered  corpe  lay 
before  you,  whilst  a  fair  and  healthy 
body  was  beside  it.  The  dilapidated 
remains  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice 
than  that  which  we  now  call  old 
Hardwick  Hall,  recall  to  you  the 
Hardwicks  of  the  troublous  times  of 
Henry  Vn.  There  they  lived,  and 
^.  S.  spared  the  ruined  house  to 
snow,  perhaps,  what  ^  her  ancestors 
were,  and  in  what  state  they  lived. 
To  our  minds,  the  proportions  of 
this  fragment  are  finer  than  those  of 
the  elegant  but  staring  Hall  beside 
it.  Some  lofty  chambers  are  still 
traceable  ia  tbds  crumbling  edifice; 
and  Eennet,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Cavendishes,'  tells  us  that  one  of 
these  is  of  such  beautiful  propor- 
tions, that  when  Blenheim  was  built 
'  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  pattern  of 
measure  and  contrivance  for  one 
room  in  that  grand  palace.'  This 
ruin  was  not,  therefore,  in  Anne's 
reign,  the  '  ancient  solitary  domain 
of  the  moping  owl,'  but  was  probably 
still  habitable,  and  may  have  been 
quite  entire  when  the  new  Hall  waa 
begun. 


>a£j^^i^ 


THE  PILGEIMS  OP  THE  EHINE. 

{A  New  Vernon.) 

AT  onoe  say  that  Sir  Edward 
Bolwer  Lytton's  channizig  little 
book  has  saggested  this  title  to  me ; 
for  a  subject^  neyertheless,  which 
greatly  differs  from  his  own.  The 
characters  of  the  fitble-world  of 
Gennany — truly  there  was  never 
anything  cleverer  than  the  wooing 
of  Master  Fox  —  as  much  as  ms 
management  of  the  German  ballad, 
attest  Sir  Edward's  extraordinary 
genius  and  versatility.  The  earnest 
enslaved  lover,  the  cahn,  bowed-down 
ffttibter,  tiie  beantifiU  maiden,  whose 
beauty  is  the  beauty  of  decay,  form  a 
group  of  pilgrims  in  search  of  health 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bhine.  It  is 
now  an  understood  £Etct  that  novelists 
ought  to  retain  standing  counsel  to 
keep  them  right  in  their  law ;  they 
ougnt  ^also  to  fee  a  physician  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  medical 
element  in  a  story.  I  suspect  Miss  Trevelyan's  friends  were  very  ill  ad- 
vised when  they  allowed  her  to  'do'  the  Bhine  in  the  last  days  of  a  con- 
sumption. Embarking  at  Botterdam,  the  party  steadily  pursue  the  voyage 
till  they  turn  aside  to  visit  Heidelberg,  and  the  final  interest  of  the  story 
is  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  to  those  of  the  Neckar.  The 
*  Hyperion '  of  Longfellow  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  instance  of  the 
grave  poetic  treatment,  the  management  of  the  poetry  and  legend  connected 
vfith  the  immemorial  river,  though  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  centres 
at  last  in  Switzerland.  The  literature  of  the  Bhine  is,  however,  a  volumi- 
nous subject,  including  among  its  most  popular  names  those  of  M.  Dumas 
and  Mr.  Thackeray.  That  earnest  pilgrim  spirit  is  still,  I  would  hope, 
often  evoked  amoog  those  who  visit  the  Bhine,  although  I  am  afraid  ihe 
great  majority  of  ttie  modem  pilgrims  too  often  resemble  our  friends  the 
Eickleburys.  The  little  enthusiasm  which  they  possess  is  not  much  more 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  successful  opera,  'Lurline.'  However  the 
tourist  spirit  may  be  desecrating  in  effect,  it  finds  no  place  in  the  German 
mind— full  of  reverential  awe  and  love  for  the  mighty  river  of  the  Father- 
land. The  Gaul  may  theorise  after  Thiers  '  sur  les  fronti^res  naturelles/ 
but  sword  and  song  will  maintain  an  equal  chime— 

•  Have  It-tbey  diaU  not  have  It, 
Oor  free-born  German  Bhine  1' 

To  them  its  waters  are  dear  beyond  Garonne  or  Guadalquiver,  or  all 
Hesperian  streams.  Thoy  are  even  invested  with  the  solenm  mystery 
and  religion  that  invests  the  Nile  or  the  Jordan.  How  nobly  does  one  of 
her  noblest  daughters  speak  of  'that  heroic  river  which  nations  never 
cross  without  buckling  on  their  armour  for  the  fight!'  'On  the  Bhine 
I  am  never  more  than  twenty  years  old,'  adds  the  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn. 
Let  us  imagine  a  band  of  ancient  pilgrims,  veritable  pilgrims  of  the 
vanished  ages,  'ages  of  fiedth,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Mr.  Lytton 
has  very  well  imagined  such  a  pilgrimage  in  the  poem  of  'Tazmhauser/ 
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that  BuccesBful   txanscript  of  tlie 
libretto  of  an  unsuccessful  opera : — 

'  Oune,  fiUntly  heard  along  the  filmy  air. 
Thai  bore  It  floating  near,  a  choral  chant 
Of  pilgrima  pacing  by  the  castle  wall ; 
And  "Salvum  me  fac  Domine"  tbey  aaug 
Sonorous,  in  the  ghoatly  going  out 
Of  the  red-mten  eve  along  the  land.' 

Let  U8  imagine  that  our  pilgrims 
are  bound,  not  for  Bome,  but  for  the 
shiine  of  some  saint  that  hallowed 
the  neighbouring  Ehine,  a  shrine 
more  renowned  than  that  of  the  Three 
Kings — say  of  the  good  Saint  Goar, 
the  apostle  of  these  shores  in  bar- 
baric ages,  who  has  bequeathed  his 
name  to  Goarhausen  and  St.  Goar. 
Hard  work  this  before  the  Houte 
IfapoUon  I  The  dangers  of  the  river 
and  the  forest  were  real  enough  in 
those  old  days>-old  days  when  the 
pilgrims  might  meet  in  lonely  recess 
wi&  a  slaughtered  man,  where  the 
cord,  the  dagger,  and  the  parchment 
proclaimed  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Vehm ;  that  Holy  Yehm  whose  deadly 
doings  are  probably  still  attested  by 
the  dungeons  of  Baden.  Old  days, 
when  from  point  to  point  of  the 
river  the  Free  Knights  exacted  toll, 
and  from  their  barbaric  overhanging 
castle  lorded  it  over  land  and  flood. 
Old  days  when  the  rough,  rude  sense 
of  justice  and  the  thought  of  hberty 
glimmered  on  the  German  mind  and 
resulted  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Old  days,  when  the  pilgrims  crossed 
themselves,  dreaming  they  caught 
the  echo  of  the  unholy  song  of  the 
siren  of  the  Lurid.  Old  days,  when 
the  wayside  cross  and  the  wayside 
Madonna  arrested  the  pilgrim's  steps 
and  suggested  thoughts  of  security 
and  i>eace  amid  scenes  of  solitude 
and  danger ;  and,  hark  I  stealing  over 
the  Bhine  waters  or  heard  remote 
in  forest  glens,  from  some  secluded 
monastery,  comes  the  vesper  chant 
Thus  the  pilgrims  of  the  Bhine  reach 
the  sacred  destination,  with  eyes  not 
xmdimm^  with  penitential  tears  or 
hearts  unhealed  with  a  sense  of  i)ar- 
don.  Such  scenes  do  my  subject 
suggest ;  romantic,  if  you  will,  but 
I  think  veritable.  But  how  and 
whither  do  the  modem  pilgrims 
wend  their  way?  bound  to  what 
shrine,  guided  by  what  influence? 

VOL.  IV.— HO.  IV. 


Ah  me!  a  shrill  whistle  breaks  the 
momentary  reverie.  We  are  at 
Goblentz.  The  huge  hotels  line  the 
shore,  the  shipping  is  stationary  at 
the  wharf,  the  bridge  of  boats  is 
ready  to  give  place  to  us.  A  mo- 
mentary look  at  Ehrenbreitstein 
bristling  with  cannon;  a  momen- 
tary look  at  the  broad  space  where 
the  waters  of  the  Moselle  mingle 
with  those  of  the  Bhine;  soon  we 
are  past  the  purple  heights  of 
Ffaflendorf.  And  now  there  is  a 
commotion  on  board.  The  modem 
pilgrim  approaches  one  of  his  fa- 
voarite  shnnes.  Stolzenfels  is  be- 
hind us— oncearobber  fortress— then 
a  dismantled  ruin  to  be  sold  for  a 
few  pounds— and  now  one  of  the  most 
glonous  modem  castles  to  be  found 
in  the  fisttherland.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  is  the  ruined  keep  of 
Lahneck ;  and  here  the  rapid  Lahn, 
gliding  over  its  shallow  bed,  joins 
its  tributary  stream  to  the  Briine. 
At  this  point  piussengers  for  £m8 
disembark.  There  are  the  healing 
fountains  of  nature  o'ercanopied  by 
the  wooded  hills  of  Nassau,  and 
there  are  the  gaming-tables  which 
do  so  much  to  counteract  their 
beneficial  efiect  There  some  of 
the  pilgrims  carry  their  ruined 
health,  and  others  their  ruined  re- 
putation. 

Some  modem  pilgrims  of  the 
Bhine  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  reach 
this  fashionable  and  favourite  water- 
ing-place that  the  passage  of  the 
river  is  perhaps  the  only  glimpse 
they  have  obtained  of  it  They  have 
seen,  this  time  at  least,  nothing  of 
the  glories  of  the  Bhine  between 
Goblentz  and  Bonn;  they  have 
neither  climbed  the  Drachenfels  nor 
walked  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
Neuwied.  They  have  come  down 
from  Aix  by  express  train;  the 
speediest,  as  the  Bhine  route,  all 
along  the  river  from  Botterdam,  is 
the  longest  and  most  tedious.  Some 
are  going  to  Ems,  some  to  Wies- 
baden, some  to  Baden-Baden.  Most 
of  them  will  be  sure  to  visit  Frank- 
fort and  Heidelberg ;  some  will  push 
on  to  Switzerland.  One  or  two  are 
on  a  pilgrimage  practical  enough. 
They  are  going  to  work  through  tiie 
wine  country  with  a  view  to  bar- 
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gttins.  What  longing  eyes  will  they 
lift  to  the  Metternich Chateau!  Will 
they  envy  the  good  old  monks  of 
old  who  had  the  vineyard  of  Johan- 
nisherg  attached  to  their  abbey  of 
St  John?  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  drink  Johannisbeig  once  or  twice 
in  a  way.  Fopkins  reminds  me  that 
I  have  tasted  it  at  his  table.  Excuse 
me,  Fopkins,  but  don't  you  re- 
member that  we  investigated  the 
subject  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  wine  of 
Etidesheim  ?  De  Tabley  is  also  sure 
that  I  have  had  Johannisbeig  in 
the  Be  Tabley  halls.  Excuse  me, 
my  distinguished  friend ;  your  cellar 
is,  I  know,  proverbially  good,  and 
knowing  all  about  your  fetiher, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and 
ancestors,  I  wish  unhesitatingly  to 
take  another  glass  of  that  port. 
But  Johannisberg— Johannisberg  of 
the  comet  year— I  caimot  flatter 
myself  with  ever  having  tasted, 
and  must  console  myself  with  re- 
collections of  Steinberg  cabinet.  I 
do  not  see  how  I  could  do  so  unless, 
like  Mr.  Roebuck,  I  were  on  intimate 
terms  witii  a  lot  of  emperors.  An 
emperor  would  have  to  buy  it  at 
the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  so 
I  scarcely  see  how  an  innkeeper  can 
give  it  for  a  Napoleon.  I  believe, 
however,  that  innkeepers  cannot, 
practically,  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion for  its  jmrchase.  The  produce 
of  tlw  vineyards  that  adjoin  the 
Johannisberg  vineyard  i&,l  suspect, 
ambitiously  called  Johanniisberg,  and 
also  vines  planted  elsewhere  from 
the  Johannisbeig  grape.  I  do  not 
profess  to  speak  sdentificaUy  of  the 
Eheingau,  out  any  one  who  has 
wandered  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extends  his  travels  to  the 
Taunus,  picks  up  his  own  ideas  on 
the  subject  When  I  have  deserted 
the  region  of  hotels  and  roamed  the 
pleasant  countryside,  I  have  found 
extremely  pleasant  light  wines  at  a 
price,  say  one-fifth  of  &e  hotel  prices. 
And  what  a  pleasant  countryside  it 
is!  How,  and  in  how  honest  a 
fashion,  wit^L  what  freedom  and  glee, 
do  the  people  smoke  and  quaff! 
Happy  indeed  seems  the  lot  of  the 
free  Qerman  peasant,  sitting  'bo- 
.  neath  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine.' 


A  very  genuine  pilgrimage  is  to 
travel  up  the  Rhine  from  its  exit  to 
its  source.  But,  properly  speaking, 
the  Rhine  has  no  exit  It  is  lost  in 
the  multitudinous  sands,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  present  century  that 
Eatwijk  enables  us  to  speak  formally 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rlune.  Here  an 
artificial  channel  has  been  formed, 
with  floodgates  stronger  and  more 
ingenious  than  any  in  Enropa  Be- 
fore this  the  remnant  of  the  noble 
river  escaped  by  insignificant  driblets 
into  the  sea,  type  of  many  a  noble 
career,  once  broad  and  rushing  as  a 
river  but  wasted  at  last  amid  the 
sands.  Let  me  recal  the  now  distant 
day  when  I  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  Leyden,  visiting  the  &- 
mous  museum  and  thinking  of  poor 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  was  about  to 
take  my  first  peep  of  the  Rhine,  and 
it  wati  indeed  a  disappointment  to 
see  the  sluggish,  slimy  canal,  which 
bears  the  titie  of  the  Rhme— that 
one  of  the  parting  streams  of  the  old 
majestic  Rhine  to  which  the  name  ^ 

g reserved.  It  is  not  without  some 
esitation  that  I  would  recommend 
the  pilgrim  to  ascend  the  river. 
Murray  advises  you  not  to  do  so,  but 
a  man  of  independent  mind  cannot 
consent  to  be  evermore  shackled  by 
those  everlasting  red  books.  In  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton's  works  the  Tre- 
velyans  ascend  the  stream,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  they  would 
see  beyond  the  towers  of  churches 
and  the  wheels  of  windmills.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  see  Holland,  and  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  tra- 
vellers not  to  rush  across  the  countiy, 
but  to  spend  some  time  on  this  in- 
teresting conntry;  only  you  do  net 
see  the  country  this  way.  Still  you 
attain  a  certain  pause  in  the  hurry 
of  travelling—a  certain  quaint  q^®*: 
ness~a  certain  curious  variety  of 
uniformity  which  is  not  without  its 
charm.  A  compromise  is  the  best 
thing.  This  I  did  myself,  taking 
the  rail  from  Amsterdam  to  Amheim. 
The  great  cities  of  Holland  are 
crowded  together  on  the  line  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
so  that  you  may  attain  an  idea  of 
the  country  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  just  as  in  travelling  from 
Brussels  to  Ostend,  I  have  known 
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Brages,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent  to  have 
been  investigated  after  a  sort  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Still  it  is  weari- 
some work  fighting  against  the  car- 
rent  the  wearisome  way  till  you  come 
to  Cologne.  You  have  a  need  of 
pleasant  books,  you  have  need  of 
pleasant  friends,  and  you  have  also 
a  need,  as  you  again  and  again  pace 
the  deck,  to  be  one  of  those  few  men 
who  are  capable  of  continuous,  soli- 
tary thought.  But  you  reach  Co- 
logne, you  go  and  see  the  bones  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins, '  Prosit 
mihi  voB  dicisse  puellas,'  as  old 
Persiufl  hath  it;  for  I  felt  doubts 
whether  those  virginal  bones  are  all 
really  human.  I  remember  bearing 
off  firom  Farina's  shop  some  of  his 
eau-de-Cologne,  and  breaking  one  of 
his  bottles  in  the  railway-carriage. 
When  I  explained  the  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  to  my  fellow-travellers, 
there  was  a  rush  of  French  and 
German  handkerchiefs  to  the  spot  of 
my  disaster.  A  rose-leaf  als(>— ah, 
thoee  memorial  rose-leaves ! — is  one 
of  my  mementos  of  Cologne,  plucked 
from  a  wild  rose-tree  blossoming  on 
the  very  height  of  the  unfinieiied 
tower,  sprung  from  some  seed 
dropped  perchance  by  a  wandering 
bird.  Still  the  country  is  flat  till 
you  have  passed  by  Bonn.  A 
leisurely  man  would  do  well  to 
spend  a  few  days  there,  still  better 
to  spend  a  few  months  there,  if  he 
retains  Or  has  ever  had  a  student's 
zeal.  And  now  the  country  of  the 
Seven  Hills  closes  round  you,  and 
tiie  pilgrim  scales  the  Drachenfels, 
where  he  is  delighted  by  the  glimpse 
of  the  silvery  reaches  of  the  river, 
although  he  is  probably  disappointed 
with  the  item  of  '  peasant  girls  with 
deep-blue  eyes.'  It  is  rather  trite 
to  insist  upon  it,  but  no  one  who 
has  travelled  much  on  the  river  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  the 
admonition,  that  the  traveller  ought 
constantly  to  leave  the  river  and 
take  to  the  hills  if  he  wishes  really 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
country.  What  pleasant  walks  do 
I  remember  on  that  elevated  table- 
land which  lies  between  this  river 
and  the  Moselle,  swept  by  the  pure 
Bhine  breezes,  and  overlooking  such 
perfect  scenery!     Pleasant  it  was> 


too,  in  roaming  through  the  coun- 
try villages  to  encounter  scenes  of 
heartily-enjoyed  festival  occasicois, 
when  we  detected,  even  in  the 
gathering  of  peaaants,  the  fall  force 
of  song  and  sentiment  over  the  Ger- 
man mind.  You  will  perceive  that 
our  pilgrim  has  left  the  Drachenfels 
behmd  him.  Th^  told  me  of  a 
wondroas  accident  that  had  befallen 
a  village  nestled  among  the  Seven 
Hills ;  how  a  mighty  cloud  had  burst 
over  it  and  swept  away  hundreds  in 
the  torrents  of  its  waters.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  the  point  we  reached 
just  now ;  our  boat  is  lying  against 
the  railway  pier  for  Ems. 

Onwards  from  that  point  so  many 
know  the  route,  and  so  many  more 
have  read  concerning  it  You  see 
the  travellers  clustering  together, 
referring  to  their  maps  and  con- 
sulting their  guide-books,  as  ever 
and  again  a  boat  is  dropped  off  to 
meet  the  steamer,  or  the  steamer 
settles  by  the  side  of  a  pier.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  place  is  jotted 
off,  a  mere  gleam  of  a  passing  view 
is  obtained :  the  average  pilgrim  is 
quite  satisfied  with  this  and  with  a 
reference  to  Murray  for  a  scrap  of 
history  or  anecdote.  Bather  a  curious 
confusion  of  ideas  must  in  this  way 
be  produced  in  the  mind.  It  must 
be  repeated  that  only  a  residence  of 
some  little  time  on  the  Bhine,  with 
the  habit  of  dropping  from  place  to 
place,  added  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  exterior,  or,  at  least,  the  border- 
ing heights,  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  Bhineland.  The  interest  of 
some  places  is  purely  historical,  and 
their  present  condition  can  offer  no 
possible  point  of  sympathy  to  that 
numerous  class  who  have  an  awe- 
inspiring  depth  of  ignorance  on  all 
historical  subjects.  Thus,  when  we 
come  to  Beuse,  on  the  left  side,  it 
is  not  at  all  exciting  to  look  at  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  a  potato-field: 
this  heap  of  rubbish  and  few  stones 
are  the  remains  of  a  memorable  pil- 
lared octagon,  where  Maximilian  took 
the  oaths — where  various  treaties 
were  concluded— where  emperors 
have  been  elected  and  deposed.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  place 
was  an  important  point  in  troublous 
times;  and  from  Beuse  various 
y  a 
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electors  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  find  their  way  into 
their  own  territory.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  the  interest  attaching  to 
to  Marksburg  Castle,  overlooking 
Braubach,  is  much  more  intelligible, 
and  is  the  only  really  perfect  and 
unsophisticated  fortress  of  the  Bed 
Land,  as  the  shores  of  the  Bhine 
have  been  called,  not  inappropriately, 
from  battle  memories.  I  notice  that 
Murray  has  a  sentence  about  it 
which  Mrs.  Badclife  might  enyy: 
'An  old  castle,  with  mysterious 
narrow  passages,  winding  stairs, 
vaults  hewn  in  the  living  rock, 
which  served  in  former  days  as 
dungeons,  and,  above  all,  a  chamber 
of  torture  (Folterkammer),  where 
the  rack  still  exists,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  with  which  offenders 
were  executed  by  strangling ;  a 
secret  passage  is  said  to  pass  down 
through  the  rock  to  a  tower  on  the 
borders  of  the  river.'  That  is  not 
a  bad  kind  of  site  for  the  scene 
of  a  romantic  story.  I  see  that 
our  friend  Murray,  when  he  gets  a 
little  higher  to  Boppart,  quotes 
a  passage  from  Bulwer,  apropos 
to  the  convent  of  Marienburg,  but 
does  not  give  a  reference  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Bhine,  which  would 
be  more  accurate  and  more  ad- 
visable. But  of  all  Bhineland 
castles,  the  fortress  of  Bheinfels  for 
me  possesses  a  surpassing  interest 
If  you  are  staying  at  Goarshausen, 
where  the  scenery  is  rather  a  pretty 
introduction  to  Switzerland,  to  those 
who  wisely  visit  the  Bhine  first, 
you  only  cross  the  river,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  take  a  car- 
riage to  Bheinfels,  as  the  walk  is 
pleasant  and  very  short,  if  you  do 
not  make,  as  I  did,  a  mistake  in 
the  turning.  Marshal  Saxe  pro- 
mised the  castle  as  a  new  year's 
present  to  his  master,  the  Ludovicus 
Magnus;  but  he  did  not  take  the 
place  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
time,  nor  yet  at  alL  You  of  course 
remember,  at  Pans,  that  pompous 
inscription  on  the  arch  of  the  Porto 
St  Denis,  which  has  been  erected 
to  Ludovicus  Magnus,  for  having 
crossed  the  Bhine  and  conquered  a 
ceriteiin  number  of  places  within  a 
certain  number  of  days.     The  pas- 


sage of  the  Bhine  has  been  cele- 
brated in  the  verse  of  Boileau  and 
the  prose  of  Madame  de  Sevign6, 
but  according  to  Prior  there  are 
doubts  about  it : — 

*  TiThen  thy  yonng  muse  Invoked  tbe  taneftal  Mlnfl^ 
To  say  how  Louis  did  not  pass  the  Rhine.' 

Voltaire  considers  that  these  were 
Prior's  two  best  lines.  It  was  under 
the  cruel  orders  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
Heidelberg  Castle  was  so  cruelly 
devastated—twice  bombarded  by 
Turenne.  It  was,  I  think,  Francis  L 
who  contented  himself  with  the 
peaceful  triumph  of  having  his 
horses  led  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  Bhine.  The  later  wars,  with 
the  history  of  which  Bhine  literature 
is  inseparably  bound  up,  were,  of 
course,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
wars  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the 
revolutionary  wars.  To  appredato 
the  Lurleiberg  above  St  Goar  one 
should  be  able  to  realize  the  Undine 
legends.  The  Bhine  has  quite  a 
literature  of  ite  own,  and  ite  dili- 
gent student  will  find  gleanings 
that  have  escaped  the  ubiquitous 
Murray.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  right  bank  from  the  point 
we  mentioned — the  junction  of  the 
Lahn  with  the  Bhine,  so  &r  as 
Biberich — is  the  territory  of  the 
Duke  of  Nassau.  For  the  Brunnen 
of  Nassau,  I  presume  the  reader  is 
fjEuniliar  with  Sir  Francis  Head's 
amusing  volume,  the  '  Bubbles :'  few 
books  have  had  so  directly  practical 
an  effect  Sir  Francis  has  popular- 
ized Schwalbach  and  Schlangenbad ; 
he— that  is  to  say,  his  book — 
has  laid  out  spacious  gardens  and 
fine  terraces,  and  adorned  them 
with  magnificent  hotels.  Ladies,  of 
course,  were  delirious  to  bathe  in 
these  cosmetic  waters,  even  though 
thoy  were  '  as  thick  as  a  horse-pond, 
and  about  the  colour  of  mulligatawny 
soup ;'  for  they  were  told  that  their 
limbs  would  become  as  white  as 
marble ;  that  all  the  wrinkles  of  time 
and  caie  would  be  effaced ;  that  the 
healing  fount  is  infinitely  softer  than 
milk,  and  infinitely  soothing  to  the 
nerves.  For  watering-place  amuse- 
mente,  however,  more  or  less  ques- 
tionable, one  must  go  to  Ems  and 
Wiesbaden.     It  is  to  tiie  Nassau 
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Ehine  and  the  oppoBite  bonk  fhat 
the  epithet  'castellated'  is  chiefly 
due,  and  of  which  the  -vivid  lines, 
among  the  most  vivid  of  the  clever 
and  eloquent  Byron,  are  most 
true: — 

*  Blending  all  beantles— streams  and  dells, 
Fhiit,  Ibliage,  eras,  wood,  oora-field,  mountain, 

vine. 
And  chlefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
Fhmn  gray  but  leafy  walla»  where  nin  greenly 

dwcUa.' 

There  is  no  bourne  to  which  the 
thoughtful,  or  rather  the  thoughtless, 
pilgrim,  more  frequently  wends  his 
way  than  to  Homburg;  there  is, 
wltiii  a  vengeance,  'speculation  in 
his  eye.'  Homburg  is,  of  course, 
the  place  which  the  Kickleburys 
visit,  and  after  the  usual  Thackeray 
manner:  M.  Lenoir  is  the  altered 
name  of  the  famous  proprietor, 
M.  Blanc.  A  recent  French  work, 
'  Les  Tripotsd'Allemagne,'  by  Alfred 
Sirven,  gives  some  curious  informa- 
tion about  gaming-houses  here  and 
elsewhere.  A  great  many  people  go 
to  Homburg  on  iistlse  pretences: 
they  don't  care  for  that  wicked 
Hades — they  are  only  visiting  dear, 
antique,  interesting  ^nkfort ;  they 
want  to  look  at  the  Bom ;  they  want 
to  see  the  house  where  Luther  lived, 
and  where  he  is  represented  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hands ;  then  they  must 
see  the  picture-gallery,  the  river 
and  the  city's  garden-belt,  and  they 
would  not  for  the  world  miss  Dan- 
necker's  'Ariadne.'  I  think  it  is 
with  a  genuine  interest  that  most 
people  go  to  the  Judengasse,  and 
look  at  the  house,  with  the  iron- 
plated  door,  where  the  Rothschilds 
were  bom.  The  old  lady,  though  she 
might  spend  her  days  in  a  splendid 
abode,  wo^d  always  return  at  night, 
and  sleep  'where  the  money  was 
made.'  They  keep  early  hours  at 
Frankfort  My  first  m'ght  there,  I 
thought  that  after  an  early  supper  I 
would  go  out  and  see  the  town.  How- 
ever, I  discovered  at  an  incredibly 
early  hour  for  a  large  city  that  there 
was  no  town,  that  the  town  had  shut 
up  and  gone  to  bed.  Eetuming  dis- 
consolately to  my  hotel,  I  was  struck 
by  a  majestic  figure  placidly  stand- 
ing before  the  gate.  For  a  moment 
I  was  uncerteJn,  but  then  the  truth 
flaahed  upon  my  mind— that  look  of 


calm  superiority,  that  unruf9ed 
equanimity,  those  fixed  features,  that 
elegantly-turned  calf,  it  vhu,  it  must 
6e— The  Bwtish  Fltjnkiy.  Meet- 
ing on  foreign  soil,  I  addressed 
some  remarks  to  him.  The  magnifi- 
cent creature  deigned  an  a&ble  re- 
sponse. 

'  You  are  in  service  here  ?' 

*  With  Lady ,'  was  the  an- 
swer. 

'Where  have  you  been  travel- 
ling?' 

'Don't  know.' 

'Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
last  place  you  came  from  ?' 

'Don't  know.' 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  city 
where  you  are  now  ?' 

'  Don't  know.' 

With  feelings  of  deep  awe  I  re- 
spectfully wished  him  good  night 

And  then  Homburg  is  so  near 
to  Frankfort,  and  the  new  railway 
is  so  very  handy !  But  this  affecta- 
tion is  quite  unnecessary.  Eveoy 
sensible  man  knows  he  does  quite 
right  in  going  to  Homburg  if  only 
he  keeps  on  the  right  side.  The 
rooms  and  music  are  pleasant- 
pleasant  the  park  and  garden — 
pleasant  the  cool  drives  in  the  deep 
forest — pleasant  the  pure  breeze  and 
the  wide  prospect  when  you  have 
gained  some  one  of  the  Taunus 
ridges.  One  likes  to  detect  a  sort 
of  English  style,  and  to  talk  of  tho 
bygone  Landgravine,  the  English 
Princess  Elizabeth.  The  spring 
has  valuable  medical  qualities,  good 
for  decayed  livers  and  that  class  of 
disorders.  The  good  which  is  done 
at  the  spring  is  often  undone  by  the 
harm  that  is  wrought  at  the  Kur- 
saal.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
and,  as  usual,  there  is  a  chaplain 
for  the  English,  who,  wherever  they 
are,  attend  to  the  decencies  and  re- 
spectabilities. This  little  state  com- 
prises a  dominion  of  some  twenty 
square  miles,  over  which  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Homburg  is  lord. 
He  is  an  old  man  now,  near  eighty, 
and  when  his  days  are  numbered, 
the  system  of  the  gaming-tables  is 
to  come  to  an  end.  It  is  high  time 
it  should.  I  think  thirteen  cases 
of  suicide  were  reported  a  season  or 
two  ago.  One  ill-bred  fellow  had 
the*  rudeness  to  blow  out  his  brains 
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before  very  polite  company.  These 
cases  of  suicide,  however,  are  some- 
times 'sophisticated.'  M.  Sirven 
tells  us  of  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
bank  are  very  sensitiYe  about  any 
malign  mmours  of  suicide,  and 
stifle  subjects  so  unpleasant  A 
man  tied  a  rope  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  taking  care  to  be  near  a  sentry, 
wdited  till  he  saw  some  people 
coming,  and  then  hung  himselfL 
An  outcry  wbb  raised,  and  the 
sentry  rushing  forward,  cut  him 
down  immediately.  Great  com- 
miseration was  elicited,  and  the 
bank  thought  it  only  decent  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  thousand  francs. 
Three  months  later  the  fellow  did 
the  same  thing  again.  The  case 
was  suspicious  enoujgh.  The  bank, 
however,  thought  it  best  to  shed 
some  more  money,  coupling  their 
donation  with  the  request  that  in 
future  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
hang  somewhere  else.  But  there 
are  cheating  and  trickery  about  the 
whole  thing,  and  on  an  organized 
system.  Thus  there  are '  gentiemen 
professors  and  lady  bonnets.'  The 
professor  gives  himself  a  title, 
dresses  handsomely,  assumes  the 
man  of  fisishion,  entices  the  victim ; 
he  has  a  regular  retaining  fee  and 
constant  refreshers.  Some  of  the 
current   chronicle   of  the   Spa  is 

amusing.  A  certain  Countess  R , 

an  inveterate  gamester,  was  reckoned 
by  the  bank  to  be  worth  some  eight 
thoDsand  a  year  to  them.  She  was 
idways  at  the  roulette  table,  and 
always  losing.  She  was  on  the  high 
Toad  to  ruin,  and  was  obliged  to 
4»11  her  carriage  and  horses.  When 
this  state  of  things  had  continued 
for  a  long  time,  tiie  Ck>unte8s  took 
it  into  her  head  that  perhaps  she 
was  doing  wrong.  Nothing  con- 
tented her  but  to  go  to  Some  itself, 
and  there  receive  absolution.  This 
was  accorded  her  on  condition  that 
she  should  renounce  play.  She  re- 
tained to  Homburg,  and  was  soon 
found  playing  as  usual.  As  is 
UBQftUy  the  case,  she  provided  a 
salvo  for  her  conscience.  'I  don't 
play  for  myself  any  more  now,'  f^e 
said,  '  OTily  for  the  poor,'  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  Homburg 
for  a  player  to  be  observed  ms^g 
out  of  the  Eur8aal,and  pieeentiy  re- 


turning minw  his  watch  and  trinketi. 
Their  value  is  speedily  staked  and 
speedily  lost.  A  regular  set  of  harpies 
are  in  attendance  ready  to  prey  upon 
the  unfortunate.  If  one  of  them  is 
known  to  be  solvent,  a  money- 
lender is  prepared  to  advance  fands, 
say  at  200  per  cent  We  are  told 
that  Parisian  jewellers  send  their 
travellers  to  Homburg  to  pick  up 
spoils.  One  story  told  is  in  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  general 
experience.  Two  Prussian  brothers 
really  did  play  on  a  system,  and 
really  did  wm.  One  brother  married 
a  girl  with  a  little  fortune,  and 
brought  money  to  the  attack.  The 
other  was  a  mathematician,  and 
brought  science.  '  Every  morning,' 
said  the  mathematician,  'a  waiter 
cleans  the  roulette  board  with  chalk, 
and  has  to  rub  certain  parts,  which 
are  difficult  to  polish,  harder  than 
the  rest  Portions  of  the  copper 
surface  are  thus  worn  away,  in  a 
manner  invisible  to  the  eye,  but 
noticeable  by  the  results.  The 
ivory  ball  is  diverted  by  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance from  its  ordinary  channel. 
That  is  the  reason  why  you  see 
certain  nimibers  frequentiy  win  on 
the  same  day,  while  others  are 
never  called.'  Their  manner  of 
playing  was  as  follows :  —  The 
mathematical  man  would  come  into 
the  Eursaal  two  hours  earlier  than 
his  brother.  He  did  not  put  down 
any  stake,  but  careful^  noted  all 
the  winning  numbers.  His  brother 
then  speculated  on  these  winning 
numbers.  The  very  croupiers  could 
not  be  more  cool  and  caun.  Their 
average  daily  winnings  were  a  thou- 
sand francs,  and  when  this  was 
attained  th^  ceased  to  play.  It  is 
the  Homburg  legend  that  they  made 
a  fortune  of  half  a  million  of  francs. 
The  bank  is  the  property  of  a 
company,  and  of  course  the  share- 
holders realize  very  large  profits. 
After  the  salaries,  the  enormous 
rents,  and  the  vast  sums  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  are  expended, 
they  still  make  forty  per  cent,  of 
their  money.  The  company  axe 
quite  certain  that  though  there  may 
beasuccessfrd  ran  upon  them,  yet 
in  the  long  ran  the  winner  is  cer- 
tain to  lose  in  the  event  M.  Bluio 
has  said  of  a  winning  man,  '  He 
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will  faring  back  erery  lonis  he  has 
won,  and  plenty  more  into  the  bar- 
jiain.'  When  he  was  asked  to  ad- 
vise a  oolonr,  he  said,  'Bed  or 
black,  whichever  you  please.  White 
(Blanc)  will  be  sure  to  win.' 

Let  ns  turn  aside,  however,  from 
these  nnworthy  pilgrims,  and  follow 
those  who  are  willing  in  these 
modem  days  to  be  real  pilgrims  of 
the  Bhine,  and  seek  nature  in  one 
of  her  most  retired  and  sacred 
shzmes. 

It  is  at  Basle  that  the  average 
tourist  obtains  a  later,  and  fre- 
quently a  final  view  of  the  Bhine. 
Here  the  river  looks  very  beautiful, 
either  as  you  hang  over  the  bridge 
opposite  tiie  Trois  Bois,  or  as  you 
watch  it  from  the  flEunous  Minster 
terrace,  with  the  shade  of  the  chest- 
nuts overhead,  and  the  music  of 
the  fountain  in  your  rear, '  rushing 
past  in  a  full  broad  flood  of  a  clear, 
hght  green,'  the  Black  Forest  on 
tito  one  sida,  and  the  Jura  moun- 
tains on  the  other.  The  pilgrim, 
actuated  by  upward  views,  turns 
his  face  to  the  east  A  railway  for  a 
considerable  distance  traverses  the 
right,,  or  Baden  side  of  the  Bhine. 
On  the  opposite  shore  one  comes  to 
Bheinfelden.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  is  thrown 
by  the  rocks  below  into  rapids  and 
fikUs.  At  Laufenberg  we  meet  with 
more  rapids  and  more  falls.  There 
is  of  course  no  navigation.  The 
boats,  relieved  of  their  cargoes,  are 
conducted  by  means  of  ropes  held 
l^  persons  on  the  rooks,  or  they 
mignt  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Lord 
Montague,  a  young  English  noble- 
man, iu  descending  these  rapids, 
lost  his  life,  and  on  the  very  same 
day,  the  fiEmiily  mansion,  Gowdray 
in  Sussex,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  river  then  reaches  Waldshat, 
the  commencement  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  first  of  the  four 
forest  towns.  The  Bhine,  straitened 
between  abrupt  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, rushes  forward  in  enormous 
voluma  These  minor  lauffen  pre- 
pare you  for  the  Groese  Lauffen, 
as  the  £ftlls  at  Schaffhausen  are 
called,  for  the  most  part  visited 
by  travellers  on  the  Zurich  line. 
The  tourist  is  told  to  examine  those 
noble  falls  in  every  aspect,  by  day- 


light, starlight,  moonlight,  the  light 
of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sip.  We 
must  not,  however,  dwell  on  scenery 
which  is  exhaustively  known.  The 
pilgrim  pursues  his  way  to  the 
upper  founts.  If  he  likes,  he  may 
now  travel  by  water,  for  the  river 
is  now  once  more  navigable  even 
for  large  vessels,  as  &r  as  the  lake 
of  Constanoa  From  the  lower  to 
the  upper  lake  the  Bhine  flows 
through  a  gorge,  by  the  side  of  the 
dty  of  Constance.  In  all  ecclesias- 
tical history  Constance  occupies  a 
foremost  phice,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  age  of  the  Be- 
formation  without  appreciating  the 
age  of  the  councils.  The  lake 
scenery,  subdued  indeed  in  com- 
parison of  Lucerne,  or  even  of 
Geneva,  rather  resembles  that  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
In  modem  recollections  the  Baden 
shore  is  especially  fertile.  The 
beautiful  hUle  island  of  Meinan 
once  belonged  to  the  German 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  after  it  had 
relapsed  into  waste  and  neglect,  it 
was  purchased  by  Prince  Esterhazy 
for  a  retreat,  which  he  made  almost 
paradisaical. .  In  a  farthest  part  of 
the  Baden  territory,  where  alone, 
through  the  timidity  of  the  Baden 
court,  she  was  permitted  to  dwell, 
dwelt  in  her  cottage-mansion  the 
solitary  Queen  Hortense.  In  his 
early  years  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  resided  here,  brought 
up  by  that  tender  mother  endowed 
with  so  much  grace,  genius,  and 
accomplishments.  It  ahnost  satisfies 
the  wildest  demands  of  poetic  justice 
that  the  present  emperor  is  no  de- 
scendant of  Napoleon's,  but  the  grand- 
son of  Joseplune.  Here,  then,  in  soli- 
tude was  the  strange  boy  brought — 
destined  as  a  man  to  matore  his 
genius  in  long  spaces  of  solitude — 
hearing  the  stories  of  greatness  and 
ruin,  the  long  glories  of  the  Empire, 
the  fugitive  splendours  of  the  hun- 
dred days,  the  drear  parting  at 
Malmaison,  the  lasting  exile  from 
France.  It  is  flEur  down  the  shore 
at  Borschach,  that  the  Bhine  enters 
the  lake,  with  a  force  which  is  felt 
on  the  opposite  shore;  the  strong 
ripple  in  its  confluence  with  other 
streams  has  been  noticed  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.    Gradually  we 
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pass  into' the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
where  tlie  Rhine  is  seen  in  its  least 
fayoorable  aspect.  In  the  summer 
it  is  shrank  np  into  a  narrow 
channel,  and  the  wide  bed  is  nn- 
sightly,  with  great  spaces  of  sand 
and  grayel;  in  the  winter  the 
waters  rise  and  roar,  overspread  the 
bank,  and  threaten  terrible  inmida- 
tions.  And  so  we  reach  Goire,  a 
central  and  a  resting  point. 

We  are  now  following  the  for- 
tunes of  an  alpine  torrent.  But 
the  Rhine  is  the  castellated  Rhine 
once  more,  even  as  below  Mainz. 
There  is  a  remarkable  number  of 
small  castles  on  the  heights  over- 
banging  the  river.  At  Reichenau 
we  have  the  confluence  of  the  two 
principal  streams  of  the  Rhine. 
These  are  the  Fore  and  the  Back 
Rhine,  the  Yorder  and  Hinter 
Rhein.  As  the  two  arms  of  the 
river  close  together,  we  remark  a 
strange  contrast.  The  Fore  Rhine 
has  the  largest  sheet  of  limpid 
water,  and  the  colour  is  a  beautifol 
light  green ;  the  Back  Rhine  rolls 
along  in  a  dark  limpid  stream. 
According  to  geographical  law  wo 
must  trace  the  source  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Back  stream.  But  it  never- 
theless behoves  the  loving  and  dili- 
gent pilgrim  to  examine  the  source 
of  the  Yorder  Rhina  He  is  often 
nearer  to  it  than  he  imagines.  Any 
traveller  over  the  pass  of  the  St. 
Gothard  is  within  a  manageable 
distance  of  it,  when  he  is  at  Ander- 
natt  I  never  thought  of  this  as  I 
sat  in  the  little  inn  of  Andematt, 
regiding  myself  with  ^e  delicious 
red  trout  of  the  Oberalp.  The 
thoughts  o£  the  traveller  are  then 
generally  taken  .up  with  other 
streams  than  the  Rhine.  He 
is  thinking  of  the  Reuss  behind 
him,  as  it  has  leapt  in  savage 
cataiact  beneath  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
or  looking  forward  to  the  Tidno  as 
it  rolls  in  limpid  flood  through  the 
trembling  valley  and  the  soft  Italian 
slopes.  From  Andematt  we  walk 
to  the  Oberalp-see,  about  five  miles, 
and  begin  to  descend  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Si  Gothard. 
Here  a  little  brook,  pursuing  its 
ymy  through  marshy  ground,  is 
pointed  out  as  a  source  of  the  in&nt 


Rhine.  Several  little  rivulets  &l} 
into  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  which  may 
be  assumed  as  the  source  of  theForo 
Rhine.  The  Rhine  stream  issuing 
forth  has  '  a  meeting  of  t^e  waters ' 
with  two  other  rills,  which  with 
strict  justice  might  also  put  forth 
their  title. 

But  our  pilgrim  will  content  him- 
self with  finding  the  source  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  Rhein wald  glacier.  We 
are  now  at  the '  snowy  Spliigen  Pass.' 
There  are  dread  recollections  of  the 
Rhine  at  Spliigen.  The  quiet  vil- 
lagers had  just  taken  their  tea  one 
evening  well  remembered,  when  the 
Rhine  burst  its  barriers,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  destroying  human 
lifa  From  Spliigen,  Murray  tells 
us  to  make  an  expedition  to  the 
source  of  the  Hinter  Rhein,  and  take 
a  day  for  it.  Leaving  the  bridge 
at  Spliigen,  we  go  along  the  Ber- 
nardin  Pass.  We  reach  Hinter- 
rhein,  and  there  the  pass  leaves  the 
river,  and  climbs  the  mountain 
along  abrupt  terraces  and  zig-zags. 
We  too  leave  the  bleak  and  barren 
village  of  Hinter-rhein,  and  ten 
miles  up  the  valley  seek  the  source 
of  the  mighty  river.  <rhe  snow- 
crowned  Mils  are  around  you,  and 
from  the  crevices  multitudinous 
streamlets  trickle  down  to  feed  the 
in&nt  stream.  On  the.  slopes  of 
the  hills  Italian  shepherds  pastoie 
their  flocks  in  the  summer  season. 
The  path  is  rocky  and  trouble- 
some, and  to  an  unaided  stranger 
unattainable.  The  young  Rhme 
struggles  over  stones;  on  one  side 
is  the  Morchel  glacier,  below  which 
is  a  spot  of  marshy  green  called 
Paradise,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
rocky  gorge  called  Holle.  By-and- 
by  we  come  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  valley,  and  there,  in  scenery 
savage  and  sublime,  and  well  worthy 
to  l]«  its  cradle,  is  that  dreary  la- 
boratoiy  of  nature  in  which  ^e 
Rhine  is  &shioned  from  the  streams 
dripping  from  the  Rheinwald  glacier. 
This  glacier,  spurting  the  Rhine 
waters,  fills  the  depression  between 
the  Zaporthom  and  the  Rheinwald- 
hom,  towering  to  eleven  thousand 
feet.  The  fountain-head  in  the  gla- 
cier is  sometimes  hollowed  out  intoi 
a  magnificent  dome. 
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Druwu  by  T.  Morten. 

PICTURES   IN   THE   CLOUDS. 

''Bareheaded  she  advanced  to  the  riveva  brink,  and  then  there  came  upon 
her  a  dreadful  thoujjrM.  Her  husband,  her  own  cherished  husband,  was  pro- 
bably deati.  Her  last  words  with  him  had  been  words  of  an^'cr.  What  was 
she  to  live  for  now?  Why  not  die  herself?  She  looked  at  the  river,  and  her 
brain  seemed  as  though  bui-stinpr  with  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Suddenly 
the  water  sparkled  with  light.  She  looked  upwards,  and  through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  the  glorious  sun  came  struggling  bravely  into  sight,  parting  the  murky 
vapours  which  drew  off  the  evil  spirits  at  the  approach  of  holiness  and  puriLv. 

Might  not  this  bo  a  happy  omen  1    Might  not  Charley  yet  live  ?    Might * 

[Sec  "  Pictui'CB  in  the  Clouds." 
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IT  has  been  obiecied,  and  I  think 
-mih  reason,  that  one  of  the  most 
glaring  literary  sins  of  the  present 
day  is  that  of  familiarity.  But  in 
my  opinion  the  charge  applies  only 
to  the  noyelists,  some  of  whom 
descend  from  their  pedestal,  leave 
their  story  and  tiieir  characters  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  commence 
chattering  with  their  readers  in  on 
off-hand,  back-slapping,  fiuniliar 
manner,  quite  at  variance  with  their 
dignity.  Let  these  gentlemen  stick 
to  their  tale,  and  content  them- 
selves, as  the  best  of  them  always 
do,  with  weaving  their  woof  of  plot, 
and  elaborating  their  dialogae.  Su- 
uvi  cuique.  To  ns  essayists—who 
rather  avoid  the  mshing  streams 
and  the  tidal  rivers,  preferring  to 
paddle  qnietly  np  retired  Imck- 
waters,  or  to  float  dreamily  on  the 
tinmfSed  bosoms  of  lakes — such 
&miliarity  is  not  merely  natural, 
but  necessary.  We  have  no  grand 
heroes  who  must  be  always  in  full 
periwig  and  oourt-suit,  and  who 
lose  all  respect  if  shown  to  the 
public  in  slippers  and  a  dressing- 
gown;  we  have  no  daring  adven- 
tures or  hair-breadth  'scapes  to 
relate :  all  our  business  is  to  prattle 
pleasantly  in  the  reader's  ear,  to 
take  him  by  the  arm,  lead  him  out 
of  the  broad  walk  into  a  by-path, 
and  say,  'Look  here,  this  is  my 
view  of  the  matter:'  and  the  more 
familiarly  you  say  it,  the  more 
you  are  likely  to  win  his  attention. 
Therefore  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
as  at  all  out  of  the  fitness  of  things 
for  me  to  begin  this  little  essay  by 
i^tating  how,  and  where,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  is  composed. 

I  am  holiday-making  just  now  for 
three  days;  and  that  is  a  phrase 
which  none  but  hard  workers  can 
understand  or  properly  appreciate. 
The  manu£Qusture  of  holidays  has  a 
very  wide  and  elastic  signification. 
His  Grace  tiie  Duke  of  Millecha- 
teaux  understands  holiday-making 
by  running  away  from  his  wife,  his 
acquaintances,  his  parasites,  his 
usual  surroundings,  his  magnifi- 
cence, his  rank,  and  his  state;  run- 


ning away  to  a  little  shooting-box 
in  the  Highlands,  whence  he  drives, 
accompanied  by  some  half-dozen 
friends,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  to  an  adjacent  moor,  and 
whither  he  returns,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  thoroughly  tired  out, 
with  just  'go'  enough  to  take  a 
bath,  eat  his  dinner,  smoke  his  pipe, 
and  then  retire  to  bed.  Sir  Jib- 
son  Taffrel  makes  holiday  on  board 
his  yacht,  coasting  round  England 
from  Cowes  to  Lowestoft,  witii  an 
occasional  run  to  Cherbourg ;  to 
be  called  'Sir'  by  tarry-trousered 
mariners  and  an  amphibious  boy; 
to  wear  a  straw  hat  jsurrounded 
with  a  ribbon  with  'Wave'  printed 
on  it,  a  pilot-jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
loose  ana  perpetually -descending 
trousers ;  to  roll  in  his  gait,  and  to 
say, '  Ay,  ay,  sir !'  instead  of  '  Yes,' 
forms  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
Jack  Gorman's  holiday  means  ico 
and  snow,  ladders  and  ropes,  lan- 
terns which  won't  keep  abght,  and 
axes  for  cutting  hand-holes  and 
foot-supports.  Qui  trans  mare  cuV" 
runt  change,  according  to  Jack's 
translation,  not  their  constitution, 
but  their  climb,  and  so  every  au- 
tumn sees  him  trans  mare,  exchang- 
ing his  pleasant  chambers  in  Eong^s 
Bench  Walk  for  the  wretchedest  ac- 
commodation in  Swiss,  or  Savoyard, 
or  Tyrolese  inns,  drinking  the  thin- 
nest vin  du  pays,  or  rum-tainted, 
mahogany -shavmg  essence,  under 
the  name  of  brandy,  or  bitter  kirsch, 
instead  of  the  wholesome  port  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club; 
and  instead  of  the  boon  companion- 
ship of  his  friends,  consorting  with 
dirty  boors  from  Zermatt,  or  garlic- 
reelong  guides  from  Courmayeur. 
Many  spend  their  holidays  in  carry- 
ing London  with  them  to  fashion- 
able watering-places  or  foreign  spas, 
and  there  doing  exactly  what  they 
do  at  home;  many  oUiers  go  on 
'  tours,'  which  means  that  they  rush 
through  two  or  three  foreign  coun- 
tries at  break-neck  speed,  seeing 
nothing,  learning  nothing,  and  ut- 
t^ly  robbing  themselves  of  that 
peaceful  rest  which-  nature  requires. 
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At  least  snch  is  my  theory ;""  so 
when  I  make  holiday  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  nothing, 
aod  do  it  remarkably  well.  On  my 
desk  in  the  French  window  lie  the 
blotting-pad,  the  pile  of  'slips' 
ready  for  writiDg,  the  huge  ink- 
stand and  the  pen-tray  filled  with 
those  rusty,  blue-mouldy  stumps  of 
steel  pens  with  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  driving  printers  to  despera- 
tion: close  by,  on  a  little  table, 
stands  a  heap  of  books  for  reyiew, 
and  on  a  porcelain  slate  at  the  right 
hand  are  jotted  memoranda  of  sub- 
jects to  be  treated.  But  in  my 
holiday  I  shake  my  fist  at  all  these, 
and  pass  through  the  window  after 
breakfiB8t,with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth, 
and  after  having  unloosed  big,  black 
Nero,  a  retriever  who  is  most  de- 
monstratively affectionate,  and  who 
can  scarcely  understand  being  freed 
from  the  chain  at  this  early  hour,  I 
stroll  on  to  the  lawn,  and  smoke  my 
dgar  in  peace,  watching  the  gam- 
bols of  the  children  the  while.  Ah  1 
this  is  very  pleasant  The  lotus- 
eaters  were  perfectly  right — 

*  Tbcre !«  no  joy  bat  calm.' 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  I  agree 
with  them  that '  surely,  surely  slum- 
ber is  more  sweet  than  toil.'  If 
there  were  no  such  things  as  rent, 
and  tradespeople,  and  school-bills 
to  pay,  I  would  never  do  another 
stroke  of  work  as  long  as  I  lived. 
The  old  red-brick  house  where  I 
reside  glows  in  the  sun,  and  the 
little,  leaden-casemented,  diamond- 
paned  windows  wink  again.  Oliver 
Cromwell  lived  here  once!  Ah  I  a 
very  pushing  man,  tea  too  energetic 
for  my  present  ideas :  it  makes  me 
quite  hot  to  think  of  his  energy,  and 
his  'Take  away  that  bauble,'  and 
all  his  bumptiousness.  He  would 
have  had  a  much  happier  lifb  if  he 
had  done  as  I  am  doing — ^lain  on 
his  back  on  this  broad  lawn,  and 
let  things  'slide,'  as  the  Tankees 
have  it  I  am  not  so  &r  remote 
from  the  busy  world  but  that  I  can 
hear  the  roar  of  London,  lessened 
and  modified  by  distance. 

*  In  the  distance  hams  the  Babel 
Of  the  many-footed  town,' 

as  sings  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  and  a 
very  sweet  singer  Mr.  Austin   is 


when  he's  not  wielding  what  people 
call  'the  lash.'  What  nonsense  it 
is,  that  wielding  the  lash:  there  is 
nobody  worth  hitting^  at  least  in 
this  weather.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  some  dreary  books  among 
those  on  my  table  awaiting  review; 
but  rest  ye,  merry  au&ors,  no 
'slating'  will  you  receive  at  my 
hands :  all  the  old  conventionalities 
of  expression  shall  be  brought  into 
play  to  let  you  down  easily.  It  is 
in  the  winter  that  one  likes  to  get 
hold  of  a  dullard,  when  one's  blood 
wants  warming. 

As  I  lie  stretched  supine,  with 
my  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  I  am 
sensible  of  many  interruptions  to 
my  quiet  thought  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  'things'  in  the 
grass,  insects  of  some  £nd  or  an- 
other, which  I  am  sufficiently  cock- 
neyfied  not  to  know  further  than 
under  the  generic  name  of  '  things,' 
that  hum  and  buzz,  and  keep  my 
hands  perpetually  engaged  in  slap- 
ping my  ears,  and  fiisking  the 
'  things '  from  before  my  &ce ;  then 
I  hear  a  dull  thud  on  the  turf  close 
beside  me,  and  simultaneously  feel 
something  wet  and  cold  against  my 
cheek,  and  then  I  discover  that 
Nero  has  made  the  round  of  the 
garden,  and  come  back  to  pay  me  a 
domiciliary  visit  of  inraection.  '  Get 
out,  Nero  1  stand  back,  boy !  Toa 
just  stood  between  me  and  the  sky 
while  I  was  gazing  at  that  lovely 
cluster  of  clouds,  and  seeing  it  melt 
into  pictures  as  I  gazed.' 

Pictures  in  the  Clouds!  not  a 
bad  subject  for  reflection  when  lazy, 
for  an  essay  when  at  work.  There 
must  be  but  a  few  of  us  indeed  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  seen 
those  loyely  floating  vapours  assume 
various  shapes,  some  light,  loving^ 
and  graceful,  others  dark,  lurid, 
and  menacing.  In  all  ages  clouds 
seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  man,  and  called  forth  remark. 
What  says  the  heavily  -  smitten, 
ever-enduring  man  of  Uz,  'Who 
can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom? 
or  who  can  stay  the  batties  of 
heaven  when  the  mist  groweth  into 
hardness,  and  the  clouds  cleave  fiist 
together?'  And  the  melancholy, 
soured,  splenetic,  large-souled,  cy- 
nic%l   Prmoe  of  Pemnark,  whose 
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qnafii-madness  has  fonned  the  text 
for  psychologists  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  even  within  the  last 
month  has  heen  descanted  on  by 
Dr.  ConoUy, — does  not  he,  in  one 
of  the  most  telling  bits  of  his  sar- 
casm, call  an  image  from  cloud- 
land  for  the  discomfiture  of  old 
Polonins? 

« Do  you  lee  yonder  cLoad,  ttiftt*t  almogt  in  abapo 

of  a  camel  ? 
PoL  By  the  masi,  and  'Ua  Uke  a  camel  indeed. 
mm.  Methinks  tt  la  like  a  weasel. 
Pol.  It  Is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
flam.  Or  like  a  whale. 
Pol.  Veiy  Uke  a  whale.' 

I  have  often  thought  the  roar  of 
laughter  which  inTariably  peals  at 
this  last  line  somewhat  unmerited, 
as  far  as  Polonius  is  concerned ;  for 
although,  thorough  courtier  that  he 
is,  and  determine  to  fool  the  prince 
'  to  the  top  of  his  bent/  he  would 
say  anything;  yet  in  this  instance 
he  may  have  had  some  ground  for 
his  answers,  as  all  .those  who  have 
watched  the  clouds  know  how  sud- 
denly they  change  their  form,  and 
also  how  different  their  aspect  ap- 
pears to  different  gazers. 

When  I  first  strolled  out  on  to 
the  lawn,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  all 
around  was  that  'blue  unclouded 
weather,'  in  which  Launcelot  rode 
to  Camelot  past  the  fairy  bower  of 
Shalotf s  fated  lady;  '  there  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,'  as  Southey  says 
in  his  '  Well  of  Saint  Eeyne,'  or  as 
Wordsworth  beautifully  expresses 
it— 

*Tbe  cfaarm  of  d7  aboTe my  head 
Is  beaTen's  profoundest  azure— an  abyat 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abid^ 
And  whose  soft  gloom  and  boundless  depth 


The  corums  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day.' 

But  since  then,  light,  aiiy,  fleecy 
douds  have  been  gradually  gatheiv 
iDg.  First  came  a  cloud  like  that 
celebrated  one  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
as  seen  by  the  prophet's  servant,  'no 
laggar  than  a  mars  hand,'  a  cloud 

*  That  looked 
As  thongb  an  angel.  In  his  upward  flight, 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  In  mid  air/ 

as  Joanna  BaiUie  has  it  Then 
followed  another  and  another,  their 
wandering  vapours,  like  women's 
filmy  yeik,  floating  glibly  through 
the  heavens,  dreamily  wandering 
ttizoi^h  apace,  perfect  cynosures 


for  the  idle  and  tranquil.  On  them 
the  eye  can  rest,  and  over  them  the 
mind  can  ponder  without  tde  smallest 
excitement ;  they  are  not  such  trucu- 
lent clouds  as  Bryant  describes : —  ^ 

•  Bright  doada. 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  braaen  heaTen, 
Their  basis  on  the  mounialoa,  their  white  topa 
ShlniDg  in  the  far  ether,  fire  the  air 
Wiih  a  reflected  radiance,  and  make  torn 
The  gaurr's  eye  awry.' 

No;  they  are  slight,  transparent 
vapours,  apparently  of  a  gregarious 
nature,  for  I  see  them  pursuing 
each  other  and  joining  company, 
when  by  degrees  they  lose  their 
transparency,  and  form  a  lovely 
bank,  a  downy  expanse  of  delight, 
a  floating  feather-bed  poeticised. 
Wandering  gusts  of  air  unknown 
to  us  earth-dwellers,  for  deuce  a 
one  of  them  comes  to  fan  my  heated 
face,  are  apparently  rife  sky-high, 
and  under  their  influence  my  cloud- 
bank  takes  a  new  form,  tapering  a 
little  at  the  side,  widening  at  the 
base,  and  at  length  settling  down 
into  a  direct  reproduction  of  the 
culotte  of  Mont  Blanc.  Exact  1  I 
can  fancy  myself  once  more  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hdtel  de  Londres, 
at  Ghamouni  on  the  balcony  out- 
side the  entrance  hall,  and  &cing 
the  little  row  of  baths  where  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  boil  themselves  after 
pedestrian  excursions :  all  the  guests 
who  are  not  out  mountaineering 
are  assembled,  telescope  in  hand, 
watching  a  dozen  black  dots  dimly 
seen  creeping  up  yon  snowy  sur- 
face. Higher  and  higher  they  go, 
harder  and  harder  we  look ;  we  all 
nod  at  each  other,  and  give  interest- 
ing details  of  what  we  see,  fully 
knowing  all  the  time  that  we  are 
impostors,  and  can  barely  define 
the  position  of  the  climbers.  At 
last,  bang  go  the  guns,  we  all  scream 
'Hurrah!  the  summit  is  reached! 
hurrah !'— and  here  Nero,  thinking 
I  am  going  mad,  bounces  down 
upon  me  and  rolls  me  over,  and 
spoils  my  day  dream  of  Ghamouni 
for  ever. 

When  I  recover,  and  struggle  up 
to  a  sitting  position,  I  discover  that 
the  clouds,  'those  fairy  playthings 
of  the  mighty  sky,'  have  dispersed 
again,  and  are  beginning  to  over^ 
spread  the  blue  in  long  thin  flakes 
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vniAi  pointed,  yaporous,  diifting 
ends.  There  is  a  technical  name 
for  this  appearance  you  may  depend 
npon  it ;  cirrus,  cirro-stratus,  nimbtts, 
and  cumulus,  az6  words  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  your  scientific 
cloud-stadiers.  But  I,  who  am  a 
gofisipper  merely,  and  given  to  use 
yery  ordinary  language,  call  this 
aspect '  mares'-tails/  as  I  have  heard 
it  called  by  old  sailors  and  sports- 
men. Lovely  they  look,  more 
especially  at  this  instant,  when  the 
sun  is  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
denser  of  their  number,  but  still 
lights  up  the  sky.  This  is  what 
Wordsworth  meant  when  he  said — 

*  Multitudes  of  litUe  floating  clouds 
Ere  wo,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conadous, 

pieroed 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 
Vivid  as  fire— clouxb  separately  poised. 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  ricy; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each, 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Whlcb,/nn»  the  unappcarent  fount  qf  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  eeated  not  to  reoeive.' 

These '  mares'-tails '  are  by  no  means 
ill-named,  if  one  thinks  of  Tom 
o'  Shanter's  mare  and  her  streaming 
appendage,  or  of  some  of  the  wild 
(jrerman  pictures  of  the  animals  on 
which  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
visited  the  witches'  revels.  I  think 
of  this  as  I  lie  gazing  upwards,  and 
then  I  see  dijfferent  clouds  gradually 
forming  themselves  into  different 
shapes  and  pictures.  I  see  a  long 
greyhound's  head  clearly  defined, 
close  by  a  castle  on  a  crag,  a  castle 
by  the  sea,  such  as  Uhland  speaks 
of,  and  then  a  high-shouldered  man's 
back  topped  by  a  slouch  hat,  and 
a  long  straight  sh'p  like  a  riding- 
whip!  AH  these  objects,  common- 
place though  they  be,  yet  look 
lovely  when  pictured  by  the  clouds. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Millais's  pic- 
ture of  the  '  Vale  of  Rest?'  that  pic- 
ture so  cruelly  fallen  foul  of  by  the 
braying  critics,  who  called  the  nuns 
hideous,  and  who  hee-hawed  in 
print  because  Rosa  and  Matilda  of 
fashionable  novels,  or  Eulalie  and 
Frisette  of  the  cheap  French  prints 
had  not  been  represented  as  inmates 
of  the  convent,  instead  of  those 
women  whose  conquered  passions 
left  a  dead,  dull  trace  in  their  worn, 
gaunt  faces.    It  was  evening,  if  you 


recollect,  when  these  women  wen 
represented  at  their  loathsome  taal 
of  grave-digging;  and  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  just  above 
the  horizon,  was  a  duU  purple 
cloud,  thickish  in  the  centre,  and 
tapering  off  to  either  end,  like  a 
cigar;  indeed  many  of  the  humor- 
ists who  frequented  the  Academy 
that  year  called  the  picture  'The 
Cigar,'  on  that  account  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  cloud,  when  I 
first  looked  at  the  picture,  but  I 
knew  the  painter's  singleness  of 
purpose,  ana  I  felt  convinced  that 
he  had,  and  thai  he  was  merely 
giving  a  transcript  of  his  own  ob- 
servation, a  poetical  rendering  of 
a  common  object  actually  seen. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  such  a  doud 
a  dozen  times. 

We  commonplace  people  only  see 
commonplace  objects  in  clouds- 
mares'  tails,  mackerel's  backs,  dogs* 
heads,  castles,  cigars,  and  such-like ; 
but  in  the  poet  and  the  prose-poet 
(often  a  larger-souled  fellow  than 
the  mere  singer^,  what  glorious 
fancies  they  awaken!  With  what 
airy  fancy  Shelley  writes  of  'The 
Cloud:'— 

« I  bring  fresh  showers  for  ttie  tiny  flowers 

From  the  sess  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rodced  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  flashing  bail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder.' 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  is  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  poetic  feeling,  and  to  whom  has 
been  vouchsafed  such  powers  of 
expression  as  rarely  if  ever  have 
before  fallen  to  mortal  lot,  to  give 
us  the  finest  idealization  of  vapour- 
land,  the  noblest  pictures  in  the 
clouds.  That  magnificent  work, 
'  Modem  Painters,'  which,  in  my 
day,  I  trust  to  see  reduced  in  price 
until  it  fiills  within  the  purehase- 
scope  of  thousands  who  would  ap- 
preciate its  every  word,  and  to  whom 
it  would  be  the  producer  of  feelings 
long  hidden  in  their  breasts,  now 
eke^e  for  lack  of  the  fostering  poetio 
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dew,  is  replete  with  allusions  to  such 
pictures.  In  it  he  speaks  of  'the 
ghost  of  a  cloud,  which  steals  by 
yonder  clump  of  pines;  nay,  which 
does  not  steal  by  them,  but  haunts 
them,  wreathing  yet  round  them, 
and  yet— and  yet  slowly ;  now  foil- 
ing in  a  foir  waved  line  like  a 
woman's  veil;  now  foding,  now 
gone :  we  look  away  for  an  instant, 
and  look  back,  and  it  is  again  there. 
What  has  it  to  do  with  that  clump 
of  pines  that  it  broods  by  thorn, 
and  weaves  itself  among  their 
branches,  to  and  fro  ?  Eos  it  hidden 
a  cloudy  treasure  among  the  moss 
at  their  roots,  which  it  watches  thus  ? 
Or  has  some  strong  enchanter 
charmed  it  into  fond  returning,  or 
bound  it  fast  within  those  bajrs  of 
boughs?  And  yonder  filmy  crescent, 
bent  like  an  archer's  bow  above  the 
summit,  the  highest  of  all  the  hill, — 
that  white  arch  which  never  forms 
but  over  the  supreme  crest,  how  is 
it  stayed  there,  repelled  apparently 
firom  the  horizon,  nowhere  touching 
it ;  the  clear  sky  seen  between  it  and 
the  mountain  edge,  yet  never  leaving 
it—' "  poised  as  a  white  bird  hovers 
over  its  nest  ?" ' 

Soft  and  sweet,  full  of  airy  folly 
and  fecund  fancy  are  these  words ; 
but  when  next  he  is  in  cloud-land, 
it  is  in  a  different  strain.  Then  he 
speaks  of 

'  War-cloacb  that  gather  on  the  horizon, 
dragon-crested,  tongaed  ^'ith  fire ;  how  is 
their  barbed  strength  bridled  ?  What  bits 
are  these  they  are  diamping  with  their 
vaporous  lipe,  flinging  oft*  flakes  of  black 
foam?  Leagued  leviathans  of  the  sea  of 
heaven,  out  of  their  nostrils  goeth  smoke, 
and  their  eyes  ara  like  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning.  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth 
at  them  cannot  hold  the  spear,  the  dart, 
nor  the  habergeon.  Where  ride  the  cap- 
tauis  of  their  armies?  Where  are  set  the 
measures  of  their  march?  Fierce  mur- 
murers,  answering  each  other  from  morning 
until  evening — what  i-ebuke  is  his  which 
has  awed  them  into  peace?  What  hand 
has  reined  them  back  by  the  way  by  which 
they  came  ?' 

I  have  known  many  men  who, 
while  lacking  the  eloquence,  un- 
doubtedly possessed  more  than  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Buskin,  who  will 
tell  of  strange  prognostications  of 
coming  events,  or  reproductions  of 
,paBt  events  in  their  lives,  which 


they  have  seen  depicted  either  in 
the  fire  or  in  the  clouds.  To  me, 
commonplace,  no  such  iadulgence 
has  been  extended;  but  even  now  as 
I  lie,  I  remember  one  stoiy  of  the 
kind  which  I  nobly  discredited,  but 
which  the  heroine  always  averred 
had  happened.  Maud  Forrest  was 
the  heroine,  and  'though  I  say  it 
who  should  not,'  as  people  remark, 
she  being  my  cousin,  you  would  not 
find  a  lovelier  girl  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  with  the  bordering  miles 
of  Kent,  Bucks,  and  Herts  given  in. 
Of  a  very  queenly,  stately  beauty, 
very  tall,  and  grand,  and  majestic, 
and  sweeping,  and  all  tiiatkind  of 
thing,  she  had  been  the  beauty 
of  her  set  for  two  years,  and  in  her 
season  refused  as  many  offers  as  a 
half-bred  hunter  does  fences  in  his 
first  season,  and  nobody  knew  how 
she  came  to  accept  Charley  Forrest, 
except  he  and  herself;  and  she  knew 
that  though  not  particularly  hand- 
some, nor  specially  brilliant,  he  was 
thoroughly  kindhearted,  honourable, 
liberal,  and  madly  attached  to  her. 
Charley  was  one  of  the  junior  part- 
ners in  the  house  of  Howell,  Ewe, 
Havitt,  and  Co.,  who  have  been 
bankers  in  Lombard  Street  any  time 
these  two  hundred  years,  and  he 
lived  in  capital  style,  on  the  Thames, 
near  Cookham,  seldom  going  up  to 
town  more  than  three  times  a  week, 
save  in  the  season,  when  he  had  a 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  and  enjoying 
his  life  generally.  They  had  been 
married  just  two  years,  they  had 
one  little  boy  about  ten  months  old, 
and  were  just  settling  down  into 
thorough  domestic  bliss  after  the 
first  fever  of  matrimony,  when  a 
storm  occurred  which  very  nearly 
wrecked  the  good  ship  Domestic 
Felicity,  and  sent  all  hands  to  the 
bottom. 

Thus  it  happened.  One  morning 
at  breakfast  Maud  saw  Charley's 
face  a  little  clouded  as  he  glanced 
over  a  letter  just  arrived.  It  was 
from  his  cousin.  Bob  Vance*,  who 
was  just  married,  and  who  volun- 
teered a  visit  to  Deepholme,  Char- 
ley's place.  Bob  Vance  had  been 
in  the  Indian  army  before  he  in- 
herited his  uncle's  fortune,  and 
benefited  the  Haymarket  and  the 
casinos  with  his  presence  and  his 
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money,  and  still  retained  much  of 
the  Indian  mt?*to»Vc— notably  a  very 
imperious  bearing,  and  certain  free 
manners  of  the  camp.  While  Char- 
ley was  engaged  to  Maud,  Bob  Vance 
had  &Youred  them  with  a  good  deal 
of  his  society,  and  his  attentions  to 
Maud  had  been  so  marked  as  to 
cause  that  young  lady  to  treat  him 
with  the  most  fngid  hauteur,  which 
he  resented,  and  thus  a  tacit  misun- 
deistanding  was  established  between 
them.  Charley  knew  nothing  of  all 
this:  fully  certain  of  Maud's  love 
for  him,  he  merely  thought  that  his 
wife  had  some  prejudice  against  his 
cousin;  but  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  knit  his  brows  when  he 
read  of  the  proposed  visit  He  had 
never  seen  Mrs.  Vance,  but  had 
heard  that  she  had  been  the  belle 
of  a  county,  and  that  Bob,  who 
first  met  her  at  a  race  ball,  had 
carried  her  off  from  a  posse  of  con- 
tending rivals.  To  Charley's  sur- 
prise Maud  did  not  evince  any  dis- 
pleasure at  his  announcement;  she 
thought  that  Captain  Vance's  mar- 
riage would  have  entirely  set  at  rest 
any  annoyance  which  she  might 
have  experienced  from  his  atten- 
tions, and  she  was  anxious  for  the 
cousins  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  So 
the  invitation  was  duly  despatehed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the 
Yances  arrived. 

Bumour  had  not  lied  in  calling 
Laura  Vance  a  beauty.  She  was 
of  middle  height,  but  small-limbed, 
lithe,  and  graceful.  •  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  noticeably  small  and  well- 
shaped,  and  she  had  a  pecuhar, 
Bwinuning  manner  of  progress  which 
was  very  pleasant  to  behold.  She 
had  a  power  of  intensifying  looks, 
touches,  and  speeches  in  a  way 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  person  operated  on;  in  truth, 
she  was  a  thorough  flirt,  and  she 
began  to  make  play  upon  Charley 
Forrest  before  she  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  in  his  house.  She  would 
sit  gazing  intently  at  him  over  the 
top  of  her  book,  with  one  hand  pass- 
ing and  repassing  the  golden  arrow 
through  her  auburn  hair,  until  Char- 
ley, good  honest  soul,  felt  quite  un- 
comfortable; or  she  would  pursue 
him  to  the  stables,  or  to  the  ken- 
nel, '  idolizing  dogs  and  horses,'  as 


she  sud  she  did,  and  take  his  arm, 
or  lean  upon  his  shoulder,  all  the 
time  talking  softly  to  him,  and  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  her  brown 
lustrous  eyes.  Bob  Vance  cared  for 
none  of  tljese  things;  he  was  a 
changed  man ;  the  two  years  during 
which  Forrest  had  been  married  had 
made  an  immense  difference  in 
Vance;  free  living  in  India  had 
begun  to  show  its  inevitable  re- 
sults, and  the  dashing  '  swell '  had 
subsided  into  the  querulous  invalid, 
ever  pottering  with  his  globules 
and  tmctures.  But  there  was  one 
person  on  whom  not  a  gesture  was 
lost,  not  a  look  passed  unobserved, 
not  a  word  fell  imheeded.  That 
person  was  Maud  Forrest  She  saw 
in  an  instant  the  part  that  the  lithe 
Httle  serpent  was  playing,  and  she 
hated  her  only  as  a  jealous  woman 
can  hate.  Her  manner  towards  Mrs. 
Vance,  which  at  first  was  specially 
winning,  changed  and  settled  down 
into  scant  courtesy  and  brief  replies, 
Maud  did  not  care  to  disguise  the 
rage  she  felt  at  this  attempted  tam- 
pering with  her  husband,  but  Laura 
never  seemed  to  notice  it  Mrs.  For- 
rest was  still  her  '  sweetest  Maud ;' 
and  when  not  hunting  up  Charley, 
she  would  come  and  throw  her  arms 
round  Maud's  stately  neck,  which 
never  bent  for  the  caress,  and  cover 
her  cheek  with  kisses.  To  Charley, 
Maud  had  spoken  sharply  about  the 
matter,  though  she  knew  him  to  be 
utterly  innocent  (women  have  such 
noble  inconsequence  of  thought  and 
action^,  and  poor  old  Charley  had 
defended  himself  as  best  he  could, 
imploring  his  wife  not  to  speak 
harshly  to  him,  and  praying  that, 
above  all  things,  there  might  be  'no 
row.' 

A  row  there  was  though,  a  right 
royal  row,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  Maud  to  her  dying  day. 
In  honour  of  his  gueste  Charley  had 
arranged  a  large  jpic-nic  at  Cliefdeu, 
and  in  the  mommg  after  breakfast 
they  were  settling  on  the  various 
modes  of  conveyance.  The  most 
generally  favourite  plan  seemed  to 
be  to  drop  quietly  down  in  boats; 
but  Charley  had  plates  and  pies 
and  other  impedimenta  to  take  with 
him,  and  was  going  to  drive  over  in 
his  dog-cart 
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'  Laora,  my  loye/  said  the  inTalid 
captain, '  I  think  I  shall  go  in  the 
shallop.  I  can  have  cnshions  ar- 
langed  at  the  bottom,  and  lie  mider 
the  awning ;  and  I  shall  make  my- 
self comfortable/  It  is  dne  to  Cap- 
tain Vance  to  say  that  he  did  ms 
best  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances.    '  How  do  yon  intend  to 


'  IT  asked  Lama,  elevating  her 
eyebrows  with  her  pertest  air ;  '  I 
shall  go  with  Charley  in  the  cart' 

Captain  Vance,  taking  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  oooise,  merely  said, '  AhT 
bat  Charley  grew  yeiy  red  in  the 
face,  and  Tom  Ffonlkes,  who  was 
stopping  with  them,  nearly  burst 
into  a  gufhw.  Mrs.  Forrest  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  left  the  room. 
Two  minutes  after  her  maid  told 
Charley  that  her  mistress  wanted  to 
speak  to  him. 

He  found  his  wife  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  was  startled  at  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  long  hair  was  pushed 
back  behind  her  ears,  her  eyes 
stared  wildly,  and  her  lips  were 
rigid  and  compressed.  When  she 
spoke  her  yoice  sounded  harsh  and 
strained. 

'  Charles—that  woman— she  will 
not *gb  with  you  in  the  dog  cart!' 

'Eh?  Well,  Maud,  my  pet!  Hea- 
yen  knows  I  don't  want  her;  but 
I  don't  see  how— that  is,  without 
being  yery  rude^ — ' 

'  You  must  tell  her  you  won't 
drive  her.' 

'  No,  Maud ;  I  can't  do  that.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
una  take  her?' 

'  Well,  Maud,  I  scarcely  see,  my 
darling,  how  I  could  do  otherwise. 
I ' 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Charles, 
that  if  that  woman  goes  with  you 
to-day,  I  never  will  speak  to  you 
again!  Oh!  Pve  watched  you  both, 
and  I've  seen  all  the  goings  on, 
ever  since  she's  been  in  the  house. 
Oh,  I  am  so  thoroughly  wretched !' 
And  she  fell  into  a  chair,  and  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  burst 
into  tears. 

'  My  darling!'  said  Charley,  ap- 
proaching.    But  she  waved  hun  off. 

'  Don't  spee^  to  me !  I  hate  you ! 
Ill  go  to  papa!  Why  did  I  ever 
marry,  and  leave  my  dear  papa? 


Oh,how  I  hate  you!  I  wish  I  were 
dead!  I  wish  I  were  dead!'  And 
the  poor  child  raved  and  moaned. 

'  Maud,'  said  Charley,  looking 
very  grave, '  Maud,  I  cannot  listen 
to  this.  You  know  you  are  unjust. 
I  shall  drive  Mrs.  Vance  to  Clief- 
den,  and  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind  when  I 
return.' 

He  had  right  on  his  side,  and  he 
felt  it:  he  walked  slowly  away,  and 
ten  minutes  afterwards  Maud  heard 
the  sound  'of  wheels,  and,  rushing 
to  the  window,  saw  Laura  seated  by 
Charley's  side. 

Then  came  a  long,  long  pause, 
during  which  Maud  remained  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  of  grief  and  rage, 
occasionally  oroken  in  upon  by  con- 
vulsive sobs.  At  first  she  scarcely 
realized  what  had  just  happened, 
but  a»  she  pondered  over  it  her  pas- 
sion entirely  mastered  every  other 
feeling,  and  at  length  she  rose. 
She  would  write  to  her  &ther,  im- 
ploring him  to  feteh  her  home  at 
onca  She  would  never  see  her 
husband  again;  he  had  treated  her 
in  a  way  she  could  never  forgive. 
Oh,  to  think  of  that  vile  creature 
sitting  by  his  side!    She  hated  him  1 

She  wished  he  were  dead !   She . 

Just  at  that  moment  fell  upon  her 
ear  a  confused  mingling  of  sounds, 
subsiding  finally  into  the  maddened 
gallop  of  a  horsa  She  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  saw  the  bay  mare 
which  Charley  always  drove  in  his 
dog-cart  tear  rapidly  by,  her  har- 
ness in  strips  about  her,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  vehicle  hanging  to  the 
trace.  In  an  instant  the  awful 
thought  came  upon  her  that  her 
impious  wish  was  realized,  that  her 
husband  had  been  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent, and  was  dead;  and  she  sank 
hunting  to  the  floor. 

When  she  recovered  she  stag- 
gered to  the  window  for  air.  All 
waa  still,  but  the  sky  had  become 
overcast,  the  sun  had  disappeared, 
and  thick  black  clouds  were  bank- 
ing up  to  windward.  She  rang  the 
bell,  and  learned  from  her  maid 
that  the  horse  had  stopped  at  the 
stable  in  the  state  she  had  seen,  and 
that  one  of  the  grooms  had  instantly 
set  off  towards  Cliefden  to  ascertain 
what  had  happened*     Maud  was 
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nearly  frantic  vdOx  terror.  She 
would  go  herself.  The  moid  told 
her  there  waa  no  vehicle  to  convey 
her.  Then  she  wonld  go  by  the 
liver;  let  some  one  get  the  boat 
ready,  she  could  not  wait  She 
walked  out  into  the  garden  amid 
the  drops,  which  were  now  begin- 
ning to  &11  heavily.  Bareheaded, 
she  advanced  to  the  river's  brink, 
and  then  there  came  upon  her  a 
dreadful  thought  Her  husband, 
her  own  cherished  husband,  was 
probably  dead.  Her  last  words 
with  him  had  been  words  of  anger. 
What  was  she  to  live  for  now? 
"Why  not  die  herself?  She  looked 
at  the  river,  and  her  brain  seemed 
as  though  bursting  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  emotions.  Suddenly 
the  water  sparkled  with  light  She 
looked  upwards,  and  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  the  glorious  sun  came 
struggling  bravely  into  sight,  part- 
ing the  murky  vapours,  which  drew 
off  the  evil  spirits  at  the  approach 
of  holiness  and  purity.  Might  not 
this  be  a  happy  omen?    Might  not 

Charley  yet  live?     Might .    A 

sound,  the  measured  thudding  of 


oars  in  rowlocks,  a  shout  from  a 
boat,  a  scream  fix)m  Maud,  a  con-^ 
fused  murmur,  a  jump  to  land,  and 
Charley,  uninjured,  clasped  his  wife 
to  his  heart 

'  I  knew  you'd  be  anxious,  little 
woman,'  he  said,  '  for  the  mare  was 
sure  to  run  home,  and  you  would 
probably  see  her.  Skittish  brute! 
she  bolted  as  Gfeorge  was  tying  her 
to  a  tree,  and  knocked  the  cart  all 
to  shivers  against  the  comer  of  the 
boatrhouse;  so  I  slipped  into  the 
boat  and  pulled  down  at  once. 
You're  not  angry  now,  darling?' 

'  Oh,  Charley,  never,  never  again! 
Can  you  forgive  me?    Can  you ' 

But  Charley  stopped  her  mouth 
in  a  manner  which,  though  not  new, 
was  highly  satis£EU)tory.  Next  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  received  a  let- 
ter, which  they  said  summoned  them 
at  once  to  town,  and  depajrted ;  and 
Maud  has  never  since  known  a 
day's  imeasiness.  But  always  in 
her  heart  she  thinks  with  deep  gra- 
titude of  the  omen  in  the  clouds. 

Ah!  no  more  clouds  now;  the 
sun  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  is 
too  much  for  me.    I  must  go  in. 

Q. 


MBS.   BEOWN'S   EXOUBSION. 


BT  ABTHUB  SEETOHLET. 


*  TTOT  it  is,  and  no  mistake,'  says 

Jul  Brown  to  me,  on  last  Friday 
evening  as  ever  was,  whilst  a  setting 
at  supper  with  a  cowcumber  and 
crab,  which  is  not  dangerous,  through 
something  took  after  them,  though 
I  have  known  spavins  ensue. 

Well,  I  says,  '  Brown,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  never  got  a  full  breath, 
the  heat  being  that  heavy  on  my 
chest' 

'  I  tell  you  what  would  do  you 
a  world  of  good,'  says  he;  '  it's  a 
mouthfiil  of  fresh  sea  air.' 

'  Go  along  with  your  nonsense !' 
says  I;  'fr^  sea  air, indeed!  when 
every  child  knows  as  the  sea  is  salt ; 
and  if  s  a  deal  of  any  sort  of  air  Pm 
likely  to  cet,  stived  np,  as  I  may  say, 
in  Condick  Street,  Commercial  Boad, 


as  I  am :  p'raps  you  could  bring  me 
a  little  home  from  the  docks?'  I  says, 
jeering  like. 

'I  can't  bring  you  none  home 
from  the  docks,'  says  he ;  '  but  I  tell 
you  what  I  can  do— I  can  take  yon 
somewheres,  where  you'll  get  it 
strong  and  sweet,  and  plenty  on  it.' 

'  Wherever'sthat?'  says  I;  'p'raps 
you  means  emigration— a  thing  as  I 
don't  hold  with,  through  poor  Mrs. 
Edwards,  as  had  eleven  when  she 
follored  her  husband  to  them  parts, 
was  never  heard  of,  and  is  supposed 
by  them  as  knowed  her  best  to  have 
broke  her  heart  over  there.' 

'Emigration  be  blowed!'  says 
Brown. 

'  Brown,'  says  I,  'keep  such  lan- 
gwidge  for  ihem  as  likes  it;  bat  I 
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don't  hold  with  it,  through  heing 
seiionfl  hroaght  up.' 

'  All  right/  says  Brown,  '  only 
yon  will  be  so  sharp  with  your  emi- 
gration. I  only  means  nine  hours 
by  the  seaside  for  three  shillings, 
and  all  in  one  day.' 

'  Well,  certainly,  I  should  Kke  to 
see  the  sea,'  says  I, '  for  I  never  did 
but  onoe,  and  thi»t  was  through  a 
glass  from  the  North  Woolwich 
Gardens;  but  it  seemed  very  grand, 
and  having  had  a  aunt,  as  kept 
bathing-machines,  on  my  mother's 
Bide,  at  Heme  Bay,  I've  always  had 
a  wish.' 

'  Well,'  says  Brown,  '  we  can  go 
a  Sunday  by  the  train.' 

'  Whift !'  says  I ; '  dear  me,  I  never 
knowed  as  th^  run  trains  on  the 
sea.' 

*  Not  on  the  sea,'  says  he;  '  but 
to  the  sea.' 

'Well,'  I  says,  'it  don't  much 
matter,  it's  pretty  nigh  the  same,' 
and  then  we  drops  the  subjeck. 

'  You  must  get  a  bit  of  cold  vic- 
tuals ready,  old  girl,'  says  Brown, 
as  he  was  going  off  to  the  docks, 
Saturday  morning. 

'What  for?' says  L 

*  Why,  to  eat,'  says  he. 

'  Whenever  do  you  mean.  Brown  ?' 
says  I. 

'  Why,  to-morrow,  at  the  excur- 
sion,' says  he. 

'What!  do  you  mean  as  your 
serious.  Brown?'  I  says. 

'  Of  course  I  am,'  says  ha 

Well,  mum,  my  heart  seemed  to 
misgive  me,  and  I  said,  'Brown, 
don't  you  think  as  there  may  be 
dangers?' 

'Oh,  bother  dangers!'  says  he. 
'  I'm  not  going  to  be  stifled  up  here. 
I  shall  go,  and  you  can  come  if  you 
like,  not  as  I  shall  want  company, 
for  there'll  be  thousands.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !'  I  says ; '  well,  then, 
it  must  be  all  right  if  so  many's  a 
going ;  the  more  the  merrier,'  though 
httle  did  I  think  as  there  might  be 
too  many. 

Well,  I  got  a  bit  of  gammon  of 
bacon,  some  hard-biled  eggs,  half  a 
pound  o'  cheese,  and  a  twopenny 
cottage ;  for  I  thought  Im  we  might 
fall  in  with  a  friend.  I  says  to 
Brown  that  very  Saturday  night, 
'  Whatever  shall  we  do  for  beer, 
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through  its  being  Sunday  ?'  and  he 
says — 

'  It's  all  right;  we'll  have  a  cou- 
ple of  bottles  of  stout,  for  fear  of 
accident,  and  I  shall  take  my  pocket 
pistol,'  says  he. 

'  No,'  says  I,  '  Brown,  no  edge 
tools  if  you  please;'  but  he  only 
meant  the  Uttle  flat  bottle  as  acts  as 
a  precaution  agin  cold  and  cramps. 
Well,  I  packed  the  basket  over 
night,  and  laid  the  fire  before  I  got 
to  bed— which  I  was  late  in  doing, 
through  having  a  many  little  thij^s 
to  see  to ;  and  when  I  did  get  to  bed 
I  couldn't  rest,  as  Brown  hadn't  got 
no  bill  about  the  train,  and  wasn't 
sure  whether  it  left  at  seven  or  eight, 
or  it  might  be  half-past  seven.  So, 
as  the  saying  is,  I  was  sleeping  with 
one  eye  open,  and  was  down  into  tho 
kitchen  four  or  five  times  to  look  at 
our  clock,  as  won't  strike.  Through 
Brown  being  a  heavy  sleeper,  with 
his  watch  under  his  pillow,  I  couldn't 

fit  a  sight  of  it.  Well,  about  five 
dropped  off  that  sound  as  Brown 
was  obliged  to  shake  me,  and  woke 
me  up  all  of  a  fright,  for  I  was 
dreaming  about  the  sea  a-coming  in, 
for  all  the  world  like  our  water  when 
the  pipes  burst  through  frost,  and 
thought  it  was  a  drowning  me ;  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  a  morning  dream  I 
wouldn't  have  gone  for  the  world. 
So  I  got  up,  all  in  a  flurry,  and  I 
says,  '  Brown,'  I  says,  '  tea  may  be 
hopeful,  but  shaving  water  you 
must  not  look  to  for  being  in  time ;' 
though  I  know'd  shaving  in  cold 
would  ^put  his  temper  out  for  the 
day.  Well,  it  was  hurry  and  drive 
all  the  time;  and  how  I  got  dre^ed 
I  don't  know,  for  nothing  would 
get  my  muslin  to  meet  round  th& 
waist,  and  Brown  gave  it  such  a 
pull  a-trying  as  took  it  clean  out  of 
the  gethers ;  and  as  Mrs.  Polling  as 
lives  opposite  told  me  as  it  was 
always  chilly  by  the  seaside,  I 
wore  my  black  velvet  mantle,  and 
took  a  thick  whittle  as  I've  had  by 
me  many  years,  and  always  wore  in 
sickness ;  and  I  must  say,  I'd  reason 
to  bless  Mrs.  Polling  afore  the  day 
was  out,  though  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  with  heat  of  carrying  them. 
Brown  being  loaded  with  his  great- 
coat and  the  basket  Well,  we  left 
the  key  of  the  house  witii  Mrs.  Pol- 
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ling  oveimght/  and  off  we  started 
with  light  hearts  though  heavy  bur- 
dens, as  fine  a  morning  as  ever  you 
see;  but,  as  I  said  to  Biown,  'one 
as  promised  a  toaster  of  a  day.' 

'  All  right/  says  he^  '  it's  always 
oool  by  the  sea.' 

And  I  says, '  Of  oourse  it  must  be 
with  that  qnantiiy  of  water  always 
a-ronning.'  Well,  mnm,  we  walked 
on  yery  pleasant,  though  I  did  feel 
a  little  flEunt  through  haying  took  no 
breakfisust  to  speak  on ;  and  walking 
&st  on  a  &sting  stomaoh  is  not  a 
thing  for  to  suit  me,  and  thankfol  I 
was  when  we  got  to  the  station  jost 
upon  seven  o'clock,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  see  no  one  about  but  a 
pcdioeman,  who  says  as  '  the  next 
train  was  a-going  to  France.' 

So  I  says,  '  No  thank  you,  young 
man,  none  of  your  French  for  me. 
I  know  what  tiiey  are,  through  my 
own  father  being  near  rained  by  a 
parfy  as  was  aFrenoh  polisher.  We 
want  the  'soursion,  nine  hours  by 
the  seaside.' 

'  Oh  r  says  he,  '  that  don't  start 
till  nine.' 

Well,  I  was  put  out,  for  it  was  so 
ridiculous  of  Brown  not  to  have 
known,  of  course,  as  it  was  all  nine 
hours— start  at  nine,  stop  nine,  and 
get  back  at  nina  Well,  Brown  only 
called  me  rude  things  when  I  men- 
tioned it  to  him,  so  I  set  down  on  a 
bench  and  waited;  and  the  place 
did  seem  lonesome  and  deserted, 
though  there  was  confusion  a  going 
<m  in  some  other  parts,  as  I  could 
hear  by  puffing  and  screaming  of 
that  French  train ;  but  them  foreign- 
ers is  always  so  noi^.  Well,  I  did 
take  the  least  drop  as  Brown  give 
me  out  of  his  bottle,  as  he  called  his 
pocket  pistol,  and  it  seemed  to  suit 
me  after  so  much  cold  moming'air, 
and  I  set  half  ardozing,  while  we 
was  waiting,  and  soon  parties  begun 
to  come  in;  and  there  was  several 
ladies  with  babies,  and  all  on  'em 
much  too  soon;  but  as  one  lady 
said, '  Better  a  hour  too  soon,  than  a 
second  too  late;'  so  I  says  to  her, 
*  Bight  you  are/  as  it  proved  to  be, 
for  when  we  did  start,  parties  was 
left  behind  by  the  hundreds,  Tm 
very  sure.  Of  all  the  crowds  as 
ever  1  was  in,  it  was  getting  the 
tickets  which  Brown  had  gone  for ; 


but  I'd  forgot  to  give  him  the 
ney,and  in  getting  up  to  him,  I  had 
all  the  rest  of  my  getihers  pulled  out 
of  my  dress,  and  my  woes  trod 
down  at  heel  shamefdL  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  some  ladies  as  was  plentiful 
with  their  pins  I  couldn't  have  gone. 
Well,  after  a  deal  of  bell-ringing  as 
nearly  drove  me  mad,  and  shrieks 
of  engines  as  was  awfcd,  we  was 
carried  through  a  gateway  as  was 
too  narrow  for  me,  and  wasn't  I 
abused  by  parties  behind  through 
not  having  my  ticket  ready  for  the 
young  man  to  nip !  and  then  I  was, 
I  may  say,  swep  along  up  to  the 
carriage  door,  as  had  a  step  that 
steep,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
gentieman  as  prized  me  up,  whilst 
Brown  pulled  at  me  from  inside,  I 
don't  think  as  Ifcould  ever  have 
got  up.  Well,  at  last  we  was  off, 
with  a  scream  as  made  me  jump 
out  of  my  skin,  and  I  should  have 
liked  it  very  much  if  there  hadn't 
been  so  much  steam  a  driving 
into  the  carriage,  vrith  a  nasly  smell 
of  something  burning ;  and  sparks 
too  as  must  have  come  in  by  the 
showers,  for  my  black  velvet  mantie 
is  burnt  all  over  in  httie  holes  like  a 
pepper-box;  and  the  way  as  we 
shot  through  archways,  and  drove 
along  precipices,  and  went  through 
tunnels  as  was  pitch  dark,  and 
deadly  damp,  kep  a  giving  me  awful 
turns.  I  felt  one  of  them  strike  to 
me  that  violent,  as  I  was  forced  to 
ask  Brown  for  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
something  just  to  take  the  chill  off 
me.  Well,  when  we  got  to  the  open 
country  it  was  beautiful,  though 
much  dried  up  through  a  hot  sum- 
mer; but  piffties  as  was  a-taUdng, 
said  it  was  fine  harvest  weather  as 
we  ought  to  be  tbankftd  for,  and  so 
I  should  have  been  if  the  dust 
hadn't  been  quite  so  plentiful^ 
through  me  a-setting  with  my  fiioe 
to  the  engine.  Well,  at  last  we  got 
there,  and  glad  I  was,  for  really  I 
had  been  jammed  up  in  that  car- 
riage, and  I  was  glad  to  be  out  of  it, 
and  .longing  for  a  drop  of  beer  to 
wash  the  dust  out  of  my  mouth ;  and 
if  the  two  botties  hadn't  bust  with 
the  heat  and  deluged  the  bacon, 
which  wouldn't  have  signified,  only 
the  bread  was  soaked  wrough  and 
through 
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'Well,  ifs  no  use  grombling/ 
says  Brown;  '  we'll  get  someihing 
soon.' 

So  oS  we  goes  out  into  Brighton, 
and  when  I  looks  up,  I  says  '  Brown, 
how  low  the  clonds  is,  oyer  there.' 

*  Clonds  r  says  he,  'that's  the  sea.' 

Well,  mnm,  I  was  took  aback,  for 
it  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  we 
was  going  to  fisdl  into  it,  or  it  was 
ooming  in  to  ns.  I  was  that  parched 
and  nearly  a  dropping  with  heat; 
and  as  to  drink,  we  oonld  get  no- 
thing bat  some  lemonade  as  was 
fizzy  and  too  warm,  as  made  me  feel 
qnite  nncomfortable ;  and  thankful 
I  was  for  a  little  drain  of  something 
to  set  me  to  rights.  Down  the  hills 
we  kep  a  walking,  and  how  I  did 
wish  my  Telvet  mantle  at  Jericho, 
for  I  couldn't  ii^e  it  o£f  through  my 
gethers  being  out ;  in  &ct,  my  man- 
tle was  pinned  to  me  by  the  ladies, 
to  keep  all  tidy,  and  the  weight  of 
that  whittle  was  hnndzeds  of  pounds. 
Thankful  I  was  to  get  to  a  seat 
down  by  the  sea-shore,  though  there 
wasn't  a  bit  of  shade  nowheres,  and 
the  glare  was  blinding,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  put  up  the  umberella  for  fear 
I  should  draw  the  rain,  as  it  will  do, 
and  likewise  the  lightning,  for  all 
the  world  like  trees,  which  to  stand 
under  is  dangeroos  in  storms.  Well, 
down  I  set,  and  Brown  he  got  his 
pipe  and  walked  on  a  bit ;  and  I  was 
a  looking  at  the  sea»  and  a  wondering 
whatever  had  come  to  all  the  ships, 
when  a  party,  a  elderly  man,  as 
seemed  to  me  somehow  to  belong  to 
the  sea,  came  up,  and  said  '  it  was  a 
nice  day  for  a  sul.'  I  says  '  Indeed ;' 
but  I  says '  It  seems  to  me  as  there's 
very  few  ships  out.' 

'  Oh!'  says  he,  'they're  gone  off 
out  o'  sight' 

'  Oh  1'  I  says,  'I  thought  through 
its  being  Sunday,  as  some  might  not 
have  come  out,  as  is  not  my  own 
habits  of  doing.' 

'  Oh!'  says  he,  '  no  rest  for  them 
as  toils  on  the  briny.' 

'  Ah  1'  I  says,  '  and  thankful  we 
do  ought  to  be  to  them  as  labours 
for  us  through  them  dangers,  while 
we're  safe  and  sound  at  home.' 

'  Tes,'  he  says,  '  and  many  meets 
a  watery  end.' 

'  Ah  I  right  you  are,'  says  I, '  for 
my  own  godfather  was  like  that,  and 


likewise  a  uncle  as  was  a  pflot, 
though  he  died  in  his  bed  through 
water  on  the  chest' 

So  the  old  gentleman,  he  says, 
'  I'm  sure  you're  just  the  one  for  tiie 
sea,  you  are.' 

'  WeU,'  I  says,  '  if  I  don't  go  out 
of  my  depth,  I  shouldn't  so  much 
mind.' 

'  Law!'  he  says,  '  you'd  float  like 
a  bird  in  that  little  boat,  she's  as 
light  as  a  feather,  and  as  dry  as 
dust' 

Well,  just  then  Brown  come  up, 
and  the  old  gentleman  don't  say  no 
more,  till  Brown  asks  him  if  it 
ain't  a  blowing  outside. 

'Blowing!'  says  the  old  gent, 
'  why  it's  not  a  capful,  as  I  was  say- 
ing to  this  good  lady,as  wants  to  go 
for  a  sail.' 

'  You  want  a  saU,  Martha  ?*  says 
Brown. 

'  Why,  of  course  she  does,'  says 
the  old  party ;  '  every  one  goes  on 
the  sea  as  comes  here,  or  else  they 
might  as  well  stop  at  home.' 

'  Bight  you  are,'  says  I. 

'  Go  if  you  like,'  says  Brown. 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  the  old 
party  catches  up  my  basket,  whittle, 
and  umberella,  and  down  we  hurries 
to  a  boat  in  which  several  parties 
was  seated,  and  steps  into  it  up  a 
plauk.  There  was  just  room  for 
Brown  and  me,  though  I  was  very 
much  put  out  by  a  young  fellow  as 
said  something  about  ballast,  as 
made  the  parties  laugh.  Well,  I 
must  say  as  I  didn't  like  the  grating 
noise  as  they  made  in  shoving  us 
off,  no  more  than  I  did  being  jumped 
agin  by  sailors  as  was  pulling  about 
ropes,  and  hoisting  sails,  as  Brown 
ci^ed  it  So  I  says,  when  it's  [all 
done,  '  I  do  hope  as  this  boat  will 
stand  more  upright,'  for  it  kep  a 
leaning  over  in  a  manner  as  terrified 
me,  for  I  was  almost  a  touching  the 
water. 

'  All  right,'  says  Brown. 

'  Well,'  I  says,  '  I  hope  it  may 
prove  so.' 

Well,  the  parties  was  all  a-talking, 
very  pleasant,  and  a  lady  as  was 
next  me  says, '  It's  singular  to  think 
as  there's  only  a  plank,  mum,  'twixt 
us  and  destruction.' 

'  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?'  says  I. 

*  Why,'  gays  she,  '  one  little  hole 
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and  we  shonld  be  in  the  bottomless 
pit' 

'  What!'  says  I,  *  you  don't  mean 
to  say  as  we're  ont  of  our  depths?' 
saysL 

'  Law  bless  you!'  says  the  lady, 
'  why  you  might  sink  ten  thousand 
monuments,  and  they  wouldn't  touch 
the  bottom.' 

Well,  mum,  I  could  have  sunk 
through  the  deck,  I  could,  and  I  says, 
'  Brown,  is  this  what  you  calls  doing 
your  duty,  to  bring  me  in  such  dan- 
gers?' 

'  Hold  your  noise,'  says  Brown ; 
'  if  s  all  right.' 

'  Well  then,'  says  I,  *  do  tell  them 
to  keep  the  boat  more  up,  I'm  get- 
ting drenched,'  for  the  water  was  a 
wobbling  through  a  crack  near  where 
I  was  ansetting,  and  I  know'd  it 
would  take  every  bit  of  colour  out 
of  my  muslin.  And  really  the  sun 
did  seem  to  be  a-glaring  at  me,  and 
I  felt  rather  a  sort  of  a  confasion  in 
my  head,  and  a  nasty  sinking  at  the 
heart,  when  a  young  man  as  was 
a  smoking,  says  to  another  as  was 
also  a  sending  his  beastly  pipe  into 
my  face—'  How  jolly  a  good  swim 
would  bel' 

So  says  the  other, '  Ton  wouldn't 
like  a  header  out  of  this  boat?' 

'Wouldn't  I,'  says  the  other: 
'what  will  you  bet  me  I  don't  have 
my  clothes  oflf  in  half  a  jiflfy  ?' 

'  Toung  man,'  I  says,  '  you  only 
dare  to,  and  I'll  have  you  persecuted 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Martha  Brown,' 
for  I  was  obliged  to  speak;  through 
Imowing  as  Brown  wouldn't. 

'  Don't  you  hollar  afore  you're 
hurt,'  says  the  young  man.  '  I 
didn't  ask  y<m  to  bathe,  did  I  ?' 

Well,  all  the  'parties  laughed,  so 
that  I  felt,  as  I  may  say,  nonplushed, 
and  could  have  shed  tears  through 
yezaiion ;  but  as  the  sun  had  gone 
in,  I  could  look  round,  and  I  says, 
'  Brown,  we're  a  good  way  from  the 
shore.'  But  law,  he  only  gives  a 
grunt,  and  one  of  the  sailors  says, 
'  Yes,  we've  had  a  glorious  run,'  he 


'  Whenever  shall  we  get  back?' 
says  I. 

'  We're  going  to  put  her  about 
now,'  says  he. 

And  so  they  did ;  but  law  bless 
you,  mum,  when  we  turned  round. 


the  noise  of  the  ropes,  and  the  flap- 
ping of  the  sails,  ana  the  way  the  boat 
jumped  about,  nearly  frightened  me 
to  death,  for  the  clouds  was  as  black 
as  thunder,  and  a  great  big  white 
wave  come  slap  all  over  me,  and 
seeing  it  a  coming,  I  jumped  up, 
and  Brown  pulls  me  down  sudden ; 
and  the  sauors  cries,  '  Keep  your 
seat!' 

'  I  won't  set  here  to  be  drenched 
through  and  through,'  I  says,  as  I  felt 
I  was  being  deluged. 

'  Do  you  wan't  to  drown'd  us  all?* 
says  a  lady. 

'  No,  mum,'  says  I,  *  not  likely — 
life  is  sweet.' 

Well,  she'd  been  a  leaning  her 
head  down,  and  when  I  looked  at 
her,  she  was  gashly  jxale,  and  just 
then  up  went  the  boat  and  down 
agin,  quite  violent,  and  seemed  to 
shiver  all  over. 

'  Whatever  is  the  boat  at?'  I  says. 

*  It's  only  her  play,  a  pretty  dear  !* 
says  the  sailor. 

'  Well,'  I  says, '  I  wish  she'd  givo 
over  such  play,'  for  it  give  me  a 
awful  torn. 

I  says, '  Do  for  evan's  sake  keep 
this  boat  from  going  on  like  this ;' 
but  law  bless  you,  mum,  they'd  evi- 
dently lost  all  power  over  it,  for 
when  I  kep  a  asking  when  we 
should  get  back,  they  never  an- 
swered a  word,  and  the  heavings  of 
that  vessel,  and  the  illness  of  tiiem 
as  was  round  me,  no  human  tongues 
can  tell ;  and  in  vain  I  tried  to  keep 
myself  up  with  several  little  drops 
out  of  the  bottle.  My  head  was 
swimming,  and  so  was  I;  for  that 
boat  was  half  under  water,  and  the 
rain  come  down  intorrently,  that  it 
did,  with  thunder  and  b'ghtning  a- 
blazing  all  round.  So  I  says  to 
Brown,  'Brown,'  I  says,  'take  me 
home,  or  throw  me  over,  anything 
to  get  out  of  this.  Why  don't  they 
go  back?' 

'  How  can  they,'  says  he,  *  with 
such  a  wind?' 

'  Why,'  I  says,  '  we  come  out 
quick  enough.' 

'  Thaf  6  it,'  says  he, '  we  had  the 
wind  with  us  tiien,  and  now  it's 
dead  agin  us.' 

'  Well  then,'  I  says,  '  it's  shame- 
iul  a  'ticing  people  from  dry  land 
and  happy  homes  like  this,  to  ex- 
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pose  them 'to  the  raging  of  ele- 
phants; bnt,  law,  I  was  that  bad, 
that  I  couldn't  say  no  more,  and 
was  nearly  drove  mad  by  them  grin- 
ning monkeys,  with  them  pipes,  as 
was  very  grand  at  first,  but  soon,  I'm 
^appy  to  say,  was  overtook  by  a  judg- 
ment, as  I  may  say,  as  made  them 
laugh  l^e  other  side  of  their  mouths. 
Well,  mum,  how  long  that  storm 
raged  I  can't  tell  you,  for  I  was  that 
bad  as  I  didn't  know  nothing,  till  I 
felt  a  tremenduous  bump,  as  I 
thought  was  a  rock,  which  it  didn't 
prove  to  be ;  but  us  a  coming  to  earth, 
and  I  was  carried  out  of  the  boat, 
I  may  say,  a  dripping  and  a  swoon- 
ing ;  and  how  I  got  to  a  little  public- 
house,  I  don't  know,  where  the 
water  poured  out  of  my  shoes  like 
cistenis,  and  my  clothes  was  wrung 
out  My  bonnet  was  that  smashed, 
as  wear  it  I  couldn't,  and  the  shiver- 
iogs  and  the  cramps  as  come  over 
me,  whilst  they  dried  me  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  I  thought  I  should 
never  look  up  again,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difSicul^,  and  some  hot 
brandy  and  water,  as  I  was  brought 
At  all  to  myself;  and  but  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  the  omnibus,  I  never 
should  have  got  to  the  train  in  time. 
As  to  the  basket,  mum,  it  was  that 
washed  tiirough  and  through,  that 
Brown  wouldn't  bring  it  from  the 
boat ;  and  my  umberella  had  been 
<»urTied  overboard,  and  floated  away 
before  my  eyes ;  and  as  to  my  whit- 
tle, it  was  scorched  like  a  irom'ng- 
blimket,  through  the  drying,  and 
my  black  velvet  mantle  was  as  stiff 
as  a  board.    Talk  of  scrouging  and 


heat,  I  never  knew  what  it  meant 
till  I  was  in  that  train,  where  we 
was  packed  like  henrings  in  a  tub; 
for  I  had  parties  tliat  close  on  me, 
till  I  couldn't  move,  nor  hardly  fetch 
my  breath;  and  I  do  think  if  it 
hadn't  been  through  the  pins  about 
me,  making  coming  in  contract  with 
me  unpleasant,  I  iSiould  have  been 
set  on  by  dozens.  I  thought  we 
never  should  get  to  London  Bridge^ 
and  when  we  did,  it  was  a  lovely 
night,  so  the  'busses  wasn't  crowded, 
which  was  lucky ;  for  never  could  I 
have  walked  home,  with  my  gown 
all  draggling  about  me,  and  my 
shoes  not  a  keeping  on  my  feet ;  and 
thankful  was  I  to  get  home,  and 
find  Mrs.  Polling  as  had  stept  in 
friendly  and  lighted  a  bit  of  fire; 
so  we  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  there 
was  a  bit  of  cold  meat  in  the  house, 
and  I  said  to  Brown  when  we  was 
setting  over  it,  I  says, '  Brown,'  1 
says, '  no  doubt  as  it  will  do  both  of 
us  good  in  the  end ;'  but  I  says, '  It's 
my  opinion,  as  a  very  little  inore  of 
the  sea  than  we  had  would  a  caused 
my  death ;'  and  as  it  was,  mum,  I've 
had  a  awful  cold  ever  since,  to  say 
nothing  of  rheumatics,  which  they 
tells  me  can't  be  laid  to  sea-water, 
for  it  never  gives  you  cold ;  it  must 
have  been  the  thorough  draught  as 
I  felt  in  the  train.  And  it's  my 
opinion  that  nine  hours  by  the  sea 
is  more  than  enough  for  any  one ; 
but  however  parties  manages  as 
lives  there,  I  can't  think,  for  I'm 
sure  in  a  week  I  shouldn't  be  long 
for  this  world. 
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THESE  is  somethiDg  particnlarly 
unpleafiant  in  being  'the  last' 
at  aaything.  The  last  to  enter  a 
public  oonyeyance;  the  last  to 
arriye  at  a  house  where  dinner  has 
been  kept  waiting  for  you ;  the  last 
to  get  into  a  crowded  church ;  the 
last  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre ;  the  last 
in  a  competitiye  examination ;  the 
last  to  pay  rent;  the  last  on  the 
scoie  at  billiards ;  the  last  when  the 
last  train  is  fcdl. 

I  have  been  all  these,  and  am 
like  to  be  them  all  again;  but  I 
know  a  deeper  shade  of  misery  still 
— ^it  is  to  be  the  last  man  in  town. 
Now  understand  me,  I  do  not  mean 
this  to  be  taken  literally,  for  reasons 
that  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  with  reference  to 
my  own  particular  '  set,'  and  to  that 
large  circle  of  acquaintance  in  which 
I  am  wont  to  walk,  I  am  speaking 
no  more  nor  less  than  truth. 

One  by  one  the  men  whom  I 
count  my  companions  have  disap- 
peared, and  have  gone  to  disport 
themselves  on  the  moors  and  streams 
of  England,  or  to  form  members  of 
the  great  army  of  Britons  which 
annually  invades  the  Continent  In 
companies,  ranging  from  two  to 
fourteen,  the  married  among  my 
acquaintance  have  fled  firom  the 
metropolis.  If  foolish  enough  to 
seek  them  at  their  usual  dwelling, 
I  'learn  them  gone  and  fen  from 
home.' 

I  rap  at  some  well-known  door, 
and  wait  five  minutes  for  admis- 
sion. At  the  end  of  that  time  I  am 
made  wiser  by  the  information  that 
the  &mily  are  at  Scarborough,  but 

that  Masters ^,who,  being  about 

to  return  to  Dr.  Birch's  care,  is 
necessarily  absent  from  his  mamma, 
'  is  at  home  if  I  will  please  to  walk 
in.'    I  do  not  please  to  see  Master 

B ,  nor  to  walk  in.   I  turn  again 

into  the  hot  street,  and  try  my  for- 
tune elsewhere,  but  with  no  greater 
.satis&ction. 

I  enter  the  liberty  of  the  Temple, 
and  find  it  in  possession  of  painters 
and  men  who  deb'ght  in  whitewash. 
I  dodge  under  one  of  their  ladders 


and  escape  into  the  next  court, 
where  I  flush  a  listless  porter,  or  a 
policeman,  whose  ennui  is  so  deep 
that  he  is  not  to  be  roused  by  that 
which  many  times  has  moved  me  to 
intemperate  wrath,  viz.,  the  passing 
attention  of.  the  little  boys  to  the 
great  knocks  on  the  side  gate. 

Doubtfully  I  ascend  the  staircase 
of  a  Templar  friend,  and  arrive  at 
the  top  of  his  three  flights  of  stairs, 
only  to  find  a  '  sported  oak '  and  no 
one  within  it.  A  piece  of  paper 
fastened  to  the  door  with  a  broken 
pen,  informs  the  reader  that  a  clerk 
-  attends  daily  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  that  parcels  are  to  be  left  at 
the  portei^s  lodge.    I  have  no  desire 

to  see  N ^'s  clerk,  nor  have  I  any 

parcels  to  leave  at  the  lodge.  The 
notice  has  no  further  interest  for 
me  than  that  it  furnishes  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
my  friend. 

At '  The  Cock,'  where  I  am  wont 
to  dine,  on  the  smallest  possible 
steak  for  the  largest  possible  price, 
and  where  until  lately  the  renowned 
'plump  waiter'  was  to  be  seen  in 
his  suit  of  w^l-wom  black — there 
is  a  howling  desolation.  I  could 
dine  at  four  tables  all  at  once. 

The  man  who  squeezes  his  voice 
into  the  order  tube  at  the  '  Cheshire 
Cheese'  is  sadly  out  of  practica 
There  is  a  melaacholy  about  these 
places  which  is  positively  sickening. 
The  pint  of  'cooper'  with  which  I 
wash  down  my  steak  is  no  longer 
grateful ;  and  the  steak  itself  gives 
me  indigestion.  'Dick's'  and  the 
* '  Eainbow '  are  no  longer  pleasant 
places  to  me ;  they  are  the  resort  of 
casual  visitors,  whose  £gu^  I  know 
not. 

I  return  to  the  Temple  and  assend 

to  my  own  third  pair  in Court 

Here  too  is  smiul  comfort  As  I 
come  in  I  find  my  laundress  busied 
with  the  mysteries  in  which  she 
engages  twice  a  day.  I  know  by 
sure  signs*  that  she  considers  my 
presence  an  intrusion.  I  know,  too, 
that  she  deems  her  fall  pay,  which 
she  draws  by  virtue  of  my  being 
here,  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
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l06S  of  '  oon&b '  she  suffers,  in  the 
pariiament  of  her  peers,  plus  the 
want  of  that  precious  right  to  ex- 
amine all  my  belongings,  which  she 
ei^'oys  only  in  part  so  long  as  I 
remain. 

I  come  in  and  sit  down  to  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  pipe  bymy6el£  •I 
prolong  the  time  usually  spent  over 
the  latest  news  in  the  'Startler,' 
and  conclude,  as  I  read  the  com- 
ments in  its  leaders,  that  the  writer 
of  them  is  as  I  am— a  last  man. 

I  finish  my  pipe,  and  make  an 
appearance  of  settling  to  work.  The 
well-known  volumes  are  beside  me, 
and  on  the  table  are  the  many  sheets 
of  paper  containing  the  embi70  of 
that  great  work  on  'The  Scintilla 
Juris  in  Contingent  Bemainders,' 
with  which  I  purpose  to  astonish 
the  profession.  For  once  the  magic 
of  the  work  is  vain— I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  it  Charm  Scintilla  never 
80  wisely,  the  ears  of  my  ambition 
and  my  zeal  are  alike  shut  fast  It 
is  clear  there  will  be  no  addition 
made  to  that  immortal  work  to- 
night I  have  arrived  at  that  pomt 
in  my  treatise  where  it  behoves  me 
to  consider '.the  subtle  question  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Scintilla 
under  certain  circumstances;  to 
decide  whether  she  is  to  be  found 
in  nvbihus,  in  mare,  or  in  groemio 
leyiB,  Of  course  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  it,  but  being  desirous 
toHlay  of  [informing  myself  more 
precisely  as  to  the  opinions  of  other 
'sagas'  on  the  subject,  I  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  library  of  our 
Bodely  for  this  purpose.  I  was 
stopped  by  a  closed  gate  bearing 
an  inscriptioa  to  the  effect  that  the 
place  would  be  reopened  in  October. 

Whettier  it  was  disgust  at  this 
rebuff,  or  whether  my  indisposition 
to  apply  myself  welled  from  deeper 
springs,  I  know  not;  but  this  is 
certain— that  to-night  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  other  things,  and  took 
to  conjecturing  what  my  absent 
friends  had  been  doing  this  day. 
I  pictured  in  my  mind  the  lissom 
Jones  in  Switzerland,  covered  with 
glory  and  perspiration,  having  just 
achieved  the  hitherto  unaccom- 
plished feat  of  getting  to  the  top 
of  some  long-named  *  Horn.' 

No  feeling  of  envy  arose  in  my 


mind  as  I  thought  of  '  the  dangers 
he  had  past;'  no  desire  did  I  feel 
to  emulate  hus  noble  act,  or  to  share 
in  his  glory.  An  ardent  lover  of 
nature,  I  am  content  to  look  on  her 
from 

*  The  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  lue 
Of  shades  and   wanton  winds,  and   gushing 
brooks  f 

and  my  highest  ambition  has  been 
satisfied  by  an  ascent  of  four  thou- 
sand feel 

I  have  admired  in  their  grandeur 
the  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  have 
felt  them  to  be  wonderfiil ;  but  if  I 
am  put  to  show  my  love  for  moun- 
tains by  walking  up  them,  then  I 
say — and  I  say  it  unblushingly — 
that  Primrose  Hill  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  mountains  of  Jura. 

I  passed  on  in  thought  to  where 

E H ,  tired  of  waiting  for 

my  promised  company,  has  gone 
forth  on  his  trip  in  North  Devon. 

I  saw  him  at  Barnstaple;  I 
saw  him  at  Bideford,  crossing  the 
many-spanned  bridge  which  Tor- 
ridge  suffers  to  curb  her.  In 
the  spirit  I  was  with  him  as  he 
stood  at  Bucksh  Mill,  and  looked 
from  the  cliffe,  over  Morte  Bay  and 
Clovelly,  and  gave  my  earnest  vote 
in  favour  of  his  proposal,  at  any 
cost,  to  get  over  to  Lundy.  We 
walked  together  through  CloveUy 
Court,  and  down  the  stair-shaped 
street  to  the  little  pier-head,  where 
we  took  the  boat  of  'The  Happy 
Eetum,'  and  went  for  a  bathe.  We 
dined  at  the  odd  inn,  which  we 
entered  from  the  roof,  and  walked 
on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to 
pleasant  Hartland  Quay.  We  went 
over  the  abbey  church  and  through 
Sir  George  Stucley's  park,  and  then 
by  the  cliff  road  to  Marsland  and 
the  church  of  St.  Morwenna.  At 
length  we  found  ourselves  on  '  the 
thundering  shore  of  Bude,'  looking 
where  the  'Bencoolen'  was  so 
frightfully  wrecked  last  autumn; 
and  were  debating  whether  to  go  on 
to  Tintagel  Head  and  see  King 
Arthur's  Castle,  when  I  was 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  at  Bude  Haven,  where  I  would 

be,  but  at Court,  London,  by 

a  vigorous  knocking  at  the  door  of 
my  room. 

I  go  out  and  find  the  postman 
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clamoioxis  for  twopence,  the 
amount  of  postage  due  on  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who, 
haTing  my  consent  to  his  name 
being  painted  on  my  door,  is  good 
enough  to  allow  me  to  pay  all' 
charges  on  his  numerous  letters 
and  parcels. 

I  take  up  my  hat  and  walk  out. 
There  is  no  opera;  there  are  few 
theatres  open.  I  go  along  'the 
motley  Strand;'  and  fkr  from  ex- 
periencing the  inclination  which 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us  he  felt,  to 
weep  for  sympathy  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  life— I  am  in  a  mood  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  aphorism 
that  a  great  crowd  is  a  great  soli- 
tuda  People  whom  I  know  not, 
nor  wish  to  know,  pass  by  me,  axid 
there  is  no  tie  between  us  save  the 
common  one  of  humanity.  They 
do  not  even  evince  the  interest  in 
me  which  it  seems  the  laundresses 
have.  These  have  long  since 
reckoned  me  up,  and  made  won- 
derfully shrewd  guesses  at  the  cause 
of  my  detention.  The  other  day  I 
passed  a  knot  of  them  in  Brick 
Court,  and  heard,  as  I  believe,  refer- 
ence made  to  myself  in  the  speech 
of  one,  who  for  that  very  reason  I 
would  rather  Kve  unattended  than 
engage  as  my  servant— though  it  is 
more  than  probable  I  was  not  the 
subject  of  her  talk :  '  He  can't. 
He  ain't  got  the  money.'  This  has 
rankled  in  my  mind,  and  like  Juno 
I  hide  the  wound  deep  in  my  breast^ 
against  the  day  of  my  spite. 

Depressed  by  the  absence  of 
Mends;  depressed  by  Scintilla 
Juris;  depressed  by  the  general 
depression  of  the  few  people  I  meet, 
and  depressed  by  other  matters  of 


which  it  were  long  to  write,  I  re- 
turn to  my  chamber  and  determine 
to  embody  my  thoughts  in  a  letter 
to  some  friend.  I  bethink  me  to 
whom  shall  I  write?    What  will 

W ,  who  is  shooting  partridges 

by  the  covey,  at  Buiy,  care  about  a 
letter  from  me?  What  is  it  to  the 
acrobatic  Jones  at  Lucerne,  that  I 
feel  lonesome  to-night?  How  will 
jolly  D— — ,  with  his  equally  jolly 
wife,  resting  at  Broadstairs  after  an 
eight  months'  innings  in  the  re- 
porters' gallery  and  the  courts  of 
law,  'marvel  what  possessed  my 
brain'  this  Saturday  night,  if  I 
venture  to  lay  my  complaints  before 
him  at  his  next  breakfast  time  ? 

He  of  the  west  country  will  VQte 
me  a  bore  if  I  plague  him  with  my 
femcies;  and  my  lady  friends  will 
probably  &il  to  understand  why, 
if  I  find  town  so  lonesome,  I  do  not 
quit  it,  as  they  do. 

Thus  I  find  small  encountgement 
in  the  way  of  letter-writing;  yet 
my  thoughts  are  such,  that  I  deem 
it  '  better  to  relate  them  to  a  statue 
or  picture  than  to  suffer  them  to 
pass  in  smother.'  The  bust  of  the 
man  whose  wisdom  suggested  the 
last] sentence  is  gazing  at  me  as  I 
write,  but  looks  so  unsympathetic, 
so  profoundly  indifferent,  that  I 
hesitate  before  speaking  to  it  of 
these  things.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  I  sit  down  at  this  advanced 
hour  of  the  day,  partiy  to  relieve 
my  mind  of  a  burden  which  is 
hidved  by  the  mere  act  of  writing 
about  it;  and  partly  that  I  may 
remind  the  holiday-making  public 
of  how  hard  and  unpleasant  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a '  last  man  in  town.' 
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IN  the  year  of  grace  1811,  and  on 
the  loth  day  of  June,  ihat 
narrow  but  important  thoroughfare 
which  leads  from  Fenchurch  Street 
to  Great  Tower  Streel^  and  which  is 
known  fur  and  wide  as  Mincing 
Lane,  was  the  scene  of  much  un- 
wonted animation.  At  all  the  win- 
dows, and  on  all  the  house-tops, 
crowds  of  eager  sightnaeers  luid 
established  themselves,  smiling  and 
gaily-dressed  ladies  being  conspi- 
cuous among  the  nxunber.  About 
half  way  down  the  street,  where 
evidently  some  Luge  building  was 
in  course  of  erection,  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  was  stationed.  Very  plear 
sant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  gay 
and  brilliant  regimentals,  a  bright 
and  picturesque  group;  and  very 
pleasant  was  it  to  list^  to  them  as 
they  played  with  excellent  effect  all 
the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  due 
attention,  of  course,  being  given  to 
'  God  Save  the  King.'  On  a  sudden 
the  music  ceases,  and  the  hum  of 
expectation  is  hushed  throughout 
the  street. 

A  procession  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  are  the  Lord  Mayor  and  many 
City  magnates,  comes  into  view. 
They  group  themselves  round  and 
about  &e  building  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  one  of  their  number  steps 
forward  and  addresses  the  assembly. 

It  is  a  disastrous  time.  During 
the  previous  year  there  have  been 
upwards  of  two  thousand  &ilures. 
Twenty-six  banks  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  their  doors.  Even 
now  a  commercial  crisis  is  only  just 
passing  away.  Parliament  has  de- 
creed a  loan  of  6,000,000/.  in  aid  of 
the  commercial  and  manufEUsturing 
interefts.  Wellington  is  in  the 
Peninsula  fighting  against  Soult 
and  Massena.  Napoleon  is  thinking 
over  his  expedition  to  Bussia,  and 
is  as  ^et  all  unconscious  that  he 
will  one  day  be  an  exile  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a  captive  at  Si  He- 
lena. He  has  decreed  the  blockade 
of  Europe,  and  the  blockade  has 
been  telling  heavily  upon  our  trade 
and  our  shipping.    No  wonder  that 


the  speaker  soon  makes  allusion  to 
the  French  emperor  and  the  re- 
strictive commercial  policy  he  is 
pursuing. 

He  regrets,  he  says,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  despotic  power  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  He  feels,  never- 
theless, that  the  world  will  not  long 
remain  in  its  present  state.  He  is 
sure  that  the  wants  of  the  people 
wiU  infEkllibly  break  down  the  un- 
natural barriers  mere  accidental  and 
usurped  power  have  raised  against 
the  legitimate  exchange  of  articles 
of  necessity,  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience, and  that  the  character  for 
integrity,  the  mercantile  talents, 
and  the  ample  wealth  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain,  will  ever 
insure  to  them  a  large  proportion 
of  such  trade.  The  Tyrant  of  Europe 
is  unceasingly  casting  an  envious 
eye  upon  our  happy  island,  and 
longs,  but  will  long  in  vain,  for  her 
ships,  her  colonies,  and  her  com- 
merce. Then  quitting  this  exciting 
theme,  the  speeder  compliments  the 
fftirer  portion  of  his  hearers  in  lan- 
guage that  shows  he  is  poetic  as 
well  as  patriotic. 

He  is  cheered,  he  says,  by  the 
'blaze  of  beauty'  he  sees  around 
him,  wherever  he  casts  his  eye.  He 
glories  in  the  honour  of  being  a 
native  of  this 

•  Blert  tele  with  beftnty— with  matcblets  beauty 

crowned. 
And  maoty  hearts  to  guard  the  fialr.' 

Then  a  bottle  of  mm  is  handed  to 
him,  as  a  British  colonial  produc- 
tion, together  with  a  bottie  of  wine, 
the  produce  of  Portugal, '  our  brave 
and  futhful  ally;'  and  these  botties 
having  been  broken,  and  their  con- 
tents poured  forth,  sundry  other 
proceedings  take  place,  and  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  edifice  thus  commenced  was 
called  the  London  C!ommercial  Sale- 
Booms,  and  in  about  two  years  it 
^as  finished  and  thrown  open  to 
the  merchants  and  brokers  of  the 
City  as  a  central  mart  in  which  their 
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colonial  produce  could  be  disposed  of 
under  more  feiyourable  circumstances 
than  had  previously  prevailed.  Its 
earliest  years  were  passed  amid  stir- 
ring times.  War  was  not  oyer,  for 
Waterloo  had  yet  to  be  fought;  and 
even  when  peace  came  there  was 
the  depression  consequent  upon 
war,  and  for  a  while  the  Mincing 
Lane  mart  &red  but  ill.  It  had 
beeh  built  by  a  joint-stock  company 
at  an  expense  of  exactly  48,5 3 8Z.,  but 
so  low  did  its  fortunes  &11,  that  at 
one  time  the  loo^.  share  could  be 
purchased  for  14Z.  Since  then  the 
building  has  vastly  grown  in  size 
and  in  importance;  and  if  it  is  not 
now  one  of  the  most  profitable  in- 
yestments  in  the  countiy,  certainly 
this  is  not  from  the  small  amount 
of  business  transacted  within  its 
walls. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  mystery 
about  the  London  Commercial  Sale- 
Booms;  the  place  is  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  enter ;  its  transactions  are 
conducted  in  broad  daylight  upon 
the  most  simple  and  straightfonn^ad 
business  principles.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  take  up  one  of  the  curious 
Oi^  newspapers  wherein  those  trans- 
actions are  regularly  advertised, 
your  first  impression  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  utter  bewilderment.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  announcement 
from  the  'Daily  Commercial  List,' 
one  of  many  the  eye  &lls  upon  in 
the  impression  of  that  journal, 
dated  Thursday,  July  3,  i86a  :— 


At  2fo.  1,  Commareial  Sale  Roomt, 
QAMBIEK  .  .  .    1000  Bales. 
Faeud£NTheil  &  Fbaser, 
Brokan. 


What  is  Gambier?  you  ask  yomv 
aelf.  Is  it  cotton,  is  it  sugar,  is  it 
tallow,  is  it  hides,  is  it  cocoa-nuts, 
is  it  walkingHsticks,  is  it  old  rags, 

is  it ?    In  a  word,  what  is  it? 

Ton  look  again  at  the  paper.  Not 
the  slightest  additional  information 
is  vouchsafed.  The  editor  does  not 
put  a  foot-note  stating  how  Qunbier 
is  grown  or  made,  what  it  is  used 
for,  or  the  price  it  is  sold  at.  He 
leaves  the  announcement  to  explain 
itself,  much  as  the  Editor  of  the 
'Times'  leaves  those  mysteries  of 


the  second  column  by  which  we 
learn  that  Victor  is  to  meet  Amie 
under  the  Marble  Arch  at  half-past 
eleven,  and  that  S.  J.  C.  of  37  St. 

P 6  R— d  will  find  tripe  and 

onidhs  awaiting  him  on  Wednesday 
if  he  brings  back  the  key  of  the  front 
door  to  his  disconsolate  Emma. 

Ton  turn  in  despair  to  other  an- 
nouncemente,  but  only  to  become 
more  hopelessly  oonfcused  than  be- 
fore. One  firm,  for  instance,  inti- 
mates that  it  is  anxious  to  get  rid 
of '  40  bales  of  Bucha  leaves ;'  and  a 
neighbouring  house  offers  to  the 
commercial  community  '  9  bags  of 
CB^pe  Argol.'  Further  on  you  see 
that  '435  bundles  of  Fiassava'  are 
in  the  market;  that  '  12  bales  of 
Australian  glue  pieces'  are  to  be 
knocked  down  without  reserve ;  and 
that  at  one  o'clock  '11,267  dholls  of 
coir'  are  to  follow  the  same  &te. 
What  sort  of  a  'doll'  can  a  dhoU 
of  coir  be,  you  ask  yourself  in 
amazement,  your  hair  beginning  to 
turn  prematurely  grey. 

Indeed,  when  you  have  read  thus 
far  you  will  most  likely  feel  a  secret 
misgiving  that  the  editor  of  the 
paper  resides  in  or  near  the  very 
excellent  establishment  known  as 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  that  his 
organ  is  specially  intended  for  the 
select  readmg  public  of  Hanwell, 
Earlswood,  and  Colney  Hatoh.  It 
is  not  untQ  you  see  that  other  and 
more  fieuniliar  articles  are  advertised 
in  the  '  Daily  Commercial  List'  that 
you  regain  confidence  in  that  yery 
valuable^  and  important  publica- 
tion. 

And  then  a  new  feeling  of  bewil- 
derment takes  possession  of  your 
mind.  The  gi^t  bulk  of  the  com- 
modities advertified  are  to  be  sold  in 
such  enormous  quantities  that  you 
marvel  how  any  bmlding  yet  oon- 
structed  by  mortal  hands  can  hold  a 
thousandth  part  of  them. 

Thus  one  firm  offers  for  sale  7,179 
packages  of  tea;  another  34,019  Cape 
sheep-skins,  28,374  Smyrna  ditto, 
and  1 5,9  3  3  Buenos  Ayres  slink  lamb- 
skins; a  third  40,000  canes,  35,000 
Malaccas,  and  17,000  bundles  of  rat- 
tans; a  fourth  100  tons  of  St  Do- 
mingo lignum  vitce  and  1,512  Luna 
spars;  a  fifQi  500  bales  of  rags;  a 
raxth    1,500    boxes    of   HavaooLnab 
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^gar;  a  serenlh  4>ooo  bags  of  rice; 
an  eighth  562  casks  of  pa&i-oil  aad 
400  casks  of  tallow;  while  one  honse 
has  on  its  hands  50  tons  of  ivory, 
3  tons  of  sea-horse  teeth,  and  an 
elephant's  skull  and  tasks.*  Prince 
Sc^omonotolsky's  winter  palace, 
which  it  took  a  fleet  horseman  seyen 
days  and  nights  to  gallop  ronnd, 
formed,  no  doubt,  ra&er  an  ezten- 
sfve  range  of  bnildings,  but  it  must 
have  be^  a  mere' porter's  lodge 
oompared  with  an  establishment 
capable  of  holding  such  enormons 
stores  as  these. 

It  is  not  nntil  yon  have  visited 
the  London  Commercial  Sale-Booms, 
and  inspected  the  establishment  with 
your  own  eyes,  that  the  many  erro- 
neons  impressions  left  npon  yonr 
mind  by  a  pemsal  of  the  '  Pubhc 
Ledger,'  and  other  kindred  papers, 
are  likely  to  be  removed.  Let  ns 
away,  therefore,  at  once  to  Mincing 
Lane. 

We  enter  a  large  and  important- 
looking  edifice,  the  facade  of  which 
is  of  stone,  wearing  a  fjor  more 
cleanly  aroect  than  stone  nsnally 
wears  in  the  city  of  smoke  and  fog. 
It  is  eleven  o'clock..  Business  is 
advertised  to  commence  at  that 
hour,  and  the  very  moment  you 
pass  the  threshold  of  the  building 
you  see  that  it  has  already  begun ; 
for  th^re,  just  in  front  of  you,  is  a 
semicircular  counter,  at  which  active 
operations  are  going  forward.  Pale 
ale,  for  instance,  is  in  fair  but  not 
large  demand;  dry  sherry  is  being 
asked  for;  limited  transactions  are 
taking  place  in  madeira ;  while 
chops  and  steaks  are  going  off  stea- 
dily. 

This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the 
business  you  came  to  see ;  and 
although,  when  the  day  is  more 
advanced,  you  may  like  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  re£reshmenirroom, 
which  the  committee,  by  a  humane 
forethought  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  eulogized,  have  established 
on  the  prenuses,  your  present  desire 
is  to  look  over  the  building,  and  to 
see  in  what  manner  ite  commercial 
operations  are  conducted. 

•  All  these  articles  will  be  found  adver- 
tised for  sale,  as  already  stated,  in  the  *  Daily 
Commercial  List  *  of  Thursday,  Jaly  3, 
1869. 


Tou  mount  the  staircase  on  your 
leffc,  and  reach  the  first  floor.  Pas- 
sages innumerable  branch  out  in  all 
directions,  and  lead  to  various  rooms, 
each  of  which  bears  a  numeral  upon 
its  outer  door.  The  place  is  thronged 
with  broken,  jobbers,  merchants, 
speculators,  and  clerks,  who  are 
passing  in  and  out,  like  bees  in  and 
out  of  a  hive,  so  tiiat  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  flnding  somebody  to 
guide  your  hesitating  steps  te  the 
room  where  the  first  sale  is  to  take 
place. 

Tou  enter,  and  find  yourself  in  a 
goodHsijsed  apartment,  the  seate  of 
which  rise  amphitheatre-wise  one 
above  anothei:,  a  line  of  school-desks 
in  front  of  them.  At  the  bottom  is 
a  rostrum  elevated  a  few  feet  above 
the  floor  and  provided  with  sitting 
and  writing  accommodation  for 
tiiree  persons.  It  is  at  present 
occupied  by  two,  the  gentleman  who 
is  acting  aer  auctioneer,  and  a  clerk 
who  site  by  his  side.  In  front  of  them 
on  the  seate  already  mentioned,  are 
some  seventy  or  eighty  gentiemen, 
mostly  young,  each  of  whom  has  a 
catalogue  before  him  and  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  They  are  not  buyera; 
they  are  merely  the  clerks  of  brokers 
and  merehante;  and  they  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  down  the 
prices  realized.  The  buyers  occupy 
the  bottom  seat  and  a  row  of 
benches  on  the  same  level  stretehing 
under  the  rostrum  and  on  both  sides 
of  it,  their  backs  being  turned  to- 
wards the  auctioneer. 

It  is  a  tea  sale,  and  business  has 
already  commenced.  Not  an  ounce 
of  tea  is,  however,  to  be  discerned, 
BO  that  the  auctioneer,  for  any  ma- 
terial evidence  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  knocking  down 
boxes  of  ludfers,  bundles  of  bloaters, 
or  ropes  of  onions.  The  purchasers 
evidently  know  what  they  are  about^ 
though,  and  the  probability  of  their 
committing  themselves  to  any  such 
lame  and  ludicrous  commercial 
transaction  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
operation  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke 
is  slight  indeed.  For,  as  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  at  once  surmise, 
although  not  an  ounce  of  tea  is 
visible,  what  is  now  beiag  sold  haa 
previously  been  iaspected  by  all 
who  are  intent  upon  buying.    The 
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tea  itself  is  most  likely  in  bond,  but 
samples  have  been  taken  from  it, 
and  these  samples  have  been  exa- 
mined at  the  office  of  the  broker 
charged  with  the  sale.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  sugar.  The  broker 
who  has  to  sell  it— and  whether  in 
buying  or  in  seUing  he  is  generally 
the  intermediary  agent  between  mer- 
chant and  wholesale  dealer — obtains 
samples,  spreads  them  out  upon  a 
counter  in  his  office,  and  invites 
inspection  there  before  the  sale 
takes  place.  Purchasers  come,  re- 
ceive ^  catalogue,  go  through  the 
different  lots,  write  against  each  the 
price  they  are  disposed  to  give,  and 
when  the  time  arrives  bid  accord- 
ingly. So  it  is  with  nearly  every- 
thing sold  at  the  Mincing  Luie  mart. 
There  are  differences  of  detail,  but 
the  general  system  is  the  same, 
except  in  one  or  two  special  cases. 
As  at  the  Auction  Mcurt  when  an 
ostate  is  sold,  not  so  much  as  a  pill- 
box full  of  mould  is  shown  as  a 
sample  of  the  soil,  so  at  the  London 
Commercial  Sale-Booms  not  a 
glimpse  is  seen  of  the  tierces  of 
Cuba  sugar,  the  packages  of  Assam 
tea,  or  the  casks  of  South  American 
tallow  which  come  under  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  India  shawls 
and  furs,  however,  are  subjected  to 
a  different  arrangement  when  dis- 
posed of  in  Mindng  Lane.  The 
goods  themselves  are  placed  in  the 
room  under  the  eyes  of  purchasers. 
Sales  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  very 
frequently,  and  generally  la£t  a  good 
number  of  hours.  In  fact,  they  last 
ao  long  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
provide  refreshment  for  purchasers, 
after  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
country  when  farming  stock  and 
agricultural  implements  are  brought 
to  the  hammer.  The  sherry  which 
prevails  at  the  India  shawl  auctions 
IS  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion by  impartial  judges.  But  let 
us  return  to  the  tea  sale. 

Business  had  commenced  before 
we  entered  the  room,  and  now  it  is 
proceeding  with  tranquil  rapidiiy. 
There  is  scarcely  any  excitement 
There  are  no  fussy  old  ladies  of 
either  sex  present  to  work  them- 
fielves  into  a  state  of  trembling  agi- 
tation at  the  prospect  of  obtiuning 
same  ponderous  four-poster  at  less 


than  a  quarter  of  its  value,  or  of 
being  beaten  in  their  bidding  for  a 
fender  and  fire-irons.  Here  offers 
are  made  in  a  very  peacefcd  manner 
by  a  mere  nod,  wmk,  cough,  or 
grunt.  In  some  cases  bids  are  given 
in  utter  silence  and  by  pantomime 
only.  It  is  thus  at  the  sales  of  India 
shawls.  Each  purchaser  has  a  mode 
of  signalling  his  offers  known  only 
to  the  auctioneer.  Thus  one  winks 
his  left  eye;  another  his  right;  a 
third  tickles  his  chin;  a  fourth 
rubs  his  nose ;  a  fifth  blows  it,  and 
so  on.  I  wonder  whether,  when 
bidding  is  ended,  the  auctioneer  in- 
dicates the  fEtct  by  standing  on  his 
head! 

No,  there  is  no  excitement  at  this 
tea  sale  we  are  attending.  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  present  would,  I 
fancy,  be  grateful,  however,  if  there 
Yrere  some.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  elders.  The  young 
men  look  repelling,  absorbed,  stem : 
wearied  and  gloomy,  as  young  men 
who  have  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities of  one -and -twenty  upon 
them  generally  look.  The  seniors, 
notwithstanding  their  generally  de- 
corous and,  in  some  cases,  vene- 
rable aspect,  cany  with  them  a  sug- 
gestion of  waggery,  not  to  say  a 
suspicion  of  friskiness.  It  is  no 
novelty  for  them  to  be  sitting  by 
the  hour  together  under  the  eye  and 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer;  and 
they  look,  accordingly,  as  though 
they  would  be  really  grateful  for 
any  littie  incident  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  the  proceedings.  If  a 
stray  cat  were  to  make  its  appear- 
ance I  verily  believe  these  elderly 
persons  woiUd  rise  to  a  man  and 
hunt  the  wretched  animal  into  a 
comer ;  I  am  not  sure  that  if  leap- 
frog were  proposed  it  would  he 
received  unkindly;  and  I  feel  mo- 
rally certain  that  if  the  auctioneer 
were  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours,  and  say,  '  Gentiemen,  this 
IS  dull  work :  what  do  you  say  to  a 
comic  song?'  a  round  of  applause 
would  follow  the  suggestion. 
As  it  is,  a  good  deal  of  waggish 
.  chit-chat  is  going  on;  mild  jokes 
are  evidently  being  let  off;  anec- 
dotes are  privately  circulating  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Then  there  is 
one  gentleman  who  enlivens  the  pro- 
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ceedings  by  uttering  a  shout  at  in- 
tervals, as  though  abruptly  touched 
by  a  led-hot  poker  or  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog.  It  is  not  a  very  intelli- 
gible shout  It  is  something  be- 
tween an  escape  of  steam  and  the 
compressed  exclamation  of  an  omni- 
bus conductor  who  wishes  to  inform 
the  public  that  his  vehicle  goes  to 
the  '  Bank ;'  but  it  is  understood  by 
the  auctioneer,  and  excites  no  sur- 
prise. No  surprise  either  is  ex- 
pressed when  tins  shouting  gentle- 
man offers  to  toss  another  gentieman 
for  the  ownership  of  a  lot  about 
which  there  is  some  dispute ;  and 
the  tossing  duly  takes  place. 

The  s^e  meanwhile  proceeds. 
'Lot  37/  says  the  auctioneer,  in  a 
tone  ^at  shows  his  scorn  of  any- 
thing like  persuasion  or  wheedling. 
'  What  shall  we  say  for  Lot  37?  Thir- 
teen? Thirteen  is  offered.  Thirteen 
a  quarter;  thirteen  a  half;  thirteen 
three  ;  fourteen.  Fourteen ;  four- 
teen a  quarter;  fourteenpence-half- 
penny;  fourteen  three;  fifteen.  Fif- 
teen. Any  advance  upon  fifteen?* 
And  he  asks  this  question  very 
sternly,  like  a  man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  stand  no  nonsense.  'Going 
at  fifteen^  then.  Going  at  fifteen. 
Gone.' 

Down  goes  the  hammer;  the  sale 
is  booked  by  the  clerk ;  it  is  booked 
by  the  purchasers ;  it  is  booked  by 
tihe  gentlemen  on  the  uppr  benches. 
Then  another  lot  is  rapidly  put  up ; 
sometimes,  when  there  is  no  change 
of  price,  a  dozen  lots  are  despatched 
in  a  bi^th :  in  less  than  an  hour 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  disposed  of,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  valuable  chest  or  half- 
chest  of  tea,  and  the  sale  is  over. 

If  you  enter  the  other  sale-rooms 
— and  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten 
in  all—much  the  same  scene  awaits 
you,  whether  it  be  tea,  sugar, 
almonds,  hides,  indigo,  or  drugs 
that  are  being  sold.  The  rooms 
th^nselves  d^er  in  size  and  in 
arrangement,  but  have  the  same 
general  features— a  rostrum  for  the 
auctioneer  and  his  clerk,  and  seats 
"^th  desks  before  them  for  pur- 
chasers. Some  of  these  rooms  hold 
as  many  as  225  persons.  The  total 
amount  of  accommodation  that  tho 
establishm^t   is   capable  of  sup- 


plying at  one  time,  it  will  thus  be 
seen,  is  very  large. 

As  for  the  attendance,  it  of  course 
varies  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  lots  offered  and  their  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  purchasers. 
Crowded  rooms  are  by  no  means 
uncommon;  and  if  competition  is 
keen  and  speculation  active,  as  in 
the  recent  case  of  jute,  much  excite- 
ment prevails.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  sales  proceed  as  placidly 
and  as  rapidly  as  that  we  have  just 
described.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance more  than  fifty  have  some- 
times taken  place  in  a  single  day. 
The  average  number  is  &om  twen^ 
to  twenty-five. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Commercial  Sale-Rooms  the 
brokers  used  to  sell  in  their  own 
offices;  and  instead  of  having  one 
common  rendezvous,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  from  coffee-house  to 
coffee-house — ^from  the  Jerusalem  to 
Garraway's,  from  Garraway's  to  the 
Jamaica,  and  finally  to  the  Eoyal 
Exchange,  to  talk  about  the  busi- 
ness transacted  during  the  day. 
Now  they  can  talk  in  the  place 
where  business  is  conducted,  can 
read  the  papers  in  a  spacious  sub- 
scription-room provided  there  for 
their  special  use,  can  even  lunch  or 
dine  under  the  same  roof  if  they  are 
so  inclined.  The  saving  in  time 
must  be  enormous ;  and  '  the  times 
is  money,'  if  I  may  re-quote  the 
elegant  and  idiomatic  English  quo- 
tation of  a  contemporary  French 
journalist. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
total  amount  of  real  business  trans- 
acted at  the  London  Commercial 
Sale-Rooms  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  frequently  happens,  when 
speculation  is  active,  that  the  same 
parcel  of  goods  passes  through 
several  hands  before  reaching  the 
wholesale  dealer.  Even  when  this 
is  not  the  case  no  general  register 
exists  by  which  the  product  of  the 
sales  can  be  ascertained.  The 
figures  subjoined,  which  have  been 
supplied  to  the  present  writer,  and 
which  refer  only  to  the  principal 
articles  of  colonial  produce  sold  at 
the  Mincing  Lane  mart,  must  there- 
fore be  taken  with  some  reserve, 
iJthough  they  haye  not  been  put 
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forth   Mifhout    due    consideratioii. 

They  refer  to  the  year  i86i^  and  are 

as  follows : — 

£ 
Sugar  .     .     .    about  9,000,000 

Coffee 3,000,000 

Tea 9,000,000 

Rice 800,000 

Indigo 3,000,000 

Saltpeti'e  and  Nitrate 

of  Soda.  .  .  .  700,000 
Ivory  ....'.  600,000 
Cochineal  ....        500,000 

Total      .     £26,500,000 


This  is  merely  an  estucnate,  but  it 
is  an  estimate  which  ezclndes  a 
large  number  of  articles  that  are 
sold  in  Mincing  Lane;  and  if  it 
.  should  err  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  millions,  it  neyertheless  indi- 
cates an  amount  of  commercial 
business  transacted  in  a  single  esta- 
blishment that  may  well  be  called 
enormous.  In  i8ii  our  total  im- 
ports of  all  kinds  were  only 
a6,5io,i86^.  What  a  stride  com- 
merce must  have  made  in  fifty  years ! 
E.  a 
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THEBE  is  a  humorous  and  en- 
tertaining letter  in  the  '  Spec- 
tator' (No.  597)  on  the  subject  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  writer,  after 
alluding  to  the  disappointment  ex- 
perienced by  'delicious  dreamers' 
on  awaking  from  the  possession  of 
their  imaginary  estates—thrones  or 
titles— their  successes  ia  love  or  war 
—goes  on  to  say  that  many  an 
honest  gentieman  has  been  sayed  a 
deal  of  menial  anguish  in  his  sleep 
by  the  loud  '  Good-morrowj'  of  a 
watchman  or  some  of  those  street 
cries  which  doubtless  prevailed  in 
our  thorough&res  as  much  in  the 
year  (714  as  at  the  present  time. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  grateful  to  a 
Tender  of  water-cresses  who,  the 
other  morning,  yelled  out  the  merits 
of  that  fragrant  herb  in  such 
sonorous  notes  as  just  to  save  me 
from  an  ignominious  punishment  of 
my  school  days — a  punishment 
which  I  wiQ  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say,  though  I  have  often  witnessed 
its  operation,  I  never  in  real  life 
underwent  myself. 

It  was  the  present  Bishop  of  Brid- 
lington who  reappeared  to  me  in 
my  sleep  as  head  master  of  Easir 
mioster  School,  clad  in  those  awful 
robes  which  revered  custom  and  a 
royal  charter  have  associated  with 
that  honourable  position.  There 
stood,  I  say,  this  great  divine  and 
haughty  pedagogue  in  our  rod- 
room,  with  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture  in  his  gloved  hand.     There 


stood  the  'monitor'  who  had  con- 
ducted me  to  my  fate;  tiiere  the 
wretehed  fourth-form  hoj  who  was 
to  'take'  me  'up'  (i.  f.,  convert 
himself  into  a  whipping-block  for 
my  special  benefit),  and  there  the 
rest  of  my  sturdy  little  am/r^res, 
each  of  whom,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
happen  to  himself,  of  course  looked 
upon  a  flog^fing  as  rather  an  agree- 
able diversion  from  the  ordinary 
school  routine.  All  these  were  in 
their  places;  everything,  every- 
body was  en  rigle  except  myself. 
How  I  came— I,  Jack  Easel,  who 
had  completed  my  curriculum,  and 
grown  up  to  man's  estate  —  how 
came  I,  with  a  beard  upon  my  chin, 
to  be  brought  up  for  flagellation? 
Something  was  wrong  somewhere — 
that  was  certain.  I  had  neglected 
my  exerdse— I  had  stolen  out  of 
bounds— I  had  been  detected  in  the 
act  of  smoking?  but  why  was  I 
responsible  for  these  peccadilloes? 
Hang  it!  why  was  I  at  school 
at  all?  No  matter— there  I  was, 
and  no  mistake,  about  to  incur 
the  fall  penalty  of  Alma  Mater's 
discipline.  The  usual  preliminaries 
were  gone  through.  Dr.  Stingo  had 
pre&ced  his  chastisement  by  a  well- 
timed  lecture,  and  then  actually 
raised  the  rod  (a  long,  elegant-look- 
ing bundle  of  birch  twigs  bound 
tightly  at  one  end  with  whipcord), 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  ^ory  of 
'  Wawtare  creases!'  —  and,  'thank 
Heaven!  I  awoke. 
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CA!  the  lelief  to  find  myself  in 
bed,  witii  a  sound  skin,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  that  hated  rod-room,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Doctor's  arm ! 
As  for  the  monitor,  if  he  had  entered 
my  bed-room  at  that  moment,  I 
oonld  have  bolstered  him  with  the 
greatest  pleasore.  I  was  &ee,  then, 
after  all!  I  had  no  horrid  Latin 
theme  to  write;  there  were  no 
'  bonnds '  for  me,  except  those  nsnal 
ones  which  the  consideration  of 
hotel  bills  might  impose.  I  could 
really  smoke  as  mudi  as  I  liked, 
and  defy  the  head  master,  even 
armed  with  that  terrific  birch.  It 
was  only  a  dream,  then,  after  all! 
Hurray !  I  actually  laughed  a  good 
laugh,  shook  up  my  pillow,  turned 
round  on  the  other  side,  and  went 
to  sleep  again. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
sung  in  honour  of  youth— of  that 
tender  age  when  our  pleasures  are 
supposed  to  be  simpler,  our  afieo- 
tions  more  disinterested  than  later 
in  our  lives  —  I  much  question 
whether  most  of  us  would  deure  to 
le-pass  through  the  scholastic  phase 
of  our  ezistenca  That  epoch  had 
its  trials,  its  woes,  its  vanities, 
jealousies,  heartburnings,  and  other 
evils,  supposed  by  oertain  moralists 
to  belong  exclusively  to  man's 
estate.  You  may  have  malice  and 
unchaiitableness  in  the  schoolroom 
and  cricket-field  as  well  as  in  the 
counting-house  and  forum.  Is 
there  any  envy  more  sincere  than 
that  which  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  fifth 
form,  feels  towards  his  successful 
rival,  Smith,  who  carried  off  that 
prize  for  the  best  copy  of  elegiacs? 
Show  me  a  youthful  batsman  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  of  an 
opposite  '  eleven,'  by  whom  he  has 
just  been  'caught  out,'  on  his  ex- 
cellent 'fielding.'  Such  things  are 
done  at  a  later  age,  but  not  in  the 
groves  of  Academia.  Generosity  is  a 
matter  of  education,  not  a  natural 
impulse.  Looking  on  the  question 
from  an  epicurean  point  of  view,  I 
consider  the  ddida  of  school  life 
Somewhat  overrated.  Good  moral 
disciptine,  I  suppose,  is  good  for  us 
at  all  periods  of  life,  but  that  dread- 
ful rule-of-thumb  existence  —  the 
miserable  feeling  that  you  must  turn 
out  of  bed  at  six  in  mid-winter; 


must  feed  on  that  huge  joint  of  cow- 
beef  at  one  p.  m.  (or  dme  on  oyster 
patties  at  the  confectioner's,  round 
the  comer,  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of 
pocket-money) ;  mmt  be  locked  up 
for  studies;  must  see  and  listen  to 
what  is  utterly  distasteful  to  you  in 
your  comx)anions;  must  fiig;  must 
(I  fear)  he  sometimes ;  must  do  all 
this,  or  take  the  consequences, — 
may  have  a  wholesome  influence  on 
your  after  life,  but  is  certainly  not 
pleasant  at  the  time.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  best  form  of  English 
education,  that  of  a  public  school. 
As  for  private  establishments  — 
preparatory  academies  for  young 
gentlemen,  Minerva  houses,  halls, 
and  seminaries,  proprietary  colleges, 
and  so  forth,  I  have  no  &ith  in 
them.  There  the  biggest  dunce  is 
the  greatest  bully;  the  'parlour 
boarder'  (whose  papa  pays  some 
forty  pounds  extra  to  allow  his  son 
'  all  the  luxuries  of  a  home,'  and  the 
privilege  of*  occasionally  omitting 
an  exercise  in  order  to  join  a  '  select' 
circle)  is  sure  to  be  a  conceited 
puppy  or  wretched  milksop.  Any 
man  who  has  had  experience  of  both 
systems  will  be  sure  to  decide  in 
fiftvour  of  a  pubHc  school.  There  is 
at  least  a  genuine  manly  feeling, 
a  strong  prejudice  against  humbug 
in  any  form,  a  contempt  for  quackery 
and  genteel  charlatanism,  with  a 
wholesome  respect  for  British  insti- 
tutions, civil  and  reh'gious,  which  is 
characteristic  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  at  any  of  our  old 
foundations.  It  is  true  they  don*t 
all  attend  early  chapel  in  later  life ; 
their  i)olitical  views  may  be  modi- 
fied by  maturer  years;  but,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  gentlemen.  If 
a  public  schoolboy  grows  up  a 
Chartist,  he  will  not  (in  conse- 
quence) become  a  snob.  He  may 
be  what  is  called  a  '  free-thinker ;' 
but  at  least  he  will  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others  to 
be  pro&ne.  Take  one  httle  matter, 
which  is  really  of  more  importance 
than  it  seems  to  be  at  first— the 
giving  of  prizes.  Most  of  us,  at 
some  time  in  our  lives,  have  been 
acquainted  with  a  small  school  in 
a  country  town,  or  suburban  gymna- 
sium (near  London  they  give  these 
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establifihments  very  grand  names, 
sometimes).  I  am  not  going  to 
qnarrel  with  the  quantity  or  qnality 
of  the  instruction  afforded  there.  If 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  really  believe 
that  their  boys  are  going  to  claim 
anything  but  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  sciences — 
chemistry,  botany,  geology,  &c., 
to  wit— in  addition  to  traversing 
the  whole  range  of  classic  litera- 
ture ;  to  say  nought  of  calisthenics 
(calculated,  sa  a  celebrated  peda- 
gogue in  the  West  of  England  once 
set  forth  in  his  advertisement,  to 
brace  the  mental  &culties  and 
enervate  the  body),  moral  philosophy, 
and  landscape  painting,— if  fond 
parents,  I  say,  will  be  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  that  all  this  can  be  taught 
in  some  three  years  at  Clapham  or 
Oamberwell,  be  it  so;  but  what  I 
do  protest  against  is,  the  ridiculous 
sham  and  incalculable  injury  which 
is  done  to  the  boys  themselves  by 
giving  prizes  of  books,  &c.,  for  ^ro- 
flciency  in  .this  or  that,  regularly 
every  half  year.  Proficiency  in- 
deed !  "Why,  every  one  of  them 
gets  a  similar  testimonial  for  some- 
thing or  other:  a  seven-and-siz- 
penny  abridgment  of  Johnson's 
dictionary  for  proficiency  in  writing, 
or  volume  of  Byron's  poems  for  not 
lieing  late  at  church !  No,  if  prizes 
must  be  given,  let  them  indicate 
some  genuine  success,  some  real 
superiority  of  intellect  or  applica- 
tion. 

If  &gging  must  exist,  let  it  be 
part  of  an  organized  system,  and 
let  the  relation  between  the  fags 
and  masters  depend  on  the  respec- 
tive position  held  in  the  school 
rank ;  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every 
tall  dunce  who,  because  he  can  hit 
out  harder  than  his  comrades,  sends 
off  smaller  boys  of  less  muscle,  but 
more  brains,  to  do  his  bidding. 
Some  years  a^o  there  was  an 
admirable  sketch  of  Leech's,  in 
•Punch,'  which  represented  Pater- 
familias being  conducted  over  his 
boy's  college  or  boarding-house.  A 
hulking  youth,  who  treated  his  son 
with  great  deference,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  discharge  of  certain 
culinary  duties  at  the  fire.  'And 
who  is  our  tall  friend  there?'  in- 
quires papa,  with  great  politenesss. 


'  Oh,  that,'  answers  Master  Hopeful, 
totto  voce,  'that  is  my  fag.  He 
brushes  my  coat,  makes  my  toast 
for  break&st,  and  runs  my  errands ; 
but  I  give  him  half  my  grub,  and 
never  bully  him.' 

This  statement,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  sound  when  uttered  by  a  young 
gentieman  five  feet  high  of  a  school- 
fellow a  head  taUer^than  himself,  is 
gratifying  in  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  tihat  brute  force  does  not 
carry  everything  before  it  at  a  pub- 
lic school.  Indeed,  the  system  of 
&gging,  if  it  were  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  being  abui^  by  bullies,  is 
about  the  most  salutary  discipline 
which  could  be  devised  for  a  boy's 
early  life.  At  Eton,  Bugby,  or 
Winchester,  hundreds  of  littie  fel- 
lows arrive  twice  a  year,  separated 
for  the  first  time  from  domestic 
influence,  cut  off  from  the  cuddling 
and  indulgenoe  which  bade  foil  to 
spoil  them  at  home.  They  are  from 
all  conditions  of  life,  from  various 
ranks  in  society.  The  squire's  son 
finds  himself  in  the  same  'form' 
with  his  fEither's  tenantry;  littlo 
Lord  Squeemysh  is  brought  jhco 
to  &ce  with  the  son  of  a  coal-mer- 
chant; the  future  millionaire  or 
Member  of  Parliament  rows  in  tiie 
same  boat  with  the  lad  who  will  be 
entirely  dependent  by-and-by  on 
his  sword,  iiis  pen,  or  pencil  for 
means  of  livelihood.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  this  shaking  up  of  the 
'  upper  ten  thousand '  with  those  in 
humbler  station  is  productive  of 
good  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at 
large;  and  'fagging'  at  a  public 
school  may  have,  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  a  directiy  beneficial 
effect  on  boys  who  have  been  petted, 
or  flattered,  or  badly  managed  at 
home.  The  young  gentieman  who, 
from  being  his  mamma's  darling, 
has  grown  to  be  her  greatest  trouble ; 
the  milksop  who  is  afraid  to  go  out 
in  a  shower  of  rain ;  the  timid  boy 
who  has  not  pluck  enough  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  his  pugnacious 
cousin;  or  tiie  littie  bully  who  is 
the  terror  of  his  sisters,— on  all 
these  the  discipline  of  a  fog's  duty 
exercises  a  wholesome  influence. 
When  we  have  brmdied  coats,  made 
coffee,  and  dusted  cupboards  our- 
selves, we  shall  know  sometiung  of 
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a  household  eervanf  s  dniy,  leom  to 
appreciate  Betty's  usefalness,  and 
tri^t  Mr.  Jeames  with  that  respect 
which  his  service,  if  not  his  plush, 
demands.  I  cannot  &ncy  a  better 
trahiing  for  that  sort  of  deference 
which  is  expected  from  a  subaltern 
to  his  superior  officer  than  that 
which  a  &g  pays  to  a  sixth-form 
bpy.  And  be  it  observed,  thataZ^ 
have  to  pass  through  the  same 
ordeal — lords  and  commoners  — 
poor  men's  sons,  and  little  prodigals 
with  their  pockets  fiill  of  cash :  no 
title  will  exempt,  no  bribe  buy  off 
the  greatest  of  us  from  that  equal 
fisita  Some  night,  when  perhaps  I 
am  with  Penman  (who  reports  for  a 
daily  paper)  in  the  Strangers'  Gal- 
lery of  a  celebrated  forum,  some 
youthfiil  peer  walks  in  and  takes 
his  seat,  and  we  smile  as  we  see 
him,  and  remember  old  day&  That 
illustrious  party,  maybe,  has  blacked 
our  boots,  or  boiled  our  eggs,  or 
picked  up  balls  for  us  in  a  racket- 
court,  not  many  years  ago.  I  wonder 
does  his  lordship  wot  of  old  school- 
fellows behind  the  latticed  screen? 
or  do  we,  in  our  turn,  when  we 
enter  Messrs.  Melton  &  Tweed's 
establishment,  forget  the  honest 
SQion  of  that  respected  house  who 
used  to  be  called 'Snip,'  in  playful 
allusion  to  his  uncle's  profession, 
but  who  was  the  best  oar,  and  the 
most  generous  of  giants  in  the 
school?  We  all  passed  through 
that  dreadfid  year  of  bondage — 
'fielded'  at  cricket  for  the  upper 
forms;  kept  the  goals  at  football; 
did  cook's  and  housemaid's  work 
in-doors  occasionally;  got  up  at 
five  A.H.  to  call  some  would-be- 
eamest  candidate  for  academic 
honours,  who  preferred  rising  at 
that  hour  to  read,  rather  than 
resorting  to  green  tea  and  wet 
towels  over  night.  But  time  rolled 
on,  and  at  last  emancipated  us. 
We  had  our  innings,  then,  while 
others  fielded.  We  shinned  each 
other  on  the  football  green,  while 
our  juniors  shivered  in '  goals.'  We 
had  our  toast  made  for  us,  and 
coffee,  and  other  luxuries,  besides 
enjoying  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  wearing  a  long-tailed  coat — the 
toga  virilis  of  our  young  ambition. 
What  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  is 
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to  the  ensign,  what  the  head  of  a 
great  commercial  house  is  to  the 
youngest  clerk,  or  my  lord  bishop 
to  the  viQage  curate,  so  is  a  senior 
or  sixth-form  boy  in  the  eyes  of  a 
junior  or '  fiig.'  What  an  awfril  per- 
sonage he  seemed  to  be,  stalking  up 
the  school  steps  into  his  place.  He 
had  an  easy,  swaggering  sort  of  gait, 
and  kept  his  hands  deep  down  in 
his  po^ets-— chiefly,  I  believe,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
carry  up  his  own  boolra,  that  duty 
being  always  performed  by  his 
fiuthf ol  servitor.  His  white  choker 
was  tied  more  jauntily,  his  'trench^ 
cocked  more  knowingly,  than  we 
dared  to  wear  them.  When  he  went 
out  on  Saturdays  he  wore  the  most 
&shionable  'cut-away'  coats,  the 
most  elegant  boots  and  glovea  As 
for  his  waistcoats  (in  those  days  an 
important  feature  of  male  attire), 
there  was  no  end  to  ^Aem— indeed 
they  appeared  to  be  renewed  every 
week  with  racreased  splendour.  Then 
he  had  a  cigar-case  of  his  own,  and 
took  Hansom  cabs  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner.  He  was  even  rei)orted 
to  have  debts  in  town,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  school  '  ticks ;'  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  how  this  fact  raised 
binrt  in  our  estimation. 

I  use  the  personal  pronoun  gene- 
rically,  but,  of  course,  the  Eastmin- 
ster  'seniors'  differed  widely  from 
each  other  in  their  private  character. 
When  I  was  in  my  junior  year,  Jol- 
liffe,  our  captain,  was  as  active  a 
young  fellow  as  ever  handled  bat  or 
rowed  stroke  in  an  '  eight.'  No  one 
could  beat  him  at  rackets,  and  few 
cored  to  encounter  his  sturdy  arm 
and  stout  Balmoral  boot  in  the  foot- 
ball green.  I  think  I  see  him  now 
rushing  on  to  victory  in  a  pea  jacket, 
with  the  ruddy  bloom  of  health  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  littie  fellows  on 
his  side  hurraying  and  cheering  on 
their  champion.  Once  the  ball  was 
kicked  away  beyond  goals,  right  out 
into  the  road,  and  Mr.  TomMns  was 
sent  to  fetch  it  Tomkins  was  a 
small  boy,  in  his  first  haJf-year  at 
school,  and  found  the  object  of  his 
mission  being  kicked  about  by  some 
half-dozen  street  cads.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  did  his  best  to  rescue  it, 
but  a  broad-shouldered  butcher 
rudely  pushed  him  aside,  and  seized 
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the  ben  himself.  'Hallo!'  crieB 
Jolliffe^ '  what* s  the  row  ?*  and  was 
on  the  spot  in  an  instant. 

'  Here,  you  sir !  throw  that  over, 
will  yon  ?*  shouts  Mr.  J. 

'£Uban't!'  says  the  gentleman  in 
the  blouse,  with  a  bioad  grin,  and 
begins  to  amuse  himself  again. 

Jolliffo  vaults  neatly  over  the  pal- 
ings. 'Do  you  want  a  thrashing, 
Mr.  Butcher  T  asks  our  hero. 

'^Tes,  if  you  can  give  me  one,' 
retorte  the  cad,  putting  himself  in 
sparring  attitude. 

'  Take  that,  then !'  says  our  captain, 
administering  two  arguments  of  a 
very  intelligible  character,  which 
laid  the  butcher  i^prawling  in  the 
kennel  (I  never  saw  a  man  go  down 
so  neatly).  'When  you  want  any 
more,  Idt  me  know,'  remarks  Mr. 
JoUiffe,  coolly;  and,  first  lifting 
Tomkins  and  the  ball  into  the  green, 
leaps  back  to  join  the  game. 

Such  encounters  were  frequent 
enough  in  my  day :  whether  their  ne- 
cessity is  now  obviated  by  the  exten- 
sion of  polite  literature  among  the 
lower  classes,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  shall 
{Jways  hope  that  the  national  art, 
'  le  boxe/  may  long  be  cultivated  by 
our  British  youth.  As  long  as  boys 
are  boys,  they  will,  I  suppose,  quar- 
rel, and  fight,  and  make  it  up  again 
at  school ;  but  one  condition  should 
be  made— their  differences  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  settied  at  once;  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  and  an  interval 
elapses,  during  which  they  feel  in- 
clined to  shake  hands,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  deferring 
a  fight  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
when  both  the  litigants  have  cooled 
down,  and  then  inmsting  on  it,  as  an 
amusement  for  the '  upper  forms,'  is 
encouraging  a  low  and  brutal  exhi- 
bition, and  is  moreover  often  unfur 
to  the  weal[er  combatant,  who  is 
snre  in  such  cases  to  have  the  right 
on  his  side,  and  perhaps  whose  indig- 
nation at  the  moment  of  insult  might 
compensate  for  the  superior '  science' 
of  his  aggressor. 

Boys  who  have  been  brought  up 
at  home  or  at  a  private  school,  would 
be  surprised  to  know  in  what  a 
business-like  manner  we  arranged 
these  trials  of  skill.  Papas  and 
mammas,  who  have  gathered  their 
knowledge  of  such  enoounteirs  from 


Miss  Edgeworih's  or  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
books,  might  iuiagine  that  the  afibir 
consists  in  a  sort  of  tussle,  and  that 
when  one  of  the  young  gentlem^i  ia 
thrown,  the  other  one,  par  conse- 
quence, remains  the  victor.  Alas  I 
a  publioH3chool  fight  is  a  much  more 
lengthy  and  formidable  afiGsdr  than 
this.  Shall  I  recount  the  details  of 
those  early  duels? — describe  the 
ring,  the  blankets,  the  bottle-holders, 
the  backers— the  youthfid  umpire 
with  his  watch,  shouting  out '  Time  1' 
at  proper  intervals,  and  Masters 
Smith  and  Brown  doubling  their 
littie  fists  a&esh,  and  coming  up, 
plucky,  for  the  fi^eenth  rp]mid? 

Tou  see  I  am  aficaid  of  alarming 
countless  aunts  and  pretty  sisters 
about  their  young  relatives  at  Win- 
chester and  Harrow— so  let  us  draw 
the  velaria  tightiy  over  this  arena, 
and  leave  the  littie  gladiators  alone 
with  their  audience. 

The  masters  at  Eastminster  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  winking 
at  the  evidence  of  these  lawless 
tournaments.  When  young  Brown 
or  Smith  junior  brought  up  his 
Homer  next  morning,  with  a  con* 
tusion  of  varied  tints  about  his  eye, 
Mr.  Preceptor  only  smiled,  folded 
his  gown  around  hhn,  and  proceeded 
with  the  usual  business  of  parsing 
and  construing  just  as  if  nothmg  had 
happened.  At  a  private  school  there 
would  probably  have  been  a  hubbub 
and  inquiry— but  to  wh&t  end? 
This  was  a  sort  of  breach  of  disci- 
pline which  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment After  a  young  gentieman 
had  been  thumped  about  the  head, 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  inflict 
fhrther  penally  on  any  other  portion 
of  his  ^une.  Our  Alma  Mater  was 
too  just,  too  sensible  lor  that,  and 
wisely  left  the  taste  for  pugilism  to 
cure  itself. 

Much  has  been  said  and  wiittoa 
lately  on  the  subject  of  bullying  at 
public  schools.  The  magazines  have 
taken  it  up,  the  daily  papers  have 
taken  it  up.  Paterfiumlias  has  said 
his  say,  and  twenty  voices  from  our 
old  Foundations  have  been  raised  to 
contradict  him.  The  probability  is, 
that  there  has  been  much  exag- 
geration on  one  side  and  want  of 
candour  on  the  other.  To  deny  the 
existence  of  an  oyiI  does  not  go  &r 
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to  palliate  ii  That  baHying  has 
taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  doea 
and  may  continue  at  these  establish- 
ments,  all  who  are  disinterestedly 
&miliar  with  their  system  mnst 
admit  But  to  form  a  &ir  judgment 
on  the  mischief,  its  origin  and 
remedy,  one  ought  to  Ittve  had 
some  personal  experience  of  it.  The 
practical  joking  which  most  boys 
love  for  the  sake  of  fun  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  but  the  systematic 
tyranny  of  a  vulgar  bully  (oftoi 
taking  the  form  of  bodily  injury  to 
weaker  boys)  is  intolerable,  and 
should  be  put  down  at  any  riet. 

When  I  first  went  to  Eastminster 
I  had  to  endure  a  course  of  each. 
For  instance,  as  a  freshman  (si  1 3) 
I  was  doubled  up  and  locked  in  my 
press-bed;  tried  by  a  mock  court- 
martial  on  the  most  absurd  pretemoe ; 
pinned  into  one  comer  of  my  room 
by  some  yonng  scapegrace  (I  beg 
lus  reverence's  panlon:  he  is  a 
doctor  of  divinity  now),  who  held  a 
led-hot  poker  within  an  inch  of  my 
fiaoe;  lathered  about  the  cheeks  with 
a  nail-brush  and  then  i^ved  with  a 
dasp  knife.  This  was  all  very  well, 
and,  saving  the  red-hot  poker  busi- 
ness (which,  though  vastly  funny  in 
a  pantomime,  is  not  so  pleasant  in 
reai  life) — with  this  exception,  I  say, 
a  boy  might  endure  all,  and  not  be 
mudi  the  worse  for  it  But  when  a 
great  brute  of  a  hobbledehoy  stands 
over  you  with  a  stout  cane,  the  end 
of  wMch  has  been  ingeniously  made 
more  effective  by  being  twisted 
round  with  waxed  thread,  and  with 
it  proceeds  to  belabour  your  back, 
arms,  and  legs  until  he  is  breathless, 
or  smashes* a  hair-brush  over  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  or  makes  you 
Lang  firom  the  top  of  a  door  by  the 
arms  until  you  can  hold  on  no  longer, 
and  tiien  kicks  yon  for  &lling  off, 
or  having  told  you  to  raise  your 
hands  high  above  your  head,  plunges 
his  brutaJ  fist  as  hard  as  he  can  hit 
into  the  region  of  your  waistcoat— 
these  are  methods  of  torture  which, 
I  submit,  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
'  knout  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  l^  &w 
acts  of  crueliy  which  human  nature 
would  devise  in  Europe.  I  declare 
that,  not  many  years  ago,  these  were 
oommon  forms  of  punishment  at  a 
oertsm  Boyal  Foundation,  inflicted 


by  young  men  of  eighteen  on  junior 
boys— that  I  have  myself  suffered 
them  for  sucb  trivial  offence  as  allow- 
ing a  ]pot  of  milk  to  bum  on  the  fire, 
forgetting  to  call  a  'sixth  form'  at 
5  A.M.,  dropping  a  letter  on  my  way 
to  the  post,  or  rowing  in  a  boat  not 
built  by  the  school  boat-builder. 

To  outsiders,  and  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  regularly-organ- 
ized system  of  &gging,  the  tame 
submission  to  these  brutalities  seems 
incredible.  'Good  heavens!'  cries 
Paterfamilias,  who  has  been  brought 
up — say  at  Bonn,  or  at  a  private 
sdiool— '  Good  heavens  !  why  did 
you  stand  it,  sir?  I  would  have 
levelled  the  viUain  to  the  earth— I 
would  have  had  it  out  with  him,  or 
seen  the  reason  why !'  6co.  &c. 

'  All  very  well,  my  dear  Mr.  P.,' 
I  answer, '  but  suppose  this  viUain 
to  have  been  some  six  inches  taller 
than  yourself,  and  proportionably 
more  muscular— suppose  that,  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  slightest 
attempt  at  resistance  would  have 
brougnt  two  or  three  stout  fellows 
of  equal  rank  to  his  aid— suppose, 
with  their  help,  he  continued  his 
chastisement  with  redoubled  vigour 
— in  short,  suppose  you  were  half- 
murdered  in  consequence  ?' 

'  Then  I  would  have  informed  the 
authorities  at  once,'  cries  PaterfiEi- 
milias,  waxing  wroth  at  the  bare 
notion.  '  I  would  have  gone  straight 
to  the  head-master,  and — '  &c.  <&c 

Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Such  a 
course  was  doubtless  open  to  the 
wretched  &g,  but  woe  to  him  who 
adopted  it  He  might  as  well  have 
ordered  a  cab,  packed  up  his  trunks, 
and  driven  off  from  the  school  for 
ever.  In  the  first  place, '  the  autho- 
rities'  would  probably  have  listened 
coldly  to  such  a  complaint,  which 
neceasarfly  must  bring  to  light  a 
great  deed  which  they  knew  and 
winked  at  before.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  claimant  for  justice, 
the  boy  would  have  been  hated  as  a 
sneak.  The  difficulty  of  getting  his 
testimony  confirmed  by  those  who 
were  either  partisans  of  his  aggressor, 
or  fellow-sufferers  who  dared  not 
open  their  lips,  was  insurmountable. 
And  as  to  returning  to  his  ordinary 
school  life  again  after  this  expos6 — 
the  idea  suggested  such  a  Tartaros 
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on  earth  as  was  too  horrible  to  be 
thought  of. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  eril 
which  has  arisen  from  the  &gging 
system.  It  is  not  because  the  upper 
boys  are  inyested  with  authority 
that  bullying  exists,  but  because 
that  authori^  is  not  fairly  and  ac- 
curately defined  by  those  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  define  it 
It  may  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
discipline,  that  the  younger  boys 
should  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of 
surreillance  out  of  school  hours — 
should  acknowledge  some  deputy  of 
the  masters  in  the  cricket-field  or 
on  the  riyer ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
monitorial  system,  properly  worked, 
might  be  productive  of  good.  The 
adoption,  too,  by  each  of  the  sixth  form 
boys  (and,  where  numbers  admit  of 
it,  the  next  in  rank)  of  individual 
ftgs,  by  whom  they  are  respectively 
recognized  in  a  sort  of  patron-and- 
client  connection,  might  result,  and 
sometimes  has  resulted,  in  a  real 
benefit  to  the  fisig  himself.  For  a 
kind  and  generous '  senior'  will  not 
only  forbear  to  be  over-exacting  him- 
self, but  may  be  the  means  of  de- 
fending his  prot^g^  from  the  bullies 
ofhisown'form.*^ 

The  question  is,  how  much  and 
what  sort  of  duty  the  &g  is  to  render 
in  this  service.  In  former  davs  it 
embraced  shoe>blacking,bed-ma£ing, 
porterage,  &C.&C.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  shoe-blacking  was  omitted  at 
Eastminster,  and  the  young  gentle- 
men were  permitted  to  appomt  de- 
puties in  the  shape  of  charwomen  to 
wash  up  the  cups  and  saucers  kept 
for  their  private  use.  But  we  still 
brushed  our  'seniors"  clothes  and 
made  their  coffee,  toasted  their  bread 
for  break&st,  and  ran  on  their  er- 
rands. I  say  ran  advisedly,  for  an 
absurd  rule  existed  in  my  day  which 
compellecl  every  fiog,  when  engaged 
on  these  missions,  to  trot  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a '  sixth  form.'  Sometimes 
we  had  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  a.m.,  to 
call  those  worthies,  some  of  whom 
adopted  an  ingenious  plan  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  our  retiring  to  bed 
again  after  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  'Gall  me,' roared  Mr.  Grinder, 
'  at  foive,  half-past  foive,  quarter  to 
zix,  zix,  quarter-past  zix,  half-past 
zix,  and  so  oh  up  to  morning  school.' 


If  the  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Grinder's  dropping  off  to  sleep 
again,  it  signally  &iled,  for  he  was 
always  found  snoring  up  to  the  last 
moment,  with  his  ugly  nose  just 
peering  above  the  counterpane,  and 
even  then  would  mutter  out  inco- 
herent threats  about  throwing  his 
bluchers  at  our  heads  if  we  persisted 
in  trying  to  awake  him. 
t  Among  other  preposterous  customs 
was  the  appointing  one  of  the  ficigs 
in  daily  rotation  to  be  what  was 
called '  watch.'  The  business  of  this 
gentleman  was,  inter  alia,  to  remind 
any  one  who  had  the  right  to  ask 
him,  of  the  time  of  day.  To  the  un- 
initiated, perhaps,  the  simplest  means 
of  attaining  this  end  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  placing  a  clock  in  each 
oonmion  room,  which  the  '  seniors ' 
might  have  deigned  to  look  at,  even 
if  they  were  too  dignified  to  regulate 
their  own  '  tickers.'    But  the  bare 

g reposition  of  such  a  change  would 
ave  been  looked  upon  as  fiat 
heresy,  and  put  down  as  snobbish 
inunediately.  In  this  case,  as  in 
a  hundred  others,  the  old  conser- 
vative spirit  prevailed  to  retain  an 
absurdity;  so,  when  Mr.  Jenkins 
of  the  sixth  form  wanted  to  know 
the  hour,  he  shrieked  out  '  Clock !' 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  presently 
Mr.  Tomkins,  junior,  or  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  in  office,  cries^ 
'  Comring  / '  and  (after  consulting  his 
turnip  with  great  care,  for  we  were 
obliged  to  be  extremely  accurate  in 
our  answers)  pipes  out,  '  Twenty- 
three  minutes  and  a  half  past  one !' 
The  best  of  the  joke  was,  that  as  tbo 
watches  became  common  property, 
and  were  dreadfully  knocked  about, 
the  'juniors'  (who  had  to  supply 
them  in  tum^  took  care  that  they 
should  be  of  tne  most  ordinary  de- 
scription, so  t^eir  accuracy  as  chro- 
nometers may  be  imagined. 

I  have  selected  a  few  examples  out 
of  a  score  of  time-honoured  irra- 
tionalities which  were  identified  with 
the  duties  of  a  fag.  That  those 
duties  did  more  or  less  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  school 
work  was  very  certain.  A  boy  who 
sits  down  to  write  a  theme  or  copy 
of  verses,  or  prepare  his  '  Homer ' 
for  the  next  day,  but  who  is  liable  to 
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be  called  aTmy  from  his  work  a 
dozen  times  during  the  evening  to 
make  coffee,  boil  milk,  replenish  the 
kettles,  fetch  his  senior's  coat,  slip- 
pers, washing  basin,  or  what  not, 
m>m  upstairs,  is  not  likely  to  turn 
out  many  words  in  his  lexicon,  or 
produce  iambics  of  a  very  brilliant 
quality.  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged, 
^t  he  does  not  lose  much  by  the 
interruption :  that  he  might  as  well 
be  stimng  up  the  coffee-grounds  as 
bothering  his  head  about  Greek 
particles,  and  that  a  little  active 
service  in  the  way  of  fagging  may 
do  him  more  good  than  climbing  up 
Parnassus  wiQi  a  dictionary  by  way 
of  alpenstock.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
weary  ascent  to  aU  of  us,  tiiat  ancient 
hill,  and  I  think  not  many  cared  to 
reach  the  summit.  Some  few  toiled 
up  the  rugged  slope,  and  sat  down 
breathless  in  the  zigzag  path;  but 
most  played  amiably  round  about 
the  boiBe,  and  were  content  to  hear 
more  fortunate  travellers  describe 
its  beauties. 

When  Young  France,  fresh  from 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  asks  me 
(and  it  is  astonishing,  by  the  way, 
what  impertinent  questions  Young 
France  will  askj  whether  I  think  we 
are  justified  m  allowing  Young 
England  to  spend  some  ten  years 
in  cultivating  the  Classics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  useful  studies,  1 
am  hard  up  for  an  answer.  When 
I  first  went  to  Eastminster,  mathe- 
matics and  modem  languages  wore 
looked  upon  as  '  extn^ '  It  was 
considered  by  the  boys  rather  infra 
dig.  to  take  lessons  in  arithmetic  or 
writing.  Things  are  altered  there, 
as  elsewhere,  now ;  but  to  this  day  a 
lad  who  can  shuffle  about  Horatian 
epithets  until  they  fit  some  metre  of 
the  Latin  i)oet,  and  builds  up  his 
ode  with  well-worn  synonyms,  is 
considered  successful  at  a  public 
school ;  and  so  long  as  the  syntax  is 
correct,  and  there  are  no  false  quan- 
tities in  his  lines,  this  tmpoetical 
poet  gets  greater  kv^os  than  others 
whose  qualifications  are  of  a  more 
practical  sort. 

Without  digressing  from  my  sub- 
ject, however,  I  wish  to  show  that, 
if  &gging  is  recognized  at  all,  due 
allowance  should  be  made  by  the 
masters   for  any  deficiency  which 


may  be  apparent  in  the  younger 
boy's  school  work  during  his  term 
of  servitude,  or  else  he  should  be 
left  entirely  and  unconditionally  free 
during  such  hours  of  the  evening  as 
woxdd  amply  suffice  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  next  day's  work ;  and, 
abofe  all,  corporal  punishment  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  should  be  distinctly 
prohibited.  I  know  of  no  middle 
course  to  protect  the  fisig  &om»the 
wanton  brutadity  which  must  other- 
wise assail  him  from  certain  quarters ; 
for  so  surely  as  a  public  school  is  an 
epitome  of  the  world,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  sixth  form  in  which 
there  is  not  one  black  sheep.  Once 
trust  a  vicious  or  hot-tempered  boy 
with  this  power,  and  he  will  as- 
suredly misuse  it  on  the  first  pretext. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Eastminster  ever  openly 
and  directly  recognized  this  licence ; 
but  that  is  not  sudGGicieni  Wherever 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it  exists, 
measures  should  oe  taken  to  check 
it  without  compromise,  and  the  first 
detection  of  an  offender  shoxdd  be 
followed  by  his  instant  expulsion. 

The  fag  should  be  able  to  look  up 
to  his  'senior'  as  a  friend  whose 
suprior  position  in  the  school  en- 
ables him  also  to  become  a  protector, 
and  to  whom  he  can  appeal  in  matters 
which  do  not  come  under  the  mas- 
t^«' notice.  In  return  for  this  service, 
what  reasonable  and  good-tempered 
boy  would  object  to  brush  a  coat  or 
two,  run  to  the  college  bookseller's 
occasionally,  keep  his  master's '  study* 
tidy,  or  field  out  for  him  at  cricket  ?  I 
can  well  remember  some  of  *  our  fel- 
lows' for  whom  these  littie  offices  were 
willingly  and  cheerfully  performed — 
generous  and  kind-hearted  young 
men,  whose  good  example  might 
have  worked  wonders  in  our  little 
community  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  a  minority,  and  could 
not  reform  where  reform  was  needed. 
But  they  had  their  credit,  neverthe- 
less, and  their  names  are  still  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

A  queer  old  privilege  was  conceded 
to  the  fags,  of  censuring  or  praising 
the '  seniors'  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  just  before  they  were 
leaving  the  school  for  the  univer- 
sities, in  a  sort  of  pasquinade  or 
doggrel  rhyme,  which  the  authors 
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themseliraa  were  compelled  to  read 
aloud  in  the  presence  of  those  whose 
characters  were  thus  discussed.  This 
tribnnal  was  held  on  a  certain  eyen- 
ing  in  a  dark  room  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain, on  one  side  of  which  the  seniors 
sat  in  solemn  silence,  awaiting  the 
verdict  of  their  youthful  satirists, 
who  stepped  up  one  by  one  from  the 
other  side^  mounted  a  table  by  way 
of1x)Btrum,  and  holding  a  lighted 
taper  in  their  hands,  proceeded  to 
r^  their  rerses.  One  condition 
alone  was  made — and  that  quite 
Parliamentary  in  its  nature :  no 
names  were  to  be  mentioned  in  these 
compositions.  If  a  'senior,'  either 
from  some  personal  peculiarity  or 
other  cause,  was  £Bumliarly  known 
by  some  sobriquet,  he  might  be 
described  by  it ;  and^  fiiilin^  this  dis- 
tinction, the  order  in  which  the 
lampoons  were  read  was  sufficient  to 
identify  their  object  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  made  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  satirised  that  they  should 
make  no  use  of  their  power  while 
remaining  in  the  school  to  avenge 
any  castigation  which  they  received 
in  the  form  of  epigram. 

That  these  effusions  frequently 
took  the  form  of  invective  will 
scarcely  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  relations  in  which  those  who  re- 
ceived and  those  who  delivered  sen- 
tence stood  to  each  other.  What 
mercy  could  the  oppressor  of  nine- 
teen expect  from  the  oppressed  of 
fifteen,  when  five  minutes  w^re  given 
him  to  retaliate  in  rhyme  for  a  whole 
year's  list  of  grievances  ?  We  piped 
out  our  wrongs  and  reviled  our 
tyrants  in  pretty  plaiJi  language — 
consigned  Jones  to  Tartarus,  invoked 
the  judgment  of  Pluto  on  Brown's 
devoted  head,  and  told  Bobinson,  in 
stanzas  which  contained  some  other 

Ebwcrfol  adjectives,  that  he  was  a 
orrid  bully.  But  for  our  heroes— 
for  those  who  had  disdained  to  turn 
their  power  to  bad  account— who 
had  used  their  strength  to  handle 
the  bat  and  oai;,  and  not  to  wield 
the  cane  —  good,  generous-hearted 
fellows,  as  much  respected  by  the 
doctor  afi  admired  by  the  boys-— for 
these  we  poured  out  sonnets  of  un- 
mixed praise. 

As  I  sit  writing  this^  years  after 
that  then  eyentfol  scene,  I  remember 


tiboee  honest  euIogieB — ^those  stmdy 
sentiments  in  feeble  metre— and  fimcy 
that  I  have  never  heard  more  cutting 
censure  or  sincerer  praise.  1  see 
the  little  chubby  orator  with  his 
manuscript,  and  listen  to  his  decla- 
mation. His  eyes  flash  outwitib 
righteous  ire  or  unaffected  pleasure ; 
the  candle  trembles  in  his  tiny  hand 
perhaps,  but  he  has  learnt  these 
yeises  by  heart  long  ago,  and  wiU 
read  them  stoutly.  And  that  blush- 
ing youth  down  there,  who  hangs 
his  head — (we  are  outsiders,  you 
know,  and  can  see  his  &oe  without 
the  taper)  —  is  it  for  shame  or 
modesty?  Is  he  sorry  for  having 
treated  little  Tomkins  so  cruelly,  or 
proud  to  hear  his  skill  acknowledged 
m  the  cricket-ground?  What  will 
be  his  next  triumph  or  debasement  ? 
Perhaps  the  world's  verdict  will  re- 
yerse  this  or  that  decision— will 
refuse  to  accept  our  sixth- form 
athlete  for  a  hero,  and  let  that  scape- 
grace So-andHBO  receive  a  tardy  com- 
pensation for  his  work  at  last  The 
school  criterion  of  early  gemns — of 
youthful  morals — what  is  it  worth 
in  after  life  ?  Some  of  our  dunces 
have  already  won  a  name— some 
hopeful  prize-men  sunken  into  com- 
monplace nonentities.  A  few  haye 
wiped  out  boyish  errors  on  the 
battle-field,  and  most  have  more  or 
less  belied  their  former  tastes.  As 
for  our  intimate  companions — our 
old  fiuniliar  friends  in  whom  we 
trusted— can  we  call  them  friends 
now,  when  rank  or  fortune,  or  may- 
be poverty,  has  stepped  between  us  ? 
When  I  meet  my  Lord  Stonchouse 
in  Piccadilly,  or  on  the  Boulevards^ 
we  bow  and  pass  on  without  further 
ado — we  who  used  to  be  such 
chums  at  school — who  occupied  the 
same  bed-room -who  smuggled  in 
quarts  of  beer  together— who  toasted 
chee— -But  wlw^  recall  an  incident 
which  may  be  humiliating  to  the 
noble  viscount^s  memory  ? 

And  then  there's  poor  O'Brambler, 
the  Irish  painter,  author,  musician^ 
wit,  and  spendthrift,  who  is  always 
in  hot  water  with  his  landlady  about 
the  rent,  his  bootmaker  about  that 
leetle  bhill,  his  washerwoman  about 
that  throifling  balance — ^we  were  in 
the  ^  tmder  fourth '  form  at  the  same 
time,  and  entered  for  the  pair-oar 
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race  together.  I  cazmot  help  it. 
Tim  should  be  more  economical.  / 
am  obliged  to  be  so.  It  is  said  that 
where  there  is  enough  for  one  there 
is  enough  for  two ;  and  if  I  could 
only  get  Mr.  Simpson,  or  that  waiter 
at  the  'Cock/  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  the  same  light,  Tim  might 
dine  with  me  at  either  of  those 
restaurants  whenever  he  pleases.  As 
it  is,  I  am  unfortunately  charged 
double  on  those  occasions.  I  know 
Tim  is  the  soul  of  generosiiy  himself. 
But  when  he  is  '  flush '  I  don't  want 
his  champagne  break&sts ;  I  would 
much  rather  he  repaid  me  the  last 
sovereign  he  borrowed.  I  am  a&aid 
it  will  end  by  my  being  obliged  to 


cut  Mr.  Timothy,  which  would  be 
a  deplorable  result  And  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  we  cannot  all 
hope  to  keep  up  our  school  acquain- 
tances. »  »  •  • 
What  a  long  dissertation  I  have 
been  led  into,  and  all  in  consequence 
of  my  unlucky  dream.  Dream  in- 
deed! What  if  my  awaking  from 
that  state  of  perturbed  somnolency 
should  by  this  time  have  the  effect 
of  sending  better  folks  quietly  to 
sleep!  I  had  better  lav  down  my 
pen  at  once.  Hark!  were  is  the 
watercress  man  again — "  Wawtare- 
creeeeesesl'  I  remember  ordering 
some  last  night ;  and  here  comes 
Mrs.  ymahnTi  j^ith  my  breakfiasi 
Jack  Easel. 
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HOP-PICKINa 

Being  a  familiar  Epistie  from  Mr.  John  Burly,  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  Teoman,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Cockayne,  of  the  City  of  London,  Merchant. 

YOU  say  that  yon're  dck  of  town,  Tom, 
Of  din,  and  bostle,  and  glare. 
But  you  don't  know  where  to  ran  down,  Tom, 

For  London  is  everywhere ; 
When  Scarborongh*8  sands  are  dinted 
With  the  patter  of  cockney  feet. 
And  even  Eillamey's  echoes 

The  slang  of  Cremome  repeat. 

Belgravia's  marched  upon  Brighton, 

At  Weymouth  is  Bedford  Square, 
And  the  cits  in  Byde  and  Tenby, 

Make  houses  and  beds  quite  rare. 
You  long  for  a  new  sensation. 

You  pant  for  a  novel  scene. 
Then  hasten  to  my  plantation 

Ere  if  8  stripped  of  its  yellow  grocn. 

Away  from  the  miles  of  houses. 

From  the  acres  of  streets  and  shops. 
Gome  down  into  sunny  Sussex, 

The  county  that's  crowned  with  hops. 
You'll  feel  all  your  spirit  glowing. 

Great  thoughts  will  your  soul  illume. 
As  you  watch  your  Allsopp  growing 

And  gaze  on  your  JBass  in  bloom. 

'Tis  meny  to  watch^the  reaping 

With  the  flash  of  the  sickles  bright, 
Or  the  wains  through  the  stubble  creeping 

'Neath  the  moon  of  an  August  night 
But  'tis  pleasanteiUar  to  me,  Tom, 

Where  the  long  green  branches^trail. 
The  fair  hop-lands  to  see,  Tom, 

With  their  promise  of  good  sound  ale. 

When  the  air  with  the  scent  is  laden. 

And  the  tall  poles  strew  the  ground- 
To  gaze  on  each  Sussex  maiden 

As  they  cluster  their  bins  around. 
With  a  hand  that  never  lingers. 

With  a  rustic,  girlish  grace. 
With  a  stain  on  their  pretty  fingers 

And  a  smile  on  the  sunburnt  fittce. 
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And  the  stordy  workmen  stooping. 

As  they  wrench  from  the  rich  deep  soil 
The  poles  with  their  burdens  drooping, 

The  prize  of  our  twelvemonths'  toil. 
And  then  when  the  twilight's  ended. 

We  sit  by  the  oaat-fire's  blaze. 
And  the  old  men  tell  ns  how  splendid 

The  crops  were  in  bygone  days. 

Far  better  than  Alpine  scrambles. 

Or  a  glaace  at  some  distant  land, 
Yonll  &ncy  our  country  rambles 

And  the  grasp  of  a  country  hand. 
So  don't  go  over  the  sea,  Tom, 

In  search  of  health  or  of  fun. 
You'd  better  cdme  down  to  me,  Tom, 

Before  our  hop-picking's  done. 

King  Smith. 


BOAT  SONG  FOB  1863. 

Tune — *  JRow,  Brotliers,  row,* 

WO  W,  ladies,  wow ! 
The  thun  ith  high. 
Pull  loDg,  pull  stwong. 
Let  the  bweeze  wush  by ; 
Let  it  play  in  my  whiskers, 
•  And  thport  with  my  tie. 

Down  Wichmond  wirer 

I  love  to  go. 

The  pwospect  's  so  splendid ; 

By  Jove,  you  know  I 

While  the  wed  Gawibaldies 

Ecthiteonetho! 

Chorus.   Wow,  ladies,  wow  1 
The  thun  ith  high ; 
And  I'd  wather  thee  you 
At  the  oarth  than  I ; 
I'd  wather  thee  you 
At  the  oarth  than  I! 
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LOBSTER  SALAD. 

Bt  a  Cbubtaoean  Asngr. 

SHOWnCG  TEAT  LOBSTERS  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  SEASON.  AND  WHERE  THEY 

ARE  FOUND: 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  COOK, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  HOW  TO  DIGEST,  THEM. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 
LOCATION  AMD  HABITS. 


ALTHOUGH  the  subject  of  my 
last  chapter  was  bnt  a  dream,  I 
am  nevertiieless  ^tifled  to  ascertaiii 
that  more  illustnoiis  crustacean  his- 
torians—CuYier,  Latreille,  Bell,  and 
Pliny— go  fer  to  prove  that,  how- 
eyer  extended  my  feyensh  imagina- 


tion, I  have  by  no  means,  it  would 
appear,  exaggerated,  as  regards  the 
possible  size  and  age  to  which  the 
animal  lobster,  admirable  gastrono- 
mic &iend  to  man  as  he  is,  may  arrive. 
I  must,  however,  apologize  to  those 
distinguished  authors,  while  I  avail 
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myself  of  their  valuable  informaiion, 
if  memory— for  I  have  not  read 
them  since  I  lefb  school— should 
cause  me  to  err  as  to  the  particular 
information  either  the  one  or  the 
other  may  giy&  I  take  them  as  a 
body  crustacean,  and  boldly,  like 
the  busy  bee  which  gathers  honey 
from  each  scented  flower,  avail  my- 
self of  their  brains  and  quote  tiheir 
rare  researches,  &om  which  I  gather 
the  knowledge  that  lobsters  not 
only  live  to  a  great  age,  but  attain 
a  great  size,  such  as  the  old  gentle- 
man I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  the  cave  when  sitting  on  the 
nutmeg-graters  in  agony  of  mind; 
not  less  as  regards  the  crustaoeaa 
individuals  wfio  stood  at  my  bed- 
side^ inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
known  to  attain  the  length  of  three, 
and  even  four  feet,  measuring  from 
the  tip  of  the  claw  to  the  extreme 
4?u«^  of  the  fiuitail. 

Permit  me,  ere  I  proceed^  however, 
to  remark  that  dmerent  countries 
produce  a  varied  species  of  lobster, 
boilL  as  to  size  and  gastronomic  ex- 
cellence; that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
termed  Falestrina,  probably  being 
the  largest,  yet  by  no  means  the 
OKMst  delicate  eating.  America  also 
produces  very  large  specimens,  as 
does  also  Norway.  As  regards  their 
gastronomic  excellence,  however,  I 
shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 
That  with  which  I  have  presently 
to  deal  is  the  Homartts  vtdgariB,  ax 
English  lobster,  most  unquestion- 
ably not  a  vulgar  lobster,  but,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  perhaps  the 
most  refined  and  deUcate,  gastro- 
nomically  speaking,  as  it  is  the 
handsomest,  though  by  no  means 
the  largest,  naturally  speaking.  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  doubtlefis  a  good  judge 
of  a  lobster  salad,  thus  descnbes 
hfm  as  a  shellfish : — 

'Body  thick  and  ronndeJ;  the  oepbalo 
thonz  deeper  than  it  is  broad,  Romewhat 
compressed  at  the  sides ;  the  sarfaoe  slightly 
punctated ;  a  furrow  separates  the  gastric 
from  the  posterior  regions.  The  rostrum 
projects  forwards  as  far  as  the  peduncle  of 
the  external  antenna:;  it  terminates  in  a 
strong  point,  and  has  about  four  teeth  on 
eadi  side,  diminishing  in  size  backwards. 
There  is  a  small  tooth  on  each  side,  just 
behffld  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  £xtemal 
antennae  with  the  peduncle  nearly  cylin- 
drical ;  its  base  armed  with  a  strong  tootlu 


Eyes  globular,  smaller  than  the  peduncle. 
Abdomen  semi-cylindricaL  The  segments 
smooth,  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  strong 
flattened  triangular  plate.  The  tail  broad ; 
the  external  lamina  strongly  divided  at  its 
anterior  third ;  the  margin  of  its  posterior 
portion  closely  dentated :  two  strong  teeth 
at  the  common  peduncle  of  the  two  outer 
lamina!.  Anterior  legs  very  large,  unequal, 
the  hu^r  one  furnished  with  very  strong 
tubercles  on  the  prehensile  edge  of  the  fin- 
gers, which  is  irregular;  the  smaller  one 
with  the  edge  of  the  fingers  straight,  and 
having  numerous  small  teeth;  the  hands 
with  the  inner  margin  furnished  with  strong 
white  teeth;  and  the  wrist  with  a  few 
similar  ones.  The  remaining  legs  filiform 
and  weak ;  the  second  and  third  pain  di- 
iactyle,  the  fourth  and  fifth  monodactyle.' 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal 
is  a  dull,  pale  reddish-ydlow,  spot- 
ted with  bluish-black;  the  spots 
coalesoent  on  the  upper  piurts. 

By  aU  classes  in  this  country, 'and 
by  most  European  nations— at  least 
when  they  can  get  them— this  spe- 
cies is  universally  held  as  a  deli- 
cious and  nutritive  food;  and  the 
multitudes  which  are  annually 
taken  and  brought  into  our  home 
markets,  or  sent  to  that  of  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  render  it  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  important  ani- 
mal in  a  conunercial  point  of  view^ 
of  which  I  shall  dilate  anon. 

These  Crustacea  are  taken  on 
various  parts  of  our  coast,  more 
particularly  from  the  rocky  coasts 
of  the  west,  from  whence,  being 
packed  alive  in  seaweed,  they  are 
sent  in  enormous  quantities  to  the 
metropolitan  market,  and  to  many 
of  the  principal  cities  of  England. 
The  'period  in  which  this  immensB 
crustacean  gastronomic  indulgence 
is  allowed  to  the  people  of  England 
— at  least  so  say  historians — is  for 
the  most  part  considered  in  full 
force  from  March  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust ;  a  &tal  error,  unjust  towards 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  English 
stomach  and  palate  in  particular. 
The  sooner  this  weak  impression  is 
got  rid  of  the  better ;  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  eradicate  it  by  proving 
that  it  is  an  error.  And  wnile  on 
the  one  hand  I  can  assert  that 
during  several  months  of  a  winter 
I  passed  in  ^e  United  States, 
almost  daQy  I  wound  up  my  repast 
within  the  arms  of  a  fresh  lobster. 
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which  I  consider  the  most  delicate 
mozsel ;  that  is  to  say,  I  swallowed 
the  arms  without  the  slightest  ill 
effects  to  my  digestive  organs;  and 
I  feel  conyinoed  the  same  may  be 
done  at  home  fearlessly. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  the  following  month,  lobsters 
shell  their  coats — denude  them- 
selves, in  &ct,  if  I  may  so  term  it ; 
but  the  new  covering  soon  becomes 
induiated,  after  which  they  feed  ra- 
venously, and  speedily,  if  in  health, 
attain  an  aldermanio  plumpness, 
combined  with  great  fimmess  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  in  winter  they  are,  in 
fact,  in  as  high  flavour,  as  innocent 
of  any  unwholesome  effects,  and, 
gastronomically  speakmg,  as  excel- 
lent and  nutritious  eating  as  during 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  The 
nature  of  the  lobster  is  domestic;  he 
is  a  lover  of  home ;  he  is  no  travel- 
ler, no  sight-seer;  in  fact,  I  may 
say  his  existence  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  stationary  one,  for  he  rarely 
wanders  fift^  miles  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  Moreover,  they  are 
BO  varied  in  appearance  that  although 
the  eye  of  the  general  consumer  may 
neither  detect  nor  desire  to  detect 
any  difference  in  form  or  colour,  yet 
it  is  so  decided  that  a  lobster-fisher 
or  experienced  salesman  can  readily 
ascertain  the  place  &om  whence  he 
came,  and  where  his  breeding- 
ground.  This  curious  &ct  Is  cor- 
roborated by  Mr.  Couch,  who  states, 
'  Lobsters  do  not  stray  from  their 
haunts,  and  hence  the  discovery  of  a 
new  station  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  fisherman,  and  each 
situation  is  fotmd  to  impress  its 
own  shade  of  colour  upon  the  shell;' 
for  which  information,  confirma- 
tory of  my  own  extensive  observa- 
tions, I  thank  Mr.  Couch,  and  should 
be  happy  to  offer  him  a  lobster 
salad. 

Lobsters,  as  all  the  world  mari- 
time knows,  are  generally  caught  in 
pots,  and  boiled  in  pots,  and  fre- 
quently potted,  very  similar  to  the 
gets  in  which  crabs  are  caught,  not, 
owever,  such  crabs  as  the  Eton 
and  Westminster  boats'  crews  catch 
when  practising;  but  in  various 
places  these  pots  differ  as  to  shape 
and  size;  while  others  are  caught 


in  bag-nets  filled  out  with  iron 
hoops  like  crinolines;  and  lobsters 
have  been  caught  with  a  hook  and 
line  baited  with  a  whelk.  Still  crus- 
tacean historians  rather  imagine  that 
the  lobster  clawed  rather  than  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  and,  being  always 
courteous,  I  give  way  to  the  learned 
supposition,  merely  holding  by  my 
own  theory  so  &r  as  to  suppose 
that  the  lobster,  seeing  a  good 
mouthful,  and  probably  being  hun- 
gry, held  on  tight,  and  was  lagged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  by  no  means 
recommend  lobster  fishing  as  a 
sport  as  long  as  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  are  to  be  had,  whatever  I 
may  onance  to  say  about  the  eating. 

There  are,  in  £eust,*no  end  of  cu- 
rious details  touching  these  amiable 
Crustacea.  It  is  a  well-authenticated 
and  indubitable  fust  that  the  lob- 
ster, as  well  as  many  other  species 
of  crostaceans,  not  only  shed  their 
claws  and  other  limbs  in  case  of 
severe  injury  to  them,  but  volim- 
tarily,  on  being  seized  by  one  of 
their  limbs,  the  captive  member  is 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  captor, 
while  the  animal  escapes  to  provide 
himself  with  another,  which,  if  not 
perchance  sent  to  Billingsgate  Mar- 
ket unexpectedly,  time  permite  him 
to  do ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  to 
fishermen  and  others  practically  in- 
formed that  they  will  also  shed  their 
limbs  during  a  thunderstorm;  and 
even  the  report  of  cannon  will 
cause  a  similar  effect.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  voluntary  act,  and  in  no 
manner  injures  the  animal,  save  that 
he  is  scarcely  so  presentable  at 
table. 

Authorities,  however,  in  some 
measure  differ  on  this  interesting 
subject.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  makes  the 
following  observations.  Speaking 
of  the  effects  of  injuries  to  the  an- 
tennaB,  he  observes— 

'  That  it  is  an  emmeoos  opinion  to  sup- 
pose that  these  organs  are  ordinarily  throvm 
off  in  conseqaence  of  Tiolenee  done  to  them 
and  afterwards  renewed.  I  have  not,*  ha 
says,  *  observed  this  to  be  the  fact;  but 
sabjectincr  the  parts  to  blows  or  fracture, 
both  in  wort  and  long-tailed  cmstaoeans,  I 
have  found  the  creature  suffering  acutely 
from  the  injury,  most  so  when  just  emerged 
from  the  water ;  but  in  no  case  have  toey 
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rejected  the  whole  organ  in  oon«qaenoe  of 
the  TJolence.  If,  however,  it  be  riolentlf 
handled,  a  separation  takes  place  at  the  ter- 
minal joint  of  the  pedandes  in  preference 
to  anj  other  place;  and  from  thin  woand 
no  stream  of  blood  flows,  bnt  a  fine  mem- 
brane qaickly  forms  on  the  surface,  by 
which  all  effusion  is  prevented.  This  pre- 
servative process  resembles  that  whic^i  tokes 
place  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  legs,  and  for 
the  same  purpose;  for  crabs  and  lobsters 
soon  bleed  to  death  if  the  hiemorrhage  be 
not  restrained,  it  is  only  the  legs,  in- 
doding  those  bearing  the  ^la  or  nippers, 
that  are  readily  and  willingly  thrown  off 
by  the  animal;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Forcellana  phtycheies,  this  is  not  only  done 
on  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  as  if  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  some  dreaded  object, 
while  the  timid  creature  escapes  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  general  method  of  defence 
is  to  seize  the  object  with  the  pincers,  and 
while  these  are  left  attached,  inflicting,  by 
their  spasmodic  twitchings,  all  the  pain  they 
are  able  to  give,  the  crab,  lightened  of  so  great 
an  incambrance,  has  sought  shelter  in  its 
hiding-place.  It  is  by  the  short  and  quick- 
ened muscular  action  of  the  limb  itself,  and 
not  by  any  effort  of  the  body  or  peduncle, 
that  Uiis  is  effected  ;  as  the  convulsion  will 
continue  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
separation,  it  follows  that  the  twisting  off 
of  the  daw,  where  the  animal  has  seized 
human  flesh  for  instance,  or  any  other 
sensible  object,  is  the  direct  way  to  increase 
the  riolenoe  of  the  grasp.  Any  or  all  the 
legs  may  be  thrown  off  on  the  receipt  of 
injury,  bat  not  with  equal  fiicility  in  all 
the  species  •  for  in  some,  as  in  the  common 
crab,  if  they  be  crushed  or  broken  without 
great  violence,  they  are  sometimes  retained, 
and  the  creature  will  in  no  long  time  bleed 
to  death.  To  save  the  crab  the  fishermen 
proceed  to  twist  off  the  limb  at  the  proper 
joint,  or  give  it  a  smart  blow,  when  it  is 
rejected ;  and  in  either  case  the  bleeding  is 
stopped.  Fracture  of  the  crust  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  legs  is  not  much  re- 
garded ;  for,  being  filled  with  an  insensible 
cellular  membrane,  no  violent  action  is 
ezdted  in  the  muscular  structum,  and  the 
part  seems  capable  of  some  attempt  at  re- 
btoration,  at  least  sufficient  to  render  the 
evil  endurable  until  the  period  of  a  general 
renewal  of  the  surface. 

'  After  the  loss  of  a  limb,  a  considerable 
time  elapses  before  any  attempt  at  restore- 
tton  is  visible;  but  under  some  di-cum- 
stances  the  process  is  much  accelerated; 
and  while  it  is  advandng,  it  is  commonly 
found  that  the  flesh  of  the  creature  is  un- 
usually flacdd  and  watery.  In  the  most 
common  species,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  limb  is  in  the  middle  of  the  scar,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  soft  member  of  minute 
size,  doubled  on  itself,  but  with  all  the 


proper  proportions,  and  endoaed  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  membrane,  by  whidi  it  is 
bound  down.* 

The  reprodaction  of  the  lobster, 
enormous  as  it  is,  would  be  &r 
greater  were  not  the  yonng  destined 
to  become,  in  myriads  I  may  truly 
say,  the  prey  of  fish  of  varions  de- 
scriptions, as  they  are  of  man; 
many,  I  &ncy,  being  destroyed  in 
the  fishing  operations.  And  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  dwell  on  tJ^eir  fine 
natural  qualities  —  their  paternal 
and  maternal  a£fections  setting  a 
bright  example  to  the  animaJ  man. 
Indeed  the  attachment  of  these 
friends  to  gastronomy  by  no  means 
ceases  witli  the  deposit  of  tiieir 
spawn,  but  continues  in  a  yery 
pleasing  and  interesting  manner 
much  longer  than  in  most  ftnimftTa 
of  a  far  higher  grade  of  organization. 
Many  fishennen  assert  that  they 
have  frequentiy  seen  during  the 
season  the  old  lobstras  with  their 
young  around  them.  Some  of  tiie 
young  have  been  noticed  at  six 
inches  long,  the  old  lobster  with 
her  head  peeping  fix>m  under  a 
rock,  the  young  ones  playing  around 
her.  She  appeared  to  rattle  her 
claws  on  the  approach  of  the  fisher- 
men, when  herself  and  young  £Eunily 
took  refuge  imder  the  rode:  the 
rattling  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  the 
alarm.  This  is  told  by  old  and  ex- 
perienced men,  without  the  slightest 
concert  or  question  of  collusion. 

The  Norwegian  lobster  is  another 
very  amiable  and  obliging  addi- 
tion to  the  crustaoean  oder  of  gas- 
tronomy. 

*  The  body  of  this  elegant  spedes  is  don- 
gated  and  sub-cylindrical;  the  cephalo- 
tiiorax  compressed  at  the  sides ;  the  surface 
slightly  pubescent:  the  gastric  region  is 
armed  with  seven  lines  of  points,  of  which 
the  outeimost  are  not  more  than  thive  or 
fi)ur  in  number;  the  inner  pair  conveige 
towards  the  rostrum,  and  pass  into  a  double 
carina  which  extends  to  its  exti^emity.  The 
rostrum  extends  beyond  tlie  peduncle  of  tlie 
external  antenns,  and  is  armed  on  each  side 
witli  thiee  oblong  teeth;  it  is  dilated  on 
each  side  beneath.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  thorax  has  three  lines  of  small  points : 
a  strongly-marked  sulcus  runs  within  the 
posterior  margin.  The  eyes  are  remarkably 
large  and  reniform;  the  peduncles  very 
small  at  their  origin,  becoming  suddenly 
much  larger.    The  pedonde  of  the  external 
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antenns  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  rostr^ : 
tlie  first  joint  has  a  triangular  spine  at  the 
enter  side;  from  the  anterior  noargin  of 
this  joint  arises  the  broad  falciform  scale, 
which  extends  forwards  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pedunde.  The  basal  joints  of  the  in- 
teraol  antennse  are  rerj  brood  and  Uimmar, 
The  first  pair  of  feet  are  rery  long,  unequal ; 
in  some  cases  the  right,  in  others  the  left 
bemg  the  larger :  the  arm  is  slender,  en» 
laiging  toward  its  anterior  extremity,  can* 
nated  abore  and  below,  and  armed  with  a 
few  teeth :  the  wrist^  which  is  short,  is 
armed  above  with  strong  teeth,  and  is 
strongly  carinated:  the  hand  is  distinctly 
£>nr>sided,  strongly  carinated;  the  carinie 
armed  with  tnbercnlar  teeth,  the  upper  in 
a  shigle,  and  the  others  in  a  double  series; 
the  intermediate  spaces  concave,  and  slightly 
pubescent:  the  fingen  are  armed  with 
strong  tubercles,  particularly  those  of  the 
laiger  daw,  and  the  moveable  one  is  toothed 
on  its  outer  margin.  The  other  legs  are 
filiform,  slender,  and  smooth;  the  second 
and  third  pairs  being  didactyle,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  monodactyle.  The  abdomen  is 
long,  each  segment  being  beautifully  sculp- 
tured; the  raised  portions  smooth  and 
polished,  the  depressions  covered  with  a 
short  but  dense  pubescence.  The  epimeral 
portion  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  is 
small  and  rudimentary;  the  second  is  very 
broad  and  snbquadrate;  the  remainder  art 
acutely  triangular.  The  tail  is  very  broad, 
and  the  outer  lamina  is  slightly  divided 
transversely  at  its  anterior  third.' 

The  genezal  ooloiir  of  this  fish  is 
pale  flesh,  rather  darker  in  parts ; 
Hie  pubescence  light-brown.  The 
length  of  the  body  from  the  tail  to 
the  tip  of  the  daw  about  eight 
inches— -that  is»  the  Adonises  of  the 
class.  It  is  generally  considered 
a  northern  species,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  of  the  larger  Ma- 
cronia,  and,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show  when  speaking  of  it  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  Tiew,  is  larffely 
imported  into  the  London  market, 
and  considered,  with  reason,  a  most 
delicate  and  high-flayouied  food. 
Although  most  decidedly  a  north- 
em  crustacean,  and  taken  in  large 
numbers,  it  is  also  occasionally  found 
GH  the  coast  of  ScotLmd,  and  sold 
by  the  Edinburgh  fishmongers.  Spe- 
cimens have  also  been  sent  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Yet 
its  ffeneral  limit  is  unquestionably 
northern.  Others,  howeyer,  assert 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
coast  of  Berwick  and  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  eyen  in  Loch  i^,  which 


produces  such  excellent  horings.  So 
much  for  Scotland's  claim.  While 
Lreland  asserts  a  right,  and  names 
the  &ct  of  its  haying  been  captured 
in  Bel&st  Lough,  as  also  near  Port- 
fisny,  about  the  entrance  to  Strang- 
ford  Lough,  and  in  large  numbera 
off  Dundrom,  on  the  Bown  coast, 
whence  it  is  brought  in  considerable 
numbers  into  Dublin,  in  which  bay 
it  is  also  said  to  breed  lately. 

Although  the  crustacean  fionily 
ooui^ts  by  thousands  frxMn  minute 
animalculse  to  gigantic  American 
lobsters,  ranging  from  tiie  simplest 
to  the  most  complex  forms,  yet  ci 
all  the  yarieties  only  a  yery  small 
number  are  fit  for  human  food— the 
lobster,  crab,  and  oyster  being  by 
&r  the  most  distinguished.  The 
lobster  has  an  amazing  fecundity, 
and  yields  an  enormous  number  of 
eggs,  each  female  producing  from 
twelye  to  twenty  thousand  in  a 
season.  When  ihe  female  crusta- 
ceans retire  in  order  to  undergo 
their  exuyiation  they  are  watohed 
by  the  males,  and  if  one  nude  be 
taken  away,  in  a  short  time  anotjier 
will  be  found  to  replace  it. 

I  do  not  belieye  there  is  any  par^ 
ticolar  season  for  moulting:  this 
yaries  in  accordance  with  the  tem- 
peratnre  of  the  water  and  other  in- 
fluences. And  thus,  as  I  haye  said, 
there  is  no  just  grounds  for  belieying 
that  the  lobster  is  not  always  in 


The  mode  in  which  the  fomale 
lobster  lays  her  eggs  is  curious. 
She  lodges  a  quantify  of  them  under 
her  tail,  and  carries  them  about  for 
a  considerable  period— indeed,  till 
th^  are  so  nearly  hatohod  as  only 
to  require  forty-eight  hours  to  msr 
ture  them.  When  the  ^gs  are  first 
exuded  from  the  oyary  they  are  yery 
small,  but  before  they  are  commit- 
ted to  the  sand  or  water  ihej  in- 
crease considerably  in  size  and  be- 
come as  large  as  good-sized  shot 
Although  the  young  lobsters  grow 
quickly,  they  pass  through  many 
changes  before  th^  are  fit  to  be  pre* 
sented  on  the  table  of  the  gastrono- 
mer. During  the  early  periods  of 
inftney  and  yital  progress  he  casts 
his  shell  frequently— at  least  ten 
times  a  year.  This  wandezfril  pro- 
yision  for  an  increase  of  size  has 
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been  most  minnielystadied  by  croch 
tMean  histoiiain,  who  state  that  the 
additional  size  gained  at  each  period 
of  ezaTiatioQ  is  perfectly  surprising, 
and  it  is  wondearful  to  see  the  com- 
plete coyering  of  the  animal  cast  off 
liJioB  a  suit  of  clothes,  while  it  hides 
itself,  naked  and  soft,  in  a  conre- 
nieat  hole,  awaiting  the  new  coat 
of  maiL  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
heiiere  that  the  great  soft  animal 
ever  wore  the  casi<fS  clothes  which 
are  lying  beside  it,  and  which  ap- 
pear &r  too  small  even  to  hare 
encased  him. 

Yet  it  is  asserted  that  lobsters 
who  possibly  haTe  resided  in  quiet 
and  nndistnrbed  waters  do  not  al- 
ways cast  their  shells-— at  least  that 
for  years  the  monlting  has  been 
rendered  nnnecessary  firom  some 
xmlaiown  natoial  canse.  At  all 
eremts,  lobsters  are  frequently 
cang^  porticnlarly  in  America^ 
covered  with  parasites;  and  such 
axe  inTBiiably  considered  the  most 
fiftTOorable  for  gastronomy. 

Professor  A^^siz,  of  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  natural  historians  in  the 
world,  mentioned  to  me  in  the 
coarse  of  conyersation  that  he  had 
seen  a  lobster  which  measored  faar 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the 
tip  of  the  daw.  It  was  caught  in 
Boston  Bay,  and  weighed  22  lbs.  I 
flslEed  the  learned  professor  if  the 
flesh  of  such  a  monster  was  pure 
and  delicate,  while  a  slight  shudder 
came  over  me  in  reoollectian  of  my 
dream.  I  was  about  to  sleep  in 
Boston,  and  in  the  briny  ocean 
which  layed  its  shores  there  might 
be  thousands  as  large,  or  larger 
Btill,  waiting  their  time  to  add  to 
men's  gastronomic  tastes:  indeed, 
as  I  passed  homewards  m  a  diy 
car,  iraen  crossing  a  bridge  I  be- 
hdd  in  large  letters— 'Lobsters 
Sold  Wholesale  and  BetaiL'  I  had 
then  cast  my  lot  imknowingly  in  a 
aty  where  this  noble  crustacean 
was  sold  by  the  million.  I  scarcely 
slept  that  night.  I  trust  the  kind- 
heuted  professor  will  pardon  the 
apparent  bad  taste  of  miadng  his 
world-wide  reputation  up  in  so 
'  frivolous'  a  question,  but  really  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  lobster  of  size 
aal  weight  sndi  as  I  haye  men- 


tioned being  gastronomically  fit  for 
use,  saye  for  sauce,  risoles,  or  pat^, 
inasmuch  as  he  must  have  attained 
the  great  and  uneac^  size  from  arti- 
fidal  nourishment 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  im- 
mense size  lobsters  are  known  to 
attain,  I  find  in  a  most  el^;ant  and 
agreeable  work,  particularly  fixr 
loyers  of  the  aquarium,  entitled 
'  life  Beneath  the  Waters,'  by  Ar- 
thur M.  Edwards,  of  New  York,  the 
following  remark : — 

'  Oar  common  lobster,  ffomants  Ameri" 
ccawu,  can  also,  when  yoong,  be  used  as  a 
denixen  of  the  aquarium.  This  species  has 
not,  until  latdy,  been  well  distingaisfaed 
from  the  lobster  ol  Europe.  It  attains  a 
much  greater  size  than  the  latter,  andis^ 
perhaps,  the  largest  amongst  the  cmstaoea, 
as  it  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  twenty 
pounds;  and  Dr.  De  Ley  mentions  one  of 
thirty-five  pounds.  They  are  found  on 
rocky  coasts,  for  instance,  the  Long  Island, 
at.  Hurlgate,  or,  pioperly  spelt,  Helle  Gat, 
in  plain  English  *<He]i  Gate,**  so  called 
fitnn  its  being  a  kind  of  Scylla  or  CSiarybdis.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALWAYS  IN  SEASON. 

Now  let  US  turn  for  a  whfle  ham 
dreams  of  fererish  slumbers  and 
£sust8  of  natural  history  to  those  of 
gastronomic  indulgence  Tariously 
afforded  for  the  pleasureB  of  man 
by  the  animal  Lobster. 

I  haye  heard  a  httle  histoiette  in 
reference  to  a  lady  who,  on  entering 
a  bookseller's  shop,  remarked  that 
she  had  just  had  '  Grabbe's  Tales,' 
and  thought  them  excellent;  where- 
on another  lady  present,  hearing  the 
observation,  on  uie  departure  of  the 
speaker  with  much  simplicity  asked 
the  good  man,  with  a  graye  face,  if 
he  could  tell  her  how  the  crab's 
tails  were  cooked,  as  she  should  like 
much  to  taste  them.  Now  had  the 
good  lady's  query  referred  to  lob* 
star's  tails  her  question  would  haye 
been  decidedly  gastronomical:  thor 
are  excellent,  and  may  be  treated 
in  yarious  appetizing  and  artistic 
culinary  modes,  on  which  I  shall 
dwell  largely  in  a  future  chapter. 
Meanwhile,  I  haye  said  that  the 
eating  world  at  large  are  errone- 
ously taught  to  belieye  that  the  lob- 
ster is  only  in  gastronomical  iSeason 
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from  the  ist  of  March  to  the  31st 
of  Augast— in  &ct,  that  such  period 
only  is  the  time  when  the  immense 
sacrifice  to  cmstacem  gastronomy 
principally  takes  place,  by  which 
they  lose  nearly  six  months  of  un- 
told enjoyment  It  is,  I  maintain, 
a  graye  error,  and  the  sooner  cor- 
rected the  better  for  the  interiors 
and  palates  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  for.  all  cormected  with  com- 
merce crustacean.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously observed,  that  although, 
during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  lobsters  shed  their 
coats,  as  they  do  I  believe  at  other 
periods,  the  new  ones  nevertheless 
soon  become  indurated,  after  which 
time  they  feed  ravenously,  become 
plump  and  nutritive,  and  are,  in 
fact,  soon  in  a  condition  to  be  rave- 
nously f&di  on  themselves ;  and  thus 
during  the  winter  they  are  probably 
in  as  high  flavour  and  as  sanitary 
as  during  any  other  period  of  the 
year— ay,  even  during  those  periods 
when  in  most  request  in  merry 
England,  which  meaneth  on  or 
about  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Hampton 
race  weeks,  Thames  Tacht  Club 
matches,  Bichmond  and  Twickien- 
ham  d^'euners  and  pic-nics,  when 
the  so-called  ^lite  of  ^gland's  aris- 
tocracy— ^which  by  no  means  always 
includes  a  lord—gather  together  in 
the  west  of  thel  great  Oily  of  Lon- 
don to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  re- 
gardless of  indigestion  and  exp^ise. 
Moreover,  at  that  solemn, '  instruc- 
tive,' as  well  as  hilarious  season  of 
the  year,  when  our  illustrious  here- 
ditary senators  and  members  of  the 
Lower  House  gather  together,  burst- 
ing with  sparkling  wit,  genius,  and 
energy,  to  make  laws  and  decide 
vital  questions  of  state  pcAicj,  the 
time  occupied  in  which  many  of 
them  no  doubt  think— and  I  quite 
agree  with  such— would  be  much 
more  agreeably  spent  in  devouring 
lobster  salad. 

Our  excellent  friends  and  allies 
across  the  Atiantic,  who  for  the 
moment  do  not  consider  us  pre- 
cisely as  angels,  are  wiser  in  their 
gastronomical  generation.  And  al- 
though the  Congress  men,  who 
eschew  titles,  yet  are  all  Honour- 
ables,  do  not  meet  to  enh'ghten  the 


world  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  fresh-mown  hay  casts  its 
perfume  over  the  nation  of  'al- 
mighty dollars '—that  august  assem- 
bly gathering  together  in  mid- 
winter—yet do  they  eat  lobsters 
and  lobster  salads  and  mayon- 
naise to  an  amount  tiuat  would 
astonish  our  less  progressive  and 
less  enlightened  people  at  home. 
Lobsters,  my  readers,  believe  me, 
are  swallowed,  and  swallowed  with 
gusto,  and  seasonably  so,  by  the 
assembled  men  of  genius  at  Wash- 
ington, as  by  the  dollaiHSonverting 
Croesuses  of  New  York,  dittmally 
firom  the  ist  of  January,  commonly 
called  New  Tear's  day,  until  the  3  ist 
of  December. 

Admit  I  do,  however,  and  admit 
frankly,  that  a  May  and  early  June 
lobster,  on  or  about  the  time  when 
lettuces  are  crisp  and  fresh,  is  most 
meritorious  and  cooling  to  the  hu- 
man interior.  Moreover,  when  cows 
feed  on  luxurious  grass,  and  conse- 
quently produce  thick,  luxurious 
cream,  a  lobster  salad,  or  any  other 
lobster  gastronomy,  may  be  eaten 
with  feelings  of  indescribable  plear 
sure.  And  I  am  equally  aware, 
though  I  by  no  means  admit  the 
preference,  that  oil,  which  often 
takes  the  place  of  cream  in  winter, 
is  unquestionably  the  addition  par 
excellence  that  ought  to  be  used  in 
all  lobster  concoctions.  Cr^on  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  but,  as  we 
all  too  well  know,  not  always  to  be 
had  in  purity;  therefore  o&  is  for 
the  most  part  used.  First-rate  oil 
is  also  very  difficult  to  obtain,  con- 
sequently, however  ^ood  and  fresh 
the  fish  is,  it  is  invanably  destroyed, 
both  as  regards  its  aroma  and  suc- 
culence, by  bad  oil,  at  times  intole- 
rable oil,  only  fit  for  a  street  lamp. 
But  were  I  to  select  that  period  of 
the  year  above  all  others  for  a  calm 
and  refined  discussion  of  the  culi- 
nary merits  of  the  rosy  crustacean, 
I  should  without  hesitation  name 
the  end  of  August  or  first  we^  of 
September  at  tiie  sea  side.  When, 
where,  and  ihow  to  be  discussed,  I 
shall  mention  presentiy. 

I  have  told  you  that  almost  the 
whole  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
L^and  produce  this  admirable  shell- 
fish.   I  shall  tell  yon  of  the  many 
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tfaonsands  whioh  daily  leaeh  the 
market  at  Billingsgate  from  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  i.  e,,  Orkney  and 
the  Shetlands.  I  shall  also  tell  you 
of  the  thousands  which  arrive  from 
Norway,  as  of  the  immense  number 
daily  consumed  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  France,  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  proof,  if  proof  were 
required,  to  substantiate  their  ines- 
timable merits  as  human  food,  as  of 
their  unquestionable  qualities  oa  a 
gastronomic  indulgence ;  but  of  all 
the  lobsters  thus  produced,  born, 
boiled, '  fottened,  and  eaten,  I  give 
the  preference  to  the  HomarU  vul- 
garis, or  lobster  of  Old  England; 
and  I  have  tried  them  all  under 
every  phase  of  culinary  art  and  gas- 
tronomic concoction. 

The  London  lobster,  so  called,  as 
purchased  in  the  metropolis,  varies 
greatly.  They  are  seen  in  almost 
every  fishmonger's  shop,  boiled  or 
alive,  in  their  natural  purple  colour 
as  when  taken  from  their  native 
element,  or  in  the  crimson  or  scarlet 
dress  produced  by  contact  with 
boiling  water.  You  see  them,  I 
say,  alive,  and  therefore  most  per- 
sons never  question  their  freshness, 
and  fresh  to  a  certain  degree  they 
are.  You  handle  them,  and  observe 
their  black  berries,  or  eggs,  in 
abundance,  which,  when  boiled,  mix 
so  prettily  and  pleasingly  in  a 
lobster  salad,  or  decorate  so  ele- 
gantly the  back  of  a  turbot.  You 
feel  that  were  the  pegs  which  hold 
fast  their  naughty,  pinching  claws 
removed,  you  would  be  practically 
reminded  of  what  I  sufficed  in  my 
dream.  You  imagine  the  creamy 
substance  of  their  interiors,  as  of 
their  luscious  claws  and  thighs; 
you  revel  in  gastronomical  ideas  of 
their  nutritious  tails,  and  almost 
bite  your  fingers  in  the  anxious 
expectation  of  the  pleasure  their 
eating  is  about  to  afford  you.  I 
admit  the  ^t :  there  are  fresh  and 
excellent  lobsters  to  be  had  in 
Ixmdon,  and,  no  doubt,  those  claws 
inipegged  would  still  pinch  most 
unpleasantly;  yet  such  lobsters, 
believe  me,  even  in  their  admitted 
excdlencies  no  more  reach  the  high 
and  admirable  gastronomical  treat 
which  others  that  I  shall  name 
produce,  than  does  a  tough  leg  of 
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ill-cooked  mutton  compared  with 
one  well  selected,  long  hung,  and 
artistically  roasted. 

The  why  is  simply  as  follows: 
packed  iA  seaweed  the  moment 
these  animals  are  taken  from  their 
native  saline  element,  they  are 
despatched  in  tens  of  thousands 
either  in  vessels  with  caves  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  or  in  baskets, 
to  the  London  market;  and  as 
long  travelling  has  enervating  ef- 
fects on  the  human  form  divine, 
so  has  it  in  a  far  greater  degree  on 
the  lobster:  they  live  freely  amid 
the  succulent  and  refreshing  sea- 
weed, and  arrive  at  their  destination 
alive  and  kicking— that  is,  in  a 
lively  state ;  consequently  claw 
with  their  claws,  and  play  with 
their  tails,  or  would  be  enabled  to 
claw  but  for  the  pegs,  which  injure 
and  reduce  them  in  weight,  for  they 
soften,  and  become  fatigued,  and 
thus  lose  much  of  their  creamy 
delicacy ;  in  foci  they  become  Ua&i, 
as  it  were,  and,  in  a  measure,  fiEided. 
And  although  here  and  there  a 
robust  lobster  of  mature  age  and 
good  constitution  may  endure  and 
deceive  the  most  acute  observer  of 
their  merits,  they  rarely  long  re- 
main so,  and  never  regain  the 
energy  and  firmness  of  flesh  which 
they  possess  when  first  taken  from 
their  native  element.  They  have, 
alas!  only  to  submit  calmly  to  their 
fate,  which  means  be  boiled  aJive, 
sold,  and  eaten. 

Now  I  must  admit  that  I  know 
of  few  ordeals  more  disagreeable 
than  that  of  dining  alone.  Sooner 
would  I  undergo  the  detestable 
nuisance  of  dining  with  a  million- . 
aire,  who,  for  the  most  part,  believes 
that  money  makes  a  gentleman,  and 
carries  with  it  the  innumerable  vir- 
tues necessary  to  create  that  plea- 
santest  of  companions— save  a  lady 
— ^both  rare.  A  millionaire  may 
become  so  in  an  hour,  and  be  beg- 
gared in  another.  A  gentleman  of 
high  breeding  by  nature  or  birtii 
may  become  a  beggar,  but  he  never 
loses  caste.  On  tiie  other  hand,  I 
would  almost  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  in  life — that  of 
enjoying  an  artistical  repast,  with 
genius  displayed  on  and  around  the 
table  in  a  limited  amount  of  dishes 
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aad  guests— is  too  oSaeaa.  oonveried 
into  an  unpardonable,  insnffeiable 
annoyance  uy  bad  cooking;  and 
certainly  I  should  nerer  have  pen- 
ned these  chapters,  large* and  valu- 
able as  I  know  the  subject  is  to  the 
world  in  eveiy  sense,  were  it  not  that 
that  I  desired,  at  idl  events,  eveiy 
reader  of  'London  Society'  should 
be  well  instructed  in  the  gastro- 
nomical  merits  of  the  lobster,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  share  with  me  its 
many  imquestionable  excellences. 

A  lobGJsr  taken  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  whose  tideless  waters 
appear  to  want  that  saline  freshness 
necessary  to  bring  its  flesh  to  per- 
fection, has  always  been  to  me 
'Hobson's  choice' — ^that  is,  I  eat  it 
when  I  cannot  get  another.  But 
the  selection  of  a  lobster  is  the 
study  of  a  life,  which  requires  prac- 
tice of  the  eye,  fine  discrinunatioD, 
gastronomic  art,  and  acuteness  of 
taste.  Let  me,  however,  lead  you 
to  some  spots  teeming  with  un- 
paralleled natural  beauties  in  our 
own  little  island,  with  which  I  am 
practically  acquainted,  and  which  I 
love  full  well,  where  the  fish  may 
be  had  to  perfection,  with  all  the 
otlier  enjoyments  ofiE^red  to  an  ob- 
ser^ng  mind  and  a  lover  of  God's 
glorious  works.  You  will  there  get 
fresh  air  and  exercise  conducive  to 
happiness  and  appetite,  and  a  good 
digestion,  which  gives  health,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  scenery  and  out- 
door recreations,  and  be  permitted 
to  eat  your  lobster  in  every  phase 
of  exceUency,  combined  with  little 
expense;  no  nightmaze,  but  calm, 
refreshing  sleep  induced  by  nual 
and  intellectual  pleasures.  Gome 
•with  me,  I  say— 1  invite  you  to  a 
lobster  salad— «mid  scenes  of  the 
feurest  in  all  the  blush  of  ]oYe^ 
autumn  tints.  It  mattereth  little 
whether  we  proceed  at  first  to  the 
Hampshire  coast— the  lobsters,  as 
the  prawns  of  Christ  Church,  are 
lenowned.  "We  will  thence  on- 
wvrds  to  Bournemouth,  and  lutving 
traversed  a  portion  of  England's 
coast  southwards,  settle  down  for  a 
week  at  the  little  rural  hostelry 
called  the  'Car^  Arms,'  at  Bablu- 
combe  Bay,  near  Torquay.  There 
you  look  forth  from  your  window 
on  the  ocean's  grand  expanse^  with 


the  lively  coast  ot  Devonia— em- 
biacmg  Teignmoutii,  Dawlish,  Ex- 
mouth,  with  Sidmouth  in  the  &r 
distance — on  your  left,  aad  the 
glorious  Gpeo.  sea  faefoie  you,  in 
which  malutinally  you  enseonco 
youzseli^  uid,  beneath^  the  calm, 
bright,  rocky,  aud  charming  httle 
bay  called  BabbiocHube,  from  wludi 
you  may  witness,  ere  you  break&st, 
the  lobster-pots  taken  from  the 
briny  water,  and  with  your  own 
hand  select  tiae  crustacean  animal — 
being  cajEBfni  of  its  claws— on  whose 
nutritious  flesh  you  purpose  to  in- 
dulge, while  the  fair  oompaidoii  of 
your  holiday  trip — ^for  female  society 
is  always  acceptable  under  such  cir- 
cumstanoes — in  her  light  but  ^e- 
gant  costume  of  bnigfat  summer- 
time, wanders  like  a  fairy  into  Hie 
modest  hostelry  garden,  and  with 
her  delicate  hand  cuts  from  its  stem 
the  crisp  and  yellow-tinged  lettuce 
which  feims  the  luscious  salad  of 
the  afternoon  or  evening  repast; 
while  each  morning  as  you  rise  you 
hear  the  lowing  of  the  cows  in  the 
neighbouring  pastures,  which  pro- 
duce the  cream  necessary  for  the 
perfect  melange  of  condiments  which 
produce  the  appetizing  sauce  of  i]ie 
salad  itsell 

In  other  days,  that  gem  of  oar 
ocean,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  waa  a  spot; 
par  exodtcMe,  selected  for  lobster 
indulgences;  and  as  fur  as  tbe 
charming  little  hostelries  of  Shank- 
lin,  Bonchuich,  V-entnor  (fresh- 
water bi^)  are  oonoemed,  as  alao 
a  place  called  (f<»merly  at  least) 
Crab-Kington,  and  various  otibar 
fi|x>ts  where,  as  fer  as  natural  beau- 
ties are  concerned,  man,  in  hn 
eagerness  to  improve,  and  hia 
eagemess  for  gain— whidi  means  to 
destroy— -not  having  quite  frilfifled 
his  mission,  there  are  still  varioia 
chaims  to  be  met  wii^  o&Dng 
calm  retreats  to  the  side,  fresh  air 
of  the  puresi;  and  delightful  sum- 
mer  pursuits  of  the  i^^ssuitest,  fer 
from  the  noise  and  exaitement  of 
liie  great  Babylon.  And  it  waa— 
but,  alas !  no  longer  is— that  at  one 
and  aU  of  these  lov^y  f^)ots  ia 
otiiar  di^s  shell-fish  of  all  dascE^ 
lions  were  to  be  had  in  abundaaoa 
in  all  their  natural  exoeUenoe  and 
perfectioaL     But  now— and  I  d»- 
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pkie  to  wzite  it— thoagb  Beronia 
and  crnstacea  stand  their  ground 
t(4erably  profosely— flave  oq  rare 
oooasiGiig  where  good  laek  or  a 
fadbe  enables  you  to  procure  a 
lobster,  or,  in  diplonuttic  kngoage, 
when  doable  its  former  ptioe  in- 
duces a  fishemum  to  spare  yon  a 
lobster— you  voold  imagine  ihat 
the  gloriouB  sea  which  la^es  the 
island  had  ceased  to  produce  them. 
And  why?  No  sooner  does  this 
admirable  shell-fiah  quit  its  native 
eilement,  or,  I  should  probably  say, 
its  breeding-ground,  than  it  finds 
its  way  by  thousands,  packed  in 
seaweed,  across  the  nanow  chan- 
nel which  divides  the  island  firom 
Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  thence 
13aBy  are  sent  by  railway  to  the  Lon- 
don and  the  inland  markets  for  the 
benefit  of  tiie  inward  man  of  those 
who  reside  in  great  cities.  Bail- 
ways,  and  steamboats,  and  steam- 
Swer  have  efifocted  all  this.  Do  not 
I  me  be  uncivil,  and  say  confound 
them,  fiir  they  are  unquestionably 
agceei^le  timengervers ;  but  if  re- 
|ort  speak  truly,  railways  are  about 
to  do  mr  more  injury  to  tlie  beauti- 
fnl  island  than  that  of  taking  away 
all  tbeir  lobsters,  by  tearing  up  ^e 
land  v^iere  hitherto  the  myrtle  and 
liKKlodendron  have  flourished  as 
they  flourish  at  few  other  places, 
and  at  few  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  cutting  liirough  the  lovely 
works  of  nature  finr  tiiie  benefit  (ht 
nun  of  commercial  iqwculators,  who 
have  already  claimed  the  lobsters, 
ay,  and  ihe  crabs  and  the  prawns 
abo. 

Wen  do  I  recoQeet,  in  the  cheer- 
fid  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  was 
wont  to  rise  with  the  sun  during 
the  yoys  of  the  holidays  in  bdlliant 
sommer-time,  towel  in  hand,  to 
mail  down  what  ia  called  Shaziklin 
Chine— BOW  the  resort  of  half  the 
amiable  commercial  gentlemen  of 
Lmdon— to  phmge  into  the  deli- 
eioas  ocean  on  the  soft  sands  of 
that^charming  bay,  equal  in  puriity, 
if  not  surpassing  any  other  in 
the  world.  The  refreshing  matu- 
tinal bath  over,  ten  minutes'  con- 
verse with  one  Prouton,  who  i^ill 
lives,  but  not  to  catch  lobsters — 
the  most  moderate  outlay  produced, 
without  bargaining  or  persuasion. 


lobsters  heavy  and  well  flavoured, 
of  fenude  gender  the  best,  fresh  from 
their  native  waters,  to  be  forthwith 
immensed  in  a  pot  of  cold  sea-water, 
and  boiled.  The  very  recollection 
of  those  lobster-breakfiasts,  with  a 
sixteen-year-okl  appetite,  has  ever 
since  caused  me  to  love  this  crusta- 
cean food,  and  that  love,  engen- 
dered ratiier  than  weakened  by 
much  travel  and  constant  contact 
with  the  most  refined  gastronomy, 
rightly  appreciated,  and  discreetly 
enjoyed,  instead,  as  some  would 
believe,  of  inducing  a  gross  pro- 
pensity, has  only  caused  me  to  lode 
on  gastronomicfd  art,  as  connected 
with  the  lobster,  as  human  food, 
and  all  other  foods,  rather  as  a 
refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
otherwise,  which  in  delicate  minds 
only  can  attain  to  fall  perception. 
With  these  sentiments  I  feel  that 
the  benefit  I  am  now  conferring  on 
the  readers  of  '  London  Society '  is 
worthy  of  all  gratitude  on  their 
part 

Alas!  these  lobster  -  feasts  at 
Shanklin,  Yentnor,  and  Black  Gang 
Chine  pass  across  the  memory  as 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  past,  never 
to  recur.  Those  delicious  lobster 
salads  mixed  by  fail  hands  on  the 
greensward  beneath  luxuriant  foli- 
age, with  distant  views  of  the 
spariding  ocean,  speckled  over  with 
white  sails,  live  only  as  pictures  of 
Watteau:  liie  scenes  retain  their 
pleasant  outlines  on  the  brain  as  in 
the  heart—the  ftet  is  no  longer 
attainable. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  I 
was  induced,  during  a  pleasant 
month  oi  early  autumn,  once  more 
to  visit  some  charming  spots,  so 
sacred  in  memory  as  the  joyous 
scenes  of  my  boyl^od,  in  this  k>vely 
Isle  of  Wi^t— a  visit  I  never  can 
regret— never  forget;  but  in  so  &r 
to  deplore  tiie  miserable  changes  I 
beheld  all  around  and  about  me — 
painfrd  to  all  lovers  of  natnre—inti- 
nilly  and  inexpressibly  regr^fuL 
Yentnor  rivals^Brighlon  in  the  num- 
ber of  houses,  expense  of  living,  and 
beats  it  out  of  the  field  in  what  may 
be  vulgarly  termed  liberty  of  the 
subject— which  simply  means  low- 
bred vulgariiy— and  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth.    Thus  the  butcher  who 
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levels  in  his  gains  &om  those  he 
insults,  scaroely  deigns  to  cut  a 
mutton  chop  for  a  simple  lady  or 
gentleman,  or  a  greengrocer  to  sell 
a  cabbage. 

But  let  me  pass  over  these  puerile 
disagreeables  and  return  to  crusta- 
cean converse.  All  the  lobsters 
caught  at  the  places  I  have  named 
are  now  sent  to  London.  The  morn- 
ing subsequent  to  my  arrival  in  Yent- 
nor  I  called  at  a  fishmonger's  shop, 
not  very  splendidly  appointed,  and 
ventured  very  civilly  to  ask  if  he  had 
any  lobsters  or  crabs,  mackerel  or 
whiting,  taking  it  for  granted  they 
were  to  be  had  as  abundantly  as  of 
yore ;  and  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward, I  confess,  as  I  travelled  west- 
ward, to  a  renewal  of  those  delidons 
lobster-claws  and  thighs  which,  at  a 
former  period  of  my  life,  I  had  en- 
joyed in  such  excellence  ^d  abimd- 
ance.  Indeed,  I  had  been  half  in- 
clined to  bring  a  hamper  of  crisp 
lettuces  from  my  home  garden,  and 
a  bottle  of  cayenne  from  Morell's. 
With  some  difficulty  I  obtained  a 
reply,  which  came  with  half  a  grin 
at  my  ignorance.  'We  have  none 
at  present;  if  you  call  about  mid- 
day (I  had  gone  forth  in  early  fresh- 
ness of  morning)  maybe  we  may 
have  some  lobsters  and  salmon.' 
This  was  the  end  of  the  London  sea- 
son. I  had  eaten  salmon  daily  for  a 
month  past,  and  now  had  come  to 
Yentnor  to  be  offered  more.  '  Shall 
I  send  you  a  fish  ?'  said  the  man.  I 
thanked  him  courteously,  as  I  ima- 
gined, declining  the  salmon ;  and  in 
my  dullness  observing  that  twelve 
was  a  late  hour  for  the  fishermen  to 
come  in.  '  Fishermen  come  in !'  he 
replied;  'why,  we  never  gets  no 
fish  of  no  sort  here,  save  a  few  crabs 
or  whiting  pout  It  all  goes  to  South- 
ampton and  Lunnon,  and  returns  by 
the  train  to  Portsmouth,  and  then 
by  coach  to  Yentnor.  The  lobsters 
are  all  bought  up  for  the  Lunnon 
market  before  they  be  caught;  we 
never  gets  any  here,  save  they 
comes  from  Norway.' 


I  turned  away  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
gust. 

Nevertheless,  not  wishing  to  be 
done  out  of  my  lobster  salad,  the 
day  being  charming^I  wish  some 
of  the  English  grumblers  about 
climate  would  travel  as  I  have,  and 
find  out  that  it  is  the  best  in  the 
world— -I  hired  a  carriage  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  lighted  my  Havannah, 
and,reclming  on  the  cushions,  drove 
to  Shanklin—the  lovely  Shanklin  of 
my  boyhood's  dreams — determined, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  whether 
Prouton  still  lived,  and  if  he  lived, 
whether  he  caught  lobsters.  Ar- 
rived, I  looked  around  me :  Nature's 
beauties  still  held  their  sway.  The 
little  church,  embosomed  in  trees, 
where,  in  my  earliest  youth,  I  had 
knelt  beside  a  beloved  parent,  was 
happily  untouched.  The  roses  and 
honeysuckle  still  clustered  on  many 
a  cottage  door.  But,  alas!  Shanklin 
of  to-day  and  the  Shanklin  as  I  had 
known  it  were  as  much  alike  as  St. 
Petersburgh  and  PortsmoutL  For 
an  hour  I  rambled  amid  scenes  onoe 
so  fEuniliar,  now  as  it  were  utterly 
unrecognizable,  ere  I  found  the 
domicile  wherein  my  summer  holi- 
days were,  for  three  or  four  years,  so 
joyfully  passed— so  encased  was  it  in 
trim  shrubberies  and  overgrown 
trees — ^so  surrounded  by  cockney 
'willas.'  At  last  I  made  my  way 
down  the  Chine,  which  is  still  a  chine 
in  natural  beauty,  though  man  has 
done  his  utmost,  in  bis  miserable 
vanity  and  desire  for  gain,  to  embel- 
lish thai  And  at  li^t  I  found  the 
little  hostelry  of  other  days  half  way 
down  to  its  lonely  shore;  and,  ah  1 
—joy  as  I  had  known  and  seen  in 
days  past — rosy  lobsters  lay  in  a 
dish  on  a  bench  by  the  house.  At 
once  I  seized  my  prey;  but,  alas! 
they  were  two  small  and  nuserable 
specimens  of  the  crustacean  tribe. 
On  inquiring  for  larger  ones,  the 
reply  was  'These  are  all  we  now 
get ;  the  good  ones  are  sent  to  Lon- 
don.' 


{To  he  continued.) 
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rmay  be  fhat  eome  fnture  Dar- 
win in  his  great  work  on  So- 
ciology will  endeayonr  to  indicate  the 
origin  of  claases,  institating  a  theory 
of  natnial  selection  by  which  the 
Tarioos  ordeis  in  the  great  scheme 
of  dvilization  are  continually  deve- 
loped, nntil  the  pristine '  cad/  whose 
latoit  instincts  only  suffice  for  the 
continuation  of  his  daily  wants, 
rises  by  not  easily  perceptible  gra- 
dations to  the  snnunit  of  mundane 
amlntion,  and  curls  his  ambrosial 
whiten  in  the  roseate  atmosphere 
of  undoubted  swelldom. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  developments  so 
rapid  that  the  ordinary  inquirer  has 
imagined  he  has  discovered  the 
material  process  by  which  the 
chimges  in  such  individual  condi- 
tions have  been  effected.  Some 
bold  theorists,  standing,  as  it  were, 
on  the  margin  of  the  science,  have 
judged,  with  the  ancient  alchemists, 
that  the  same  operations  which 
^ected  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances into  gold  led  still  farther, 
and  by  a  more  subtie  process,  to 
the  discovery,  within  the  same  ele- 
ments, of  the  means  by  which  the 
gold  itself  should  be  refined  into  an 
auriferous  elixir  conferring  upon 
its  fortunate  possessor  those  charms 
and  graces  necessary  to  his  entrance 
into  '  life,'  and  enabling  him  to  pass 
unchallenged  the  grim  sentinels  who 
guard  the  threshold  of  society. 

W^  merely  speculative  opinions, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  present  stage  of 
inquiry,  awaiting  the  Man  and  the 
Book  which  shall  profess  to  clew 
up  the  scattered  ravellings  of  ob- 
servation into  a  less  tangled  skein 
of  thought,  scarcely  more  need  be 
done  than  patiently  to  collect  ex- 
amples of  such  species  as  are  known 
to  be  separate  links  in  the  great 
social  chain,  and  £uthfully  to  note 
their  instincts,  habitudes,  and  pecu- 
liarities. Thus  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  truth,  we  may  humbly 
regard  ourselves  as  the  apprentices 
who,  having  prepared  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  great  scientific  kitchen. 


leave  the  more  sublime  combina- 
tions to  the  illustrious  ehtf,   who 
with  consummate  dexterity  unites 
them   into   an  harmonious  whole. 
The  great  tradesman  class  of  the 
community  presents  so  many  varie 
ties  that  it  is  only  possible  to  desig 
nate  a  few  of  the  individuals  who 
characterize  its  broad  division  int 
8|)ecies,  aod  as  a  general  represent 
ative  of  that  'nation  of  shopkeepers' 
who  stood,  a  solid  rampart  of  fleeli 
and  blood,  against  Imperial  despot- 
ism, and  so  moved  its  fear  even 
more  than  its  scorn,  we  accord  the 
parochial  magnate  the  first  place  in 
this  part  of  national  history. 

In  that  massy,  broad  fiice  and 
heavy  jaw  the  First  Napoleon  might 
well  (had  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  type)  have  read  a  determination 
which  was  akin  to  his  own,  but  the 
more  doggedly  inflexible,  inasmuch 
as  it  set  itself  to  the  protection  of 
the  till,  which  would  have  been 
emptied  of  its  last  guinea  rather 
than  it  should  be  unlocked  by  un- 
authorized hands.  That  is  to  say^ 
by  hands  not  authorized  by  Magna 
Gharta,  the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  British 
Constitution,  and  that  combination 
and  reflection  of  all  these,  known  as 
the  Vestry. 

A  representative  of  this  dass  may 
be  discovered  in  any  quarter  of  Lon- 
don from  Shoreditch  to  South  Ken- 
sington; but  whatever  may  be  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged 
(say  the  oil,  tallow-chandlery,  and 
Italian  line),  he  is  generally  found 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  meet: 
at  some  point  where  squares  run 
into  back  streets,  or  broad  streets 
diverge  to  shabby  and  dilapidated 
backgrounda 

Here,  or  in  localities  inhabited 
only  by  shopkeepers,  and  poor  but 
ready-money  customers,  he  grows 
in  substance;  waiting,  if  need  be, 
until  his  anticipated  honours  come 
upon  him,  and  he  is  requested  to 
stand  for  churchwarden,  overseer, 
or  chairman  of  the  local  board. 

This  has  been  his  great  ambition, 
secretiy  cherished  since  his  boyhood 
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at  the  parochial  school  of  Saint 
Candlewick  the  Less;  and  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  such  a 
station  he  biings  a  praetiGal  com- 
mon sense  which  may^  in  a  measure, 
ocxnpensate  for  certain  educational 
defideoeies,  piincipally  afEecting  him 
in  his  oialGvical  dwncter  at  those 
meetings  in  which  he  finds  it  neoes* 
sary  to  assert  his  independenoa 

He  is  nerer  ashamed  of  his  trade 
— ^not  he— and  not  ^being  ashamed, 
be  is  neither  foolishly  servile  nor 
cffenaiTely  independent  to  his  cos- 
tomers.  He  may,  in  the  plemtnde 
of  his  means,  ta£e  a  modest  house  a 
little  way  out  of  town,  but  not  till 
his  son,  if  he  haye  one,  is  able  to 
mind  the  shop,  which  he  will  never 
completely  foisaka  His  'public 
duties'  stand  in  the  plaoe  of  leczear 
tion,  and  to  them  he  brings  all  the 
energy  which  is  no  longer  needed  to 
insure  his  success  in  trade.  His 
maxims  are  three:—'  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy  ;*  '  Business  is  business ;' 
'  and  '  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty/ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  can 
ever  be  brought  to  r^aid  able- 
bodied  paupers  with  much  tolera- 
tion. Th^y  raise  the  rates  and 
occupy  a  space  in  the  Union  which 
was  never  intended  for  them;  bat 
that  apparently  inflexible  and  even 
forbidding  sternness  is  an  expres- 
sicm  of  countenance  necessary  far 
the  production  of  a  salutary  awe  in 
the  pauper  mind.  The  scowl  re- 
laxes not  unfirequently;  and  many 
a  shilling  from  that  shining  fist 
has  helped  the  weak  and  old,  who 
know  uiat  'Master  looks  a  hard 
sort  &  man,'  but  still  that  'his 
heart  ain't  ficir  from  the  right  phoe, 
bless  yer/  Ten  to  one  but  he  sends 
in  half  a  crown's  worth  of  hot  eross- 
buns  on  a  Good  Friday  for  the 
workhouse  children;  and  he  has 
been  known  to  vote  for  their  being 
taken  to  see  the  wonders  ci  Astley's 
travelling  circuB  when  it  pitched  in 
Iho  waste  Md  near  the  Union  yard. 

Perhaps  he  may  be  accused  of 
faking  an  inordinate  pkasoie  in 
addng  abetrase  questions  in  arith- 
metic of  the  hofjB  in  the  achool — 
questions  kss  temble  in  themsalvee 
wan  by  the  portentous  seventy  witiii 
which  he  regards  the  urchin  who 
fiuls  to  pounce  upon  the  ^answer. 


They  are  mostly  of  a  commercial 
nature,  and  refer  to  the  number  of 
herrings  to  be  purchased  for  two- 
pence at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  hidf 
for  three  halfpence,  or  to  eggs  at 
mixed  prices  being  mM  at  the  score, 
to  the  advantage  of  some  astute 
dealer;  but  he  beUeves  in  play,  too, 
and  sees  that  balls  and  tops  aze 
among  the  littie  propertiea  of  the 
Blank  woikhouse  waro. 

It  is  ill  f<»  the  contractor  who 
supines  bad  beef  or  flour  or  pota- 
toes to  the  Union  Board,  of  irbkh 
he  is  a  member.  Even  for  a  Britidi 
pauper  to  be  cheated  out  of  hn 
bwnil  meals  rouses  all  the  lion 
within  him;  and  the  next  vestry 
meeting  will  witness  an  cki^ogbqd 
which  will  make  the  ears  of  the 
fraudulent  purveyor  tingle  again. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  tastes  tiie 
soup,  punches  tne  bread  with  a  ftit 
forefinger,  smells  the  routine  groel, 
and  is  down  upon  every  n^lect  of 
duty  as  an  insult  to  'the  Board.' 
He  is  always  re-elected—as  indeed 
he  well  may  be— for  he  works  haorder 
than  any  otiier  member  of  the  vestiy; 
and  when  he  at  last  retires  into  pri- 
vate life  is  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate  by  the  parishionerB  in  gratefdl 
recognition  of  his  pul^c  services. 

Of  a  rery  difierent  organization  is 
our  friend  the  cheesemonger  in  Hub 
next  street.  No  ambition  beyond 
his  butter-tubs  excites  his  enthn- 
siasm.  He,  too,  is  not  ashamed  of 
his  trade.  Why  should  he  be?  It 
has  never  entered  his  head  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  There  he  is,  a 
cheesemonger  vrith  a  ccanfortable 
connection,— as  much  as  he  cooM 
ever  hope  to  aspire  ta  Should  his 
children  foel  any  hankering  after 
gentility,  he  scarcely  thwarts  tinir 
inclinatiims;  but  it  is  his  qoiman 
that  they  'never  can  make  a  aflQc 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,'  and  he 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  their  at- 
tempts to  sink  the  shop.  Even 
should  his  eldest  son  go  wrong,  and 
become  extravagant,  he  will  bear 
with  him  in  much-enduring  pa- 
tience, so  that  he  is  treated  vrith  any 
decent  respect  But  his  ekkst  bgh 
sddom  does  go  wrong;  he  more  fre- 
quently sticks  to  the  business;  and 
when  he  marries,  which  is  eany  in 
life,  opens  another  establishment  m 
a  distant  goartar  of  the  town.    He 
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is  &i  and  Tiilgur^  no  daiM,  this 
Bum— &t  vitfa  lepletiaii  of  lichp 
Bfcroiig  fimellB  of  eoft  bnttar  laA 
cmmbling  cheese  -and  mellow  baooa 
— luigut  from  lack  of  education, 
from  a  want  of  that  native  foroe  of 
duoacter  which  redeems  hit  fallow- 
tradesmen  of  the  vertry  from  either 
Tulganty  or  meannass;  and  yet, 
struige  to  say,  he  dieri^ieB  a  world 
o[  perhaps  somewhat  unhealthy  sen- 
timent as  he  stands  theve  sleekly 
oleaginoDS.  Whence  came  those 
discs  of  groase  which  have  left  frMDB- 
paient  blots  upon  the  pages  of 
nov^  from  &e  cironlatmg  ubxaxy 
lomid  the  coma:?  Whose  lachiy- 
moee  sniff  is  heard  in  the  seoond 
tier  of  boxes  xm.  the  m^sia  of  the 
sensation  mek)dnyBa? 

The  nnotoons  mo(»B  upon  those 
weQ-won  pages  axe  bat  impres- 
sions of  ttat  soitimental  thumb; 
the  sniif  acoompanieB  the  sigh  which 
heaves  that  labonring  chest  when 
tabs  and  tasters  aie  alike  forgotten. 
There  may  be  somettiing  of  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  in  tins  develop- 
ment of  homan  kindhaesSy  hat  it 
bean  froit  neverthelees,  and  many  a 
larded  shilling  is  pressed  stiddty 
into  fiome  poor  wasted  hand  nnder 
itsmflaenoe. 

At  least  he  is  more  eBtimaMe 
than  the  man  who  fimiito  a  hypo- 
critical denial  of  his  tzade  in  a  sap- 
plementaiy  counting-hoose  railed 
off  from  the  shc^L  Toa  see  his 
pBSsentanfiBt  heve:  his  miaambla 
aBOfbitMn  is  to  be  considerod '  whoie- 
nk;'  and  for  this  pupose  he  cither 
ftff"'nh«»  his  front  window  qMarssiy 
wi&  large  artioles,  or  heaps  it  with 
eoBfrised  mannpifl  of  merauuidize^ 
pretended  eamplee  of  an  enormoos 
stock  below  in  nnfothomaUe  cellars. 
He  is  ne^«r  to  be  seen  behind  the 
oonnter,  and  costamenB  desiring  to 
hold  oanverse  with  him  are  dioeeted 
to  the  oAoe,  where  he  has  in  an^ 
hoA  waitine  to  be  miBtaken  for  a 
British  meruiant 

He  began  life  piobab]y  as  a  jave- 
nilB  deocK  in  some  honse  where  the 
wholesale  had  vealty  saperseded  the 
Aap  trade,  then  rismg  to  ont-door 
dork,  and«  so  in^iVDving  his  know- 
Mge  and  his  ciroomstances,  came 
to  many  some  relation  of '  the  finn/ 
who,  sluffing  his  own  dislfte  of  tiie 
retail^  bioa^t  her  portion  of  six  or 


seiRen  hnndrod  ponods  to  foond  an 
establishment  of  a  mixed  character, 
where  costomers  night  he  served 
with  small  quantities  as  l^fAvonrand 
under  protest^ — the  intended  effect 
prodnoei  beang  an  inipvesBion  that 
tiiey  obtain  better  artides  for  their 
money  at  an  emporinm  wh^e  the 
transactions  were  never  intended  to 
take  place  across  a  eonnter. 

Hie  lives  in  the  8abarbs,th]s  smug 
prc^srietor,  and  drives  to  bosiness  in 
a  neat  dmae,  which,  if  his  affiurs 
are  prosperoos,  he  exchanges  for  a 
broag^am.  Be  aoie  that  his  wifo 
and  daughter  acs  on  visiting  terms 
in  sode^  two  shades  above  their 
own  conditkxD,  flsid^  that  tiiey  con- 
sider trade,  except  in  a  larger  way, 
as  exoeedingiy  degrading— an  opi- 
nion generally  manifested  hy  their 
demeanonr  at  the  shops  in  their 
own  neigfaboorfaood.  The  scm— if 
there  shoald  be  a  aon— may  attend 
to  bvaineBB  in  an  amateor  way, 
diearad  in  the  lart  tailor's  frdiion, 
and  with  hair  sGrapalaasly  parted 
at  the  bade  He  u  an  officer  in 
some  local  rifle  corps,  and  thinks  of 
adopting  some  profession,  a  desire 
often  nipped  in  me  bod  by  the  neoes- 
fisfy  for  ledeeming  lus  eactxantgances 
hj  an  attention  to  the  fruling  con- 
cern, which  flhaies  the  fete  of  many 
oiQier  ediams,  and  is  gzadoaUy  foand 
ont  by  the  pabli& 

If  the  amlation  of  the  wholesale 
retailer  stops  diort  of  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament he  probably  aeo^itB  a  place 
in  the  oorporation,  and  is  known  at 
once  as  a  tioables(Mne  and  some- 
what cantankeroos  mamber  of  the 
mimnily  in  the  Common  Gouidl. 
He  it  is  who  opposes  all  attempts  to 
carry  oat  any  local  improvement  by 
aooaring  the  Bab-oommittees  of  in- 
competency or  mflBmaimg  jobbery. 
gOxmld  IhiihaTO  ihedeeired  ettodt, 
and  a  fresh  committee  be  formed,  of 
which  he  is  diairman,  aome  be&x^ 
imknown  avdiiteet  or  builder  or 
sorveyor  is  btooght  cut  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  genvs  until  oertam  in- 
daeatians  of  his  lelatiansfaip  to  the 
chairman  destR^  the  sweet  illnsion* 
and  iVBolt  in  an  examination  of  the 
aoooants.  Sboold  any  of  tiie  offieers 
or  servants  of  the  Gorpocation  oome 
under  the  iiifl|)edioa  or  exhortation 
of  tiiis  exalted  Aof^eeper,  be  suze 
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his  spiteful  jocnlaiity  tmta  (if  they 
are  weak  or  neryons)  they  are  con- 
fused with  surprise  and  indignation. 
Who  so  sharp  upon  de&mters  as 
he?  Who  so  persistent  in  his  de- 
termination to  keep  everybody  up 
to  his  own  pure  standard  and  gauge 
of  duty?  He  seldom  forgets  the 
slightest  symptom  of  disrespect  in  a 
poor  man,  and  will  meanly  avenge 
himself  at  the  first  opportuni^. 
Some  day,  pei^haps,  the  shutters  of 
the  wholesale-retail  establishment 
are  not  taken  down  at  the  usual 
time— no  brougham  driyes  up  to 
the  door — a  legally  written  an- 
nouncement appears  wafered  to  the 
door-post,  and  another  name  in  the 
Gazette— then  the  plate,  furniture, 
carpets,  pianos,  cellar  of  wine,  library 
of  books,  and  kitchen  utensils  are 
divided  into  lots  at  the  suburban 
-villa— the  horse  and  carriage  are  sold 
by  priyate  contract — the  stock  (a 
scanty  one)  and  fixtures  of  the  shop 
are  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder— and  the  sixteen  feet  of  rails 
and  wainscot  panelling  which  form 
the  office  are  carried  away  by  two 
Jew  dealers  in  a  light  cart. 

A  stiU  lower  specimen  of  the 
shop  kingdom — ^a  representatiye,  in- 
deed, of  the  most  abject  type  of 
trade— is  he  who  has  i  by  his  mean- 
ness and  dishonesiy  brought  trade 
itself  into  disrepute,  as  being  ine- 
vitably associated  with  degrading 
influences  and  miserable,  pet^  theft 
Short  weight,  fsilse  measure,  con- 
stant adulteration,  unscrupulous 
lying,  are  the  attendants  on  his 
commercial  career.  His  ori^  is 
lost  in  obscuriiy,  and  he  hunself 
scarcely  refers  to  his  early  youth, 
except  by  a  sanctimonious  whine,  in 
which  he  profianely  attributes  his 
'humble  successes'  to  Providence. 
He  is  gener^y  ihe  tenant  of  a  new 
shop,  never  properly  finished,  and 
only  miserably  fitted^  situated  in 
suburban  London,  or  in  those 
shabby-genteel  neighbourhoods  in- 
habited by  commercial  clerks,  small 
City  officials,  people  conducting 
obscure  agencies,  or  those  whose  oc- 
cupations are  mysterious  addenda 
to  legal  or  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions. Tolerably  secure  against 
discovery,  and  with  no  particular 
objection  to  let  certain  of  his  cus- 
tomers nm  a  small  account,  he  sells 


the  worst  adulterations  of  his  trade 
(the  grocer's),  and  cogs  his  scales 
boldly.  By  some  mysterious  &sci- 
nation  he  keeps  his  victims  on  his 
books,  and  his  shabby,  hiJf-fur- 
nished  shop  survives  some  others 
of  greater  pretensions  and  display. 
To  open  this  shop  he  has  married  a 
widow  with  two  hundred  pounds 
and  an  unhealthy  child,  or  an  ad- 
vanced spinster  with  a  talent  for 
saving  and  a  small  annuity.  He 
himself  is  as  shabby  as  his  pre- 
mises, and  is  never  completdiy 
washed.  He  deprecates  any  friendly 
and  jocular  allusion  to  his  fraudu- 
lent practices  by  inquiring  what  is 
to  be  done  in  such  times  and  when 
business  is  in  such  a  state.  K  he  oc- 
cupies a  seat  in  the  parish  church  he 
shambles  to  it  as  though  he  sought 
its  shelter  under  protest— as  weU  he 
may— and,  in  short,  mildly  regards 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  a  state  of 
things  with  which  he  has  person- 
ally nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Whatever  else  he  does  he  makes 
money,  and  eking  it  out  by  means 
of  a  building  society,  or  a  loan  so- 
ciety, or  some  other  means  known 
to  such  as  he  as  a  safe  and  secret 
mode  of  operation,  contrives  to  build 
on  some  oy-spot  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood a  few  small  unwholesome- 
looking  houses,  which  he  calls  cot- 
tages, and  lets  out  at  low  rents.  It 
must  be  a  sharp  tenant  who  would 
succeed  in  getting  behindhand  for 
a  quarter ;  and  the  houses  &de  and 
rot  and  ahnost  fiedl  before  he  wiU 
consent  to  repair  theuL  Soon  they 
are  let  out  by  the  week,  on  the 
principle  of  small  profits  and  quick 
returns ;  and  the  artisans  who  rent 
them  repair  the  places  themselves, 
or  let  them  run  to  decay.  From 
this  small  beginning,  however,  he 
goes  on,  and  so  far  prospers  that  he 
may  eventually  become  the  landlord 
of  a  whole  row  of  modem  villas, 
and  wait  upon  his  tenants  for  their 
quarter's  rent  with  a  hang-dog  ser- 
vility which  is  all  his  own.  What 
becomes  of  him  at  last  who  can  tell? 
His  end  is  as  little  known  as  his 
begimiing,  for  he  is  too  low  for  dis- 
grace, and  too  obscure  even  for  in- 
mmy.  A  bad  type  of  a  -^e  species, 
let  us  hope  for  his  final  and  speedy 
extinction. 
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THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


TX7HEN  our  ancestors  by  Act  of 
f  V  Parliament  declared  actors 
and  stage  players  to  be '  rogaes  and 
vagabonds/  it  was  no  doubt  in  the 
idea  that  all  such  persons  led  an 
idle,  dissolute,  and  wandering  life. 
Idleness,  however,  was  what  was 
chiefly  insisted  upon  in  connection 
with  the  occupation  of  play-acting. 
The  player  was  looked  upon  as  a 
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lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  who 
did  not  like  real  work,  and  who, 
consequently,  turned  actor,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  indolent  dispo- 
sition. It  was  supposed,  when  he 
strutted  and  fretted  in  the  high- 
heeled  sock,  or  shufiQed  through 
some  pantomimic  comicality  in  l£e 
low-heeled  buskin,  that  he  was 
amusing   himself  as  much  as   he 
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amnsed  tho  audience.  He  liked  the 
occupation  because  it  was  play,  not 
work.  This  was  the  notion,  not 
only  of  those  who  objected  to  the 
stage,  but  also  of  many  thoughtless 
playgoers  who  never  troubled  them- 
selves to  reflect  ux)on  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  an  actor's  hfe. 

But  actors  are  no  longer  rogues 
and  vagabonds  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
they  no  longer  wander  about  the 
country  and  play  in  sheds  and  bams ; 
and  when  they  die,  they  are  no 
longer  denied  Christian  burial.  Still 
the  rogue  and  vagabond  notion 
largely  prevails  in  the  public  mind. 
Very  few  persons  who  frequent  the 
theatres  have  any  real  notion  of 
what  an  actor's  hfe  really  is.  The 
stage-struck  youth  who  invests  all 
Ms  spare  shillings  in  '  half  price  to 
the  pit,'  draws  invidious  compansons 
between  his  own  occupation  in  the 
shop  or  counting-house  and  that  of 
the  favourite  actor  with  whose  pow- 
eirs  he  is  so  much  smitten.  How  he 
would  like  to  be  an  actor  and  do  all 
those  funny  things  in  the  farce! 
How  much  more  pleasant  than  cast- 
ing up  coliunns  of  figures,  or  serving 
Bilks  and  caUcoesl  How  dehghtful 
to  be  able  to  get  up  at  what  hour 
you  like  in  the  morning ;  to  have  no 
horrid  office  to  go  to ;  to  have  no 
master  to  scold  or  bully  you;  to 
have  nothing  to  do  all  day,  and  then 
to  be  the  admired  of  all  admirers  for 
a  few  bright  hours  at  night! 

The  stage-struoik  youth's  view  of 
an  aotor's  hfe  is  pretty  generally 
flharad  in  by  playgoers  of  a  larger 
growth.  Paterfamilias,  who  haa 
heard  that  Mr.  Thespis  Brown  get9 
his  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  week, 
reflects  bitterly  upon  the  four  or 
five  hundred  a  year,  which  is  all  his 
reward  for  toiling  from  morning  to 
night  in  a  dingy  office  in  the  City. 
Mr.  Thespis  Brown  gets  three  times 
as  much  merely  for  playing— for 
doing  nothing !  When  Paterfamilias 
is  toiling  in  the  City,  Mr.  Thespis 
•Brown  is  walking  about  enjoymg 
himself.  He  has  only  to  put  forth 
a  Httle  exertion  in  the  evening  when 
the  time  comes  for  amusement  and 
gaiety. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  article  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  all  thought- 
less playgoers  of  this  absurd  notion; 


and  if  such  persons  will  only  ac- 
company us  behind  the  scenes  of  an 
actor's  daily  hfe,  we  think  we  shall 
succeed  in  doing  so. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  mere  effort  of 
playing,  which  seems  so  easy  and  so 
pleasant.  A  popular  actor  has  often 
to  perform  in  three  pieces  a  night ; 
or,  what  is  equally  arduous,  in  one 
long  piece,  wliich  lasts  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening.  In  either  case 
he  has  to  arrive  at  the  theatre  by 
half-past  six.  His  work  begins  fall 
half  an  hour  before  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  One  of  the  first  unpleasant 
things  he  has  to  do— and  particu- 
larly unpleasant  at  that  hour  of  the 
day— is  to  shave  himself;  or,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  to  submit 
himself  to  be  shaved  by  another. 
Now  as  an  actor  must  not  wear 
whiskers,  or  even  a  moustache,  Y^ 
has  a  great  deal  of  cheek  and  chin 
to  flhave,*and  consequentiy  in  his 
case  the  area  of  torture  is  enlarged 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  But 
the  disagreeable  operation  is  neoes- 
lary  even  if  it  should  have  already 
been  performed  at  the  natural  shav- 
ing hour.  This  is  an  axiom  of  the 
dressing-room—*  The  human  face 
will  not  take  paint  until  it  is  shaved.'' 
We  might  add  another — '  The  human 
face  will  not  take  paint  until  it  is 
wajshed/  So,  to  begin  with,  the  actor 
has  to  shave  and  wafih.  Then  he  has 
to  denude  himself  of  the  garments  of 
every-day  life— even  to  the  yery 
shirt— and  indue  himself  in  other 
garments,  which  in  too  mai^r  cases 
have  been  worn  by  others,  and  are,  in 
general,  hot,  stuny,  and  uncomfort- 
able. This  done,  he  has  io  seat  Um- 
self  in  a  ohair,  and  hare  his  &oe 
painted  by  a  dresser.  Now  there 
are  some  things  about  making  up 
the  face  which  are  the  most  difi&eBS- 
ing  which  can  happen  to  a  man  who 
possesses  any  sense  of  dignify,  or 
entertains  any  respect  for  nis  per- 
son. To  be  floured  with  a  powder- 
puff  is  pleasant  enough;  there  is 
nothing  very  objectionable  in  having 
rouge  put  on  your  cheeks  with  a 
hare's  foot;  you  may  even  submit 
with  patience  to  be  wrinkled  with 
Indian  ink ;  but  what  do  yon  ima- 
gine are  the  feelings  of  a  man  when 
his  nose  (with  the  view  of  having  a 
piece  of  pink  cottonwool  stuck  upon 
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it)  is  being  danbed  over  with  melted 
glue,  as  if  it  were  the  leg  of  a  stool 
or  the  knob  of  a  drawer !  Imagine 
the  process  going  still  farther,  and 
the  contents  of  the  glne  pot  being 
smeared  over  yonr  eyebrows^  in 
order  to 'secure  tiie  adhesion  of  two 
tofts  of  crape  hair.  Nothing  but 
actual  experience  conld  give  you 
any  conception  of  the  delightful 
sensation  which  ensues  when  the 
glue  becomes  dry,  and  yon  can 
neither  shnt  your  mouth  nor  wink 
your  eyes.  If  we  had  an  enemy, 
and  were  vindictive,  we  should  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  stand  over 
him  and  taunt  him  with  his  degraded 
condition  when  he  is  having  his 
nose  ^lued.  Pulling  that  organ, 
piunchmg  it,  tweaking  it,  are  nothing 
— nothing  to  gluing  it ! 

And  now  for  the  wig — ^that  nasty, 
greasy,  stufiy  thing  that  smells  so  of 
earth,  and  death,  and  mould.  Mr. 
Clarbson  may  tell  you  that  it  is  new 
and  has  never  been  worn ;  but  you 
know  better.  There  is  the  mark  of 
a  head  inside  ii  Whose  head? 
whose  hair?  Still,  on  it  mnst  go, 
and  before  the  actor  has  adjusted  it 
to  his  satis&ction,  the  call-boy  is  at 
the  dressing-room  door  with  'Mr. 
Thespis  Brown  called/  And  away 
Mr.  Thespis  rushes,  down  stairs,  or 
np,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  plunges 
upon  the  stage  without  having  a 
moment  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts. 

Nothing  seems  so  easy  or  so  nsr 
toral  as  a  well  -  sustained  conver- 
sation on  the  stage.  It  is  just  what 
we  do  in  ordinary  life.  But  then 
let  any  one  imagine  having  to  repeat 
night  after  night  the  same  words 
with  the  same  looks  and  gestures. 
This  is  a  very  different  thmg.  An 
answer  to  a  speech  on  the  stage  is 
not  suggested  by  the  speech  itself, 
but  by  the  last  few  words  of  it,  viz. 
the  '  cue,'  The  actor  has  to  watch 
for  this  cue ;  to  fill  up  the  time  nar 
turally,  until  it  comes,  and  then  to 
strike  in  with  the  right  response. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  a  me- 
chanical process  —  a  process,  too, 
which  is  a  constant  drag  upon  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  actors.  The 
takingup  of  cues  at  the  right  moment, 
and  the  regulation  of  action,  gesture, 
and  position  are  all  going  on  simul- 


taneously with  the  act  of  expresision 
and  embodiment  Don't  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine,  my  good  sir,  that 
that  ix)pular  favourite  in  petticoats 
is  marjdng,  and  making  a  note  of, 
your  handsome  &ce  in  the  stalls 
while  she  is  going  through  her  part 
She  doesn't  see  you,  or  anybody  else. 
Her  mind  is  too  much  on  the  stretch 
to  do  anything  but  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  scene.  There  are 
very  few  actors  who  ever  get  rid  of 
a  feehng  of  nervousness  while  they 
are  before  the  public.  With  most 
of  them  the  enactment  of  a  part  is 
an  exciting,  exhausting  ordeal,  which 
nothing  but  the  applause  of  the 
public  enables  them  to  go  through. 
We  believe  that  the  surest  way  to 
kill  an  actor  would  be  for  his  au- 
diences to  conspire  for  a  night  or 
two  not  to  applaud  him.  Applause 
is  the  food  upon  which  he  lives.  If 
it  were  withheld  for  any  length  of 
time  he  would  sink  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

The  very  smallest  farce  entails 
real  work  upon  those  who  take  a 
prominent  partj  in  it ;  but  when  an 
actor  plays  in  throe  pieces  during 
the  evening,  the  labour  he  has  to 
undergo  multiplies  upon  him  in  a 
manner  that  is  little  suspected  by 
those  who  see  him  only  on  the  stage. 
We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Thespis 
Brown  has  played  that  part,  for  the 
proper  embodiment  of  which  ho 
glued  his  nose  and  his  eyebrows. 
Well;  the  curtain  no  sooner  falls 
than  he  rushes  away  to  his  room  to 
dress  for  the  next  piece.  But  before 
he  dresses  he  has  to  undress.  It  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  toss 
oflf  a  wig,  while  he  is  tossing  off  a 
glass  of  barley  water— and  ttiere  is 
no  great  diflSculty  in  getting  rid  of 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons — 
noayhap  a  doublet  and  hose — but  it 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  agree- 
able a  task  to  take  off  a  cotton  wool 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  crape  hair  eye- 
brows. Glue  is  a  very  adhesive 
substance,  and  when  dry  is  very 
obstinate,  and  if,  without  the  aid  of 
warm  water,  you'attempt  to  take  off 
a  false  nose  stuck  on  by  its  agency, 
the  probability  is  that  you  will  t^ 
off  a  portion  of  the  real  nose  with 
it  So  Mr.  Thespis  Brown  has  to 
soak  his  nose  and  eyebrows  in  hot 
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water  and  then  scrape  them  I  Again 
he  has  to  powder  and  paint  his  jb.ce 
— possibly  this  time  to  glue  on  a 
moustache— again  to  put  on  a  wig 
and  get  into  a  suit  of  uncomfortable 
clothes,  and  once  more,  by  the  time 
he  is  dressed,  i^e  inexorable  call- 
boy  is  at  the  door  with  —  '  Mr. 
Thespis  Brown  called/  A  second 
time  the  actor,  in  a  new  character, 
with  new  words  to  8x>eak,  and  new 
action  to  follow  out,  appears  before 
the  delighted  pubhc.  How  Httle  do 
we  think  of  the  hurried  and  uncom- 
fortable process  of  making-up  to 
which  he  has  been  submitting  him- 
self in  his  dressing-room  during  the 
short  wait  between  the  pieces !  Ima- 
gine all  this  rented  a  third  time ! 
If  any  one  fimcies  that  it  is  light, 
pleasant  work,  let  him  call  upon 
Mr.  Thespis  Brown  any  night  about 
half-past  eleyen  and  see  him  in  his 
dressing-room.  There  he  sits,  panir 
ing  and  exhausted,  like  an  animal 
that  has  been  hunted,  submitting 
liimself  helplessly  to  the  hands  of 
his  dresser.  On  the  chairs  around 
will  be  seen  three  sets  of  under- 
clothing, shirts,  Ac,  all  wet  through, 
as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the 
washing-tub.  They  have  come  ofT 
the  actor's  back!  And  now  for  the 
fourth  time  he  has  to  moke  a  change, 
and  indue  himself  in  the  garments 
of  private  life.  What,  think  you,  is 
an  actor  fit  for  after  all  this  work  ? 
You  go  home  after  the  play  and 
eujoy  your  supper,  and  possibly  sit 
up  for  an  hour  or  two  talking  over 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  The 
man  who  has  been  amusing  you  is 
'  dead-beat,'  and  rolls  into  bed  the 
moment  he  can  reach  his  home. 

'  Ah !  but  next  morning  he  can 
lie  to  what  hour  he  likes,  and  then 
he  has  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
enjoy  himseUl* 

Well,  considering  that  at  night 
he  works  as  hard  as  any  paviour  or 
excavator  for  six  consecutive  hours, 
he  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  ease 
and  leisure  during  the  day.  But  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  he  can 
calculate  upon  any  such  indulgence. 
In  country  theatres,  where  the  pieces 
are  changed  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  the  actor  must  work  both 
night  and  day.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  a  country  actor 


on  coming  off  the  stage  at  midnight 
to  receive  a  new  part  of  twenty  or 
ihhtj  lengths,  which  he  is  required 
to  study  and  learn  before  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  A  rehearsal  of  the 
piece  is  called  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  by  that  time  he 
must  have  mastered  the  words  and 
business.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sit  up  all  night  and  study ; 
and  then,  when  he  has  snatched  an 
hour  or  two's  sleep,  he  must  hurry 
off  to  the  theatre  to  rehearse. 

In  London,  where  the  pieces  are 
not    changed    so   frequently,  and 
where  the  average  run  of  a  drama  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  nights,  the  work 
is  not|  so  heavy ;  but  still  it  is  &r 
heavier  than  t^e  public  have  any 
idea  o£    Although  a  piece  may  run 
for  weeks,  and  even  months,  the 
manager  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
something  new  in  preparation  in 
case  of  a  sudden  falling  off  in  his 
business.    It  often  happens  that  the 
moment  a  new  piece  is  launched 
another  is  immemately  put  in  re- 
hearsal; and  not  unfrequently  this 
second  piece,  after  it  has  been  re- 
hearsed for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  is, 
through  some  accident  or  necessity, 
withdrawn   to   make   room  for  a 
third.     Here,  then,  is  heavy  day 
work  for  the  actor — to  say  nothing 
of  the  ever-recurring  rehearsal  of 
farces  and  interludes.    But  even  if 
there  were  no  such  things  as  le^ 
hearsals,  and  plays  could  be  acted 
without  any  preparation  whatever, 
the  actor  must  still  walk  about  town 
with  a  heavy  log  of  responsibility 
dragging  at  his  heels.     It  would 
not  cause  a  vast  amoimt  of  incon- 
venience if  a  shop  or  an  office  were 
not  opened  at  ten  in  the  morning; 
but  tne  curtain  of  a  theatre  must 
rise  at  seven  precisely,  or  the  public 
wiU  insist  on  knowing  the  reason 
why  not     So  it  is  necessary  that 
the  actor  should  arrive  at  the  theatre 
'punctual  to  his  time.'    The  dread 
of  being  late  is  constantly  haunting 
him;   and   for   this   reason  he  is 
afraid  to  take  a  little  run  out  of 
town,  to  sit  down  to  a  late  dinner, 
or    to   engage    in    aiiy  absorbing 
amusement   as   the   time  for   the 
opening  of  the  theatre  approaches. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  an  actor 
should  be  within  call  in  case  of  any 
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sadden  necessifcy  for  altering  the 
nighfs  programme.  This  entails 
npon  all  actors  the  duty  of  looking 
at  the  bills  regularly  every  morning 
as  soon  as  they  are  published.  It 
will  ^not  save  an  actor  from  being 
fined  if  he  protest  that  he  looked 
at  the  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers. The  manager  will  sternly 
reply— 

'  Sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  look  at 
the  bills  of  the  theatre.' 

Eehearsing  is  very  tedious,  weari- 
some, and  vexatious  work.    Let  us 

peep  into  the  Theatre  Koyal , 

where  they  are  now  preparing  a 
great  sensation  drama.  The  piece 
has  been  read  by  the  author,  and 
the  actors  and  actresses  are  assem- 
bled on  the  Btage  to  compare  parts. 
This  is  the  first  step  of  the  process. 
The  actors  simply  read  over  their 

Cone  with  another  to  see  that 
have  been  correctly  copied. 
Thfs  is  a  very  necessary  prelimi- 
nary, as  the  copying  of  parts  is  a 
task  of  some  difficult,  and  is  rarely 
performed  with  complete  accuracy. 
£ach  X)art  contains  only  the  words 
spoken  by  the  actor  to  whom  it 
belongs,  and  the '  cues '  of  his  inter- 
locutors. The  parts  are  copied  in 
the  following  manner: — 

' . lamented,  long-lost 

Box?' 

'lam.' 


lam.' 


cruelly  deceived.' 


'  Ha!  then  you  are  Cox?' 

* 1  auL' 

'  I  heard  of  it.  I  congratulate 
you — ^I  give  you  joy !  And  now  I 
think  ril  go  and  take  a  stroll.' 

' your  intended!' 

*  My  intended  I  You  mean  your 
intended.' 

* yours!' 

*  How  caii  she  be  my  intended 
now  that  I  am  drowned  ?' 

This  is  a  passage  from  Mr.  Box's 
part  The  same  passage  in  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cox  would  run  thus : — 

* And  Ramsgate. 

*  It  must  be  she!  And  you,  sir, 
you  are  Box— the  lamented,  long- 
lost  Box?' 

' lam.' 

'  And  I  was  about  to  marry  the 

interesting  creature  you  so  cruelly 

deceived.' 
t you  are  Cox?' 


take  a  stroll.' 

'  No,  you  don't !  I'll  not  lose 
sight  of  you  till  I've  restored  you  to 
the  arms  of  your  intended.' 

' your  intended.' 

'  No,  sir,  yours.' 

' 1  am  drowned.' 

'  You're  no  such  thing,  sir ;  and 
I  prefer  presenting  you  to  Penelope 
Ann.' 

The  few  words  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  are  what  are  called  the  '  cues ;' 
and  occasionally,  when  an  actor  has 
not  heard  the  piece  read,  these  cue 
words  and  his  replies  to  them  are 
his  only  guide  to  what  it  is  all 
about* 

The  rehearsal  of  even  a  short 
iarce  like  '  Box  and  Cox'  will  occupy 
at  least  a  week;  but  a  drama  in 
^ree  or  four  acts  will  require  the 
attendance  of  '  all  concerned '  every 
day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
The  rehearsal  of  an  important  piece 
generally  conmiences  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  un- 
frequently  lasts  until  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  for  opeiung  the  doors 
to  the  public.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  actors  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  the  wing, 
ready  to  go  upon  the  stage  when- 
ever they  are  called.  The  same 
scenes  are  rehearsed  over  and  over 
again  until  the  persons  engaged  are 
so  thoroughly  wearied  out  that  they 
cease  i»  have  any  sense  or  concep- 
tion of  what  they  are  doing.  The 
first  rehearsal  is  generally  rather  a 
pleasant  afiGair.  On  this  hopeful 
occasion,  when  the  new  piece  is 
fresh  and  unhackneyed,  the  actors 
and  actresses,  the  manager,  the  stage 
manager,  and  the  author,  usually 
make  a  point  of  presenting  them- 
selves in  their: best  clothes.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  leading  lady 
wUl  make^her  appearance  arrayed 

*  The  system  of  reading  a  piece  in  the 
green-i*oom,  and  then  giving  out  the  parts 
with  only  cues  to  guide  the  actor  to  the 
sense  of  the  context,  is  certainly  a  bad  one. 
Actors  do  not  listen  to  the  piece  as  a  whole 
when  it  is  read  to  them ;  they  are  intent 
only  on  following  the  parts  which  they 
imagine  are  intended  for  themselves.  The 
contieqaence  is  that  they  rarely  know  wliat 
the  piece  is  aboat,  even  after  they  have 
played  in  it  for  a  hundred  nights. 
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in  all  the  choicest  glory  of  her 
wardrobe;  she  will  do  her  hair  in 
the  most  atti-active  style,  sport  all 
her  jewellery,  and  wear  the  most 
deUcate  pair  of  light-colouied  kid 
gloves  that  she  can  procure  for  love 
or  money.  The  leading  man  will 
possibly  endue  himself  in  a  bran 
new  suit  for  the  occasion ;  the  low 
comedian  will  assert  his  high  re- 
spectabihty  as  a  social  being  by 
wearing  a  black  frock  coat  of  sober 
cut;  and  the  author,  in  a  similar 
fashion,  will  endeayour  to  impress 
the  company  in  general,  and  the 
manager  in  particular,  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  in  good  credit  with  his 
tailor,  and  keeps  an  account  at  a 
banker's.  After  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, these  eflforts  to  create  an  im- 
pression will  gradually  relax,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  the  leading 
lady  wiQ  be  content  to  present  her- 
self in  a  linsey-woolsey,  while  the 
leading  gentleman,  the  low  come- 
dian, and  the  author  will  quietly 
relapse  into  an  indifferent  state 
of  second  best  After  a  week  of 
rehearsal,  when  everybody  is  get- 
ting weary  and  ill-tempered,  and 
when  everybody  has  had  angiy 
words  with  eveiybody  else,  it  is 
useless  to  keep  up  tliis  deception 
any  longer.  Why  should  ^Mr.  Author 
waste  another  white  waistcoat  and 
an  embroidered  shirt-front  upon  a 
leading  lady  who  has  had  the  un- 
grateful audacity  to  tell  him  that 
her  part  is  weak,  and  wante  writing 
up?  And  why  should  Miss  Lead- 
ing Lady  go  to  the  trouble  of  having 
her  hair  dressed,  and  to  the  expense 
of  another  pair  of  primrose  kid 
gloves  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who 
declines  to  write  .up  her  part  and 
won't  let  her  introduce  her  favourite 
song  in  that  appropriate  situation 
in  the  second  act? 

Behearsing  is  a  painful  process. 
There  is  nobody  to  applaud,  and, 
as  very  few  actors  show  what  they 
are  going  to  do  'on  the  night,' 
there  is  really  nothing  to  call  for 
applause.  The  stage  manager  is  a 
most  inexorable  person.  His  woi-d 
is  law,  and  must  be  obeyed  as  im- 
plicitly as  the  mandate  of  a  slave- 
driver  or  a  taskmaster  at  the  hulks. 
At  his  word  of  command  the  great 
man  of  the  theatre,  the  envied  idol 


of  the  public,  must '  clear  the  siage 
or  appear  to  his  call  as  submissively 
as  the  meanest  official  in  the  housa 

One  of  the  greatest  crimes  against 
the  Draconian  code  of  the  theatre  is 
to  be  late  for  rehearsal  and  keep 
the  stage  waiting.  Very  amusing 
are  the  excuses  sometimes  made 
when  this  law  is  transgressed. 

'  Eeally,  Mr.  Driver,'  Mr.  Thespis 
Brown  will  say,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  the  deepest  concern,  '  I — ^I 
could  not  possibly  help  it;  my  cab 
broke  down,  and  I  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  with  my  life.  It's  a  mercy 
I'm  here  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  LIr.  Driver  1  I  am  so  sorry/ 
says  the  leading  lady;  '  but  mamma 
was  taken  with  a  fifunting  fit  just  as 
I  was  leaving  home,  and  I  was 
obUged  to  stop  until  the  doctor 
came.  Poor  thing!  she  is  really 
very  seriously  ill.' 

'  Stop !  stop  I  don't  say  a  word/ 
exclaims  the  comic  man,  antici- 
pating Mr.  Driver's  wrath  and  the 
imposition  of  a  fina  'My  house 
was  broken  into  this  morning  by 
burglars,  and  the  fellows  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  my  silver  tea-service, 
my  watch  and  chain,  and  all  my 
wife's  jewels.  It's  a  mercy  they 
didn't  murder  us  in  our  beds,  for 
■  they  actually  took  the  watch  and 
chain  from  under  my  pillow  as  I 
lay  peacefully  reposing  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.' 

Who  could  resist  this?  Kot  even 
Mr.  Driver;  for  he  can  appreciate 
the  loss  of  silver  spoons.  And  then 
think  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Mr. 

Mopus !    What  if  he  had  been ? 

Horrible  to  think  of!  There  would 
have  been  no  one  to  take  the  part. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
postpone  the  piece — perhaps  to 
abandon  it  altogether.*  How  could 
any  one  have  the  heart  to  fine  a 
man  who  has  been  robbed  of  his 
silver  teapot  and  has  narrowly 
escaped  having  his  throat  cut  ? 

'All  over  again'  is  not  unfre- 
quQutly  the  order  which  salutes  the 
ear  of  the  wearied  actor  after  he 
has  been  rehearsing  for  three  or  four 
hours.  He  has  scarcely  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  (for  Mr.  Driver  does  not 
permit  the  luxury  of  seats),  and  he 
is  faint  and  sick  with  hunger.  That 
'all  over  again '  is  like  the  quarter- 
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deck  order  for  four  dozen  more 
lashes.  Mr.  Thespis  is  once  more  tied 
up  to  the  halyards,  and  Mr.  Driver 
cute  away  at  him  with  his  cat-o'-  ' 
nine-taiis  for  three  or  four  hours 
more. 

And,  after  all,  stage  rehearsals 
constitute  but  the  mechanical  por- 
tion of  the  preparation  for  the  public 
performance  of  the  piece.  On  the 
stage  the  actor  learns  and  practises 
the  business  of  the  various  scenes, 
marks  his  exits  and  his  entrances, 
arranges  where  ho  is  to  cross,  turn 
up,  take  the. stage,  dec.  But  he  has 
yet  to  study  his  part.  He  has  to 
conceive  the  character  and  shape 
the  manner  of  its  embodiment  This 
important  part  of  the  work  he  must 
do  at  home,  in  his  own  study,  in 
the  street  as  he  walks  along,  or  in 
some  secluded  spot  in  the  Park, 
"where  there  is  nobody  to  overhear 
his  raving  and  witness  his  strange 
gesticulations.  This  part  of  an 
actor's  work  is  often  performed 
imder  serious  difficulties.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  person 
■who  lives  in  the  next  house,  or 
lodges  in  the  floor  below,  entertains 
a  strong,  if  not  a  conscientious, 
objection  to  the  daily  practice  of  the 
wolds  and  business  of  a  hero  of 
tragedy  addicted  to  vociferous  ex-- 
«lamations  and  broad-sword  com- 
bats. Others  have  a  similar  distaste 
for  domestic  practice  in  nigger 
melodies  and  break-<lown  dances. 
When  these  objections  are  urged 
with  force  and  determination,  the 
actor  finds  it  convenient  to  betake 
himself  to  the  wilds  of  Regent's 
Park  or  the  solitudes  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  Turf,  however,  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  'take,'  in  the  stage 
sense,  and  low  comedy  goes  for 
nothing  in  a  high  wind.  Trees  and 
stones  are  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  the  nigger  melody,  and  the 
daisies  respond  but  dully  to  the  pe- 
culiar humours  of  the  break-down 
dance.  Behearsing  out  of  doors, 
too,  has  this  disadvantage— that 
when  you  are  caught  at  it,  the  lieges 
put  yon  down  as  a  lunatic,  and 
wander  why  your  friends  have  let 
you  out  without  a  keeper.  The 
feelings  of  any  sensitive  person  who 
is  caugiht  ofifering  his  kingdom  for 
a  horse  on  Hampstead   Heath  at 


noontide  are  by  no  means  to  be 
envied. 

But  in  preparation  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  piece,  there  are  other 
matters  besides  rehearsal  and  study 
which  employ  the  time  and  occupy 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  actor. 
He  has  to  look  after  lus  dress  and 

Eroperties.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the 
ighest  importance  that  an  actor 
should  look  the  character  he  repre- 
sents; and  one  iui]>oriant  essential 
to  this  end  is  a  characteristic  make- 
up. In  order  to  secure  this  the 
actor  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  wardrobe  of 
the  theatra  Now  the  wardrobe  of  a 
theatre  is  not  generally  a  very  plea- 
sant place;  nor  is  the  wardrobe- 
keeper  generally  a  very  agreeable 
person  to  deal  with.  The  room 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
first-floor  stilmis  at  our  uncle's 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of,  occasionally,  when  the 
windows  are  oi)en  in  warm  weather. 
There  is  a  general  second-hand 
aspect  about  the  place,  and  a  per- 
vading smell  of  stale  humanity, 
which  are  anything  but  pleasant 
The  costumes  are  wrapped  up  in 
bundles  and  stowed  away  in  racks 
all  round  the  room,  and  the  dingy, 
greasy  linings  of  doublets,  trunks, 
and  shirts,  which  you  see  peeping 
out,  are  by  no  means  suggestive  of 
magnificence  or  splendour.  To  get 
what  you  want  out  of  this  extensive 
and  varied  stock  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  wardrobe-keeper  insists,  as  a 
rule,  that  any  article  he  may  chance 
to  lay  his  hand  npon  is  exactly  what 
you  require.  Inform  him  that  you 
want  the  habiliments  necessaiy  for 
the  due  embodiment  of  Jem  Baggs, 
and  he  will  complacently  offer  you  a 
slouched  hat  and  a  slashed  doublet. 
Announce  yourself  as  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  he  will  endeavour  to 
convince  you  that  a  square-cut  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons  is  the  very 
thing.  The  ideas  of  the  property- 
man  are  bound  fast  in  the  rusty 
shackles  of  tradition :  Stalker  always 
wore  that  black  velvet  shape,  why 
shouldn't  you  ?  Miigginton  had  that 
pair  of  check  trousers  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  jmrt ;  you  couldn't 
possibly  do  better  than  don  the 
trousers,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
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of  MnggintoD.  If  yon  are  not  a 
thorough  master  of  the  locutions 
which  characterized  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  soldier  in  the  seven  ages, 
you  will  never  get  what  you  want 
fipom  the  wardrobe-keeper.  Then, 
again,  you  have  to  wrestle  with  the 
property-man.  The  property-man 
has  it  in  his  power  to  put  you  to 


the  torture— ay,  to  loll  you  ontrigbt, 
if  he  should  feel  so  dispoeed.  He 
can  smotJier  you  in  a  helmet,  break 
your  ribs  with  a  cuirass,  pierce  you 
with  an  unbuttoned  foil,  or  dislocate 
every  joint  in  your  body  with  a 
basket- horse  several  hundredweights 
too  heavy  for  you.  If  you  dont 
look  after  him  in  time,  depend  upon 


it  he  will  punish  you  in  one  way  or 
another.  Not  that  the  property- 
man  is  a  cruel,  a  bloodthirsty,  or  a 
vindictive  person ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is,  in  general,  a  most  amiable 
individual,  overflowing  with  the 
milk — slightly  flavoured  with  rum — 
of  human  kindness,  and  is  always 
ready  to  oblige.  But  then  his  ar- 
tistic eye  is  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  things  in  the  abstract— at  helmets 


without  regard  to  the  heads  they  are 
to  cover,  and  at  basket-horses  with- 
out regard  to  the  legs  that  are  to 
bestride  them.  The  property-man 
requires  to  be  instructed,  watched, 
persuaded,  talked  to  like  a  father^ 
and,  fiuling  that,  talked  to  like  a 
cruel  uncle,  whose  profession  is 
military. 

At  last  the  night  comes.    And 
oh !  the  torture  of  a  first  m'ght  I     A 
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few  minutes  before  the  rifiing  of  the 
cnrtain^  the  actor  tries  on  his  dress  for 
the  first  time.  He  looks  at  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  probably  his  appear- 
ance suggests  an  entirely  different 
reading  of  the  character  from  that 
which  he  has  conceived  at  rehearsals. 
The '  make-up '  suggests  many  things 
that  had  not  occurred  to  him  while 
he  practised  the  pent  in  the  habili- 
ments of  every-day  life.  These  new 
ideas  crowding  and  rushing  upon 
him  at  ihe  last  moment  drive  the 
words  of  the  part  completely  out  of 
his  head-  He  dare  not  refer  to  his 
part;  it  would  confase  him  still 
mora  Self-possessed  as  he  seems  to 
the  audience,  he  is  almost  faint  with 
nervousness  and  anxiety.  For  the 
moment  he  has  forgotten  every  line 
of  his  part,  and  he  plunges  upon  the 


stage  without  even  knowing  the 
first  words  of  his  opening  speech. 
He  throws  himself  blindly  into  the 
arms  of  his  dramatic  fate.  It  is  a 
trying  ordeal;  every  feculty  is 
stretched  to  the  utmost ;  every 
nerve  is  strung  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and  at  leugth,  when  the  curiain 
falls,  and  the  actor,  with  the  sense 
of  having  escaped  some  great  peril, 
retires  to  his  dressing-room  to  re- 
cover his  breath  and  calm  his. 
agitated  feelings,  he  is  most  pro- 
bably met  by  a  mess^e  from  the 
manager,  requesting  him  to  attend 
another  rehearsal  of  the  piece  on 
the  following  morning. 

Such  is  the  work  of  an  actor.  Let 
no  man  fancj  that  it  is  mere  child's 
play.  A.  H. 
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*  LE  SPOET  '  AT  BADEN. 

N  Baden :  when  the  srm  is  down, 
the  air  cool  and  fragrant,  and  the 
race  of  man  that  in  Baden  dwells 
out — out  on  chairs ;  out,  gently  and 
languidly  strolling,  clustering  and 
drifting  along,  rather  than  walking — 
floating  as  it  were,  not  sitting,  upon 
chairs,  chattering,  laughing,  and  list- 
ening to  music.  In  Baden:  when 
the  Vauxhall  stop  is  on ;  when  the 
lights  twinkle  and  glinmier  among 
the  orange :  when  the  green '  kiosque ' 
blazes  with  rich  but  softened  efful- 
gence over  the  heads  of  the  busy  or- 
chestra discoursing  melodious  music ; 
when  the  waiters  outside  have  a  busy 
time  of  it,  and  flutter  in  and  out 
among  a  tiundred  tables  as  though 
their  napkins  were  white  wings ;  and 
when  the  Priests  Moloch  inside  have 
on  the  whole  about  as  much  as  they 

can  do.    In  Baden,  which,  were  it 

an  island,  should  be  called  Cytherea,  and  into  which  Paris  the  Pleasant 
has  sent  down  all  its  social  theatrical  properties,  and  the  favourite  men 
and  women  who  play  upon  thut  stage,  and  in  that  special  line,  with 
all  their  dresses  and  decorations— in  short,  Baden,  the  gay,  the  gaudy, 
the  painted,  the  meretricious,  where  naughtiness  goes  to  have  its  country 
air  and  httle  furlough,  and  dresses  and  paints  itself,  and  enamels  itself 
with  even  more  pains  and  toil  than  in  wicked  Paris  itself.  In  Baden,  then, 
at  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  gambling  is  being  hurried  on  at  more 
express  speed  as  the  time  grows  shorter,  and  the  guillotine  has  but  a 
short  space  to  finish  with  its  victims,  and  people  are  beginning  to  drop 
away  home. 

Under  the  great  yellow  columns  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  door,  has  gathered  a  large  cluster  of  men,  some  sitting,  some 
standing,  some  leaning  on  the  backs  of  chdrs,  but  all  talking  noisily; 
some  are  tall,  richly  oiled,  curly  men,  of  the  hairdresser-bust  pattern,  who 
have  left  the  pleasant  hunting-grounds  of  Beau  Gar9onhood  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  never  to  return ;  some  are  coarse  and  raw-feced,  a  good 
deal  swollen  about  the  waist,  and  addressed  compUmentarily  as  '  Mons,  le 
Baron ;'  some  are  mosaio  eminently,  and  have  marked  bluish  tones  upon 
their  lips  and  cheeks ;  some  are  the  true  young  Frenchman  type,  the 
Edouards  or  Eugenes,  who  shave  their  cheeks  closely,  and  bear  twirled 
moustaches  and  a  large  tuft  upon  their  chins.  All  wear  the  httle,  round, 
grey,  English  deshabille  hat,  bound  with  parti-coloured  ribbons ;  all  have 
cigars,  and  all  are  very  busy  with  httle  pencils  and  note-books.  The  crowd 
'circulates I  below  on  the  walk,  passes  in  and  passes  out  From  within, 
through  the  open  window,  floats  the  click-chck  of  the  roulette-ball,  dancing 
in  its  brass  cell ;  but  this  corajxiny  of  busy  men  pursue  their  task  busily. 
These,  in  fact,  are  the  racing-men  of  France — the  *  gilt  youth '  of  Paris,  the 
desperate  enthusiasts  of  *  Le  Sport,'  who  would  endiu^  any  suffering,  gash, 
maim  themselves  with  delight,  if  they  could  only  purchase  the  genuine  tone 
and  flavour  of '  le  sportsman '  English. 

And  to-morrow  are  the  great  IBaden  races,  really  famous  in  the  conti- 
nental world,  and  now  developing,  by  the  forcing  process  of  money  and 
patronage,  into  the  Derby  of  foreign  states. 
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Wonderfully  English  are  these 
'  gilt  youth '  of  Paris.  They  affect  a 
rough  stamp  and  stride,  and  a 
blunt,  short  voice,  according  to  the 
British  type:  their  clothes  are  not 
the  sinuous,  wavy  articles  we  are 
accustomed  to  see— high  in  the 
waist,  of  the  favourite,  sickly,  slate 
colour.  They  have  our  English 
tweeds,  and  the  true  loose  English 
cut,  most  Q^  them  favouring  with 
their  orders  Mr.  Poole,  and  other 
distinguished  '  confectioners  *  of 
tailoring.  Many  of  them  have  ac- 
tually learnt  to  break  English  with  an 
intelligibility  wonderful  for  French- 
men ;  having  acquired  this  gift  from 
journeys  to  'Le  Leger'  or  'Le 
Derbi.'  I  hear  them  sprinkling  jheir 
own  French  with  little  English 
words,  such  as  'eggsactlee,  mon 
cher ;'  and  drawing  neaj»  to  their 
extemporized  '  cercle/  I  learn  some 
moro  of  their  manners  and  customs. 

There  is  one  standing  up  in  the 
centre,  with  reddish  hair,  thin, 
saturnine,  a  '  suspicion'  of  a  mous- 
tache, but  altogether  an  excellent 
figure  after  the  English,  who  proves 
to  be  a  notoriety.  I  hear  him  ad- 
dressed as  '  Cad'rousse,'  and  dis- 
covered him  to  be  that  notorious 
Due  de  Giammont-Caderousse,  who 
not  so  isx  back  killed  the  luckless 
Dillon  in  a  duel  at  Paris.  Le  Sport 
brought  about  that  unhappy  acci- 
dent, and  set  the  duo  in  the  dock ; 
but  that  terrible  memory  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  him,  nor  does  the 
ghost  of  his  victim  cast  a  shadow 
across  his  betting-book:  he  is  at 
this  moment  the  leader  and  centre 
of  that '  cercle.* 

That  burly  man,  red-cheeked  and 
bourgeois-looking,  who  wears  a 
snuff-coloured  coat,  is  a  CJount  now 
well  known  to  the  Enghsh  ring — a 
good-humoured,  business-like  pro- 
fessor, with  a  fat  cigar  between  his 
teeth,  against  which  he  seems  to 
shde  out  his  words.  Here,  too,  is 
M.  Aumont  and  Baron  Niviere — 
names  both  fairly  known  to  the 
English  turf.  Here,  too,  is  Baron 
La  Grange,  very  like  the  late  M. 
Jullien,  brandislung  a  pencil  fiercely 
instead  of  the  baton  of  the  defonct 
maestro.  Here,  too,  are  some  of  the 
English  '  gilt  youth  '—cream  of  the 
cream,  who  have  the  entrance  to  the 


Paris  clubs,  and  it  sounds  strange  to 
hear  the  mixture  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish. And  here,  too,  on  the  edge  of 
the  ring,  are  some  of  the  coarser 
and  rougher  elements  of  the  British 
betting-man,  faces  also  familiar  at 
home;  but  I  note  a  calm,  quiet 
possession  about  these  characters 
which  contrasts  oddly  with  the  en- 
forced steadiness  which  sits  but  ill 
on  the  lively  French  tempers.  These 
blunt,  plain-spoken,  business-like 
gentry,  I  can  see,  are  regarded  with 
profound  awe  and  resjpect  by  the 
young  seigneurs.  Ah  \  could  they 
but  compass  that  thoughtful  self- 
possession  and  imposing  demeanour ! 

Straying  thence  a  moment  into 
the  realms  of  King  Eoulette,  I  am 
drifted  up  to  the  table,  beside  four 
or  five  young  lads,  or,  at  least,  who 
have  the  air  of  young  lads ;  who, 
besides,  have  a  shiny  look  about 
their  faces  significant  of  suffering 
from  heat,  and  wear  showy  neck- 
cloths wound  about  their  throats. 
I  am  conscious,  at  the  same  moment, 
of  a  strange  and  powerful  favour, 
which  faintly  suggests  stables.  I 
recognize  these  as  the  young  English 
jockeys,  who  have  come  over  to  ride 
at  the  great  Baden  races.  The 
stamp  of  their  nationaUty  is  mar-* 
vellously  legible;  and  the  special 
hall-mark  of  their  own  particular 
profession  is  still  more  conspicuous. 
One,  indeed,  is  rather  a  boy-man 
than  a  boy— is,  indeed,  a  boy  that 
has  seen  some  thirty  or  forty  sum- 
mers. 

It  is  what  may  be  called  a  British 
night  at  the  gaming-house;  or,  to 
speak  with  more  delicacy,  at  the 
'  Ck)nversation  House.'  Hotels  are 
full  to  bursting,  and  have  been 
sorrowfully  turning  away  newly-ar- 
rived guests  all  the  evening.  The 
little  theatrical  town  is  full:  the 
administration  of  the  httle  theatrical 
town  liberally  gets  up  these  Olym- 
pian games  of  racing  for  the  pure 
entertainment  of  the  people,  and 
also  for  the  additional '  conversation ' 
tliat  shall  go  on  at  their  rooms. 
They  are  very  full  indeed;  every 
one  is  struggling  and  pushing  to 
get  to  the  table;  and  our  jockey- 
lads,  who  are  to  ride  to-morrow, 
with  stout,  lithe  English  arms,  have 
got  good  places  at  the  bottom,  con- 
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Tenientiy  sittiated  next  the  colnmns 
*  douze  i",  douze  2*',  douze  demier.' 
One  has  begun—a  gentleman  who 
has  ridden  a  good  deal  in  France, 
and  is  fiajrly  fiiniiliar  with  the 
French  tongue.  He  is  carrying  off 
several  five-frano  pieces,  much  to 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  his 
comrades,  who  look  upon  this  as 
only  another  proof  of  British  'pluck' 
and  prowess,  generally,  in  a  foreign 
land.  Presently  they  are  all  drawn 
in  and  play  boldly  and  with  compe- 
tition. They  converse  with  each 
other  loudly,  and  in  the  language  of 
their  country — sometimes,  indeed, 
with  the  metaphors  of  the  ring. 
Agreeable  Frenchmen  look  on 
amused,  and  give  them  help,  some- 
times tell  them  when  they  have 
won,  which  they  don't  know  fre- 
quently—a state  soon  found  out  by 
persons  of  industry,  whose  speciality 
is  in  that  direction,  notably  by  the 
old  lady  at  the  sign  of  the  carbuncle, 
•who  quietly  rakes  in  a  small  heap  of 
their  money  won  a  few  minutes 
before. 

They  begin  to  play  in  a  bold, 
reckless  way  quite  characteristic. 
Nothing  more  lowly  than  napoleons 
and  half  napoleons — On  the  red,  on 
the  black,  on  pair  and  unpair,  on 
the  colunms,  on  everything.  But 
they  have  a  fiancy  for  '  the  colour  * 
and  stick  to  it  manfully.  One  leads 
valiantly,  and  seems  to  J)e  sweeping 
in  his  little  gold  coins  in  twos  and 
threes.  The  elderly  boy,  who  is  of 
saving  habits,  seems  to  be  writhing 
in  frightful  agonies,  and  finally  yields 
to  a  small  temptation,  takmg  the 
shape  of  sUver.  He  loses,  and  is  over- 
whelmed with  despair,  and  breaks 
out  in  damps  as  though  after  much 
horse  exercise.  He  has  staked  on  the 
number  tibirty,  and  the  number  that 
has  come  is  thirty-one.  'Never 
mind.  Bill,'  is  his  comrades'  ad- 
monitory consolation,  '  you  went 
wery  nigh  it ;  try  next  time.' 

Coming  back  again  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  the  gentlemanly  pan- 
demonium in  the  next  room,  where 
trente  and  quarante  is  being  played 
for  large  stakes,  with  an  ease  and 
oourteousness  truly  admirable,  I 
find  it  is  all  over  with  our  jockeys; 
they  are  standing  disconsolate,  like 
the  Peris ;  and  in  a  certain  delicate 


sense  like  the  Peris— more  or  less 
stripped.  They  have  changed  very 
many  five-pound  Bank  of  England 
notes,  sent  down  to  them  with 
aftable  courtesy  by  the  obliging  crou- 
pier, and  the  results  have  only  prone 
the  way  of  all  gambling  flesh.  They 
look  ruefuDy  on  the  green  board. 
Most  to  be  pitied  is  the  aged  boy, 
who  has  abject  misery  in  his  fiace. 
Perhaps  the  aged  boy  has  a  wife  and 
children  somewhere ;  he  is  certainly 
old  enough :  and  presently  they  have 
all  slunk  away,  to  take  carriages,  <&a, 
to  racing  stables,  and  can  be  heard 
denouncing'these '  foreign  swindling 
fellows '  very  fiercely. 

There  are  several  local  journals  in 
this»gilt  little  kingdom;  and  one 
notably,  whose  circulation  can 
scarcely  be  h«ilthy,  but  which  I 
suspect  t#  be  nurtured  artificially  by 
the  'administration.'  For  weeloB 
before  the  local  journal  has  been 
working  this  afiGur  of  the  coming 
steeple-chases  with  wonderful  in- 
dustry. Paragraphs,  too,  have  been 
flutt^iog  over  Europe,  dropped,  as 
it  were,  into  the  nooks  and  comers 
of  Paris  journals,  in  that  omnivorous 
column,  'faits  divers*  This,  too, 
has  been  the  work  of  the  laborious  ad« 
ministration.  It  is  all  to  the  one  air, 
introduced  artfully,  and  in  that  free 
and  easy  conversational  manner,  as 
it  were  on  the  steps  of  a  cafS,  with 
which  the  Paris  press  manufactures 
a  jpuff  direct  It  is  insinuated'that 
this  year  everything  gorgeous,  glo- 
rious, glittering,  amusing,  theatrical, 
fanciful,  will  be  at  Baden.  Aladdin's 
lamp  has  been  rubbed.  New  theatre, 
new  'tribune,'  new  company,  new 
pamt,  new  lights,  new  everything. 
Edouard,  who  is  talking  (in  the  con- 
versational paragraph)  with  Henri, 
is  accahlJ  de  douleur,  even  unto 
suicide,  that  he  cannot  be  present 
But  one  notable  fact  in  reference  to 
'  Lor  Wellington,'  which  I  see  in  the 
'Echo  des  Bains,'  speaks  what  is 
called  tmmpet-tongued  in  &vour  of 
the  irresisnble  attractions  of  the 
programme.  A  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  of  pleasure  on 
the  common  mind  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. 

'Lor  Wellington'  we  are  told, 
'  pushed '  by  that  overpowering  taste 
for  the '  vie  Sportive,'  which  is  so  truly 
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English,  had  made  all  his  anaDg&- 
ments  for  the  coming  season.  He 
had  looked  fondly  towards  Scotlaud 
for  a  suitable  spot  to  gratify  his 
taste — ^and  so  wonderful  is  the  power 
of  money  in  this  country  of  England 
(says '  L'Echo'),  that  in  a  week,  a 
lovely  place  in  Argyleshiie  was 
secured,  abounding  in  a  particular 
species  of  bird  called  '  graous,'  a 
whole  shooting  *  serrice '  was  organ- 
ized, and  a  pack  of  hounds  brought 
down  expressly  to  chase  the '  graous/ 
Chasseurs,  guns,  evOTything  was 
engaged,  and '  Lor  Wellington'  being 
besides  an  ardent  yotaiy  of  ang- 
ling, a  large  species  of  vessel,  com- 
monly known  in  England  as  a '  vacht ' 
was  got  somehow  upon  a 'con- 
tiguous lake.  Suddenly  the  news  of 
the  coming  races  reached  him :  in  a 
moment  the  balance  of  his  mind  was 
overset  He  gave  up  the  '  immense 
et  giboyeuse  terre  *  that  he  had  hired, 
broke  up  the  whole  '  service  spor- 
tive,' abandoned  the  'graous,'  and 
rushed  to  Baden!  This  curious 
story  is  really  gravely  reported  in 
the  columns  of  the  '  Echo  des  Bains/ 
or  Universal  Grambling  News. 

The  coming  festival  has  indeed 
drawn  together  many  notables,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign.  The  famous  Count 
Bismarck  was  here  but  yesterday; 
but  is  a  little  too  busy '  making '  the 
book  of  his  roval  master  to  attend 
to  other '  odds.  A  rather  dandified 
minister,  with  a  double  eye-glass, 
and  un  pen  mS,  Count  de  Momy — 
who  has  horses  of  his  own,  an  Eng- 
lish duke  or  two,  several  English 
authors,  a  king  or  two  dropping  in 
for  a  couple  of  days  (like  that  heavy, 
carter-looking  royalty  of  Holland, 
who  lolls  ponderously  in  his  coach), 
and  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the 
continental  sporting  world  —  the 
Due  de  Eitzjames^  Baron  Schickler, 
Choiseul,  Lupin,  Niviere,  and  the 
Jockey  Club  en  masse.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  '  la  vie  sportive.'  No  wonder 
an  enthusiastic  journalist  should 
exclaim  in  delight  '  C'est  comme  h 
Newmarkt!'  The  Jockey  Club  are, 
indeed,  the  grand  feature.  It  has 
come  down  bodily  from  Paris: 
'jochey'  would  seem  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite spelh'ng.  The  body  itself  is 
an  inexhaustible  study :  it  seems  to 
be  a  bit   of  laborious   acting   all 


through,  and  la  Drama  itself  to  bo 
'  le  Sport.*  It  is  wonderful  the  in- 
convenience, the  trouble,  the  suffer- 
ing, this  noble  youth  must  go  through 
to  carry  out  this  harlequinade  fai&- 
fully.  And  most  strangely  contrast 
with  these  racing  spasms,  the  calm, 
natural  bearing  of  the  English  ele- 
ment; the  prodigious  professional 
aplomb,  at  which  the  foreign  imitators 
look  with  a  species  of  despair.  Their 
movements  are  watched  all  day  by 
admiring  crowds. 

The  noble  seigneurs  move  about 
together  all  day  long  in  their  English 
'  tweads,'  smoke  cigars,  and  discuss 
'  le  Sport.'  One  morning,  down  by  the 
little  rows  of  shops,  which  look  like  a 
pretty  fair,  I  see  a  truly  '  sportive ' 
trait,  a  bet,  a  wager  decided  between 
two  leading  patrons  of  the  tur£  It 
is  a  race  on  two  strong-backed  chairs 
ridden  a  cheval  by  two  noble 
'jocheys,'  and  started  fairly  by  a 
friend.  A  truly  comic  performance, 
neither  being  allowed  to  put  his 
feet  to  the  ground.  To  t^e  gentle- 
men riders  it  must  have  been  a 
painful  and  even  an  agonizing  opera- 
tion; but  they  went  through  it 
with  Spartan-like  courage. 

They  all  dined  together  every  day 
at  M.  Chevet's  cafe ;  M.  Beiset,  we 
were  told,  kindly  taking  on  himself 
the  task  of  ordering  an  exquisite 
banquet  This  gentleman's  gifts 
in  that  direction,  we  are  told,  are  of 
no  ordinary  sort.  They  had  their 
own  houqtutiere,  or  nosegay-seller — 
a  smart,  pert  young  lady^  known  as 
Isabelle,  who  always  appealed,  on 
occasions  of  state,  in  a  full  Highland- 
er's suit,  trews,  petticoat  and  all 
complete,  and,  it  must  be  said,  looked 
well,  though  a  little  startling  in  that 
costume.  She  had  her  little  pony- 
carriage,  in  which  she  drove  out, 
kilt  and  all,  to  the  races.  There  is  a 
rival  hotufuetilre  attached  to  tiie 
gambling-room,  who  flashes  out  in 
a  sort  of  Spanish  fancy  dress,  and 
presents  the  company  with  some 
very  poor  flowers  indeed,  the  remu- 
neration for  which  she  '  leaves  to 
yourself—always  an  embarrlssing 
scale  of  charge. 

There  is  charming  weather — a 
perfect  *  Ladies'  Day,'  as  the  French 
politely  put  it~no  clouds,  no  wind, 
no  glcure,  and  no  doubt.    Our  the- 
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atrical  town  is  fall  of  bustle,  and 
looks  BO  gay  and  brilliant— as,  indeed 
it  always  does— that  it  seems  as 
though  our  Baden  opera  corps  had 
put  in  newly-painted  side  scenes  at 
street  comers,  on  the  hill  side,  and 
at  suitable  openings — ^for  all  houses 
bere  look  like  *  flats/  and,  as  it  were, 
on  loan  from  the  theatre.  The 
whole  community  is  in  a  bustle, 
more  or  less,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  reference  to  the  races.  The  horse 
interest  is  important  For  carriages, 
horses,  and  vehicles  generally,  a 
large  tariff  is  in  force.  Already  the 
roads— the  long,  level  avenues,  more 
than  roads,  with  trees  like  sentries 
on  each  side — are  filled  with  a  pro- 
cession of  vehicles.  It  is  well  to 
start  betimes  for  '  le  Sport '  is  to 
be  at  Iffizheim,  seven  miles  away. 

At  Iffizheim  how  curious  the 
contrast  between  our  Baden  Derby 
and  (not  an  English  Derby,  which 
would  be  an  unfair  standard)  a  re- 
spectable English  race.  There  are 
handsome  stone  'tribunes,'  not 
'  stands,'  more  or  less  architectural ; 
and  these  tribunes  are  tolerably 
crowded  with  the  Paris  patrons  of 
'  le  Sport;'  but  voila  iotdl  A  small 
sprinkling,  or  say  a  hundred  blue- 
locked  natives  of  the  district,  look* 
ing  on  more  in  wonder  than  in 
pleasure— these  represent  that  roar- 
ing, shrieking,  surging,  half-mad 
ocean  that  at  home  make  up  the  ex- 
citement of  a  race.  It  is  like  actors 
playing  to  a  thin  house.  The  grand 
gentility  of  'le  Sport'  up  in  the 
'  tribunes '  (one  nai)oleon  admissian) 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 

The  honest  bourgeoisie — who, 
indeed,  after  half  an  hour's  stare, 
find  it  all  a  bore  and  go  back  to 
work— do  indeed  more  wonder  than 
admire.  They  wonder  at  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  French-cut  sporting 
coat,  who  carries  a  red  flag,  and 
swears  so  terribly  with  suitable 
English  corroboratives,  and  who,  I 
find  from  the  cards,  to  be  'M.Mac- 
kenzie-Grieves,' and  who  starts  the 
horsqp.  They  wonder  at  the  per- 
verseness  of  '  les  jockeis,'  who  will 
not,  strange  to  say,  range  them- 
selves en  queue  as  at  the  doors  of  a 
French  theatre.  They  wonder  at 
the  English  voices  of  the  'jockeis,'  at 
their  gaudy  sleeves  and  jackets,  and 


at  the  horses — ^the  marvellous,  glis- 
tening horses,  who  here  among  these 
rough,  clumsy, '  Punch-like  *  animals, 
seem  creatures  of  another  kind  and 
race,  and,  strictly  speaking,  vjot 
horses. 

As  a  whole  the  racing  was  poor, 
or  seemed  poor:  the  whole  spectacle 
wanted  blood,  fire,  heat,  and  general 
galvanism.  Above  all,  most  strange 
was  it,  to  see  the  winner  coming  in 
neck  and  neck  with  a  rival  amid 
profound  silence.  The  real  spec- 
tacle, and  genuine  part  of  the  races 
set  in  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  was  down,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  which  was  the  pro- 
gress home  and  triumphal  entry  into 
the  little  city.  The  gayest,  most 
exhilarating  little  bit  of  festivity  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  worth  the 
'  courses,'  La  Toucques,  Iffizheim, 
tribunes,  and  the  whole  of '  le  Sport.' 
together. 

To  stand  just  at  the  turn  of  the 
hilly  street,  under  the  porch  of  the 
'  Court  of  Baden  Hotel  '—a  charm- 
ing house  of  entertainment— and 
they  were  all  seen  to  pass  by  like  a 
stage  procession — such  a  clatter; 
such  a  spinning  of  wheels ;  such  a 
riotous,  ferocious  cracking  of  whips — 
not  thin  and  reedy  like  our  own 
native  whip-cracking,  but  full,  rich, 
and  starthng — ^like  rifles  going  off. 
Such  colours;  such  variety;  such 
motiey  contrast !  There  is  a  turn 
at  the  comer,  so  that  the  effect  is 
not  spoiled  by  seeing  them  drawing 
near;  but  they  plunge  suddenly 
into  view.  Now  an  elegant,  Paris^ 
built  nobleman's  carriage,  coronets 
on  the  panels,  English  horses,  and 
servants  in  lake-coloured  coats  turned 
up  with  gold.  It  comes  round  the 
comer,  passes  by,  and  is  gone  in  a 
flash.  Now  a  cloud  of  graceful 
pony-carriages,  each  with  a  shade 
like  a  palm-leaf  fixed  over  it  to  keep 
off  the  sun  —  each,  too,  having 
radiant  demoiselles  in  gay  turquoise' 
coloured  boys'  caps,  with  small 
peaks,  each  peak  set  off  with  a 
tiouton  of  diamonds:  a  littie  minia- 
ture lacquey— Tom  Thumb  in  ser- 
vice—sitting behind  with  his  arms 
folded.  They,  too,  are  gone  in  a 
flash.  Then  rJiar-ohbancs  laden  with 
the  young  patrons  of  '  le  Sport,' 
each  with  four  horses  and  postilions. 
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Note  that  everybody  of  decency  and 
respectability  has  four  horses.  Most 
picturesque  are  the  post-boys  or 
post-men ;  we  hear  of  their  coming 
by  a  perfect  orchestra  of  jangling 
bells,  and  fearful  whip  -  cracking, 
and  they  then  come  into  view,  going 
by  in  a  fierce  swinging  trot,  and 
laden  open  carriages  behind.  Each 
cortege,  taken  all  in  all,  must  be  a 
good  hundred  yards  long,  for  there 
is  tremendous  space  between  leaders 
and  wheelers.  The  post-boys  [have 
the  most  picturesque  dress,  as  it 
were  from  the  property-room  of  the 
theatre — bright  yellow  jackets,  scar- 
let collars,  broad  glazed  hats  with 
gold  cords,  a  horn  about  their 
shoulders,  and  the  inevitable  but 
effective  jack-boots.  Very  fierce- 
moustachioed,  truculent  -  looking 
fellows — looking  more  fierce  and 
truculent  as  each,  when  be  comes 
into  view  of  the  populace,  lifts  him- 
self in  his  stirrups  and  huge  jack- 
boots, and  with  tremendous  vindic- 
tiveness  gives  three  or  four  savage 
expressions  of  his  whip  from  side  to 
side.  This  token  of  triumphant 
entry  is  performed  regularly  by 
every  one  that  passes  by,  after  which, 
with  swinging  traces,  and  draggling 
splinter-bcurs  that  almost  trail  along 
the  ground,  they  go,  jogging,  trot- 


ting, jangling,  rattling,  rumbling — 
out  of  sight !  It  seems  more  a  charge 
of  troopers  (even  to  the  way  they 
carry  their  huge  glazed  hats  far 
down  on  the  back  of  tiieir  necks) 
than  the  sober,  untheatrical  bearing 
of  decent  post-boys.  Effective,  too, 
are  the  great  eilwagen,  or  yellow 
diligences,  bearing  the  royal  arms, 
and  laden  with  cheerful  company, 
in  lavender  gloves,  who  look  down 
and  look  out  with  pride  on  the 
gathered  crowds,  and  which  a  fiame- 
coloured  post-boy  ~a  savage  Hulan, 
—directs,  riding  the  '  wheeler,'  and 
driving  the  leaders  with  long  whip 
and  reins  gathered  in  his  hands. 

Now  floats  by  what  seems  to  be  a 
cart  of  crimson,  blood  -  coloured 
flush ;  but  which  on  calm  reflection 
resolves  itself  into  the  outriders, 
postilions,  menials  before  and  be- 
hind in  brightest  liveries  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  place.  Comes  by,  too, 
presently,  the  gross,  heavy  royalty 
of  Holland,  with  sad-coloured  live- 
ries. Ck)mes  by,  finally,  a  loose 
miscellany  of  char-a-bancs,  cabs — 
cars— and  even  carts  of  the  period. 

This  festival  delays  all  things. 
The  hour  for  table  d'hote — ^unalter- 
able usually— is  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. We  do  not  dine  till  half-past 
six— seven. 


s 
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WAITING. 

(JUuBtratcd  by  Louis  ffuard.) 
HE  had  gazed  from  the  window  long, 


Down  the  dim  and  crowded  street : 
She  had  listened  with  ear  down-bent 
To  the  tread  of  the  passing  feet 

She  had  watched  the  last  flush  die  out 

From  the  cold  grey  winter  sky. 
And  the  first  pale  star  look  sadly  down ; 

She  had  greeted  it  with  a  sigh. 

like  a  flash  in  the  street  below 

The  lamplighter  sped  along; 
And,  solenmly  fisunt  and  low, 

Game  the  notes  of  an  old  street  sonf:. 

They  were  singing  a  well-known  lay 

She  often  had  snng  to  him 
Long  ago,  in  the  country  home : 

And  her  eyes  with  tears  grew  dim. 

Bat  she  turned  from  the  window  away. 
And  glanced  round  the  home-like  room : 

Tears,  tears,  must  not  greet  him  of  foolish  heart ; 
I  know  that  he  soon  will  come. 

And  so,  woman-like,  with  a  half-breathed  sigh. 

She  shuts  out  the  dreary  night. 
Draws  close  the  curtains,  and  tends  the  fire. 

Till  the  little  room  glows  with  light 

She  is  kneeling  before  the  hearth. 

Little  wife,  with  an  anxious  fiice ; 
For  the  wearying  thought  comes  back  again. 

He  is  late ;  time  wears  on  apace. 

And  the  firelight  gleams  on  the  soft-brown  hair. 

And  kisses  tiie  rounded  cheek : 
Deep  thoughts  are  thronging  the  woman's  heart. 

What  a  woman's  lips  fear  to  speak. 

'  I  love  him !  I  love  him !'  she  whispers  low ; 
'  He  is  all  the  world  to  me ; 
But,  ah !  husband  mine,  thou  must  never  know 
How  this  frail  heart  worships  thee. 

*  Yet  I  often  think,  when  I'm  waiting  here — 

Watching  and  waiting  alone — 
What  if  the  world  steal  away  his  heart. 
Which  is  now  my  own— my  own  ? 

'  For  what  am  I  but  a  simple  girl. 
With  only  my  love  to  give  ? 
And  yet  he  tells  me  I  am  more  dear 
Than  aught  that  this  world  can  give. 

'  But  when,  as  to-night,  he  is  late-H9o  late. 

My  heart  sinketh  faint  and  low ; 
But  all  these  fencies,  my  best  beloved. 
Thou  must  never,  ah  I  never  know.' 

Little  she  dreams  of  the  loving  eyes 
That  are  watching  her  from  the  door ; 

And  how  deep,  deep,  in  her  husband's  heart 
The  love  groweth  more  and  more ; 
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Till,  as  he  watches  her  kneeling  there. 

She  seems,  to  his  fancy  qnaint. 
Like  the  guardian  angel  of  his  home, 

A  woman,  and  yet  a  saint 

Saint  and  angel  she  is  to  him, 

Fond  loving  woman  beside ; 
More  fair  and  dear  as  the  trial-tried  wife 

Than  the  day  she  was  his  bride. 

*  "What,  Nelly !  mnsing  ?'  a  hand  is  laid 
On  the  fail  and  down-bent  brow ; 

And  stands  beside  her  the  watched-for  one. 
Ah!  where  are  her  sad  thoughts  now? 

All  yamshed  and  fled  at  the  well-known  yoioe. 
At  the  clasp  of  the  fond  embrace ; 

And  the  firelight  falls  on  no  fairer  sight 
Than  the  yonng  wife's  happy  face. 


KATE  JOSEPHINE  BATEMAN. 


THE  genins  of  the  yonng  American 
actress,  whose  impersonation  of 
Leah  is  drawing  all  London  to  a 
fheatre  which  hitherto  courted  only 
a  class,  has  been  so  talked  about 
and  written  about  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  is  now  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  remains  for  us, 
in  presenting  her  portrait  to  our 
readers,  to  accompany  it  only  by  a 
brief  notice  of  the  previous  career 
of  the  original. 

Eate  Josephine  Bateman  was  bom 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1842,  in  the 
dty  of  Baltimore  and  state  of  Mary- 
land. Her  &mily  is  of  English 
origin,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  in  the  State.  Her 
parents  were  both  at  one  time  on 
the  stage,  though  their  ancestors 
bad  been  unconnected  with  that  pro- 
fession; and  but  for  an  accident 
which  befel  them  during  their  career, 
it  is  probable  that  the  present  public 
fayourite  would  have  been  lost  in 
private  Ufe. 

It  happened  that,  at  the  theatre 
in  Louisyille,  Kentucky,  a  difficulty 
arose  in  the  performance  of  'The 
Children  in  the  Wood.'  The  prin- 
eipal  actors  were  all  present,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Bateman  himself,  who  played 
his  celebrated  part  of  Walter.  The 
Wood  too  was  there,  but  where 
were  the  Children  ?  They  had  both 
been  te^en  ill.  They  were  as  im- 
portant as  tSie  Prince  of  Denmark 
to  the  play  of '  Hamlet ;'  and  it  was 
apparent  that  either  there  must  be 
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no  play,  or  other  children  must  be 
found.  In  this  dilemma  the  happy 
thought  suggested  itself  to  the  pa- 
rents to  substitute  their  own  daugh- 
ters, Kate  and  Ellen,  who  in  a 
couple  of  hours  were  schooled  to  the 
parts,  and  acquitted  themselves  with 
an  ability  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  they  had  never,  up  to 
that  time,  seen  the  inside  of  a  theatre. 
Their  singular  aptitude  for  the  art 
determined  their  vocation.  There 
was  no  resisting  the  verdict  of  iho 
public.  Accompanied  by  their  pa- 
rents and  brother,  they  made  a  tour 
all  over  the  States,  and  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  metiopoliK 
itself.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1849 
that  they  first  appeared  at  the  Old 
Broadway  Theatre. 

In  iSsi—the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  —  the  children  visited 
London,  and  their  first  appearance 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  received 
the  stamp  of  unequivocal  success. 
London  audiences  are  not,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  partial  to  '  Infant  Prodigies,' 
and  nothing  but  their  real  talent 
and  intelligence  could  have  saved 
them  from  neglect.  One  writer, 
indeed,  condemned  the  performance 
upon  what  he  called '  moral  grounds.' 
He  considered  that  children  brought 
thus  young  before  the  public  must 
be  forced  into  unhealthy  precocity. 
Whatever  the  application  of  his 
remarks  to  other  cases,  it  was  soon 
plain  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  A  more  acute  critic 
a  D 
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8aw  that  what  the  children  did  was 
inspired  by  nature,  and  not  forced 
by  training.  'It  is  impossible/  he 
said,  'to  see  these  youthfol  per- 
formers, to  observe  the  expression  of 
their  £aces,  and  to  listen  to  the  tones 
of  their  voices,  without  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  animated  by  a 
native  intelligence  and  feehng  wluch 
all  the  instruction  in  the  world 
would  not  impart'  'Punch,'  too, 
said  of  them  that  their  acting  seemed 
an  enjoyment — 'a  pastime  which 
you  imagine  they  would  cry  if  de- 
prived o£  It  is  literally  "  playing  " 
with  them.  They  romp  aoout  the 
stage  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  in 
a  nursery;  and  if  a  nursery  for 
actors  is  ever  founded  for  the  British 
stage,  the  Bateman  children  ought 
to  be  at  the  head  of  it.'  The  pieces, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  in  which 
they  had  made  their  principal  effects, 
were  a  little  comedy,  written  for 
them,  called  'The  Young  Couple/ 
and  the  lost  act  of  Richard  III. 

In  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  the  verdict  of  London  was 
confirmed;  and  after  fourteen 
months  spent  in  these  islands,  the 
little  artists  and  their  proud  parents 
once  more  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Then  followed  another  tour  in 
the  States,  and  a  trip  to  California. 
In  the  latter  place  the  success  of 
the  children  was  immense ;  but  as 
children  there  was  soon  nothing  more 
left  for  them  to  do,  and  a  retire- 
ment, for  a  time  at  any  rate,  was 
wisely  resolved  upon.  The  retire- 
ment lasted  five  years;  and  at  its 
close  it  is  only  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  that  we  hear.  Her  sister 
married  early,  and  the  public  saw 
her  no  more.  Kate  Bateman  re- 
tired to  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
studies  which  she  now  sought  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  inferior  to  that 
which  had  inspired  her  in  her  former 
successes  with  the  public,  gave  a 
new  vigour  to  her  mind  and  a  new 
world  to  her  imagination.  Art, 
which  had  been  a  plaything,  now 
liecame  a  passion.  Her  subsequent 
career  was  inevitable;  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1859,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Miss  Bateman  appeared 
once  more  before  an  American 
public.    The  play  selected  for  the 


occasion*  was  bounded  upon  Long- 
fellow's poem  of  'Evangeline/  and 
called  by  that  name.  Her  admira- 
tion for,  and  beautiful  reading  of 
the  work  had  suggested  its  adapta- 
tion for  the  purpose.  The  piece 
made  a  great  success,  and  its  &ir 
heroine  was  at  once  established  as 
the  greatest  actress  in  America. 
The  remainder  of  her  career,  up  to 
her  appearance  in  London,  may  be 
briefly  told.  In  i860,  she  again 
appeared  in  'Geraldine/  'the 
heroine/  we  are  informed,  '  of  her 
mother's  chef  d^oeuvre  ;*  and  we  after- 
wards hear  of  her  in  a  range  of 
characters  whose  diversity  is  a 
marvel  in  itself.  But  wh^er  in 
Julia  (in  'The Hunchback'), Pa wZiTw 
(in  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons  *),  Juliet,  or 
Lady  Macbeth  (not  to  mention  oilier 
parts  scarcely  so  well  known  to  the 
London  public),  her  great  powers 
were  equally  apparent,  and  those 
who  have  beheld  all  her  previous 
impersonations  might  well  be  pre- 
pared for  the  brilliant  triumph 
which  her  performance  of  Leah  has 
since  gained  in  London.  LeaJi,  we 
should  not  omit  to  remark,  was  also 
a  great  character  of  its  acoomplislied 
representative  when  in  America,  and 
it  was  in  this  that  she  made  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  successes  in 
that  country.  Of  the  play,  wludi 
all  London  is  crowding  to  see,  what 
need  be  said  here?  SufSce  it  that 
the  portrait  here  presented  repre- 
sents the  heroine  at  one  of  tiie  most 
striking  points  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  an  admirable 
likeness  in  every  req)ect,  as  fjeir  as 
character  is  concerned. 

If  the  artist  has  not  conveyed  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  original — of  the  nameless 
charm  which  pervades  her  move- 
ments and  her  utterance — of  that 
expression  of  the  mind  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  agree  to 
call  'manner' — ^it  is  because  he  is 
only  an  artist  and  not  a  m^daii* 
Those  who  desire  to  realize  the  grand 
passion  and  exquisite  tenderness,  the 
terrible  hate  and  intense  love,  which 
Miss  Bateman  is  equally  capable  of 
rendering,  must  follow  the  rest  of 
London  who  weep  nightly  at  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  forsaken  Leah, 
S.  L.  B. 
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LOBSTER  SALAD. 

By  a  Cbubtaoean  Abtist. 

SHOWING  THAT  LOBSTERS  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  SEASON,  AND  WHERE  THEY 

ARE  FOUND: 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  SELECT  'AND  COOK, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  HOW  TO  DIGEST.  THEM. 


I  MADE  my  way  to  the  shore. 
Pronton  still  lived !  That  was  a 
solace  to  my  sad  and  lacerated  heart, 
as;  to  my  inward  man  craving  for  a 
lohster  «dad.  Bat,  alas!  he  lived 
not  as  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood ; 
he  appeared  old  and  decrepit,  and 
no  longer  caught  lobsters.  I  en- 
deavoi^ed  to  awaken  him  to  those 
happy  days  I  have  mentioned;  but, 
I  grieve  to  say,  with  him  they  were 
almost  past  and  gone.  He,  or  his 
missus,  kept  a  shop  wherein  might 
be  bought  shilling  books,  shells 
horn  the  East,  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected on  the  island  shores :  the  only 
thing  I  recognized  was  the  mixed 
coloured  sand  in  bottles,  from  Alum 
Bay.  I  bade  Prouton  adieu— probably 
for  ever — and  went  my  way  with  a 
tear  on  my  eyelash  and — no  lobsters. 
Were  I  to  dwell  on  the  numerous 


tales — ay,  merry  tales — in  which 
the  animal  lobster  hajs  taken  a  most 
meritorious  and  gastronomic  part, 
I  would  require  a  quarto  instead  of 
these  few  chapters.  I  will  therefore 
close  this  by  remarking  that,  in  a 
well-known  summer-house,  where 
Gray  wrote  his  'Elegy,'  hard  by 
the  sparkling  Thames,  amid  the 
foliage  which  adorns  the  velvet 
lawn  of  one  of  the  many  charming 
residences  so  well  known  to  those 
who  visit— and  who  has  not? — the 
beautifol  neighbourhood  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersham,  there  once 
gathered  together,  under  the  stars  of 
a  clear  summer's  sky,  two  or  three 
celebrated  individuals,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine-flavoured  Havannahs, 
iced  champagne,  and  lobster  salad. 
"Whether  it  was  the  effects  of  the 
Havannahs,  the  cool  wine,  or  the 
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lobster  salad,  I  will  not  assert, 
though  I  fully  believe  it  to  haye 
been  the  latter;  but  then  and  there 
VfBB  developed,  and  decided  on,  the 
nlitoward,  or  possibly  ill-managed 
event,  entitled,  I  foncy,  the  Descent 
on  Boulogne.  One  of  those  indi- 
viduals, I  need  scarcely  say,  is  now 
the  Emperor  of  a  people  who  claim 
precedence  in  all  questions  of  gas- 
tronomy, though  I  by  no  means 
accord  them  the  blue  riband  in 
matters  wherein  the  lobster  is  con- 
cerned. 

Again,  it  is  said  the  Beform  Bill 
was  passed  under  similar  influences. 
For  the  then  Lord  John  —  as  he 
ever  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  England — having  eaten 
-copiously  of  a  lobster-salad  sapper^ 
felt  so  invigorated  oki  the  day  follow* 
ing  that  he  beheld,  written  on  the 
pavement,  as  he  walked  firmly  down 
to  the  House,  the  precise  number  of 
the  majority  whidi  passed  it;  and 
the  Bill — that  Bill  which  has  paused 
such  happiness  to  the  people  of 
England— passed  and  was  receipted. 
Doubtless  it  was,  I  take  it,  the  same 
influences  prompted  Sir  Bobert  Feel 
to  abolish  the  Com  Laws.  I  feel 
•convinced  that  nothing  short  of  a 
lobster  supper  could  have  nerved 
him  for  the  herculean  task.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  all  desirous  of 
political  fame  to  eat  lobster  salads. 

Li  New  York  there  still  lives  a 
gentleman  of  character  and  fortune, 
unhappily  under  restraint,  whose 
love  was  so  ardent  for  crustacean 
food  that,  when  in  a  state  of  more 
than  usual  excitement,  he  always 
fancies  and  proclaims  himself  a 
lobster— possibly,  a  very  big  one; 
for  finer  or  flitter  can  scarcely  be 
wished  than  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
hospitable  tables  at  New  York.  And, 
to  do  the  citizens  justice,  they  are 
mal^g  great  progress  in  the  art  of 
gastronomy,  as  in  all  other  arts ;  not 
that  as  yet  they  have  attained  that 
of  making  a  successful  lobster  salad ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  they  justly  estimate 
the  precaution  necessary  for  the  con- 
coction of  a  mayomuuse.  My  final 
chapter  will,  however,  sufficiently 
instruct  them,  and  the  sooner  they 
put  the  art  they  will  here  learn  into 
practice,  the  sooner  shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  them. 


It  is  said,  and  not  incorrectly 
said,  as  we  all  full  well  know,  or  at 
least  ought  to  know,  if  the  true  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  touch  our 
hearts — 

*ThAt  no  age,  no  profeaslon,  no  station  la  ft«e-~ 
To  sovereign  beaaty  mankind  bends  the  knee.' 

This,  however,  like  most  poetiy, 
may  be  improved  on.  Let  the  reader 
judge  if  my  version  has  not  fer  more 
of  poetical  softness  about  it — 

'  No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free — 
For  pdnoes,  as  people,  lilce  lobsters,  yon  see.* 

And  besides  being  poetical  it  has 
the  rare  merit  of  being  true. 

In  oorroboiation,  I  may  mention 
that  the  beautifal  Bay  of  Halifax  is 
cdive  with  lobsters ;  and  during  the 
vmi  of  our  Boyal  Piinoe--God  bless 
and  protect  himl^he  tried  his  hand 
at  catching  them,  an  amusement, 
ay,  sport,  I  may  call  it,  to  which 
the  people  are  given.  The  practice 
is  followed  somewhat  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  fishermen  in 
the  Bays  of  Naples  and  Messina,  by- 
torchlight.  The  boat  being  rowed 
near  to  the  shore  where  the  lobsters 
are  feeding,  the  moment  the  light 
flashes  on  the  water  they  rush  to- 
wards it,  when  the  flsher  places  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Doat,  aimed 
with  a  prong  fork,  and  secures  them 
by  hundreds.  If  report  speaks  faruly, 
his  Royal  Highness,  in  company  -with 
a  British  Admiral,  was  wont  to  enjoy 
this  nocturnal  sport  most  success- 
fully, and  doubtless  equally  eigoyed 
the  salads.  I  should,  however,  prefer 
to  offer  him  one  at  Babbicombe. 

CHAPTEE  V. 

COMHEBOIAL  CONHIBEBATIOKS. 

The  question  of  commerce,  even 
crustacean  commerce,  which  may 
possibly  appear  to  the  world  as  a 
mere  myth,  an  ingenious  speoulataon, 
is,  nevertheless,  one  of  vast  impoort- 
anoe,  of  far  more  importance,  eTen 
to  the  Messrs.  Eothschild  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  they  appesx  to  have  time  to 
question.  They  buy  lobsters  and  eat 
lobsters  whensoever  and  wheresoever 
attainable,  for  the  most  part  without 
giving  a  thouglit  to  the  wealth  fished 
up  from  the  sea  and  scattered  otct 
the  world. 
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I  shall  treat  coTBorily  on  this  great 
question.  I  have  never  considered 
myself  capable  of  accepting  the 
onerons  position  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  even  had  it  been  offered 
to  me,  solely  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
sofiLcient  financial  knowledge.  That 
two  and  two  make  four  I  am  ready 
to  believe  and  do  believe;  beyond 
this  my  only  desire  is  to  see  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  at  present  I  am  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  wonder 
if  he  has  the  good  taste  to  enjoy  a 
lobster.  Whitebait  I  know  he  does. 
Nevertlieless,  crustacean  commerce 
is  vast  and  curious,  and  deserves 
considerable  attention.  Indeed,  the 
moment  I  am  elected  to  represent 
the  beautiful  little  town  of  Dart- 
mouth, South  Devon,  in  Parliament 
—  a  somewhat  fishy  constituency, 
on  whom  I  can  count  on  a  ma- 
jority the  moment  I  have  time 
and  money  sufficient  to  offer  myself 
as  their  political  slave— I  intend  to 
bring  the  matter  of  crustacean  star 
tistics  before  the  legislature,  and 
show  the  world  at  large  how  great 
an  addition  to  the  revenue  would 
arise  were  a  slight  tax  imposed  on 
the  sale  of  stale  lobsters.  Meanwhile 
pennit  me  to  name  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  numbers 
that  are  daily  brought  into  the 
London  market  by  the  South-Westem 
and  Great  Western  liailways,  and 
the  steamers  from  Guernsey  and 
Jersey;  and,  again,  from  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  Liverpool ;  while  from 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Lewis  Islands,  it  is  computed 
that  no  less  than  150,000  find  their 
way  to  Billingsgate.  The  principal 
supply,  however,  is  from  Norway, 
fiom  whence  we  derive  at  least 
600,000 ;  and  the  London  market  is 
thus  supptied  at  the  rate  of  from 
35,000  to  30,000  lobsters  daily. 
Allow,  then,  as  many  in  proportion 
in  all  the  great  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land  —  although 
London  is  unquestionably  the  prin- 
cipal mart — and  the  multitude  con- 
sumed is  enormous. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  great  cities  of 
England  only  that  a  lobster  com- 
merce is  effectively  <»rried  on ;  very 
far  frY>m  it  In  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia^  New  York,  the  con- 


sumption of  Crustacea  is  beyond  all 
behef.  And  our  neighbours  in 
France  look  on  a  mayonnaise  de  ho^ 
mard  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  their 
existence.  In  fact,  lobsters  find  their 
way,  in  these  rapid  days  of  travelimg, 
to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, the  uncivilized  world  also. 
At  least  I  can  answer  for  having  a 
hand  in  a  very  excellent  lobster  salad 
in  a  pine  wood  in  Eussia.  The  gaa- 
tronomical  treat,  as  fsu:  as  I  recollect, 
was  caused  from  the  fact  of  his  Mar 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias 
having  condescended  to  travel  com- 
fortably from  Warsaw  to  Peters- 
burgh,  or  Dunaburgh  to  Peters- 
burgh,  as  may  be,  before  the  line 
was  opened  to  the  public;  and  I 
chanced  to  become  one  of  the  invited 
guests  who  joined  the  directors  in  a 
trial  trip,  not  only  as  regards  tiie 
safety  of  the  line  to  convey  an  em- 
peror, but  to  ratify  by  practical 
proofs  the  rehearsal  of  a  hmcheon 
here  and  dinners  there  to  refresh 
his  Majesty's  inward  man  en  route. 
Thus  on  our  arrival  at  a  small  sta- 
tion in  the  middle  of  a  pine  forest 
we  were  ushered  into  a  temporary 
apartment  made  of  planks,  for  the 
occasion  decorated  with  flags  and 
flowers,  though  in  winter  time  or 
very  early  spring;  for  I  recollect 
planks  were  laid  across  that  we 
might  walk  with  dry  feet  from  the 
carriages  over  the  snow ;  and  when 
I  entered  my  astomshment  was  great 
to  behold  a  most  rechei'che  dejeuner, 
with  attendants  in  white  neckcloths ; 
but  far  greater  was  my  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  lobsters  and  a  imtyon- 
naise  de  homard. 

Visitors  to  Billingsgate,  at  the 
proper  time  and  season  of  their 
greatest  demand,  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  enormous  amount 
of  business  done.  While  below 
that  wonderful  piscatorial  commis- 
sariat there  is  indeed  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  commercial  business 
daily  transacted ;  and  near  at  hand 
may  be  found  the  boiling-houses,  in 
which  countless  thousands  dally 
change  their  colour. 

Our  lobster  commerce  from  Nor- 
way is  very  great ;  indeed,  as  many 
as  30,000  at  times  arrive  from  the 
fiords  in  a  single  day.    And  these 
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lobsters  are  so  much  esteemed  thai 
we  pay  from  20,000/.  to  30,000^. 
amiimlly  to  the  Norwegians  for  this 
one  article  of  commerce.  They  are 
brought  oyer  in  welled  steam-yessels, 
and  are  kept  alive  after  their  arrival 
in  wooden  reservoirs.  As  a  proof  of 
the  number  conveyed  from  Norway 
alone  —  a  number,  of  late  years, 
greatly  on  the  increase — I  may  name 
a  little  incident  which  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
which  sets  forth  that  one  of  these 
wooden  reservoirs  was  once  run  into 
by  a  Eussian  vessel,  when  some 
30,000  to  30,000  lobsters  were  set 
adrift,  possibly  not  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  poisonous  waters  of 
Father  Thames. 

Lobsters,  and,  as  I  believe,  for  the 
most  part  all  other  crustaceans,  can 
be  kept  alive  after  their  capture  for 
conmierdal  purposes.  Taken  from 
the  steamers  which  convey  them  to 
theur  destination,  they  are  then  placed 
in  perforated  wooden  boxes  anchored 
in  some  well-selected  spot ;  &t  the 
London  dealers  by  no  means  allow 
too  many  lobsters  to  find  their  way 
at  once  to  the  market  The  supply 
is  governed  by  the  demand,  and 
this  demand  bemg  in  a  great  measure 
guided  by  erroneous  ideas  as  con- 
nected with  the  animal  being  in  or 
out  of  season,  is,  or  at  least  I  should 
imagine  must  he,  most  injurious  to 
the  trade. 

Lreland  abounds  with  lobeten,  and 
welled  vessels  bring  them  to  the 
London  market  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  a  week.  Immense  quan- 
tities are  also  produced  in  Scotiand, 
and  I  have  h^urd  of  cargoes  of  thirty 
thousand  being  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  coast  of  Lewis  and  Skye,  the 
value  of  which  to  the  captors  would 
amount  to  i,ooo2.,  whereas  in  the 
English  market  the  same  quan- 
tity would  bring  at  least  four 
times  that  sum.  And  in  proof 
of  the  enormous  fmid  of  wealth 
which  the  sea  supplies,  even  sa  re- 
gards the  animal  lobster  alone,  I 
venture  to  insert  an  interesting  fact, 
which  I  have  taken  from  an  article 
on  shellfish,  published  in  the  '  Illus- 
trated News.'  It  arose  from  a  little 
experiment  of  a  charitable  nature 
which  was  tried  by  a  gentleman 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 


Highland  fishermen,  and  the  results 
of  which  he  made  public.  Com- 
miserating the  vnretcnedness  which 
he  had  witnessed  among  many,  who 
although  anxious  to  labour  were 
unable  to  procure  work,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  feeling  that  the  usual 
mode  of  assisting  them  was  based  on 
a  mistaken  principle,  he  undertook 
the  establishment  of  a  lobster  fiishery 
upon  a  small  scale  at  his  own  ex- 
pepm.  He  expended  about  6oo2., 
with  which  he  procured  eight  boats 
completely  equipped  and  a  small 
smack  of  sixteen  tons.  The  crews, 
consisting  of  thirty  men,  he  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  fishing  ma- 
terials, paying  the  men  weekly  wages 
langii:^  from  nine  to  thirteen  shil- 
lings, part  of  the  amount  being  in 
m^.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was  that  these  eight  boats  sent  to 
the  London  market  in  a  few  months 
as  many  lobsters  as  reimbursed  the 
original  cost  of  the  fishing  plant 
The  men  and  their  fJEunilies  were 
thus  rescued  from  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  and  are  now  living  in 
comfort  and  plenty,  having,  in  addi- 
tion, the  satisfiEtction  of  knowing 
that  their  present  independent  con- 
dition has  been  achieved  principally 
by  means  of  their  own  weU-sustained 
industry. 

In  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  such 
as  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  Hali&x, 
Montreal,  &c.,  the  numbers  annually 
caught,  sold,  and  eaten,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  destroyed,  are  beyond 
all  (^culation.    • 

*The  lobster  (Homarus  America^ 
nu8),*  says  Dr.  |Gould  in  his  able 
report  of  the  invertebrata  of  Massa- 
chusetts, '  is  the  largest  of  all  crus- 
tacean animals,  and  is  exclusively 
employed  for  food. 

'  The  largest  which  has  been  seen 
by  the  Boston  fishermen  weighed 
twenty-eight  pounds,  and  tiiose 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
commonly  seen  in  the  markets,  are 
about  the  average  size. 

'  Lobsters  are  caught  during  the 
six  months  of  warm  weather,  and 
are  also  taken  throughout  the  year, 
but  no  absolute  rule  is  laid  dovm. 
They  are  caught  about  all  the  islands 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in 
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every  lake  along  the  coast.  A  few 
eontractors  manage  most  of  the 
sales.  The  largest  dealers  have 
three  yessela  employed  daring  the 
season.  They  foniish  the  apparatus 
for  catching  them,  and  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  each  lobster  caught  One 
man  will  attend  to  forty  pots.  He 
raises  his  pots  each  morning  and 
secures  his  prey.  He  spends  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  catching 
codfish. 

'  To  average  one  lobster  each  day 
for  each  pot  is  considered  tolerable, 
indeed  fair  work.  In  this  way 
200,000 — ^probably  more — are  annu- 
ally taken  in  the  waters  of  the  Maasa- 
chusettB. 

'Nearly  one  half  are  disposed  of 
in  the  Boston  market,  while  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  supply 
themselves  abundantly,  and  the  New 
York  market  is  also  principally  sup- 
plied finom  the  waters  of  the  state 
about  Province  Town.  Lobsters  are 
sold  at  about  ten  cents,  or  fourpence 
each,  allowing  a  profit  for  ten  per 
cent' 


CHAPTER  VL 

COOES  IN  OENBBAL,  AJXD  L0B6TEBS  IN 
FABUCULAB. 

I  hold,  as  I  have  ever  held,  firmly 
to  the  belief  that  fieur  more  persons 
are  annually  killed  by  cooks  than  by 
medical  men.  And  I  have  held  to 
the  idea,  and  still  advocate  the  fact, 
that  a  college  for  cooks  is  fax  more 
necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  mankind  than  a  college  for  sur- 
geons. 

In  these  days,  which  are  termed 
the  era  of  prepress,  civilization,  and 
education,  when  every  one  is  ex- 
amined for  everything,  and  expected, 
moreover,  to  know  something  of 
everything,  which  at  least  they  &ncy 
they  do ;  in  these  days,  I  say,  and  I 
say  it  emphatically,  when  the  arts 
of  war,  diplomacy,  beaurocracy,  phy- 
sic, ay,  and  stock -brokering,  all 
have  their  aspirants,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  know  that  twice  six  makes 
twelve,  and  that  the  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  are  equal,  that 
the  Thames  is  possibly  in  England 
and  the  Hudson  in  America,  and 
can  spell  a  word  of  two  syllables : 


when,  I  say,  the  candidates  for  our 
future  generals,  admirals,  bishops, 
ambassadors,  doctors  of  law  and 
physic,  and  fijiance  ministers,  are 
instructed  and  supposed  to  know 
something  of  that  which  they  have 
learnt;  when  enlightened  men  of 
all  nations  read  of  art,  and  love  to 
look  on  art  as  they  do  on  the  f£ur 
fetoe  of  their  best  beloved,  is  it  not 
sad  that  one  of  the  greatest  arts  in 
the  world,  the  culinary  art,  that  of  a 
first-rate  cook,  is  utterly  ignored 
save  in  theory,  though  revelled 
on  in  fact?  Why  then,  I  say,  ye 
gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
daily  finding  fault  with  your  matu- 
tinal meals,  or  your  evening  gor- 
mandizing called  dining,  is  it  not  a 
scandal  which  ought  and  must  be 
remedied,  or  the  mightiest  intellects 
will  fail,  the  most  amiable  lose  their 
tempers,  the  world's  digestive  organs 
be  utterly  destroyed,  and  all  happi- 
ness here  on  earth  sink  intodisease? 
Take  up  the  'Times' newspaper 
any  morning  and  you  will  therein 
be  enabled  to  read  an  advertisement, 
or  ten  of  them  if  you  choose,  from 
persons  offering  themselves  as  pro* 
fessed  cooks,  most  of  them  backed 
by;^some  amiable  persons  giving 
them  characters  for  honesty,  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  and  temper;  but  what 
about  their  art?  simply  nothing. 
And  consequently  hsSf  the  world 
submite  to  be  poisoned,  either  from 
indolence  or  goodnature,  or  from 
economy  or  utter  ignorance  of  the 
culinary  art  They  eat  soup  by  the 
gallon  during  the  year,  from  which 
tiie  murderous,  poisoning  grease  has 
never  been  skimmed,  underdone  and 
overdone  meat  and  vegetables,  all 
unwholesome,'  and  these  professed 
cooks,  professing  they  can  roast  and 
boil — an  art  that  few  attain  to,  but  all 
declare  their  knowledge  of— go  forth 
among  the  multitude  committing 
slaughter  and  inconceivable  iigony. 
Cooking  is  an  art,  I  here  most 
vehemently  assert,  second  to  no  art 
in  ite  utihty  to  mankind  in  general, 
and  to  refined  tastes  in  particular — 
an  art  that  increases  and  inftises 
the  highest  benefits  to  existence, 
giving  health,  temper,  energy,  vi- 
tality, power  to  the  human  body, 
energy  to  the  human  intellect,  the 
highest  and  most  noble  aspirations 
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to  man^  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
simplest  abode  of  labour  as  in  the 
palace  of  the  prince.  And  I  do 
really  think  and  believe  that  those 
who  profess  the  art  in  whatever  de- 
gree, and  deface  the  art,  onght  to  be 
Eunished  as  much  as  any  other  pro- 
Mssion  in  life  is  punished  for  igno- 
rance or  want  of  proper  cultivation. 
And  now  let  me  observe  that  all 
the  cookery-books,  ancient  or  modem, 
are  culled  one  from  the  other.  A 
httle  more  cayenne  pepper  may  be 
cast  in  here,  a  little  of  cream,  oil,  or 
vinegar  there.  The  higher  the 
artist  the  more  delicate  the  taste; 
the  more  knowledge  of  the  palate 
the  more  practical  means  of  attaining 
that  which  is  good  and  palatable 
and  wholesome.  As  the  foundation 
of  a  house  forms  the  groundwork  for 
a  good  or  a  bad  building,  so  is  the 
pot  au  feu,  or  stock  pot,  tiie  begin- 
ning and  end— the  alpha  and  omega 
— of  all  cookery,  whether  good  or 
bad.  Nothing  is  more  vulgar,  no- 
thing more  insulting,  than  that  of 
being  asked  to  take  pot  luck  with 
any  man.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
eulinary  art  as  pot  luck.  The  pot 
au  feu  is  either  a  combination  of 
good,  wholesome,  nourishing  stock 
and  aroma  from  meat  or  fowl,  or 
game  or  venison,  or  all  combined, 
in  its  finest  and  most  wholesome 
state,  extracted  by  art  and  with  care, 
leaving  a  nourishing  jelly  (on  the 
top  of  which  the  &t  or  unwhole- 
some x>oi^tions  rise,  and  which 
should  be  carefully  removed),  from 
which  the  stocks  of  all  soups  and 
gravies  are  made.  It  is  this  which 
is  the  commencement  as  the  end  of 
a  good  and  healthy  dinner.  Boast- 
ing and  boiling  are  lequally  meri- 
torious, but  rarely  attuned  from  the 
want  of  care,  talent,  or  experience. 
And  I  will  ask  the  reader  of  these 
pages  on  the  culinary  art  and  crus- 
tacean excellencies,  if,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  a  copious  indulgence  of  the 
good  things  provided  at  the  hospi- 
table board  of  one  who  has  really  a 
good  cook,  he  has  not  risen  from 
his  bed  with  feelings  of  health  and 
elasticity,  appetite  renewed,  diges- 
tive powers  in  order,  energy  of  mind 
and  power  of  limb  utterly  the  re- 
verse from  that  which  he  has  ex- 
perienced when,  with  a  bitter  taste 


in  his  mouth,  heartburn,  digestive 
oi^pans  disarranged,  he  has  awaked 
from  feverish  dreams  and  unrefresh- 
ing  rest,  ill  at  ease  with  himself  and 
all  mankind,  cursing  the  cook,  and, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
cursing  the  so-called  fri^ul  who  has 
kindly  condenmed  him  to  slow 
poison.  No;  give  me  a  well-cooked 
beefsteak,  a  glass  of  clear  and  spark- 
ling bitter  beer,  a  fresh  lobster  salad, 
at  any  artistLcally  arranged  little 
dinner ;  let  me  eat,  if  possible,  off  a 
Dresden  plate,  and  drink  out  of  a 
bright,  thin,  glass ;  let  me  be  enabled 
to  see  myself  in  my  silver  spoon,  and 
wipe  my  moustache  with  a  snow- 
white  napkin,  and  I  ask  for  no  Lord 
Mayor's  feast,  nor  would  I  desire  to 
dine  with  the  President  in  the  White 
House  or  the  Emperor  of  the  Ereoch 
at  the  Tuileries. 

Ere  I  conclude  with  the  various 
receipts  necessary  for  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  lobster  as  a  gasbco- 
nomical  treat,  let  me  quote  the 
following  lines.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  them  in  many  instances  if 
you  really  desire  aldermanically  to 
enjoy  the  perfection  of  gastronomic 
indulgence.  I  quote  them  from  a 
very  able  translation  of  Beranger'» 
lyrical  poems — 

'  To  give  each  dish  the  relish  dne. 
All  talk  at  tabic  pray  eschew : 
StricUy  forbid  ail  repartee. 
In  whldi  our  sires  were  wont  to  sod 
Soch  chamis— let's  have  it  now  no  more  ; 
Smart  saying  are  a  downri^^t  bore.' 

At  least  till  the  second  course  is 
over,  then  as  many  as  you  like. 

Now  all  the  world  is  aware  that 
some  like  apples  and  others  onions^ 
many  both.  The  observation  is 
neither  elegant  nor  artistical,  bat 
it  is  truthful;  and  tastes  differ  bo 
materially  that  it  would  be  ahnoet 
impossible,  nay,  utterly  impossible^ 
to  satisfy  all.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
who  may  have  4becn  tiie  fortunate 
individual  who  has  come  nearest  the 
mark  of  universal  taste.  With  rare 
exceptions,  and  those  consisting  in 
trifling  material,  all  cookery-books 
are  more  or  less  the  same.  The 
receipts  which  I  presume  to  give, 
therefore,  as  relating  to  the  lobster, 
are  only  such  as  I  personally  con- 
sider the   best;    but  all  receipts 
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utterly  &il  in  utility  if  the  con- 
coctor  be  not  an  artist.  According 
to  reason,  in  which,  for-«nce,  the 
nniyerse  is  nnanimons,  yon  mnst 
first  catch  yonr  lobster.  This,  of 
coarse,  by  necessity  must  take  place 
when  residing  near  the  briny  ocean, 
the  more  briny  the  better.  Hero 
and  there  only  is  the  animal  pro- 
cured in  perfection.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  buy  your  lobsters  from  a 
fishmonger,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
with  great  discretion  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  I  haye  laid  down 
for  your  guidance.  A  lobster,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  covered  with 
parasites  is  always  the  best,  from 
the  feet  of  his  having  long  remained 
undisturbed  in  deep  water.    Or  per- 


haps you  may  prefer  the  following 
plan  of  obtaining  a  fresh  lobster. 
The  plan  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and 
exx)editious.  It  was  thus  put  in 
practice.  A  gentleman  once  called 
on  his  fishmonger  in  company  with 
a  small  Scotch  terrier.  Seeing  some 
live  lobsters  on  the  counter,  he  asked 
if  they  were  fresh.  *  Fresh,'  said  the 
fishmonger,  *I  should  think  they 
were  fresh  and  lively  too ;  only  put 
your  dog's  tail  near  their  claws  and 
see  if  they  don't  hold  on.'  Tickled 
at  the  idea,  the  dog's  tail  was  in- 
stantly presented  to  a  fine  lobster's 
claw,  who  seized  it  tightly.  Down 
jumped  the  dog,  howling,  and  off 
he  ran  with  the  lobster  holding 
tight. 


'Why  do  you  not  whistle  your 
dog  back^  sir?'  said  the  fishmon- 
ger. 

*  You  may  whistle  for  your  lobster,' 
replied  the  gentleman,  wishing  him 
good  morning. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  lobster 
salad,  which,  I  humbly  opine,  is  the 
best  and  most  nutritious  mode  of 
discussing  this  crustacean  delicacy. 
Moreover,  I  shall  give  my  receipts 
in  the  most  limple  language^  even 


as  regards  those  I  have  ventured 
partially  to  copy  from  others,  in 
order  that  the  most  inexperienced 
artist  may  understand  them,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  in  reference 
to  cookery-books  in  general.  There- 
fore having  caught  or  possessed 
yourself  of  a  fine  lobster,  which  you 
intend  to  €»t,  if  is  of  course  first 
necessary  to  cook  it,  and  here,  at  the 
very  onset,  I  find  myself  differing 
with  various  culinary  men  of  dis- 
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tinction.  Generftlly  their  advice 
runs  as  follows : — 

'  Put  them  alive,  with  their  claws 
tied  together,  into  the  water  when 
boiling  hot,  and  keep  it  so  till  the 
Crustacea  is  done,  which,  if  a  pound 
weight,  will  take  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  if  larger  will  require 
not  quite  the  same  proportion  of 
time ;  for  if  boiled  too  long  the  meat 
will  become  stringy.  Death  takes 
place  immediately.' 

Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  pro- 
cess of  cooking  lobsters  in  boiling 
water  was  invented  by  a  philanthro- 
pist desirous  of  putting  a  termination 
to  the  animal^  sufferings  in  the 
least  possible  period. 

My  good  Mends,  philanthropy  and 
gastronomy  can  never  be  mentioned 
together;  they  are  artistically  dift* 
united  in  every  possible  manner. 

Do  we  not  all  suffer?  is  it  not 
man's  destination  on  earth,  ay,  and 
that  of  animals  also?  The  bullock 
is  remorselessly  punched  on  the 
head  that  we  may  enjoy  a  tender 
beefsteak ;  the,  calf  is  bled  to  death 
by  slow  degrees  that  our  fricandeaus 
and  cutlets  may  be  as  white  as  a  &ir 
lady's  band ;  partridges  and  hares, 
pheasants  and  woodcocks,  are  winged 
and  bagged,  and  left  oftimes  to  die 
in  the  solitude  of  woodlands;  your 
eels,  so  say  some,  are  skinned  alive, 
and  get  used  to  it  Well,  I  cannot 
release  lobsters  from  the  generality 
of  gastronomical  sufferings  of  the 
animal  race.  They  must  be  boiled, 
they  are  bred  to  be  boiled,  to  become 
red  in  the  fa^ce,  to  give  an  upside 
down  turn,  to  squeak,  spread  out 
their  tails,  and  die. 

Well,  then,  I  say,  a  little  more  or 
less  of  suffering  is  only  the  difference 
of  extracting  a  double  or  single  de- 
cayed tooth ;  weall  go  to  thedentist's, 
the  lobsters  to  pot,  and  in  that  pot 
let  your  water  be  cold.  If  near  the 
eea,  water  from  the  ocean;  if  inland, 
water  well  salted,  the  time  of  their 
remaining  in  durance  commencing 
from  the  bubbling  of  the  water. 
Tour  lobster  boiled  or  cooked,  you 
propose  a  salad. 

Take  eggs  in  accordance  to  the 
size  of  your  salad ;  let  them  be  boiled 
as  haid  as  an  egg  can  be  boiled, 
then  cooled  in  fresh,  or  iced  water  if 
possible ;  extract  the  yolks,  and  with 


a  well  cleaned  silver  or  porcelain 
spoon,  the  latter  preferable,  pound 
them  intcwfine  powder.  Tlids  done, 
mix  the  eggs  with  salt,  mustard,  and 
cayenne,  and  tiie  berry,  if  it  be  a 
female,  and  some  of  tiie  selected 
interior  of  the  animal,  to  which  add 
vin^ar  and  the  most  fresh  and 
luscious  cream.  It  avails  nothing 
to  tell  you  of  the  proportions,  that  is 
the  mere  smattering  of  a  cookery- 
book,!  leave  it  to  the  refined  taste  of 
the  concoctor.  If  he  or  she — I  hate 
to  call  the  female  sex  a  she—have  a 
refined  or  artistical  taste,  no  question 
that  those  who  eat  it  will  be  satisfied. 
Tour  sauce  well  and  sufficiently 
mixed,  extract  the  nutritious  flesh  of 
the  animal  [from  all  parts  save  the 
head— though  some  savans  wiU  tell 
you  that  the  &t  of  the  head  or  body 
is,  par  excellence,  the  best  part  of  the 
lobster-— and  cut  it  in  pieces,  but  not 
too  smalL  Having  a  garden,  a  wife, 
or  a  gardener— I  should  prefer  the 
former— let  her  proceed  to  the  gar- 
den and  cut  several  of  the  finest 
and  most  yeUow-hearted  lettuces: 
do  not  soak  them  in  water,  but  ta&e 
leaf  from  leaf;  use  only  the  best,  dip 
them,  so  as  to  be  perfectiy  free  from 
dirt  or  insect,  in  nesh  water — ^again 
I  say  iced  water  if  vou  have  it— aod 
cut  in  tolerably  large  pieces,  not 
too  large,  however,  for  the  most  deli- 
cate mouth ;  mix  lobster,  sauce,  and 
lettuce  with  a  few  turns  of  the  spoon, 
but  do  not  bury  it  in  the  liquid,  and 
at  the  top  let  a  small  quantity  of  the 
crisp  lettuce  appear. 

Tnere  are  various  other  modes  of 
making  lobster  salads ;  many  prefer 
oil  to  cream,  and  wanting  oil  or 
cream,  some  even  use  melted  butter, 
and  add  Worcester  and  other  sauoes. 
But  I  say  use  cream  par  exceUenct. 
If,  however,  you  prefer  oil  as  very 
many  do,  and  why  not — chacun\a 
son  ^of^— then  use  it;  but  recollect 
it  must  be  of  the  very  finest  Lucca, 
and  first  rate,  or  you  might  just  as 
well  devour  a  lettuce  and  a  lobster 
dipped  into  a  lamp — it  is  nauseous, 
imwholesome,  detestable,  unrefined, 
dii^gusting.  Butter,  melted  butter,  is 
fer  worse.  I  really  disdain  idl  ac- 
quaintance with  a  house  which  can 
produce  such  a  salad  on  the  table 
in  presence  of  intellect  or  taste. 
No,  my   friends,  ask  me  not    to 
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such  a  meal ;  I  herein  publicly  de* 
cline  it. 

Lobster  salads  are  also  made  in 
moulds,  and  a  very  elegant,  nutritious, 
and  agreeable  addition  it  is  on  the 
supper-table.  Hen  lobsters  are  decid- 
edly preferable  for  this  ladylike  dish. 
It  is  merely  placing  a  lobster  salad 
in  a  mould  decorated  with  gherkins 
or  beet-root.  I  have  seen  the  leaf 
of  the  rose  d'amour  added  in  refined 
houses.  Let  it  be  well  frozen  and 
turned  out  of  the  mould  only  a  short 
time  previous  to  being  placed  on 
the  table.  This  dish,  in  all  respects 
to  be  approved  of,  should  be  pr^ 
pared  by  a  skilfcd  hand. 

A  mayonnaise,  more  or  less,  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  salad, 
as  it  ought  always  to  be  garnished 
with  the  most  crisp  and  fireshest  of 
lettuce,  not  cut  too  small,  an  error 
which  many  ignorant  cooks  fisdl  into. 
The  best  sauce  is  thus  produced: 
Put  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted 
aspic  upon  ice  in  a  stewpan,  which 
keep  whisking  until  it  becomes  a 
white  froth ;  then  add  a  half-piat  of 
salad-oil  or  cream,  and  six  spoonfuls 
of  Tarragon  vinegEur,  by  degrees,  still 
whisking  till  it  forms  a  white  smooth 
sauce.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a  trifle  of  sugar  at  discretion,  whisk 
it  altogether,  and  serve.  This  sauce 
is  poured  over  the  lobster  garnished 
with  the  lettuce  leaf,  and  is  more 
delicate  than  any  other.  You  may 
diess  it  to  any  flavour  you  like,  and 
in  a  moderate  temperature  it  will 
keep. 

Kezt  to  a  lobster  salad,  I  prefer  to 
discuss  the  cmstacea  in  curry.  It 
IB  a  dish  which  requires  art  and  at- 
tention, though  simple  in  detail. 
But  the  most  simple,  both  as  regards 
food  or  dress,  is  for  the  most  pcurt 
the  highest  refinement  of  taste  and 
elegance,  whether  we  treat  it  gas- 
tronomically,  or  in  the  every-day 
walk  of  life.  Queen  Victoria  does 
not,  I  believe,  like  lobster  curry. 
The  Empress  of  the  French,  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  save 
when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  could 
scarcely  have  enjoyed  it,  as  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  with  Isle  of  Wight  or 
Devonidiire  cream  as  the  foundation. 
The  best  lobster  curry  I  ever  ate  was 
at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Ventnor— -I 
wish  I  was  there  now :  but  having 


had  some  conversation  with  the 
cook,  while  smoking  a  cigar  one 
bright  summer  morning  in  the  gar- 
den of  that  matrimonial  hostdry, 
which  commands  one  of  the  finest 
sea  views  in  Europe,  I  discovered 
that  the  excess  of  ezceUendes  at- 
tained was  created  by  error  or  chance, 
as  are  many  other  excellencies;  that 
is  to  say,  chance  enabled  him  just  to 
commit  the  act  to  perfection. 

Guny,  a  stomachic  reviver,  is 
thus  produced:  Lay  the  meat,  not 
too  small,  in  a  pan,  with  real  gravy 
and  cream  at  discretion— following 
the  rule  of  art  and  taste— which  if  it 
be  real  art  and  good  taste  cannot 
fail.  The  excellence  of  any  dish  de- 
pends upon  this  and  the  high  class  of 
the  material  used;  bad  curry-pow- 
der; and  stale  lobster,  with  thin 
cream,  cannot  possibly  produce  the 
desired  efiect.  Then  rub  with  but- 
ter two  teaspoonfuls  of  cuny-pow- 
der,  if  not  powerful,  three,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  flour ;  put  them  into 
a  pan  and  simmer  for  an  hour, 
adding  a  saupgon  of  cayenne  and 
salt.  Half  a  glass  of  first-rate  sherry 
or  Madeira  iinll  add  to  the  aroma. 
A  lobster  curry,  may,  however,  be 
excellent  without  the  addition  of 
any  vmous  or  other  excitement 
Some  add  mace  and  lemon,  and 
perhaps  they  are  right  If  so,  I  am 
wrong ;  I  eschew  them. 

All  lobster  curries  are  based,  that 
is  to  say,  produced  in  excellence  if 
the  material  be  good,  the  ground- 
work being  a  tieak  lobster,  good 
thick  cream,  and  first-rate  curry- 
powder;  with  the  hand  of  art  to 
mix. 

We  have  also  lobster  risoles,  stewed 
lobster,  fricasee  of  lobsters,  roast 
lobster,  stewed  lobster  patties,  potted 
lobsters,  croquettes  of  lobster,  gratin 
of  lobster,  lobster  sauce.  For  the 
most  part,  the  production  of  these 
dishes  come  within,  or  ought  to  come 
within,  the  talents  of  the  most  hum- 
ble individual  presuming  to  call  him- 
self or  herself  a  cook.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  dwell  on  the  mode  of  roast- 
ing a  lobster  (which  is  not  gene- 
rally observed,  though  productive  of 
much  excellence),  and  lobster  gratin 
— a  very  meritorious  and  appitissant 
indulgence  if  produced  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist ;  as  is  also  the  mayonnaise. 
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To  roast  a  lobster,  it  must  be 
taken  from  the  pot  when  half  boiled ; 
bntter  the  shells,  having  carefully 
preserved  them ;  lay  the  fish  before 
the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  the  finest 
and  freshest  butter  till  it  froths. 
You  may  add  a  trifle  of  cayenne  and 
"Worcester  sauce,  if  your  stomach 
approves  and  your  taste  says  yes. 

A  gratin  of  lobster  is  a  fiir  more 
artistical  dish,  requiring  considerable 
genius,  thought,  and  consideration 
to  make  it  presentable  at  a  table 
where  refinement  of  eating  takes  the 
place  of  gluttony  or  the  mere  satis- 
fying the  appetite,  while  beauty 
reigns  at  the  board,  and  conversation 
vies  with  the  sparkling  champagne. 
It  may  bo  thus  produced.  I  need 
scarcely  again  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  finest  and 
freshest  of  lobsters  when  possible, 
as  no  art  can  produce  in  perfection 
the  object  to  be  attained  without 
good  material  to  work  upon.  Having 
your  lobster,  cut  it  in  naif,  detach- 
ing the  head  from  the  body ;  take  out 
all  the  meat  and  save  the  shells ;  cut 
the  meat  into  slices,  then  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  eschalote  in  a 
Btewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  two  walnuts;  imss  them  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fire ;  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  well  mixed,  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  stir  over  the  fire, 
Doih'ng  about  five  minutes ;  then  add 
the  lobster,  which  season  with  a 
little  cayenne,  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
and  essence  of  anchovies ;  set  it  again 
upon  the  fire,  stirring  until  boiling, 
then  stir  in  the  yolk  of  an  e^g ;  take 
off  the  fire,  fill  the  shells  of  the  lob- 
ster, sprinkle  bread  crumbs  over  it 
with  a  httle  butter;  put  in  the  oven 
twenty  minutes,  and  serve :  to  give 
it  a  nice  colour  use  salamander.  I 
must  however  suggest  that  no  one 
sit  before  this  dish  without  care  and 
power  of  abstaining.  Mcareover, 
never  attempt  it  without  a  napkin 
and  finger-glass :  touch  it  with  your 
finger,  and  fail  to  wash  that  finger, 
and,  like  the  gidlant  soldiers  after 
a  battle  who  are  found  by  some 
means  or  another  to  have  lost  the 
trigger  finger,  you  may  suffer. 

Lobster  sauce,  generally  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  turbot  and 
salmon  in  England,  though  appa- 
rently very   simple,  requires   art: 


there  is,  believe  me,  great  art  in  sim- 
plicity— would  that  the  world  at 
large  could  learn  it ! — if  not  that,  at 
all  events  they  may  be  enabled  to 
make  lobster  sauce.  Put  melted 
butter,  the  best  of  butter  of  course, 
into  a  stewpan,  at  discretion ;  cut  up 
a  small  young  lobster,  not  too  small. 
When  the  melted  butter  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  add  the  lobster  and 
butter,  and  stir  till  the  butter  is  well 
melted ;  season  with  a  little  essence 
of  anchovies,  the  juice  of  half  a  le- 
mon, and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonfal 
of  cayenne  pepper ;  pass  it  through 
a  tammy  into  another  stewpan,  and 
add  more  fiesh  of  the  lobster ;  a  little 
cream  and  the  spawn  of  the  lobster 
is  a  great  addition.    Serve  very  hot. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  or  I 
should  rather  desire  to  add  a  letter 
written  by  one  no  less  celebrated  for 
his  gastronomical  theory,  than  for 
his  wide-world  reputation  for  that 
theory.  That  he  was  a  practical 
artist,  in  accordance  with  my  hum- 
ble ideas  of  the  position  the  art  should 
attain,  I  confess  I  never  gave  hini 
credit  for.  I  knew  him  woll,  and  well 
recollect  meeting  him  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Constantinople,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war. 

'  Still  here,'  I  remarked, '  and  the 
army  on  tlieir  way  home :  what  de- 
tains you  in  the  East?' 

'  The  quails,'  was  his  brief  reply. 

'Quails?'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  the  quails— Eastern  quails; 
this  is  the  very  season,  and  no  man 
having  the  opportunily  should  neg- 
lect spending  a  week  with  them. 
Do  me  the  honour  to  breakfast  with 
me,  and  judge  personally  as  to  their 
merit.' 

I  did  so.  Before  us  was  displayed 
half  a  dozen  fat  quails  cooked  to 
pei-fection  (a  totally  different  bird 
from  the  American  quail,  which  are 
highly  distinguished  in  their  way), 
and  one  bottle  of  cloche  vogeau,  of 
splendid  aroma;  and,  believe  me, 
Soyer  and  the  writer  of  these  lines 
had  a  breakfast  fit  for  Luoullus.  But 
I  see  Madame  Soyer  has  a  taste  for 
lobsters,  and  the  worthy  professor 
proceeds  to  give  her  directions  for 
their  preparation.  A  moment,  how- 
ever, while  I  relate  another  littlo 
incident,  which  then  and  there  oc- 
curred.    I  chanced  to  remark  en 
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jm$mt   during   that   tete-a-tete  in 
the  city  of  the  Sultan — a  remark 
>vhich  occurred  as  do  many  others 
in  hfe's  career^  from  the  fact  merely 
of  sodng  the  American  flag  flying 
from  the  mast-head  of  a  man-of- 
war,  then  at  anchor  in  the  Bos- 
Shorus.    '  There/  said  I, '  that  flag 
elongs  to  a  gasbronomical  nation, 
and  a  noble  nation,  too,  as  regards 
their  institutions  generally— barring 
their  railway  travelling,  the  most 
odious  in  the  world.    However,  they 
make  up  for  it ;  they  know  how  to 
dine,  and   dine   well.     Moreover, 
tiiey  go  on  the  system  of  doing  unto 
others  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by, 
consequently   their   hospitality  to 
strangers  is  great.    I  recollect  pass- 
ing a  few  days  at  Baltimore :  won- 
derful gastronomy  to  be  found  there, 
I  assure    you.  Monsieur   Soyer, — 
canvas  back  ducks  which  melt  in 
your  thorax,  leaving  exciting  aroma ; 
wild    turkeys    atix    tniffes   a   mer- 
veiUes,    and  quails,   but  not   such 
quails  as  those  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed;   yet   they   are   very    pre- 
sentable birds :  a  suprhme  de  cailles, 
in   fact,   is  by   no   means    to  be 
sneezed  at:  one  may  eat  copiously 
without  ill  effects,  or  impairing  the 
digestion,  or  heated  dreams.    Cham- 
pagne is  their  natural  accompani- 
ment^ if  still,  and  not  too  much 
iced.     There  is,  however,  another 
meritorious  dish  I  desire  to  bring 
to  your  notice,  and  so  doing,  per- 
mit me  to  ask  of  your  practical 
knowledge   of   gastronomy,  as   to 
why  Hie  lobster  might  not  be  cooked 
en  chemise,  or  en  pat  a  la  Maintenon 
— in  its  naked  or  unshelled  state, 
that  is  to  say  at  the  period  of  its 
casting  its  shell  ?    The  dish  to  which 
I  allude,  as  being,  I  fancy,  peculiarly 
distinguished  at  Baltimore  as  at  Phi- 
ladelphia is  the '  terrassin.'  Now  the 
terrassin,  as  &r  as  I  could  learn, 
belongs  to  the  flsunily  of  turtle— so 
admirable  an  addition  to  civic  gas- 
tronomy, and  who  but  will  admit  its 
rare  qualities,  its  many  rare  gas- 
tronomic virtues  ?  It  is,  in  fajct,  a  di- 
minutive turtle  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, but  grand  in  itself;  admitted 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  guests 
of   Fhiladelphian  and  Baltimorian 
supper-tables.    An  animal,  in  fact, 
which  submits  with  all  the  sublime 


fortitude  of  the  lobster  to  be  boiled 
aUve  for  man's  enjoyment,  though  I 
fancy  the  process  is  by  no  means 
agreeable.  Being  boiled,  divest  them 
of  the  outer  skm  and  toenails,  then 
boil  them  again  until  they  become 
quite  tender,  adding  a  handful  of 
salt  to  the  water  in  which  they  aie 
boiled.  Being  perfectiy  tender — a 
sine  quA  non — ^take  off  the  shells  and 
clean  the  terrassins  with  much  care, 
removing  the  sauce  bag  and  gall 
without  breaking.  Then  cut  the 
meat  and  entrails  into  small  pieces^ 
and  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  add- 
ing the  juice  which  has  oeen  ex- 
hausted while  cutting  up,  but  no 
water;  season  with  cayenne  and 
white  or  black  pepper,  artistically 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
mutton  to  each  terrassin,  and  flour 
to  thicken  with  discretion.  After 
stirring  a  short  time,  add  four  or 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and 
half  a  pint  of  good  Madeira — recol- 
lect, good ;  if  not  to  be  had,  the  best 
of  sherries— and  serve  hot:  a  silver 
dish  with  a  lamp  under  it  for  pre- 
ference. 

'  Well,'  replied  Soyer,  '  the  dish, 
as  you  describe  it,  must  undoubted- 
ly be  excellent ;  but,  alas !  we  have 
no  terrassins  in  England.' 

'  As  things  progress  we  may  live  to 
see  the  Atlantic  crossed  in  balloons, 
and  then  hurra  for  a  supreme  de  tin- 
rassini  Meanwhile,  why  not  try  a 
denuded  lobster,  that  is,  one  which 
has  just  cast  off  his  armour?  I  have 
heard  a  first-rate  cook  say  that  the 
animal  was  too  thick  to  admit  of 
being  made  tender;  but  why  not 
serve  him  a  la  terrassin  f 

'  Agreed,'  was  the  reply : '  when  we 
meet  in  England,  I  will  serve  one  a 
la  surprise,  and  it  will  be  a  sui*prise, 
commencing  a  new  era  in  lobster 
gastronomy.* 

We  parted, alas!  to  meet  no  more 
in  this  world.  And  the  surprise  da 
lobster  awaits  the  skill  of  another 
.artist.  And  now,  my  good  friends, 
I  give  you  poor  Beyer's  hints  to  his 
Eloise,  and  with  it  take  my  leave. 

'  Deab  Eloisb, — To  you  who  are 
so  fond  of  lobsters,  the  following  re- 
ceipts will,  I  am  sure,  prove  most 
valuable. 

'  On  all  occasions  endeavour  to 
buy  one  heavy  in  proportion  to  its 
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size;  or,  perhaps,  cntre  nous,  you 
wonld  prefer  to  wait  until  a  friend 
presents  you  with  one. 

*  The  lobster  is  a  shell-fish  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes,  and  only 
looked  on  as  an  article  of  food. 
Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  creation. 

'  A  creature  destitute  of  bones, 
yet  famished  with  a  stomach  capa- 
ble of  digesting  the  hardest  su1> 
stances,  even  its  own  shell,  which  it 
throws  oflF  like  an  old  coat  when  it 
becomes  too  tight:  without  blood 
circulating  through  its  body,  yet 
strong  and  actiye.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  mighty  deep, 
that  we  cannot  regard  .but  with 
awe  and  veneration.  Yet  the  prin- 
cipal interest  it  excites  is  as  a  gas- 


tronomical  addition  for  man's  appe- 
tite. 

'  They  are  without  question  a  very 
nourishing  aliment,  and  by  many 
are  supposed  to  have  particular 
seasons.  When  out  of  season,  it  is 
easily  known  by  the  berry  or  spawn 
being  very  large,  in  fact,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching. 

'  When  in  p^ect  season,  and  fine 
flavoured,  it  should  have  no  spawn, 
or  very  little,  under  the  tail ;  and  the 
body  when  squeezed  should  be  al- 
most hard,  not  elastic.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  boiling;  if 
overdone,  they  become  tough— a 
word,  the  spelling  of  which,  or  I 
should  say  the  power  of  not  spelling 
it  correctly,  lost  a  youth  a  com- 
mission in  the  British  army/ 
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n  UEING  the  year  of  grace  1863 
the  quietade  of  the  little  Tillage  of 
Wycombe-super-Marewas  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  snndry  families 
from  London.  Lodgings  were  at  a 
premium;  fat  landlords  gloated  over 
imfortonate  stray  visitors,  who  were 
basely  pent  up  in  miniature  rooms, 
for  which  they  paid  the  largest  pos- 
sible prices.  The  owner  of  the 
bathing-machines  (there  were  but 
three  in  all  Wycombe)  comported 
himself  like  a  Turkish  sultan.  Se- 
cure of  his  fees,  he  smoked  his  pipe 
at  leisure,  drove  as  many  as  six  un- 
lucky females  at  once  into  each  com- 
mrtment,  and  actually  compelled 
Paterfiamilias  himself  to  draw  the 
machines  out  of  the  water  when  the 
I  tide  advanced;  Paterfamilias  esteem- 
I  ing  it  quite  sufficient  favour  to  be 

I  allowed  the  use  of  that  caravan  for 

his  wife  and  fEunily,  for  whom,  of 
course,  it  vras  only  his  duty  to  act  as  galley  slave. 

Now  amongst  those  who  served  to  upset  tibe  peaceful  monotony  of  this 
primitive  litUe  place,  a  certain  Dr.  Greatlieart  played  a  prominent  part. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  reputation,  had  a  great  many  letters  attached  to 
his  name,  which  I  never  could  clearly  decipher,  but  which  generally  meant, 
I  beheve,  that  he  was  some  kind  of  a  '  fellow.'  F.B.S. — '  Fellow  of  the 
Bight  Sort;'  F.L.S. — *  Fellow  of  the  Loving  Soul,'  &c.,  &c. ;  all  very  com- 
plnnentary  designations,  showing  how  highly  tlie  good  doctor  was  esteemed 
by  mankind  Mrs.  Greatheart,  like  her  husband,  was  of  the  race  of  Anakim, 
both  mentally  and  physically ;  her  virtues  were  so  many  and  so  diversi- 
fied that  if  I  ventured  to  describe  them,  I  should  be  set  down  at  once 
as  a  base  flatterer.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her  mind  embraced  botany  and 
sewing-machines,  sanitary  societies  and  scarlet  flannel  petticoats  for  the 
young  Anakim,  who,  in  spite  of  their  mother's  literary  predilections,  were 
as  complete  a  contrast  to  the  little  Jellabys  as  one  could  well  wish  to 
see.  Intensely  jolly  were  the  Greatheart  children;  they  swarmed  about 
Wycombe  in  their  serge  yachting  suits,  noisy,  ruddy,  and  happy,  looking 
as  if  they  had  never  known  London  smoke  or  London  dissipations. 

Besides  the  Greathearts  there  was  anotiier  fieunily  of  medical  pretensions. 
Dr.  Pips  was  the  very  pink  of  London  doctors ;  his  reputation  profession- 
ally was  inmiense.  No  man  better  versed  than  he  in  the  '  Materia  Medica ' 
could  be  found  throughout  the  vast  metropolis.  Then  he  was  such  a 
charming  man  to  consult ;  wrote  such  neat  prescriptions,  discovered  in  his 
patients  so  many  and  such  alarming  symptoms ;  nis  very  spNBctaoles  had 
a  mild,  bem'gnant  expression,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  Confide  in  me:  your 
cure  is  certain.'  Dr.  Pips  abroad  and  Dr.  Pips  at  home  slightly  differed. 
If  to  his  patients  he  was  as  the  lion,  as  the  very  chief  amongst  medical 
men,  to  whose  opinion  all  must  bow,  in  his  own  domestic  circle  he  was 
most  lamb-like.  lu  entering  his  own  door  his  greatness  dropped  from 
him  as  a  garment,  and  with  beautiful  humility  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
petted  and  taken  care  of  by  his  portly  wife  as  if  he  were  the  veriest  live  doll 
in  existence.  Dr.  Pipe  had  no  children  with  whom  to  enjoy  the  sea-breezes, 
but  in  lieu  thereof  he  was  always  closely  followed  by  a  young  Italian, 
who  had  been  confided  to  his  care  as  medical  pupil.    Now,  does  not  this 
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present  a  fine  opening  for  a  little  ro- 
mance ?  A  young  Italian,  of  course, 
should  be  dark-eyed,  passionate,  ro- 
mantic ;  he  should,  in  duty  bound, 
fall  desperately  in  lore  with  Kate 
Greatheart,  the  eldest  of  the  Ana- 
kim,  a  fine-loolang  girl  with  a  wealth 
of  golden  hair  which  ought  to  have 
sufficed  to  set  the  hearts  of  all  Italy 
in  a  blaze,  could  they  have  been  sub- 
ject to  its  charms,  and  which  yet  did 
not  stir  a  single  sluggish  fiame  in 
the  placid  breast  of  Enrico  Buonoini. 
This  young  man  was  altogether  a 
take-in ;  he  had  not  even  dark  eyes ; 
he  was  fiEor,  or  rather  would  have 
been,  had  his  oomplexion  been  clear 
enough,  posBessed  cane-ooloured  hair, 
and  a  moustaohe  to  match,  which 
never  grew  beyond  the  merest  stub- 
ble. He  had  a  penchant,  or  rather, 
two— a  very  large  one  for  science 
and  a  small  and  languid  one  for  a 
Miss  Adeline  Mallowton,  of  whom 
more  hereafter.  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  mania  would  have  quickly 
died  a  natural  death  had  it  not  been 
stimulated  by  the  stratagems  of  a 
rival,  who,  in  the  person  of  Frank 
Greatheart,  a  lanky  youth  just 
emerging  from  schoolboyism,  laid 
siege  to  the  young  iady's  flections 
with  far  greater  assiduity. 

Then  there  were  the  Greens — 
good,  ordinary  people;  not  very 
energetic,  children  rather  spoiled; 
but  as  they  were  delicate  specimens, 
it  was  perhaps  excusable. 

Lastly —we  beg  their  pardon  most 
humbly  for  not  placing  them  first 
in  our  enumeration  of  the  visitors 
at  Wyoombenraper-Mare— came  the 
Mallowtons — such  grand  people  ! 
such  very  grand  people! ! 

They  brought  down  their  carriage 
and  pair  of  greys,  their  two  gover- 
nesses, their  two  menservants  and 
their  gorgeous  array ;  and  the  natives 
of  Wycombe  were  considerably  im- 
pressed. 

Now  tiiis  long  description  of  com- 
ponent parts  amounteth  to  one 
thing,  namely,  a  pic-nic,  which  was 
arranged  by  the  united  families  of 
Greathearts,  Pips,  Mallowtons,  and 
Greens,  and  which  came  off  one 
Saturday  in  the  month  a(  August, 
1863. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  For  de- 
tails of  the  sunrise  consult  any  poet 


you  may  have  at  hand ;  for  details 
of  the  preparations  consult  the  flun- 
keys who  looked  on,  and  the  female 
servants  who  worked  hard  packing 
hamper  after  hamper  with  eatables 
and  drinkables  of  every  kind  till  all 
was  ready,  including  the  croquet- 
box,  whidi,  with  a  strap  roimd  it, 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  'chay,' 
now  standing  ready  to  convey  some 
of  the  Greal^eart  party  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Om  division,  under  the 
command  of  i^e  doctor,  was  to  walk 
— ^Frank,  indeed,  had  already  set 
forth,  hoping  to  be  before  Buoncini 
in  offering  himself  as  escort  to  the 
charming  Adeline.  He  had  provided 
himself  with  an  amber  heart  of  large 
dimensions,  which  he  intended  to 
present  privately  to  the  young  lady, 
with  an  appropriate  speedh,  com- 
posed with  great  care  at  least  a 
week  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Greatheart,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  a  weakly  cousin,  prepared 
to  set  out  in  the 'chay.'  The  weakly 
cousin,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Arabella  Jane,  has  not  been  before 
mentioned,  partially  on  account  of 
her  insignificance — ^which  she  really 
could  not  help,  poor  thing! — and 
partly  because  she  was  so  extremely 
nervous  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible  on  all 
occasions.  I  hardly  like  to  write 
about  her,  for  fear,  through  some 
magnetic  influence,  she  should  dis^ 
cover  that  she  was  dragged  befaz^ 
the  gaze  of  an  unsympathizing  Bri- 
tish public.  The  effect  on  such  a 
delicately-strung  system  might  bo 
direful. 

The  vehicle  is  in  motion.  '  Hoo- 
ray!'  cries  the  youngest  Anakim  from 
the  nursery  window,  not  old  enough 
to  be  of  the  party.  'Pray  stop!' 
pleads  Arabella  Jane ;  Tve  forgotten 
my  sal-volatile.' 

'  Never  mind ;  you  are  much  bet- 
ter without  it,'  says  Mamma  Great- 
heart    And  the  '  chay '  rolls  on. 

Alas!  who  would  have  thought 
that  brilliant  sunrise  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  little  gay  deceiveor? 
Clouds  are  gathering,  and  Mtunma 
Greatheart  has  some  misgivings  aa 
to  the  safety  of  her  walking  flock. 
She  oonstdts  the  driver,  and  his 
reply  does  not  altogether  ease  her 
mind. 
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'It  du  look  tempesterified/  says 
the  proprietor  of  the  one-horse  chay. 
'  P'raps  it  won't  be  nothink  much^ 
ma'am.' 

Arabella  Jane  mentally  prepares 
herself  for  violent  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  draws  her  cloak 
closer  round  her^  shivering  at  the 
thoughi 

'Supi>08e  we  stop  at  Dr.  Pipe', 
to  see  whether  they  have  started/ 
suggests  Eate  Greatiieart;  and  that 
accordingly  was  done.  Dr.  Pips 
was  in  high  spirits ;  an  Honourable 
Mrs.  Somebody  had  juBt  driven  over 
from  a  distance  to  consult  him  about 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  an  at-' 
toque  de  nerfs,  and  for  him  the 
clouds  seemed  to  have  a  golden 
lining  that  day.  Buoncini  was  still 
lingering  about,  and  Eate,  who  felt 
a  sympathy  with  her  brother  which 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  express, 
inquired  if  the  Miss  Mallowtons 
weie  walking  on. 

'  They— are— so,'  said  Enrico,  pro- 
noxmdng  every  word  with  the  nt- 
most  care,  for  he  prided  himself  on 
his  English  accent  '  They — are — 
gone — before.  I  — would — ^have— 
united— with— them,  but— I— have 
— one —  great—  tooth — which —  I — 
need— to— envelop— ^in— soft— wool ; 
for— that — I— renounced,' 

Arabella  Jane  looked  compassion- 
ate. She  thought  Buoncini  must 
have  toothache,  and  she  bent  for- 
ward. 

'  If  you  fill  a  flannel  bag  with 
salt,  and  make  it  very  warm  by  the 
fire,  and  then  put  it  to  your  cneek, 
it  wiJl  perhaps  relieve  the  pain, 
Mr.  Buoncini.  I  often  find  it  most 
comforting.' 

Baondni  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide,  and  stepped  back  in  utter  as- 
tonishment Kate  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

'  Oh, 'ArabeUa !  you'll  kill  me 
talkmg  about  remedies ;  it  is  a  fos- 
sil tooth  that  he  is  going  to  pack 
up,  not  one  out  of  his  own  head.' 

There  was  no  time  to  pursue  the 
subject:  finding  Dr.  Pips  in  such 
good  cue,  Mrs.  Greatheart  gave  the 
order  to  proceed. 

*  Oh,  dear  I'  shrieked  Arabella 
Jane, '  we  shall  be  upset  if  we  turn 
so  sharply  round  the  comer.  How 
my  heart  does  beat!' 

VOL.  IV.— NO.  V. 


'  Pray  be  careful.  Miss  Arabella,' 
cried  Dr.  Pips,  benignantly  waving 
his  hand  from  the  verandah.  'Above 
all  things,  do  not  excite  yourself. 
I  would  not  answer  for  the  .conse- 
quences.' 

Mrs.  Greatheart  quickly  told  her 
charioteer  to  drive  on,  and  Ara- 
bella's fears  were  diverted  in  ano- 
ther direction  by  the  appearance  of 
some  large-homed  cows,  who  would 
certainly,  she  thought,  toss  chaise, 
horse,  and  everything  else  in  the 
air. 

The  various  fiunilies  were  to  meet 
at  a  ferry,  which  they  purposed 
crossing,  and  then  they  were  to 
encamp  on  a  cliff  called  by  the 
young  Greathearts  '  Mount  Par- 
nassus.' Nothing  remarkable  hap* 
pened  on  the  way  to  the  rendezvous, 
except  that  little  Ada  Mallowton 
fell  headlong  into  a  hole  full  of  wet 
gravel,  and  her  pretty  pink  grena- 
dine, new  for  the  occasion,  was 
dyed  with  stains  of  the  darkest 
hue.  Mrs.  Mallowton  arrived  at 
the  same  moment  in  her  carriage, 
and  the  two  govemesses  rejoi^ 
that  the  influx  of  people  saved  them 
from  being  visited  with  her  most 
severe  displeasure  on  the  occasion. 

Frank,  in  .spite  of  his  immense 
advantages  in  starting,  had  not  yet 
found  courage  to  offer  the  amber 
heart,  which  seemed  to  be  burning 
a  hole  in  his  pocket  The  German 
govemess  had  oeen  close  to  Adeline's 
side  most  of  the  way,  and  when  a 
good  opportunity  was  offered  by  ^e 
descent  of  Fraulein's  boot-lace,  the 
lad  was  too  weak  to  profit  by  it 
He  strove  in  vain  to  recall  the  exact 
words  of  the  speech  he  had  been 
conning  over  so  carefully,  and 
while  he  was  combating  with  his 
nervousness,  the  precious  moment 
slipped  away.  In  the  mean  time 
the  clouds  gradually  thickened;  a 
cabinet  council  was  held  by  the 
seniors  in  a  sort  of  bam,  smelling 
strongly  of  tar.  Mrs.  Mallowton  es- 
tablished herself  on  a  wooden  stool 
with  three  legs,  and,  supported  by 
her  govemesses,  moved  that  dinner 
should  be  taken  there  and  then,  and 
that  the  whole  party  should  imme- 
diately after  proceed  homewards. 
The  young  people  groaned  inwardly 
at  this  arrangement,  but  dared  not 
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resist  openly.  They  appealed  to  an 
old  sailor,  who  evidently  thought 
that  suns^e  oonld  not  be  alto- 
gather  missing  amongst  so  many 
bright  faces.  He  looked  at  them, 
and  he  looked  at  his  telescope,  and 
firom  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  peered 
at  Mrs.  Mallowton,  and  then  he  said 
he  thought  the  nin  would  soon  he 
oyer.  So  a  boat  was  placed  in  readi* 
ness,  and  the  five  Miss  Mallowtons 
stole  furtiyely  down  to  the  beach 
and  embarked  with  Kate  and  Eruik 
Greatheart  before  their  mamma  and 
gOTemesses  well  knew  what  had 
been  decided.  Then  did  Mrs.  Mal- 
lowton  rise  in  ire  and  consternation. 
She  rushed  to  tilie  edge  of  the  water, 
crying  out,  '  Oh!  mes  en&nts!  mes 
Gi^bnte !  they  will  be  drowned ;  it  is 
all  over  with  them.'  Franlein  and 
mademoiselle  joined  in  the  chorus, 
and  Buoncini,  disgusted  with  him- 
self for  having  again  let  the  good 
chances  &11  to  his  rival,  used  strong 
expressions  in  his  own  tongue,  so 
that  the  medley  of  foreign  languages 
and  English  lamentations  was  edi- 
fying in  the  extreme.  Of  course  no 
accident  happened — none  ever  does 
when  so  expected ;  and  the  children, 
landed  safely  on  the  opposite  shore, 
toiled  up  the  hill,  and  had  half  un- 
packed the  hampers  before  the  old 
folks  arrived. 

The  spread  was  exceedingly  svanjy- 
tnou&  Wo  do  not  wish  to  be  tan- 
talizing, so  we  will  not  attempt 
details ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
was  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
and  plenty  of  it  too.  Mrs.  Mallow- 
ton  was  installed  in  the  seat  of 
honour— a  tin  box  containing  sau- 
sage rolls,  thereby  disappointing 
some  of  llie  juveniles  who  had  a 
weakness  for  that  kind  of  pastry, 
and  who  now  felt  it  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect the  case  to  be  opened.  At  this 
juncture  the  party  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  a  long-looked-for  in- 
dividual, held  in  high  repute  by 
the  Mallowtons  and  Dr.  Pips.  This 
illustrious  personage  was  no  less 
than  the  Hon.  Osborne  Fitzosbert, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  who 
had  just  disembarked  from  his 
yacht ;  his  magnificent  attire  being 
somewhat  sulUed  by  the  roughness 
of  the  waves.  This  rather  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  some  of  the 


})arty.  Adeline  Mallowton  shut  her 
umbrella  immediately;  Arabella 
Jane  looked  fisweinating  in  the  hopes 
of  an  introduction ;  while  Eate  Great- 
heart,  who  knew  the  Honourable  of 
old,  and  exyoyed  teasing  him,  handed 
him  a  smolong  hot  potato,  which 
burnt  his  fingers  exoruoiatinglj. 
He  bore  it  with  patience,  however, 
and  took  his  revenge  on  Frank,  who 
had  at  last  summoned  courage  to 
slip  the  amber  heart  under  a  slice 
of  pigeon  pie,  destined  for  the 
charming  Adeline.  TheHonoBzabie 
OBhone  perceived  the  maooosavie, 
made  an  ingenious  exchange  of 
plates,  and  the  next  day  oanfittMited 
poor  Frank  at  Wycombe  ohurdi, 
the  heart  dangling  at  his  watoh- 
chain.  Frank  waa  in  agonies  all  the 
time  of  the  service,  and  &iled  to 
profit  by  it  as  he  should  have  dona 
When  it  was  over  the  Honouiable 
told  him  that  the  heart  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  a  young  lady 
at  the  pic-nic.  Fnmk  behoved  it, 
and  his  hopes  were  blighted.  Bat 
we  are  anticipating:  the  pic-nie  parly 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  adnuring 
a  gently  fisklling  rain,  which  threat- 
ened not  to  be  '  gentle'  very  long, 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  was 
providing  every  dish  with  a  very 
undesirable  kind  of  sauce. 

'  The  only  thmg  is  to  sit  still,' 
quoth  the  Honourable  Osborne  Fitz- 
osbert, '  to  prevent  the  grass  from 
getting  damp  under  us;'  and  he 
stuck  to  tms  brilliant  idea  with 
great  jx^rtinacity,  getting  well  waited 
on  for  the  sake  of  his  handsome 
lace  and  aristocratic  bearing. 

As  for  Br.  Pips,  ho  bore  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  with  the 
greatest  fortitude.  He  sat  under 
his  wife's  umbrella,  quietly  eating 
the  breasts  of  two  fowls  with  which 
Mrs.  Pips  had  supplied  him.  *  I 
think,  dear  Albert,  you  will  feel  the 
better  for  a  little  champagne,'  Mr& 
Pips  had  been  saying.  The  doctor 
had  taken  her  advice  and  his  spec- 
tacles shone  more  benignantly  tnan 
ever. 

The  Mallowtons  had  drawn  closely 
round  the  tin  box  &om  which  issued 
the  fiats  of  their  chief;  they  shut 
themselves  out  from  the  gaze  of 
human  eye,  with  a  barricade  of  um- 
brellas, and   confAbolated.     What 
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was  the  purport  of  their  discourse 
MTB  know  not.  Perhaps  in  this 
complete  retirement  Mra  Mallowton 
may  have  dispensed  sausage  rolls 
from  her  tin  box  to  a  chosen  few : 
we  cannot  say.  From  time  to  time^ 
comestibles  from  withoat  were 
handed  in  and  quickly  diasippeared ; 
bat  to  the  world  at  large  la  fiunille 
Mallowton  was  a  dead  letter.  Sud- 
denly was  heard  a  sound  as  of  a 
whirlwind;  the  Greathearts^  Pips, 
smd  Greens  look  round  in  alarm; 
the  HoQouiable  Osborne  Fitzosbei-t 
nearly  chokes  in  bolting  his  fourth 
g^ass  of  champagne.  It  is  the  five 
Miss  Mallowtons  who  are  shaking 
down  their  crinolines  preparatory  to 
taking  flight  with  the  parent  birds. 
The  covey  has  passed;  the  Mal- 
lowtons are  gone ;  every  one  breathes 
more  fireely^  and  the  dinner  finishes 
amidst  universal  chattering. 

"What  they  were  doing  at  the 
weather  office,  I  do  not  exactly  know ; 
the  wrong  tap  must  have  been 
tamed  somehow,  for  by  this  time 
the  rain  began  to  pelt  The  great 
Greathearts  themselves  felt  they 
must  beat  an  ignominious  retreat, 
and  now  the  move  was  general. 
Three  men-servants  were  left  to 
pack  up  the  knives  and  forks  and 
to  drink  the  half-dozen  of  sherry 
which  still  remained  uncorked;  the 
latter  duty  was  most  efficiently  per- 
formed, with  the  usual  results.  On 
plodded  the  pic-nic  party,  sinking 
ankle  deep  in  the  wet  sand,  but  still 
plucky  and  cheerful. 

In  due  time  they  were  once  more 
seated  in  the  ferry-boat,  but  it  was 
sad  to  think  that  the  extreme  gal- 
lantry of  the  Honourable  Osborne 
would  not  allow  him  to  cross  with 
the  ladies  for  fear  of  being  over- 
weight. When  at  last  he  joined 
them,  his  conversation  was  very 
erratic.  Goodnatiired  young  man! 
Can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  dis- 
interested spirit  which  prompted 
him  to  assist  the  footmen  in  their 
attacks  on  the  wine?  Was  it  his 
fault  when  those  worthies  mistook 
him  for  one  of  themselves  and  or- 
dered him  to  lend  a  hand  with  the 
hampers  ?  The  Honourable  ignored 
this  part  of  the  stoiy,  when  he  after- 
wards related  how  these  individuals 
called  each  other  by  their  xnaster's 


names,  and  how  he  was  unwittmgly 
initiated  into  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  that  wonderful  '  Life  bebw 
Stairs.' 

His  spirits  were  high;  he  was 
seized  with  a  vehement  desire  of 
talking  French,  which  he  did  witii 
remarkable  fluency  and  inaccuracy, 
enhanced  by  a  tluck  heavy  utter- 
ance, till  Mrs.  Greatheart  had  com- 
];)assion  on  this  hopeful  scion  of  the 
Fitzosberts,  took  him  under  her 
charge,  and  forced  him  to  behave 
I>roperly.  To  every  one's  astonish- 
ment on  landing  from  the  ferry-boat, 
they  beheld  Mr.  Mallowton's  car- 
riajge~the  horses  and  coachman 
shining  beautifully  with  moisture — 
by  the  Uttle  inn  where  they  had  put 
up.  As  the  other  travellers  neared 
it,  Mr.  Mallowton  himself  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  '  Sail  and  Anchor,' 
to  explain  that  '  Mrs.  Mallowtcm 
was  afraid  the  dear  girls  would  take 
cold  if  they  sat  down  in  their  wet 
things,  so  they  were  walking  home, 
and  would  then  go  to  bed  inmie- 
diately.'  Poor  man!  could  he  have 
seen  his  wife  and  children  at  that 
moment,  he  would  not  so  cordially 
have  pressed  Dr.  Pips  and  Mrs. 
Green,  witli  as  many  of  their  party 
as  could  squeeze  in,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  carriage.  The  wind 
was  very  high  and  viciously  dis- 
posed ;  it  coveted  Mrs.  lilallowton's 
best  silk  umbrella;  that  lady  was 
as  determined  as  Boreas ;  it  turned 
out  a  regular  wrestling  match  in 
which  the  wind  got  the  best  of  it. 
His  fair  antagonist  was  literally 
blown  into  the  sea ;  in  utter  despair 
she  let  go,  and  the  victorious  wind 
triumphantly  carried  the  imibrclla 
far  from  her  reach.  Mrs.  Mallow- 
ton was  a  strongminded  woman, 
but  defeat  is  trying,  and  her  spirit 
was  thoroughly  cast  down.  She  was 
too  exhausted  to  complain  any 
more,  and  the  rest  of  the  weary  way 
was  made  in  complete  silence  by 
all  her  party.  Dr.  and  'Mis.  Great- 
heart  having  successfully  packed  off 
their  children  and  Aralxjlla  Jane, 
at  last  started  for  home  themselves, 
in  a  cab,  despatched  from  Wycombe 
to  their  relief.  Was  it  their  extreme 
worth  that  broke  down  the  vehicle, 
or  had  the  Honourable  Fitzosbert, 
to  whom  they  had  offered  a  seat  ou 
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the  box,  been  talking  French  to  the 
driver?  Whichever  it  was,  the 
springs  suddenly  gave  way,  coming 
through  the  floor  of  the  cab  in  the 
most  nnlooked-for  manner.  '  Je 
n*ai  npset  pas,'  stammered  the  Ho- 
nourable, peering  vacantly  through 
the  cab  window,  but  upset  he  was, 
and  in  more  senses  than  one\  He 
walked  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Greatheart, 
stopping  every  few  steps  to  con- 
verse ;  but  even  this  had  its  advan- 
teges,  for  it  was  perhaps  owing 
to  the  young  man's  incapacity  for 
taking  care  of  himself  that  tha 
doctor  and  his  lady  reached  home 
thoroughly  warm,  and  in  no  condi- 
tion to  derive  ill  effects  from  the 
events  of  the  day. 

The  deh'ghts  of  the  blazing  fire 
that  greeted  them,  the  cheering 
cups  of  tea  they  drank,  no  pen  can 
describe  with  justice.  '  Je  enjoy  me 
beaucoup,'  sang  out  the  Honourable, 


and  the  rest  agreed  with  him.  I 
never  heard  that  any  one  was  at  all 
the  worse  for  their  wetting ;  indeed, 
Arabella  Jane's  constitution  received 
on  that  day  such  a  thorough  shaking 
that  she  became  quite  a  new  crea- 
ture, and  never  ailed  anything  ever 
after;  as  to  sal-volatile,  she  left  the 
bottle  behind  her  at  Wycombe  and 
it  was  not  again  heard  of.  Frank 
suffered  the  most;  the  misadventure 
of  the  amber  heart  preyed  deeply 
on  his  spirits  for  nearly  a  whole  day ; 
bat  as  he  has  since  devoted  himself 
to  many  young  ladies  in  succession, 
we  may  hope  the  wohnd  was  not 
very  deep.  Even  the  Mallowtons, 
much  victimized  and  much  enduring 
as  they  were,  derived  some  satis&o- 
tion  from  their  excursion,  for  they 
never  tired  of  detailing  the  adven- 
tures of  this  Pic-nic  under  Diffi- 
culties. 
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MO.  m. 

THE  'MORNING  HERALD,*  AND  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  *THE  TIMES/ 


THE  'Morning  Herald'  was  estsi- 
blished  in  1780  by  a  discon- 
tented writer  in  the  'Morning  Post,' 
— a  man  who  obtained  no  little  noto- 
riety in  his  day.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bate,  afterwards  the  Key.  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  rector  of  Ferns, 
chancellor  of  the  diocess  of  Ferns, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
career  of  this  man  was  remarkable. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at 
Worcester,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  after  which 
he  was  ordained,  and  obtained  a 
small  living  in  Essex.  The  duties 
of  marrying,  burying,  baptizing, 
catechizing,  and  preaching  in  an 
intensely  Boeotian  district  were  not 
much  to  his  mind,  and  he  soon 
threw  them  up,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don about  1775,  to  lead  the  hfe  of  a 
man  about  town.  About  that  time 
the  newspapers  indulged  as  freely 
in  personal  and  private  comment 
as  the  New  York  papers  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  before  the  war 
began — a  fact  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  we  read  of  the  many 
prosecutions  for  libel  which  the 
publishers  were  called  to  undergo. 
Bate,  who  had  thrown  off  the  cler- 
gyman's gown  with  his  *  parish, 
came  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  at 
once  attached  himself  to  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  would  have  called  the 
light  Horse  of  literature.  An  en- 
gagement on  a  newspaper  as  the 
chronicler  of  the  fashions  and  fol- 
lies of  the  day  seems  to  be  a  strange 
descent  from  the  grave  duties  of  a 
pariah  priest,  though  it  has  been 
paralleled  by  a  somewhat  similar 
case  in  our  own  day ;  and  it  doubt- 
less afforded  Bate  an  opening  into 
that  round  of  frivolities  which  is 
now  called  &st  life,  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  &om  the  first  eager 
to  obtain.  Here  he  did  his  work 
as  caterer  for  scandal  with  too  much 
zeal,  for  a  paragraph  reflecting  on 
the  character  of  a  lady  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  call  forth  a  cham- 
pion on  her  behalf  in  a  Captain 
Storey,  who  challenged  the  ex- 
clergyman*    Mr.  Bate  had  enough 


of  the  clergyman  left  in  him  to 
wish  to  avoid  this  mode  of  giving 
satisfaction;  and  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  captaon  assuring  him  that  the 
offensive  paragraph  was  inserted 
without  his  knowledge.  This  was 
probably  true;  for  though  editors 
ar^  properly  held  responsible  for 
all  tnat  is  published  under  their 
care,  it  is  impossible  but  that  a 
X)aragraph  will  now  and  then  steal 
through  unobserved;  and  in  former 
days  tiierewas  less  supervision  than 
now.  Whether  true  or  not,  the 
explanation  met  no  credence  from 
the  enraged  captain,  and  on  an  acci- 
dental meeting  between  the  parties 
in  the  street  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  high  words  ensued,  and 
both  became  so  incensed  that  they 
resolved  to  settle  their  dispute  at 
once.  Dispensing  with  all  prelimi- 
nary formalities,  even  to  the  pre- 
sence of  seconds,  they  adjourned  to 
a  tavern,  called  for  pistols,  and, 
being  shown  by  an  accommodating 
waiter  into  a  room,  they  shut  the 
door,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
duel.  The  pistols  were  discharged 
on  both  sides  without  effect,  011 
which  they  drew  the  swords  which 
were  then  an  indiBpensable  portion 
of  a  gentleman's  walking  equipment. 
Both  were  soon  wounded,  and  Mr. 
Bate's  sword  bent  &om  a  stroke 
on  xhe  captain's  breast-bone.    The 

E arson  was  thus  naturally  disarmed, 
ut  the  captain,  on  perceiving  his 
plight,  courteously  allowed  him  time 
to  straighten  it,  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  do  by  pressing  his  foot 
upon  the  bent  part,  when  the  crowd 
assembled  outside  the  door  thinking 
the  parties  had  done  enough  for 
honour,  broke  in,  and  parted  the 
infuriated  combatants. 

Whether  Mr.  Bate  wrote  tiie  libel 
on  Captain  Storey's  friend  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  his  cog- 
nizance of  another  libel  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  about 
three  years  after  this  against  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  This  was  the 
•Radical  duke,  the  uncle  of  Fox,  the 
advocate  of  universal  suf&age  and 
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annual  parliaments,  bnt  who  after- 
wards took  umbrage  at  his  not 
being  accepted  as  the  Wliig  leader 
on  the  death  of  Burke's  Marquis  of 
Eockingham,  and  went  over  to  Pitt 
and  the  Tories.  But  in  1 780  he  \vas 
in  the  full  course  of  opposition,  and 
was  as  severe  an  economist  as  Mr. 
Cobden  or  'Mr.  Bright  of  the  present 
day.  For  this  he  enoountercd  the 
biting  censure  of  Mr.  Bate,  who 
accused  him  of  being  in  league  with 
tiie  French,  of  inviting  an  invasion 
of  the  country,  and  so  forth.  The 
duke  would  not  condescend  to  meet 
his  adversary  as  Captain  Storey  had 
met  him  formerly,  but  raised  an  ac- 
tion against  him  in  the  courts  of 
law.  The  libel  was  clearly  brought 
home,  and  Bate  was  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  twelve  months  in 
tiie  King's  Bench  Prison ;  but  curi- 
ously enough  the  prison  was  at  that 
time  little  better  than  a  mass  of 
ruins,  for  it  had  been  sacked  by  the 
*  No-Popery '  rioters  a  few  months 
before,  and  Bate's  imprisonment  was 
I)ostponed  till  the  gaol  was  repaired ; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  was  ever  en- 
forced. But  the  trial  and  the  sen- 
tence was  enough  to  terminate  his 
connection  with  the '  Morning  Post.' 
Even  in  those  days,  when  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  often  assailed,  and 
a  prosecution  for  libel  was  as  often 
the  lot  of  a  courageous  patriot  as 
of  a  malignant  assailant,  the  Eng- 
lish people  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween fair,  however  rough,  criticisms 
on  public  conduct  and  unfounded 
imputations  of  base  motives.  No 
proprietor  of  a  newspai)er  who  had 
any  regard  for  its  character,  or  even 
its  pecuniary  interests,  could  retain 
a  convicted  libeller  of  this  class  at 
its  head;  and  hence  we  find  that 
soon  after  the  trial  Bate's  connec- 
tion with  the  *  Post '  was  at  an  end. 
But  he  had  found  his  connection 
with  the  newspapers  and  the  posi- 
tion in  society  it  enabled  him  to 
assume  too  pleasant  to  be  given  up, 
and  accordingly  we  filid  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  same  year  the  first  mun- 
ber  of  the  '  Morning  Herald '  making 
its  appearance  under  Mr.  Bate's 
somewhat  ominous  auspices. 

The  ftiture  career  of  this  singular 
person  had  a  dash  of  romance  in  it. 
He  contrived  so  &r  to  ingratiate 


himself  with  a  Mr.  Dudley,  that  that 
gentleman  bequeathed  to  him  a 
&rge  estate  on  condition  of  his 
assuming  his  name.  Having  thus 
come  into  possession  of  consider- 
able wealth,  the  Bev.  Bate  Dudley 
bethought  him  of  reverting  to  h^ 
early  profession.  He  bought  the 
patronage  of  the  chnich  of  Brad- 
well,  near  Maldon,  and,  intending 
to  present  himself  at  the  next  va- 
cancy, he  laid  out  several  thousand 
pounds  in  restoring  the  church  and 
schools  and  building  a  magnifi- 
cent rectoiy-house.  A  man  of  his 
stamp  was  not  likely  to  see  any 
incongruity  in  a  duellist  and  a 
libeller,  as  well  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  becoming  a  parish  priest; 
but  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  did, 
and  when  the  living  fell  vacant,  and 
the  new  patron  issued  bis  pre- 
sentation in  his  own  behalf,  the 
bishop  reftned  to  induct  him.  A 
lawsuit  ensued,  which  lasted  for 
some  years,  and  which  ended  in  the 
fighting  parson  spending  move 
money,  and  in  not  getting  the 
living.  But  in  another  quarter 
fortune  was  more  propitions:  he 
had  in  the  columns  of  the  'Mom- 
ing  Herald '  defended  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  many 
bickerings  that  took  place  between 
that  Prince  and  his  irritated  fattier, 
and  that  father's  responsible  ad- 
visers. George  IV.  was  never  at 
any  period  of  his  life  usgratefal, 
where  gratitude  involved  no  sacri- 
fice on  his  own  pari  And  it  hap- 
pened that  he  could  serve  his  lite- 
rary hanger-on  without  mndti 
trouble.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
push  him  forward,  nor  even  seeore 
him  an  entranoe,  into  the  Church 
of  England:  but  it  is,  or  rather 
let  us  say  it  was,  different  in  Ire- 
land. There  anybody  was  thoi^;lit 
good  enough  to  be  a  clergyman; 
and  the  royal  favour  was  strong 
enough  to  secure  for  this  man  the 
rectory  of  Eilcoran,  in  the  diooess 
of  Ferns,  where  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  dioceas. 
In  temporal  honours  he  was  equally 
fortunate.  He  was  made  a  justioo 
of  the  peace  and  a  baronet;  and 
died  at  last  in  the  year  1S24  in  all 
the  odour  of  sanctity. 
From  the  date  of  its  oommence- 
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ment  downward  the  '  Morning  He- 
iftld'  has  never  exercised  much  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion.  It  be- 
gan, as  we  have  seen,  as  a  Liberal, 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  bis  associates,  which 
was  then  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  progress  of  dvil  and  reli- 
gious liberty ;  and  a  Liberal  it  con- 
tinued to  bo,  though  its  Liberalism 
was  of  a  very  mild  type,  till  the 
great  year  of  Conservative  reaction, 
when  Sir  Bobert  Peel  took  office,  in 
iS  34 ;  when  the  Whigs,  to  oust  hun, 
formed  their  famous  Lichfield  House 
compact  with  0'C(«mell ;  when  the 
Conservatives,  to  beat  the  Whigs  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  to  deepen 
that  current  of  reactive  feeling  whicli 
had  begun  to  flow,  established  news- 
papers in  ahnost  every  market  town 
of  any  pretensions  throughout  the 
county ;  and  as  their  central  organ 
they  secured  the  '  Morning  Herald.' 
Under  its  present  management  it 
probably  exercises  greater  influence, 
is  oftener  quoted,  and  is  more  looked 
to  for  an  exposition  of  the  views  ot 
the  party  it  has  espoused  than  at 
«ny  former  period  of  its  existence. 
To  recover  it  from  the  contemptible 
position  into  which  it  had  been 
allowed  to  fiBill  must  have  been  no 
etmy  task.  Its  name  had  become 
synonymous  with  whatever  was 
stupid  or  dull,  and  that  dullness 
was  not  always  respectable.  For 
eome  time  it  had  affected  a  certain 
amount  of  liberality  in  its  opinions, 
and  it  became  the  vehicle  through 
which  Mr.  Montagu  Taylor,  an  ami- 
able man,  but  a  somewhat  prolix 
and  tedious  writer,  promulgated  his 
theories,  that  then  had  the  grace  of 
novelty,  on  the  wickedness  of  capital 
punishments— a  rebound  from  the 
unneoesMuy  and  even  wanton  blood- 
fihedding  for  minor  offences  in  which 
our  statute  law  at  one  time  abounded . 
But  about  the  time  of  the  Beform 
Bill  the  '  Morning  Herald '  became 
decidedly  Conservative,  or,  as  O'Con- 
Aell  phrased  it  when  he  enume- 
jftted  the  various  schemes  by  which 
the  party  with  8ir  Bobert  Peel  at 
tiieir  head  hoped  to  return  to  power, 
'  They  purchased  that  wretched  rag 
the  "Morning  Herald."'  From 
that  time  its  management  was  of 
the  most  slovenly  description:  no 


care  nor  pains  was  taken  in  its 
editing:  it  floated  on  the  sea  of 
existence  like  a  waterlogged  ship, 
sustained  only  by  its  advertise- 
ments and  the  ynstige  of  its  being  a 
daily  London  newspaper.  Its  title 
to  this  latter  quality  was  indeed 
sometimes,  and  vrith  some  justice, 
denied,  for  it  seldom  bestowed  any 
news  but  that  which  was  gleaned 
from  its  contemporaries  of  the  pre- 
vious day:  thus  giying  point  ond 
pungency  to  a  joke  of  '  Punch's,' 
embodied  in  such  a  dialogue  as  the 
following: — 

'  Firai  Gentleman. — I  will  thank 
you,  sir,  when  you  are  done,  for  a 
look  at  the  newspaper. 

'  Second  Otntlvman, — It  is  not  a 
newspaper.  L 

'  l''iriit  Geiitleman, — What  is  ir, 
then? 

' Second  Gentleman. — The  " Morn- 
ing Herald."' 

'  First  GtnUeman  (turning  on  his 
heel).— Oh!' 

But  if  there  was  no  news  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  there  were  occa- 
sionally startling  novelties  in.  the 
editorial  columns.  In  general  they 
might  be  described  as  Swift  de- 
scribed Archbishop  Tenison's  ser- 
mons— '  hot  and  heavy,  like  a  tai- 
lor's goose ;'  but  sometimes  the 
heat  quite  overcame  the  heaviness:. 
The  following  leading  article,  which 
we  print  entire,  as  it  appeared,  and 
which  proved  the  climax  to  a  series 
of  mysterious  announcements  re- 
specting a  probable  chacge  in  Lord 
Pidmeiston's  ministry  about  the 
time  of  the  Chinese  war,  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  by  any  in 
tlie  annals  of  newspaper  htera- 
ture: — 

'  The  Swobd  of  the  Lobd  ajnd  op 
GinEON ! ! 

'A  Bed  of  Heather  ob  a  Thou- 
BAKD  Masks!  ! 

'  Those  were  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  Duellists  at  Drum- 
clog,  who  have  been  immortalized 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

'  Eight  and  Wrong ! 

'  Morality  and  Money ! 

'  Manchester  and  Canton ! 

'International  laws  and  errorp, 
public  impurity ! 

'Thus  fought  Balfour  of  Burley 
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and  Bothwell,  although  the  descend* 
ant  of  kings. 

'  The  issue  of  this  conflict,  if  not 
known  to  all  our  readers,  can  be 
bought  with  many  other  political 
instructions  in  its  (now)  one  Tolume, 
"OldMortaUiy." 

'  These  remarks  apply  to  the  tele- 
graphed news  in  relation  to  the 
Chinese  war,  which  we  give  in  an- 
other column.  The  detaols  we  wait 
for.' 

After  this  there  was  no  more  to 
be  done.  The  writer  who  could 
pen  this  paragraph,  and  the  editor 
who  could  sanction  it— if,  indeed, 
they  were  not  one  and  ihe  same 

erson — had  done  enough  to  achieve 
ae,  and  nothing  more  remained 

ban  to  dismiss  him  to  repose  upon 
his  laurels.  So  it  happened  that  a 
change  soon  afterwards  took  place. 
The  paper  passed  not  only  under 
another  management,  but  into  an- 
other proprietorship;  and  hard'cus 
the  ;tafik  was— and  those  only  who 
have  mingled  in  newspaper  work 
can  imagine  how  hard  it  is  in  this 
Idnd  of  property  above  all  others 
to  regain  a  character  which  has  once 
been  recklessly  thrown  away— yet, 
as  we  have  idready  intimated,  the 
work  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  'Morning  Herald'  has  re-esta- 
blished for  itself  a  recognized  place 
among  the  forces  that  move  public 
opinion.  Whether  it  and  all  the 
otiier  high-priced  papers  are  not 
doomed  to  pale  their  fires  before 
tiie  penny  press  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  with 
tiie  single  exception  of  the  '  Times,' 
the  '  Herald '  is  as  likely  to  hold  its 
own  as  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

A  projector  of  the  present  day 
has  attempted  to  push  into  noto- 
riety what  he  calls  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  typography,  by  which  a  large 
amoimt  of  labour  is  expected  to  be 
saved  in  having  those  words  of  our 
language  that  most  frequently  recur 
in  literary  composition  cast  complete 
in  blocks,  instead  of  having  the  types 
that  form  their  component  jKaxts 
picked  up  letter  by  letter  by  the  com- 
positor. It  is  probable  the  projector 
did  not  know  that  his  new  plaii,  in- 


genious as  it  looks,  was  brooght  into 
actual  practice  about  eighty  years 
ago,  and  that  it  then  utterly  &Lled. 
Yet  the  &ct  ought  to  be  well  known 
in  th^  history  of  the  press,  for  it 
was  used  in  the  origiiml  establish- 
ment of  the  newBfMper  that  is  now 
universally  recognis^  as  the  first 
journal  of  Europe,  and  its  patron 
was  at  the  head  of  that  fiunily  of 
Walter  which  is  now  more  closely 
identified  with  the  newspaper  piesa 
than  the  name  of  Wood&ll  iteell 
In  the  year  1785  Mr.  John  Walter, 
the  &ther  of  the  man  who  made 
the  'Times,'  and  who  was  then  a 
flourishing  master  printer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  City,  started  a 
new  journal,  which  in  tiie  first  in- 
stance he  called  the '  Daily  Universal 
Begister.'  In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  he  discovered  that  there 
was  an  inconvenience  attaching  to 
this  title,  arising  from  the  hack- 
neyed use  of  the  word  Begi^sr, 
which  was  often  applied  to  publi- 
cations of  the  most  miscellaneous 
nature,  and  led  to  all  sorts  of  mis- 
takes. What  amount  of  cogitation 
was  occupied  in  the  new  title  we 
are  not  told ;  it  was  most  probably 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  but 
a  moment  of  supreme  hiok,  that 
suggested  the  apt,  diort,  and  most 
ori^nal  appellation  of  the  '  Times.' 
But  whether  under  the  one  title  or 
the  other,  the  new  journal  did  not 
at  first,  nor  for  several  years  aftei^ 
wards,  give  any  indications  of  its 
future  greatness.  The  elder  Walter 
had  no  special  vocation  for  news- 
paper work.  To  him  it  was  only 
one  of  many  other  schemes  he  then 
had  on  hand ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  work  was  undertaken 
rather  to  illustrate  the  novel  style 
of  printing,  which  he  had  dignified 
with  the  sounding  titie  of  '  logo- 
graphy,'  than  from  any  taste  for 
political  pursuits,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  responsibilities  of  jour- 
nalism at  all.  The  small  wits  of 
the  day  ridiculed  the  scheme,  and 
the  columns  of  his  contemporaries 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  excruciatiiog 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  logography. 
The  logographer  held  out  notwith- 
standing —  for  the  Walter  tenacity 
of  purpose  is  proverbial;  but  at 
last  even   his    stubborn  determi- 
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nation  was  forced  to  bow,  rather 
through  the  oonYiction  forced  upon 
him,  &at  the  new  process,  with  all 
its  boasted  iacilitLes,  was  really  a 
slower  process  than  the  old  one, 
than  to  any  sense  of  the  ridicule 
unceasingly  poured  upon  him  by 
his  rivals.  He  altered  his  system 
of  printing,  but  he  did  not  alter  his 
system  of  editing  and  general  ma- 
nagement, and  the '  Times '  remained 
the  same  mediocre  journal  it  had 
began.  Humble  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  escape  the  usual  lot 
of  newspapers  in  those  days.  The 
law  of  libel  was  wide,  and  its  rami- 
fications were  extensive.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  Mr.  Walter  was 
twice  prosecuted  for  no  fewer  than 
three  libels  on  members  of  the 
Boyal  £aniily,  and  the  imprisonment 
awarded  for  the  first  offence  was  not 
completed  when  he  was  tried  for 
the  other  two.  To  imprisonment 
was  added  fine;  and  there  was  even 
a  hint  of  the  pillory,  which  was  fax 
from  being,  in  those  days,  the  myth 
it  has  now  become.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  encounters 
with  the  strong  hand  of  power 
would  be  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 
respectable  City  tradesman  who  had 
given  hostages  to  fortune  in  a  re- 
spectable and  flouxisbing  business, 
and  a  wife  and  children,  and  who 
felt  that  he  had  no  special  vocation 
to  the  perilous  paths  of  political 
life.  It  was  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  when  his  eldest  son  had 
attained  to  a  suitable  age  he  made 
over  to  him  the  sole  and  exclusive 
management  of  the  'Times,'  while 
he;;  confined  himself  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  more  lucrative  and 
steady  galas  of  the  printing-office. 

With  the  advent  of  the  younger 
Walter  came  the  first  impetus  of  the 
'Times'  towards  that  culminating 
point  at  the  head  of  the  whole  press 
of  Europe  which  it  has  now  so  long 
maintained.  This  remarkable  man 
seems  to  have  combined  all  his 
fiobther's  enterprise,  perseverance, 
and  tenacity  with  a  high-minded 
independence,  which  at  that  day  at 
least  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  an 
aptitude  for  political  journalism 
which  his  &ther  never  acquired. 
He  early  formed  his  notion  of  what 
an  English  newspaper  ought  to  be. 


and  he  determined  to  realize  ii  In- 
dependence of  party  was  from  the 
first  his  motto.  The  Ministers  that 
in  their  turn  came  to  rule  England 
received  from  him,  according  as  he 
deemed  of  them,  support  or  oppo- 
sition; but  the  opposition  was  in- 
variably honourable,  the  support 
was  always  disinterested.  Whether 
as  Mend  or  foe,  he  never  would  cease 
to  be  the  critic,  the  monitor,  the  ad- 
viser. But  the  principles  on  which 
he  conducted  lus  paper,  and  the  un- 
swerving resolution  with  which  at  all 
hazards  he  adhered  to  them,  are  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  which 
is  beheved  to  have  emanated  from 
himself,  and  the  document  is  in 
other  respecte  so  interesting,  that 
our  readers,  will  thank  us  for  giving 
a  few  extracte  from  it. 

The  occasion  which  called  it  forth 
was  a  curious  one.  The  disastrous 
resulte  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  had  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  country,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
that  had  plamied  and  mismanaged 
it.  When  in  our  own  times  a  simi- 
lar inquiry  was  imdertaken  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee ;  but  at  the  period  to  which 
we  now  refer  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  had  leisure  to  conduct 
these  inquiries,  and  never  thought 
of  delegating  their  duties  to  a  com- 
mittee. But  as  the  committee  on 
the  Crimean  war  was  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  made  a  secret  one, 
so  it  will  be  admitted  the  propo- 
sition!  of  the  Government  in  1810 
that  reporters  should  be  excluded 
from  the  gallery  while  the  inquiry 
was  being  conducted  was  in  its  way 
reasonable  too.  It  was  resisted, 
however;  and  then  the  Ministers 
and  their  friends,  instead  of  urging 
the  impropriety  of  publishing  a 
grave  accusation  one  day  which 
might  be  capable  of  a  complete  vin- 
dication, though  the  time  for  that 
vindication  might  not  perhaps 
come  before  several  weeks  had 
elapsed,  permitted  themselves  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  those  who 
conducted  them,  as  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence.    Windham  especially,  the 
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friend  and  pnpil  of  Bnrke,  "went  be- 
yond all  the  rest  in  offensive  attacks 
upon  newspaper  %mt^r8.  He  de- 
cl<ured  that  he  conld  see  no  advan- 
tage the  country  gained  by  the 
publication  of  the  parliamentary 
debates,  and  added  that  if  the  prac- 
tice had  been  hitherto  tolerated, 
that  was  no  reason  why  persons 
Bbonld  make  a  trade  of  what  they 
obtained  from  the  galleries,  amongst 
which  persons  were  to  be  found 
men  of  all  descriptions— bankrupts, 
lottery-ofiBce  keepers,  footmen,  and 
decayed  tradesmen.  So  much  for 
the  reporters.  The  editors  did  not 
&r8  better  at  his  hands.  '  He  did 
not  know  any  of  the  conductors  of 
the  press,  but  he  understood  them 
to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would  give 
in  to  the  corrupt  misrepresentations 
of  opposite  sides.'  It  was  against 
this  ill-natured  and  ungentlemanly 
attack  that  Mr.  Walter  was  moved 
to  protest ;  and  in  vindication  of 
himself  he  lets  us  into  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  own  high-minded  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  into  a  view  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  aa  editor  who 
was  determined  above  all  things  to 
accept  no  favours  and  to  wear  no 
livery  met  with  in  his  endeavours 
to  carry  out  his  views.  After  stating 
that  when  he  became  joint  pro- 
prietor and  exclusive  manager  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  year  1803,  and 
that  he  then  gave  his  support  to  the 
then  existing  administration  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  '  but  without  suffering 
them  to  repay  his  partiality  by  con- 
tributions calculated  to  produce  any 
reduction  whatsoever  in  the  expense 
of  managing  the  concern'  (the  con- 
tribution of  mniisterial  or  leading 
articles  being  then  a  favourite  mode 
of  rewarding  a  party  journal,  which 
must  have  been  equally  b^eficial 
to  the  Minister  as  to  the  newspaper), 
he  thus  proceeds : — 

*  This  ministry  was  dissolved  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  when  the  places 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, &c.,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Melville,  &c.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Catamaran  expedition 
was  tmdertaken  by  Lord  Melville; 
and  agam  at  a  subsequent  period 
his  lordship's  practices  in  the  Vic- 
tualling Department  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  "  Tenth  Eeport  of 


the  Commissioners  of  Kiaval  In- 
quiry." The  editor's  fether'  [Logo- 
graphic  John]  '  held  at  that  time^ 
and  had  held  for  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, the  fiitnation  of  printer  to  the 
Customs.  The  editor  knew  the  dia^ 
position  of  the  man  whose  conduct 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
demn :  yet  he  never  refrained  a  mo- 
ment on  that  account  from  speaking 
of  the  Catamaran  expedition  as  it 
merited,  or  from  bestowing  on  tiie 
practices  disclosed  in  the  Tenth  Be- 
port  the  terms  of  reprobation  with 
which  they  were  greeted  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.  The 
result  was  as  he  had  apprehended. 
Without  the  slightest  allegation  of 
a  single  complaint  his  family  was 
deprived  of  the  business  whidi  had 
so  long  been  discharged  by  it,  of 
printing  for  the  Customs — ^a  busi- 
ness which  was  ,performed  by  con- 
tract, and  which,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  was  executed  with  an  aoeoracy 
and  a  precision  which  have  not 
since  been  exceeded.  The  Qovecn- 
ment  adyertisen^ents  were  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn. 

'  To  pursue  this  matter  to  its  con- 
clusion, before  any  oAher  topics  are 
introduced,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  January,  1805,  an  adnunistration 
was  formed  containing  a  portion  of 
that  preceding  ministry  which  the 
editor  had  so  disinterestedly  sup- 
ported on  his  undertaking  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  paper.  It  was  by 
one  of  these  that  ne  was  directed  to 
state  the  injustice  that  had  been 
sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  Custom- 
House  business.  Various  plans 
were  proposed  for  the  recovery  of 
it :  at  last,  in  the  following  July,  a 
copy  of  a  memorial  to  be  presented 
to  the  Treasury  was  submitted  to 
the  editor  for  his  signature.  Be- 
lieving, for  certain  reasons,  that  this 
bare  reparation  of  an  injury  was 
likely  to  be  considered  as  a  £a- 
vour  entitling  those  who  granted  it 
to  a  certain  degree  of  inflnenee 
over  the  politics  of  the  journal,  the 
editor  refused  to  sign  or  to  have 
any  concern  in  presenting  the  me- 
morial. But  he  did  more  than  even 
this:  for,  finding  that  a  memorial 
was  still  likely  to  be  presented,  he 
wrote  to  those  from  whom  the  resto- 
ration of  the  employment  was  to 
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luring,  disavoving,  an  Ms  part 
(with  wham  the  sole  candnctiDg  of 
the  paper  lenuined),  all  share  in  an 
opeiahon  which  he  oonceiyed  was 
meant  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  that 
paper.  The  printing  bnsinesB  to 
the  Cnstoms  has,  as  may  perhaps 
be  anticipated,  nerer  been  restored.' 
Mr.  Walter  then  proceeds  to  tell  of 
the  poeiti  ye  injuries  he  sustained  from 
the  GoTemment,  because  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  give  them  an 
indiscriminate  support.  In  the  year 
1805,  when  the  war  between  Austria 
and  France  was  raging,  Mr.  Walter 
incurred  great  expense  to  obtain 
infanoatian.  Bis  object  was  in 
great  degree  frustrated,  and  his 
money  wasted,  by  the  GoYemment 
leftuung  to  allow  packages  addressed 
to  Imn  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office. 
'Foreign  captains  were  always 
asked  by  a  goyemment  officer  at 
GraTesend  if  they  had  papers  for 
the  ''  Times."  These,  when  ac- 
knowledged, were  as  regularly 
stopped,  while  those  for  the  minis- 
teruu  journals  were  allowed  to  pass.' 
It  Beems  incredible,  at  the  present 
day,  that  injustice  so  gross  would 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  single  day ; 
bat  those  were  the  days  when  public 
opinion  was  weak  and  newspapers 
liad  not  become  that  power  in  the 
state  to  which  they  haye  since 
grown.  Mr.  Walter  says  that  he 
did  complain  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  who  told  him  that  the  mat- 
ter was  under  discussion.  '  Yet 
was  the  editor  informed  that  he 
wdf^t  xecdye  his  foreign  papers  as 
a  ftyour  from  Goyemment.  This, 
of  conrBe,  implying  the  expectation 
of  a  coRespaDding  favour  from  him 
in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  pubU- 
catian,  was  firmly  rejected  .... 
The  some  practices  were  resorted  to 
at  a  subsequent  period.  They  pro- 
thioed  [the  same  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  editor;  and  a  redress 
was  then  offered  to  his  grieyances, 
pffovided  it  could  be  known  what 
party  in  pohtics  he  meant  to  sup- 
port. This,  too,  was  again  declin^, 
as  pledging  the  independence  of  his 
paper.  And  be  it  obseryed  respect- 
ing the  whole  period  during  which 
the  present  conductor  has  now 
spok^,  that  it  was  from  no  deter- 
mined spirit  of  apposition  to  Goyem- 


ment that  he  rejected  the  proposals 
made  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  on  seyeral,  and  those  very  im- 
portant occasions,  afforded  thoee 
men  his  best  support  wllbse  offers, 
neyertheless,  at  any  time,  to  pur- 
chase, or  whose  attempts  to  compel 
that  support  he  has  deemed  himself 
obliged  to  reject  and  resist.  Nay, 
he  can  with  great  trath  add,  that 
advantages  in  the  most  desirable 
fomos  have  been  offered  him  and 
that  he  has  refused  them.' 

Some  part  of  Mr.  Walter's  con- 
duct on  one  or  two  of  the  occasions 
to  which  he  here  alludes  savours 
of  a  superfine  purity,  a  transcen- 
dental assertion  of  his  resolution 
to  be  independent  But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  it  was  to  this  un- 
swerying  assertion  of  his  own  free- 
dam  that  not  the  '  Times '  only  but 
the  whole  newi^per  press  of  Eng- 
land owes  the  lofty  position  which 
it  at  present  holds.  The  attempt 
to  make  the  public,  and  not  a  party, 
the  patron  of  a  journal  was  then  a 
new  thing  in  the  annals  of  pohtical 
literature,  and  is  not  even  now  uni- 
versaUy  recognized.  Newspapers 
are  too  fond  of  moving  by  tne  old 
party  measures ;  proprietors  hesitate 
to  budge  an  inch  from  the  ))arty 
track ;  one  set  of  editors  see  in  Lord 
Palmerston  or  Earl  Bussell  modes 
of  supernal  wisdom,  while  another 
set  are  equally  certain  that  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  can  neyer 
go  wrong ;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  are  awake  to  the  great 
jQact  that  the  English  people,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  of  no  party;  that 
they  sway  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other  according  as  the  acts  of  either 
attract  their  fayour  or  rouse  their 
indignation;  and  that  that  journal 
will  — other  things  being  equal — 
command  the  widest  and  the  most 
lasting  popularity  which  impartially 
distributes  its  applause  or  censure, 
not  according  to  the  name  of  the 
agent,  but  to  the  merits  of  the  act. 
It  was  in  this  way  the  '  Times '  rose 
to  an  influence  that  distanced  all 
comi)etitors,  and  other  journals  would 
do  well  to  imitate  its  example.  The 
cheap  press  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  taste  for  newspaper  reading  re- 
ceived a  wonderful  impulse  by  the 
abolition  of  the  stamp,  and  it  is  still 
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extending — Btill  penetrating  down 
to  lower  and  lower  strata  of  society. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  additional 
penny  joqznals;  and  we  yeninze  to 
predict  tie  most  brilliant  as  well  as 
the  most  permanent  success  for  that 
journal  which,  disdaining  the  fetters 
of  party,  shall  fling  itself  in  generous 
confidence  on  the  sympa&ies  and 
the  impulses  of  the  great  heart  of 
the  English  people,  and  recognize 
Whigs  and  Tories  only  as  so  many 
instruments  of  more  or  less  value 
for  working  out  the  national  will. 

Mr.  Walter  was  the  proprietor, 
and  he  long  continued  to  oe  the 
acting  manager,  of  the '  Times ;'  but 
he  soon  ceased  to  be,  if  indeed  he 
ever  was,  the  editor.  His  shrewd,  dis- 
cerning intellect  early  saw  the  need 
there  was  for  subdiyision  of  labour, 
if  the  Tast  and  comphcated  machine 
he  had  set  in  motion  was  to  work 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  smooth- 
ness; and  further,  that  his  own 
specud  gift  lay  rather  in  the  mecha- 
nical and  financial.  Now,  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  news- 
paper he  was  no  brilliant  or  at- 
tractive writer  himself;  but  no  man 
better  knew  brilliant  and  attrao- 
tive  writing  when  he  saw  it  It 
was  a  natural  gift  of  his,  but,  like 
all  natural  gifts,  it  required  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Walter  had  to  acquire 
that  fine,  subtle,  almost  instinctiye 
tact  for  judging  of  other  men's  ex- 
cellencies, much  as  other  men  have 
to  acquire  these  specialities  through 
a  series  of  Mures.  Dr.  Stodart  was 
probably  not  the  first  of  his  editors, 
though  he  is  the  first  whose  name 
has  come  down  to  us,  which  it  has 
done,  by-the-by,  in  no  very  dignified 
way.  Dr.  Stodart  was  the  son  of  a 
naval  officer,  and  after  several  futile 
efiforts  at  distinction,  and  several 
changes,  both  in  position  and  opinion, 
he  settied  at  last  as  an  adyocate  in 
Doctors'  CJommons  and  as  a  writer 
in  the  'Times.'  His  first  connexion 
with  that  journal  was  as  a  letter- 
writer,  a  good  many  letters  with  the 
signature  '  J.  S.'  appearing  about 
the  years  1810— ii;  but  in  the 
year  181 2  he  was  appointed  the 
principal  editor— the  man  who,  sub- 
ject of  rcourse  always  to  the  ulti- 
mate will  of  the  proprietor,  was  to 
give  the  tone  to  the  political  opinions 


of  the  journal.    His  oponioDS  at  that 
time  reflected  aoonrately  enough  ihe 
current  impressions  (tf&e  day.  The 
aristocracy  and   the  bulk  of  the 
middle  dasses  were  firmly  welded 
together  in  their  determined  resisir 
ance  to  Bonaparte  and  their  hatred 
to  the  Radicals  at  hom&    The  efEu- 
sionsof  the  Doctor  were  thereforeoon- 
sidered  by  one,  and  that  the  largest 
class  of  socie^,  to  be  highly  pa- 
triotic; while  the  wits  of  tlM  mi- 
nority—how is  it,  by  the  way,  that 
the  wits  are  always  found  with  the 
minority?  thus  falsifying  in  politics, 
at  any  rate,  the  old  proverb,  '  Let 
those  laugh  who  win' — ^boasted,  not 
only  that  his  views  were  wrong,  his 
prejudices  powerful,   his  judgment 
distorted,  but  that,  oyer  and  above 
all  this,  his  matter  was  weak  and  his 
style  pompously  heavy.    Moore,  in 
one  of  his  political  squibs,  christened 
him  '  Dr.  Slop;'  and  the^ nickname, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  us  of 
the  present  generation  either  very 
humorous  or  very  suggestive,  was 
considered   so  appropriate  that  it 
stuck  to  him   to  his  dying  day. 
Clearly  an  editor  with  a  oontemp- 
tnoos  epithet  affixed  to  him,  and 
superseding  his  own  name,  would 
not  do  for  a  newspaper  that  was 
already  aspiring  after  the  first  place 
in  the  sphere  of  joumalistio  life  and 
action.     His   separation  from  the 
'  Times,'  however,    did   not  c(»ne 
directiy  from  that  quarter  at  alL  As 
long  as  the  great  French  war  lasted 
the   '  Times'    vras  as   forvraid  as 
any  journal  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
society  of  that  day  by  heaping  upon 
the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon  all 
the  abusive  epithets  which  our  lan- 
guage could  supply.    But  when  the 
great  stake  of  universal  empire  had 
been  played  for  and  lost,  and  the 
daring  gambler  was  called  to  pay 
the  forfeit  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena^ 
then  the  Oorsican  ogre  grew  human 
again,  and  allowed  men  to  catch 
some  glimpses  of  the  real  character 
of  the  man ;  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion, not  unmixed  mm  admirar 
tion,  took  the  place  of  that  mixed 
emotion  of  detestation  and  terror 
which  for  so  long  had  held  sway  in 
aU  English  hearts.    But  Dr.  Stodart 
was  altogether  unconscious  of  this 
thaw  that  was  going  on  in  the  na- 
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tional  heart ;  to  him  Napoleon,  caged 
cm  his  ocean  lock,  waa  the  same  com- 
pound of  tyrant  and  deyil  that  he 
had  seemed  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  He  had  gone  on  ahnsing 
him  nearly  all  his  hfe :  what  reason 
was  there  for  his  learning  a  new 
lesson  now?  But  if  he  did  not  see 
the  need,  Mr.  Walter  did.  Their 
discordant  yiews  soon  led  to  an  ex- 
planation, and  as  it  was  found  that 
reconciliation  was  impossible,  the 
proprietor,  glad  probably  in  heart, 
suggested  that  they  should  separate, 
though  his  kind  and  generous  nature 
would  fnot  allow  the  severance  to 
take  place  without  making  some 
compensation  to  his  old  editor  for 
the  loss  of  his  position.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  matters  caused  some 
delay,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Stodart  in  a  highly  ingenious,  if  not 
a  very  honourable  manner.  His 
mortified  yaniiy  whispered  to  him 
that  after  all  he,  the  living  man, 
and  not  the  dead  compound  of  types, 
paper,  and  presses,  was  the  actual 
'  Times;'  and  that,  fss  from  Mr. 
Walter  getting  rid  of  him,  it  was  for 
him  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Walter.  With 
great  secrecy,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  swifb  industry,  he  laid  his  plans ; 
and  when  at  last  Mr.  Walter  had 
completed  his  arrangements,  and 
was  in  a  condition  to  propose  to  the 
dismissed  editor  a  pension  of  a 
handsome  amount.  Dr.  Stodart  was 
also  in  a  condition  to  decline  re- 
ceiving any  favour  from  his  hands, 
and  to  announce  that  he  was  about 
to  bring  out  a  '  New  Times,'  in  the 
following  week.  The  new  paper, 
with  its  plagiarized  title,,  made  its 
app^urance  in  due  course.  It  was 
not  in  the  title  only  that  the  pla- 
giarism was  apparent ;  the  arrange- 
ment, the  style  of  the  typography, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
new  paper  were  all  cast  in  a 
style  as  like  the  old  as  the  laws 
of  copyright  would  allow;  and  no 
pains  were  spared  to  induce  the 
pubho  to  believe  that  the  new  and 
not  the  old  newspaper  was  the 
genuine  '  Times.'  It  is  usual  for 
writers  of  a  certain  class  to  abuse 
the  public  to  whom  they  appeal  as 
stupid,  and  some  of  them  act  as  if 
they  really  believed  it ;  but  without 
an  exception  these  men  find,  as 


Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' confesses  he  did,  that  the 
blockheads  are  too  knowing  at  least 
for  them.  And  this  was  also  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Stodart.  News- 
paper readers  could  not  be  got  to 
believe  that  the  new  was  the  old 
*  Times ;'  no,  not  though  they  had 
the  fiuniliar  hand  of  'Dr.  Slop' 
to  testify  to  the  averment ;  and  after 
some  years  of  painful  struggle  the 
Doctor  took  refuge  in  a  judgeship 
in  the  West  Indies;  the  paper 
dropped  the  &lse  colours  under 
which  it  had  sailed,  and  from  ihe 
'  New  Times'  became  the  '  Morning 
Journal.'  But  the  seeds  of  life 
were  not  in  it,  and  a  kind  of  fiitahly 
attended  it  to  the  last;  it  became 
incorporated  with  another  consump- 
tive journal,  called  the  '  Day ;'  and 
the  amalgamated  papers  were 
palmed  upon  Mr.  Eugenius  Eoche, 
a  journalist  who  made  but  a  small 
figure  among  the  brilliant  writers 
around  him,  but  for  whom  every 
one  of  these  brilliant  writers  had  a 
kind  word,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  honest,  modest,  loveable, 
genuine  man.  The  property  of  the 
'  Morning  Journal,'  on  the  terms  on 
which  he  took  it,  proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Walter,  too, 
had  his  plans.  Before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Sto- 
dart, he  had  cast  about  for  the  Doc- 
tor's successor.  His  choice  had 
feUen  upon  a  young,  clever,  ambi- 
dextrous man,  who  had  begun  his 
connection  witii  newspapers  by  send- 
ing them  his  anonymous  written 
speculations.  About  the  time  that 
Dr.  Stodart  was  advanced  to  the 
editorial  desk  in  Printing  House 
Square,  Thomas  Barnes  was  writing 
poUtical  and  literary  essays  under 
the  signature  of  '  Steven,'  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  '  Examiner.'  Walter's  quick 
eye  soon  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
secured  him ;  but  having  at  the  time 
no  more  appropriate  place  for  him, 
he  was  sent  to  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery, there  to  go  into  training  for 
the  higher  things  that  awaited  him. 
And  now  the  time  was  come.  When 
Stodart  left,  Barnes  was  called  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House  to  the 
editoPs  room,  there  to  commence  a 
carew  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  revolutionized  the  whole  news- 
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^t  frtist  ill  tl^f  f 0ttbim  |arks : 
THE  *  constitutional; 

{See  lUuBtratum,) 


IS  there  any  young  lady  liying 
who  does  not  remember  with 
sweet  and  bitter  recollection  those 
dreary  matatinal  walks  of  her  school- 
days when  she  and  her  companions 
were  marshalled  two  by  two  at  the 
door  of  '  Dothegirls  Hall,'  like  ani- 
mals issuing  from  a  scholastic  Noah's 
ark?  And  yet,  formal  as  those 'Con- 
stitutionals' were,  how  many  sur- 
reptitious amusements  you  managed 
to  procure  by  the  way  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Argus  who  was 
watching  you ! 

'  Miss  Briggs,  what  are  you  stoop- 
ing for?'  cries  the  shrill  voice  of 
Mjss  Sharp,  the  under-goyemess ; 
for  at  that  moment  the  said  Miss 
Briggs  was  seen  to  pick  up  some- 
thing from  off  the  payement 

'  Oh  1  if  you  please,  ma'am,  my 
boot-lace  is  broken,'  answers  the 
young  lady,  and  she  secures  a  bunch 
of  yiolets,  which  in  some  extraordi- 
nary way  had  been  dropped  by  an 
inyisible  hand  just  in  the  same  spot 
where  a  little  packet  of -bon-bons 
was  found  a  few  days  before. 

'  Oh,  Anna  Briggs!  I'll  teU  Miss 
Sharp  of  you,'  cries  the  second 
young  lady  in  the  line  of  march, 
who  has  obseryed  the  movement 
and  its  results.  '  What  have  you 
picked  up  ?' 

*  Go  and  tell,  tittle-tattle,'  an- 
swered Anna,  haughtily;  'and  if 
you  do,  I  will  let  Miss  Sharp  know 
all  about  that  book  of  songs  that 
came  by  post  yesterday.'  At  which 
threat  interlocutor  No.  a  shuts  up. 

Then,  again,  do  you  not  remem- 
ber, fair  r^er,  the  shameless  and 
scandalous  remarks  you  made  upon 
the  passers-by— spoken,  it  is  true, 
in  judicious  whispers,  so  that  the 
acute  ear  of  Miss  Sharp,  which 
heard  two  ways  at  once,  like  a 
horse's,  might  not  catch  the  sound 
of  your  chattering  ?  Did  any  pecra- 
liarity  in  man,  woman,  or  child 
escape  you?  Even  the  blind  man 
and  his  dog  came  in  for  a  share  of 
your  mauvaise  plaisanterie ;  for  did 


you  not,  pretty  Emma  Ashley,  throw 
a  French  penny  in  the  dog's  tin,  and 
express  your  wonder  for  full  three 
days  afterwards  whether '  old  Blindy ' 
could  get  it  changed?  And  you, 
Phoebe  Brownrigg,  will  it  ever  be 
forgotten  how  you  immortalized 
yourself  when  you  were  a  new 
comer  by  leaving  the  ranks  and 
nmning  up  to  ACss  Sharp  to  ask 
her  permission  for  you  to  buy  a 
pennyworth  of  peppermint  '  bull's- 
eyes,'  because— how  could  you  have 
the  fiice  to  say  it?— you  had  a 
stomach-ache?  And  was  not  every 
girl  in  the  procession  ready  to  die  of 
laughter  and  of  giggles  ?  And  didn't 
Miss  Shar^  stop  the  whole  line  of 
you,  and  give  you  an  energetic  leo- 
ture,  beginning  at  the  two  tall  par- 
lour bouxlers  in  the  front  rank,  and 
ending  at  those  poor  littie  pain  of 
female  children  who  walked  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  grim  pre- 
sence of  authoriiy-— tail  end  of  the 
row?  Then,  do  you  not  often  call 
to  mind  the  chittie-chattle  about 
your  own  private  affairs:  and  how 
yon  manoeuvred  to  chance  your 
position,  so  that  you  might  walk 
and  talk  with  your  especial  fii- 
vourite  and  chum  Miss  Goddard, 
the  amiable  Creole,  who  always  said 
'  Yes,  dear,'  and  '  No,  dear,'  to  every- 
thing: how  you  told  her  all  about 
your  domestic  matters :  and  how 
papa  came  home  one  day,  saying  he 
had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
in  'Spanish  Deferred,'  and  iliat  in 
consequence  he  had  sent  you  to  a 
fashionable  boarding  school,  of  which 
you  were  at  that  moment  a  living 
and  sentient  unit :  how  mammap 
when  a  girl,  was  very  beautifdl 
(you  were  considered  very  like  her, 
you  said):  and  how  papa  once 
threw  a  beautiful  ball-dross  out  of 
the  window  on  a  wet  night  because 
he  said  it  was  cut  too  low :  and  how 
you  added  (still  in  a  whisper,  foft 
Miss  Sharp's  eye  is  watchmg  you) 
that,  for  your  part,  you  wiU  wear 
low  dresses  when  you  are  married 
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and  have  your  own  way,  and 
won't  marry  under  ten  thousand 
a  year,  nor  anything  less  than  a 
nobleman,  handsome  and  gallant, 
like  one  of  Mr.  G.  P.  K.  James's 
heroes?  Do  you  remember  all  this, 
&dr  reader?  or -does  the  time  make 
more  impression  upon  you  when  a 
•  few  years  later  you  were  at  a 
fashionable  finishing  establishment, 
where,  during  a  '  constitutional,' 
you  perpetually  met  that  handsome 
man  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye, 
and  heavy  mustachios,  whom  you 
will  probably  recognize  by  glancing 
at  our  Illustration?  You  will  also 
see  yourself  there,  pretty  one— the 
second  figure  in  the  group,  with  a 
'pork-pie'  hat  and  coquettish  httle 
feather,  giving  a  sidelong  glance 
(you,  I  mean,  not  the  feather)  at  the 
cavalier  who,  used  to  pretty  girls 
looking  at  hiin,  eyes  you  all  very 
superciliously,  while  young  Hench- 
man of  the  War  Office  would  give 
'  almost  anything '  to  be  as  good- 
looking  as  his  friend,  whose  every 
gesture  seems  to  cry  out  Veni,  vidl, 
vki.  By-the-way,  were  you  not  a  wee 
bit  jealous  of  that  sweetly  pretty  face 
in  the  becoming  bonnet  who  is  walk- 
ing before  you?  or  was  the  balance 
of  feeling  tolerably  well  sustained 
by  being  in  immediate  contact  with 
a  couple  so  vulgar  and  bizarre  as 
that  immediately  behind  you  ?  Your 
companion  is  evidently  a  happy,  un- 
pretending girl,  who  loves  fan  better 
than  flirtation,  and  a  scamper  over 
the  downs  on  horseback  better  than 
a  sentimental  conversation  with  a 
young  Antinous  of  the  Guards. 
Ah!  strangely  eventful  and  never 
to  be .  forgotten  were  those  days 
spent  when  you  were  just  eighteen, 
at  an  establishment  so  appropri- 
ately named  as  '  finishing.'  I  won- 
der how  much  seed  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  the  future  of  your  woman- 
hood was  then  sown,  and  whether 
it  sprung  into  flowers  full  of  fra- 
grance as  your  own  sweet  breath, 
or  into  nightshade,  which  poisoned 
or  blighted  the  future  of  your  life. 
The  question  is  easier  aske<l  than 
answered;  but,ju:lging  by  the  ter- 
ribly severe  counteDances  of  the 
two  duennas  in  the  background, 
one  would  say  that  any  rash  in- 
truder into  the  sacred  precincts 
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where  you  dwell  would  be  inconti- 
nently clawed  to  pieces,  or  so  fright- 
ened by  the  ugliness  of  the  she- 
draggns  as  not  to  risk  an  entrance 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Or,  reader,  if  you  be  of  the  male 
sex,  will  you  tell  me  you  do  not 
remember  your  schoolboy  days '  Con- 
stitutional,' and  the  ways  you  had 
of  getting  a  sly  bit  of  fun  by  the 
roadside?  Did  you  not,  as  you 
walked  along,  play  '  eggs  in  the 
bush'  with  the  ilhcit  marbles  in 
those  ample  breeches-pockets  of 
yours,  and  gamble  away  cake  and 
toffy  just  as  in  after  life  you  played 
whist  and  ecart6  in  the  train  going 
up  to  London  to  your  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Gity?  Didn't  some  of 
you,  too,  arm  yourselves  with  little 
deal  catapults  made  of  split  fire- 
wood, with  which  artillery  you  let 
off  pellets  of  wood  at  the  noses  of 
those  dogs  who,  innocent  of  your 
malpractices,  came  sniffing  and  trot- 
ting at  your  side  ?  And  didn't  you 
— Tom  Smivers,  setat.  ten— carry  in 
yom*  jacket-pocket  for  weeks  a  little 
love-letter  written  in  fine  round- 
hand,  in  the  hopes  you  might  pass 
near  enough  to  your  cousin,  Isa- 
bella Croker— tetat.  eleven  and  a 
half— to  enable  you  to  give  her  the 
billet;  and,  one  day,  when  you 
essayed  to  do  so,  do  you  remember 
its  falling  short  of  the  mark,  and  its 
being  picked  up  and  given  to  Sir. 
Canem  (whom  you  all  called  *  Cave 
Canem'),  the  usher  of  the  lower 
school,  by  that  thundering  big  bul- 
lying sneak  Bill  Bowler,  whom  in 
after  years  you  thrashed  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  ? 

In  truth,  is  not  the  '  Constitu- 
tional'  of  our  school-days  full  of 
such  reminiscences  as  shadow  forth 
our  future  actions  and  conduct?  and 
do  they  not  strangely  dimple  the 
memory  of  childhood  with  sunshine 
and  shade  in  the  same  way  that 
adolescence  is  afterwards  chequered 
by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  greater 
events,  bat  wliich,  i)erhaps,  in  them- 
selves are  not  of  more  importance 
in  the  great  march  of  time  than 
those  trifling  occiirrences  w^hich 
turned  the  dreary  formal  '  Ck)nsti- 
tational'  into  a  wallv  full  of  real 
enjo}Tnent  and  happiness? 
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A  TALE  IN' NINE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 


IN  my  youth  I  had  a  great  talent 
for  getting  into  scrapes.  The 
scrape  I  am  about  to  narrate  is  the 
worst  of  them.  In  fiEict,  I  select  it 
from  the  rest,  because  it  is  seTeral 
minor  scrapes  rolled  into  ona 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
matter  of  Miss  Crittenden's  young 
ladies. 

'Donald/  said  my  mother— she 
was  bom  a  MacDaff,  never  forgot  her 
Highland  blood,  and  consequently 
conferred  upon  me  a  Caledonian 
Christian  name—'  Donald/  she  said, 
after  our  early  dinner,  when  my 
father  rose  to  leave  the  room  and  I 
was  about  to  follow  his  example, 
'  you  will  stop  with  me.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.' 

I  didn't  like  stopping  to  be  talked 
to— I  don't  know  who  does— but 
there  was  no  help  for  it  My  mo- 
ther's countenance  and  tone  of  voice 
were  too  serious  to  allow  me  to 
escape  with  a  joke  or  a  trifling  pre- 
text. 

'  Miss  Crittenden  has  been  here 
this,  morning/  she  said,  looking  at 
me  with  stem  inquiry. 

I  hoped  that  the  sUght  flush  on 
the  cheek  which  is  common  to  all 
mankind  after  a  hearty  meal  would 
conceal  the  colour  which  I  felt  to  be 
rising  hot  and  fast    It  didn't 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Miss 
Crittenden/  I  replied,  tiding  to 
divert  the  threatened  stroke.  '  She's 
an  TigJy*  ill-natured,  cross-grained 
old  maid,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  was 
not  in  the  way.' 

'  She  is  neither  old  nor  ugly, 
Donald.  She  is  only  eight-and- 
twenty,  to  my  knowledge ;  and,  in 
some  lights,  and  when  she  is  in 
ppirits,  you  might  take  her  for  two 
or  three-and-twenty.  I  only  wish 
that  I  could  carry  my  years  as  well 
as  she  does  hers.' 

Now,  as  my  mother,  still  young- 
looking,  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
woman  for  her  time  of  Hfe,  a  first 
suspicion  arose  in  my  mind  that  my 
honoured  parent  might  be  even  as 
other  women  are — ^not  altogether  in- 
dillerent  to  her  personal  appearance. 


*  A  young  Iwoman  who  supports 
her  Mhee  and  mother  by  her  own 
exertions/    she   sententiously  con-       • 
tinned,  '  can  haidly  be  called  ill- 
natured  and  cross-grained.' 

The  idea  of  children  supporting 
their  parents  was  also  new  to  -me. 
I  had  idways  thought  it  the  duty  of 
fathers  and  mothers  to  provide  well 
for  their  beloved  ofBspring,  and, 
without  exactly  hurrying  themselves, 
to  leave  them  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience. The  other  side  of  the  bril- 
liant medal— parents  requiring  help 
from  their  children— had  never  yet 
entered  my  imagination. 

'  That  Miss  Crittenden  is  still  uzh 
married/  my  mother  went  on  nail- 
ing me  down  without  pity,  '  is,  I 
happen  to  know,  her  own  fault,  €X 
rath^  her  own  merit  She  has  de- 
clined (I  hope  only  deferred  accept- 
ing) a  most  eligible  offer,  in  order 
to  continue  her  establishment  until 
she  has  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
an  annuity  for  her  parents,  whom  she 
does  not  choose  should  be  a  burden 
on  any  man  who  would  make  her 
his  wife.  I  beheve  that  she  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  a  couple  of  years,  if 
all  goes  well.' 

'  She  is  making  a  very  good  thing 
of  it/  I  said, '  and  is  feathering  her 
nest  as  fast  as  she  can.  Her  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  is  limited  to 
twelve;  but,  as  I  count  them  in 
church,  there  are  fourteen.  With 
that,  at  a  hundred  guineas  each  per 
annum,  with  extras  amounting  to  as 
much  again,  she  may  board  and 
lodge  her  limited  number  and  make 
a  good  profit  into  the  bargain.' 

'  There  is  nothing  more  precarious, 
Donald,  than  a  school.  As  Miss 
Crittenden  has  -room  in  her  house 
for  fourteen  pupils  comfortably,  she 
is  quite  right  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  If  all  goes  well,  she 
has  the  prospect  of  soon  settling 
happily  in  hfe ;  but  if  all  does  not 
go  well,  she  may  speedily  lose  every 
penny  she  has  earned.' 

'  Ajid  what  should  |)rovent  all 
from  going  well  with  Miss  Crittcn- 
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<3cn's  Young  Ladies'  Establishment?' 
I  inquired  with  affected  simplicity, 
but  half  anticipating  the  conclusion 
at  which  my  mother  was  fast  ar- 
riving. 

'  Your  conduct,  wicked  boy/ 

'  I  know  of  no  such  very  wicked 
conduct  on  my  part/ 

'  You  have  been  writing  love- 
letters— if  I  may  give  such  a  name 
to  scraps  of  scribbled  nonsense :  you 
havo  been  writing  silly  notes  to  Miss 
Crittenden's  young  ladies/ 

'  That  is  not  the  fact/ 

•  Perhaps  not  literally,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  actually.  Of  all  things, 
J)oTiald,  don't  descend  to  a  lie.  You 
have  never  told  me  a  falsehood  yet; 
don't  begin  now.  Let  me  have  the 
truth,  however  bad  it  may  be.  You 
may  not  have  written  Utters  to  Miss 
Crittenden's  young  ladies;  you  havo 
written  a  very  foolish  letter  to  one 
of  Mjss  Crittenden's  young  ladies. 
Here  is  a  billet-doux  wliich  Miss 
Crittenden  herself  placed  in  my 
hands,  addressed  to  Miss  Emma 
Hugginson,  and  signed  at  full  length, 
*'  Yours  until  death,  Donald  Cart- 
wright,"  thereby  compromising  the 
name  of  your  famfly.' 

'  You  would  not  have  me  write 
an  anonymous  letter  ?' 

'  I  would  have  you  write  no  letter 
at  all  to  such  a  person,  under  such 
circumstances.  Consider  the  con- 
sequences. If  it  is  once  known  in 
tho  town  that  Miss  Cfrittenden's 
pupils  correspond  by  letter  with 
jlpreat  boys  in  the  Grammar  School, 
that  ample  and  stupid  fact  will  be 
exaggerated ;  the  f urtlier  the  rumour 
travels,  the  worse  it  will  become; 
and  when  it  reaches  the  ears  of  those 
girls'  parents — as  reach  them  it 
must ;  the  world  is  so  ill-natured — 
some  of  them  may  feel  themselves 
bound  to  remove  their  daughters 
from  a  house  where  such  irregu- 
larities are  going  on.  Much  as  you 
seem  to  dislike  poor  Miss  Crittenden, 
you  would  h£ffdly  -wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  her  losing  the  half,  perhaps 
two-thirds,  of  her  pupils.  You  are 
surely  not  reckless  enough  for  that  ?' 

The  case  had  never  occurred  to 
me  m  that  light.  '  I  was  a  little  stag- 
gered at  the  possible  results  of  a 
thoughtless  action,  and  was  about 
to  extenuate  the  fault  by  stating, 


truly,  that  I  had  never  written  but 
that  one  letter  to  any  of  the  girls ; 
that  Emma  Hugginson  had  written 
to  me  first,  several  times;  that  I 
could  not  help  returning  an  answer ; 
that  her  looks,  I  thought,  told  me 
how  fond  she  was  of  me ;  that  only 
last  Sunday,  on  going  out  of  church, 
as  I  passed  Miss  Crittenden's  girls 
in  the  crowd  in  the  porch,  Emma 
Hugginson  had  squeezed  my  hand — 
with  one  or  two  other  like  confi- 
dences. .  Something,  however,  cl<»ed 
my  mouth.    I  said  nothing. 

'  But  that  is  not  all/  continued 
my  mother,  perhaps  a  little  pitying 
my  confusion,  and  speaking  in  a 
more  confidential  and  equal  tone 
than  sho  had  ever  done  before. 
'  How,  Donald,  could  you  ever 
think  of  such  a  vulgar  creature 
as  that  Emma  Hugginson?  Her 
red  cheeks  are  the  cheeks  of  a 
penny  doll.  Her  manners  are  com- 
mon, in  spite  of  her  intercourse 
with  well-bred  schoolfellows;  her 
carriage  is  bad,  in  spite  of  calis- 
thenics and  the  drilling-master. 
Her  fixed  stare  and  her  set  simper 
are  marks,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of 
cunning  rather  than  of  innocent 
simphcity.  I  have  often  wondered, 
too,  that,  in  a  select  school  Hke  hers, 
l^Iiss  Crittenden  'should  have  'taken 
the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  of  a 
shopkeeper,  in  the  town.' 

'  Her  father's  money  is  as  good  as 
other  people's;  and  her  fiither's 
waiting  behind  the  counter  is  no 
sm.' 

'  You  talk  like  a  silly  schoolboy. 
I  know  that  it  is  no  sin ;  but  it  is  a 
circumstance  incompatible  with  our 
position  in  hfe.  Supposing  you 
were  old  enough  to  mean  anything 
serious  with  Emma  Hugginson,  we 
should  not  hke  to  see  you  stand- 
ing behind  the  counter  with  an  apron 
on,  helping  your  father-in-law.  In 
my  family,  the  rule  of  matrimonial 
connection,  in  cases  where  fortune 
on  both  sides  was  scanty,  has  always 
been  that  the  lady  should  have  good 
connections  and  the  young  man 
education  and  ability.  Pretty  con- 
nections, the  Hugginsons !  If  they 
kept  a  shop  a  hundred  miles  away, 
the  nuisance  might  be  bearable; 
but  here,  in  the  same  town,  under 
our   very  noses,  intolerable  I     Do 
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you  forget  that  the  Earl  of  Cairn 
Goram  is  my  second  cousin,  and  that, 
in  default  of  heirs  male,  his  peerage 
is  heroditable  in  the  female  line? 
If  exactly  seventeen  persons  now 
living  were  dead,  dying  without 
issue,  yoH  would  be  the  Earl  of 
Cairn  Goi-am.  Think  of  that,  Donald; 
and  then  think  of  the  Hugginson's !' 
I  had  not  before  heard  that  the 
title  was  so  tiunsmissibla  I  did 
think  of  the  Hugginsona ;  and  deter- 
mined to  make  flirtation  capital  out 
of  Emma's  chance  of  l>Bcoming 
Countess  of  Cairn  Goram. 

*  If,'  said  my  mother,  more  and 
more  confidentially,  '  if,  instead  of 
that  Hugginson  gii'l,  it  had  been 
MBS  Niecleiineyer,  the  case  would 
have  been  dififerent.  Adelaide  Kie- 
dermeyer  is  a  lady ;  her  father,  Sir 
George,  is  British  ilinister  at  ^lo- 
deiia,  with  every  prospect  of  rising 
in  the  service.  Our  family  have 
always  regarded  diplomacy  and  di- 

Slomatists  with  a  kindly  feeling, 
[iss  Kieilermeyer  is  unpretending, 
and  yet  firm  and  intelligent.  The 
early  loss  of  her  mother  has  taught 
her  to  think  for  herself  at  an  age 
when  other  girls  are  children.  She 
is  not  what  sixth-form  boys   call 

Eretty,  but  she  will  make  a  very 
andsome  and  distinguished  woman. 
"With  Adelaide  Niedermeyer  it  would 
have  heea  quite  a  different  affair.' 

'  ^liss  Niedermeyer  never  gave 
me  the  least  encouragement.  I 
doubt  whether  she  even  knows  me 
by  sight.' 

*  Of  course.  She  is  correct  in  her 
behaviour,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  your  crimson-fiiced  fa- 
vourite. I  am  sure  you  see  your 
folly,  Donald.  You  must  promise 
me  never  to  write  to  that  girl  again. 
You  are  now  aware  of  tlio  serious 
injury  which  you  might  inflict  on 
Miss  Crittenden ;  and,  as  to  Emma 
Hugginson,  banish  her  from  your 
thoughts  at  once.  The  idea  is  too 
absurd  to  be  talked  of  seriously. 
Have  I  your  promise?  or  must  I 
consult  your  father  what  is  to  bo 
done?' 

'  Certainly,  mother,'  I  replied ; '  I 
am  far  from  ^visliing  to  hurt  Miss 
Crittenden.  I  will  try  to  avoid 
doing  so ;  I  will  promise  you  tliat. 
But   as  to    anything  further,  our 


thoughts  are  not  always  under  onr 
own  control,  and  I  do  not  feel  sure 
that  I  should  be  able  to  keep  the 
pronuse,  if  made.' 

'  We  shall  see,  sir,  how  you  go  on. 
I  wonder  what  Dr.  Thondey  would 
say,  if  he  knew  that  one  reason  of 
your  sorry  figure  in  class  was  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  pupil  in  a  Ladies' 
School!' 

CHAPTER  EL 

Now  this  same  Dr.  Thomley  was 
the  prime  mover  in  scraiie  the 
second— that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  not 
myself. 

In  1 8 —  (the  exact  date  is  of  no 
importance :  these  events  hap- 
pened less  than  a  century  ago),  the 
mode  of  enforcing  discipline  in 
Grammar  Schools  was  severer  and 
more  frequently  exercised  than  I 
have  liveil  to  see  it  in  1S63.  Dr. 
Thomley  was  a  good  scholar  and  a 
kindly  man  upon  tlie  •  whole ;.  but 
he  was  a  potentate  who  held  &st  to 
his  prerogative,  and  who  would 
never  utterly  alxlicate  his  birchen 
sceptre.  He  would  use  his  privilege 
sparingly,  with  forbearance ;  but  he 
would  not  yield  his  right  to  exercise 
it.  A  case  where  circumstances 
might  seem  to  render  the  putting  it 
in  force  inexpedient,  was  the  very 
case  to  rouse  his  magistral  blood 
and  make  him  apply  the  rod,  happen 
what  might,  both  as  a  warning  to 
offenders  and  a  legal  assertion  of  his 
power.  Ko  boy  in  the  Z Gram- 
mar School,  no  boy's  parents,  should 
ever  boast  that,  between  the  bare 
skin  of  any  culprit  and  the  bundle 
of  avenging  twigs  contact  was  im- 
possible, if  circumstances  pointed  in 
that  direction.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  those  provocative  circum- 
stances were  neitlier  frequent  nor 
frivolous ;  but  they  might  happen  to 
any  lx)y  on  any  day,  from  the  small- 
est to  the  tallest— fix)m  the  free  boy 
on  the  foundation  to  the  heir  of  an 
alderman  or  the  son  of  a  squire. 
Ehadamanthus  was  less  inexorable. 

Neither  did  Dr.  Thomley  approve 
of  his  boys  meddling  witli  aught 
save  Latin  and  Greek,  so  long  as 
they  were  under  his  tuition.  When 
they  left  him  they  might  follow  their 
owix  devices.     But  for  Latin  and 
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Greek,  King  Edward  had  founded 
the  school,  imd  good  Grecians  and 
Latinists  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
duce. The  classical  success  of  liis 
pupils  at  either  University  was  in- 
cense to  his  nostrils  and  music  to 
his  ears.  He  attributed  it,  mentally, 
to  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
birch.  He  waa  obliged  to  tolerate, 
at  short  stated  intervals,  a  mathe- 
matical and  a  writing  master  within 
his  walls;  but  music,  drawing, 
physics,  modem  languages,  natural 
history  (then  struggling  against  the 
charge  of  heresy) — in  short,  all 
modem  sciences,  were  tabooed,  con- 
traband, to  be  studied  in  secret,  as 
though  the  students  thereof  were 
guilty  of  black  arts  and  sorcery. 

I  was  a  day-boy  at  the  Z 

Grammar  School.  My  parents'  re- 
sidence in  the  town  dispensed  with 
my  becoming  a  boarder.  I  was  in 
the  sixth  form,  and  might  have  been 
at  ihe  top  of  it,  but  was  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  bottom.  I  must 
confess  that,  at  that  time,  I  was  the 
idlest  and  most  disorderly  of  boys — 
that  is,  I  did  not  confine  myself  to 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  when  I  did 
work  at  them,  it  was  not  regularly, 
but  by  fits  and  starts.  I  was  fond 
of  studies  ai^d  pursuits  which  were 
foreign  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
Bchool.  I  neglected  Greek  play  for 
modem  drama;  prefen-ed  Byron, 
then  living,  to  dead  Persius  and 
Juvenal ;  read  voyages  and  travels, 
instead  of  making  iambics;  and 
stuffed  the  birds  of  the  neighbour- 
hood when  I  should  have  been 
cramming  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 

My  mother  gave  me  frequent  lec- 
tures respecting  this  waste  of  valu- 
able time.  I  was  sent  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  she  said,  to  leam  what 
was  taught  at  the  school,  and  not  to 
fritter  nway  quarter  after  quarter  in 
maldhg  toys  and  reading  books 
which  had  no  reference  to  my  edu- 
cation. She  heard  of  Dr.  Thomley's 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  sor- 
row, but  without  surprise.  Nor  did 
T  mend.  Themes  ana  exercises  were 
hurried  over  more  and  more  care- 
lessly; and  several  repeated  half- 
days'  absences  (connected  with 
Scrape  the  Third)  without  my  pa- 
rents' wiitten  leave — in  plain  school- 
boy English,  truanting— filled  the 


cup  to  overflowing.  The  Doctor 
said  no  boy  should  defy  him;  he 
had  warned  me  often  enough;  he 
had  inflicted  minor  impositions :  he 
now  imposed  three  hundred  lines  of 
the  iEneid  to  bo  committed  to 
memory  by  a  certain  and  not  very 
distant  day.  If  I  failed  to  say  them 
by  heart,  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  submit  to  punishment ;  and  pun- 
ishment, at  Z Grammar  School, 

meant  the  rod  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances.  If  I  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rod,  the  Doctor's  only 
alternative,  he  said,  was  to  expel 
me. 

Expulsion  from  any  public  or 
grammar  school  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  a  boy's  future  career.  It 
excludes  him  from  almost  every 
honourable  professional  opening. 
As  to  giving  up  myself  meekly  to 
be  flogged,  with  more  than  a  hound's 
disgrace,  it  was  impossible.  I  was 
no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  young  man, 
and  to  that  shameful  exposure  I  had 
resolved  not  to  yield,  even  if  I  were 
driven  to  knock  Dr.  Thorn  ley  down 
before  his  assembled  boys  and 
ushers.  I  felt  certain  that  the  im- 
posed three  hundred  lines  of  Virgil 
would  not,  and  in  my  present  state 
of  mind  could  not,  be  learned  by  the 
appointed  date.  How  to  get  out  of 
the  dilemma  I  knew  not.  I  thought 
of  escaping  in  some  direction,  still 
unknown;  of  running  away,  or 
going  to  sea.  But  how?  whither? 
The  next  month's  future  lay  before 
me  enveloped  in  the  thickest  ob- 
scmity. 

CHAPTER  m. 

My  native  place,  Z ,  I  ought 

to  tell  you,  is  a  cathedral  town,  with 
not  much  to  enliven  it.  We  had 
several  sets  and  circles  of  society, 
each  of  which  kept  very  much  to 
itself— that  is,  there  was  no  getting 
out  of  one  set  into  another,  upwards. 
There  you  were,  fixed  for  life,  re- 
garding the  circle  or  circles  above 
you  as  elderly  gentlemen  regard  the 
glaciers  that  surround  the  summit 
of  the  Jungfrau— very  pretty  to 
look  at,  biit  unapproachable. 

The  great  world  thus  elevated  for 
the  admiration  of  the  little  world  of 
Z comprised  witliin  its  Fphere 
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two  quite  distinct  sets  of  people^ 
tbo  permanent,  staid  iuhabitautB  of 
the  Cathedral  Close,  with  their 
shovel-hats,  fine  old  port,  and  kindly 
intercourse  with  those  within  their 
pale,  and  the  dasliiiig  cavalry  oflBcera 
who  dwelt  for  a  twelvemonth  (to  l)e 
succeeded  by  other  dashers)  in  the 
vast  caravanserai  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  Jcnown  as  '  The  Horpe 
Barracks.'  These  two  branches  of 
good  society  met  on  polite  but  not 
very  intimate  terms.  They  visited  ; 
for  the  lX»an  was  a  general's  son,  and 
the  BLsliop  had  a .  nephew  in  tlio 
army.  The  ladies  also  were  nearly 
equally  well  liorn  and  equally  well 
bred  in  one  set  as  in  the  other ;  but 
when  once  the  first  calls  were  ixiid 
and  returned,  and  the  dinners  of 
welcome  given  to  new  arrivals,  they 
saw  not  very  much  of  each  other, 
except  on  public  occasions,  such  as 
balls  and  meetings.  After  the  ih'bt 
two  or  three  months,  tlie  oflicei's 
were  apt  to  find  their  nsidence  dull ; 
to  obviate  wliich  they  initiate(l 
sundry  amusements  from  time  to 
time — a  cricket-match,  a  stoeple- 
c1mu50,  or,  to  the  gcuerad  dt^light,  an 
open-air  ball,  concluding  with  liro- 
works. 

In  1 8 — ,  my  father  was  Mayor  of 
Z ,  wliich  circmnstance  com- 
pel le<l  us  to  enter  the  cliarmod  circlo 
of  wliich  we  before  merely  touched 
the  circumference;  for  lie  was  neither 
clerical,  professional,  nor  military. 
He  was  a  large  wholesale  merchant, 
sufficiently  well  educated  to  convei'se 
witli  people  of  leisure,  but  too  much 
occupied  with  T^iirehouse  and  ledger 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  their 
company.  My  mother  was  perfectly 
capable  of  receiving' ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  invited  by  the 
mayor,  her  husltand;  and  so,  al- 
though 1  can  hardly  tell  how,  I  got 
to  know  the  officexs.  I  wa«  es^x)- 
cially  patronized  by  one  in  paiiicu- 
lor— a  Captain  Fitzjames,  a  spirited- 
young  fellow,  who  used  to  bring  me 
back  rare  birds  to  stuff  when  ho 
went  out  shooting,  drove  me  occa- 
sionally in  his  dog-cart,  and  got  me 
admitted  to  all  the  fetes  which  his 
colleagues  set  on  foot. 

One  evening,  at  mess,  the  bright 
idea  was  started  to  treat  the  town  of 
2 to  a  balloon  ascent.     The 


•  nuyority  of  the  inbabitantB  had  cevcr 
seen  such  a  thing ;  and  it  is  (Xie  of 
the  few  sights  of  which  those  who 
have  already  seen  it  never  tire  ur 
can  behold  without  interest.  Mr. 
Griffiths,  the  leading  aeronaut  ef  the 
day,  was  written  to,  to  state  on  wkU 
terms  he  would  oome  to  Z forth- 
with, bringing  his  aerofitatic  aj^ia- 
ratus  with  hiia. 

Mr.  Griffiths  duly  replied  that  his 
own  balloon  was  imder  repair,  and 
unavailable  for  the  present;  but 
that  an  admirable  balloon,  not  his 
oun,  in  wliicli  he  had,  already  made 
several  ai>cents  with  a  lady  ibr  his 
companion,  could,  be  had  for  the 
proposed  occasion,  provided  the 
officers  would  guarantee  to  make 
good  any  accitlent  or  damage  that 
might  occur  to  it  while  in  their 
service.  That  his  terms  for  the 
ascent  were  so  much,  but  t^t  he 
would  be  content  with  a  .sn^Uer 
sum,  provided  he  were  allowied,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  ascent,  to  let 
people  mount  for  a  money  payment 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  captive 
balloon  by  means  of  a  rope  fafiteoed 
to  tlie  car,  allowing  it  to  cise  and 
descend  at  «ilL 

The  proposal,  to  which  there 
seemed  no  objection,  was  agreed  to. 
Groups  of  people,  in.  different  parts 
of  the  town,  collected  to  peruse  a 
colassal  poster  announcing  that,  by 
permission  of  the  Itight  Worshipf^ 
the  Mayor,  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
certain  day,  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  cele- 
brated aeronaut,  would  make. an 
ascent  from  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  in 
that  magnificent  balloon,  the'  High- 
flyer,' accxjmpanied  by  a  lady  ama- 
teur. Cards  of  invitation  to  the 
inner  circle  obtainable  only  of  the 

officers   of  the th  Dragoons. 

Tickets  to  the  outer  circle,  zs,  (nL, 
to  bo  liad  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  jat  the 
Gardens.  The  Band  of  the  B^p- 
ment  to  l)e  in  attendance.  Ascents  in 
the  captive  balloon  during  the  tioee 
previous  days,  io«.  (d,  each  person. 

it  was  publicly  rumoured  tliat^ 
besides  the  aeronaut  and  the  un- 
known lady,  one  of  the  officers  would 
join  in  the  *  Highflyer's '  final  ascent; 
while  everylKKly  in  the  fashionable 

world  of  Z 1  knew  that  my  friend. 

Captain  Fitzjames,  was  the  officer  in 
question. 
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Now,  amongst  my  nmneroua  . 
naughtinesses  was  a  curiosity  to 
know  all  about  ballooning.  I  had 
studied  the  biographies  of  aeronauts, 
from  the  Mcntgolfiers  down  to 
J31anQhard  and  Sadler.  Ballooning, 
with  its  wondrous  facts  and  mys- 
terious possibilities,  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  my  imagination.  Dr.  Thomley 
Lad  set  us*a  copy  of  Latin  hexameters 
on  the  flight  of  Icarus.  I  wrote  the 
Tcrses  and  got  praised  for  once.  But 
Icarus,  for  me,  was  an  unreal, 
yisionary  myth ;  it  was  tiie  fate  of 
,  PiJatre  do  Hosier  which  inspired  me. 
I  had  never  scten  a  balloon,  still  less 
a  balloon  ascent;  yet  I  had  got  the 
mode  of  inflation  by  heart  The 
construction  of  a  fire-balloon  had 
been  suddenly  cut  short  by  my 
mother,  who  feai-ed  I  should  set  the 

ancient  city  of  Z on  fire.     I 

naturally,  therefore,  applied  to  my 
military  protector  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  aeronaut  strangers  as 
fioon  after  their  arrival  as  possibla 

To   the    Vauxhall    Gardens    at 

Z was   attached   a    Vauxhall 

Hotel,  where  the  visitors  stayed. 
The  lady  had  engaged  for  her  own 
use  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  quietest 
paxt  of  the  house."  We  called.  The 
captain  asked  for  a  private  room, 
and  sent  in  his  card  to  ^.  Griffiths. 
In  two  minutes  he  appearedj^  fol- 
lowed by  the  lady. 

She  was  a  young  woman  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  and  I  thought 
her  the  most  graceful  and  pleading 
creature  I  had  ever  beheld.  She 
was  a  trifle  above  the  middle  height, 
with  .liarmonious  features,  expres- 
sive gray  eyes,  well-arched  eye- 
brows, a  pale  but  clear  complexion, 
pearly  teeth,  and  a  wimang  smile. 
Before  Griffiths  had  time  to  present 
her  she  offered  her  hand  to  Captain 
Pitzjames  with  the  frankness  of  an 
old  acquaintance. 

'You!  Isabella Lestroppe !  Are 
you  the  lady  amateur  wliom  Grif- 
fiths has  announced  to  us?' 

'  Certainly,  You  know  me  well 
enough  not  to  be  surprised  at  iind- 
ing  me  here.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  your  inclination  for  bal- 
.  looning,  and  that  it  would  come  to 
an  ascent  one  of  tl^ese  days;  so  I 
determined,  under  my  friend  Grif- 
fith's tuition^  to  qualify  myself  to 


accompany  you,  and  j^crhaps  taho 
care  of  you.' 

Mr.  Griffiths  looked  more  asto- 
nished than  pleased  at  tliis  recog- 
nition and  explanation;  neverthe- 
less be  ventured  no  remark.  His 
age,  then,  might  bo  thirty,  tliough 
he  looked  older  in  the  face.  In 
form  he  was  a  model,  not  tall,  but 
well-knit,  supple,  and  with  every 
muscle  developed.  His  counte- 
nance was  intelligent  and  not  de- 
void of  manly  grace;  but  it  was 
indelibly  marked  with  the  aero- 
naut's lines,  imprinted  by  the  habi- 
tual imminence  of  sudden  death. 
As  warm  in  heart  as  cool  in  diffi- 
culties, he  had  speedily  fallen  in 
love  with  his  pupil.  His  proposal 
that  she  should  share  his  fortunes 
for  better  for  worse  had  been  firmly 
dcchnod,  with  no  other  explanation 
than  that  its  acceptance  was  impos- 
sible. Griffiths  now  at  once  under- 
stood tliat  he  saw  before  him  the 
real  impediment  to  his  happiness. 
Poor  man !  It  was  a  hard  blovr  to 
him,  but  was  not  the  first  disap- 
pointment in  hfo  he  had  suffered. 
■  From  that  visit  until  the  definite 
ascent  of  tlie  balloon  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  adventurous  damsel  Miss 
Isabella  Lestropi^e."  I  was  con- 
stantly backwards  and  forwards  at 
the  gardens;  first,  to  witness* the 
process  of  inflation,  and  afterwards 
the  ascents  in  the  captive  balloon, 
which  had  a  j)rodigious  success. 
On  those  occasions  Griffiths  li-e- 
qucntly  accompanied  his  customers 
during  their  brief  trip  into  the 
upjxjr  regions,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  not ;  for  every  time  he  did 
so  he  sacrificed  half  a  guinea,  by 
occupying  the.  place  of  a  paying 
person.  When  he  thus  sent  up  hLs 
cargoes  of  excitement-seekers  I  often 
asked  myself,  *  What  would  be  the 
feelings,  and  the  fate,  of  such  fool- 
hardy and  inexperienced  adven- 
turers, were  the  rope,  which  drew 
them  down  to  the  ground  again, 
to  break  suddenly  and  cast  them 
adria? 

The  very  awfulncss'of  that  idea 
only  served  to  fascinate  me  the 
more.  I  longed  to.  go  up  in  the 
captive  balloon;  but  my  mother 
forbade  it  imperatively.  Tlie  same 
of  a  free  ascent;  I  ardently  desired 
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to  make  one,  and  mentioned  my 
wish  to  Captain  Fitzjames.  He 
acceded  at  once,  remarking,  tliat 
now  tliey  were  in  for  it,  they  might 
have  two  or  more  ascents  as  easily 
as  one.  He  called  to  ask  my 
mother's  permission.  She  flatly  re- 
fused, appending  to  her  refusal 
some  disobliging  allusions  to  Lliss 
Lestroppe,  which  brought  the  colour 
to  the  captain's  cheek. 

Does  the  colonel's  lady  yisit  !Miss 
Lestroppe?'  she  asked,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

'  She  has  not  visited  her  yet, 
madam ;  but  she  will  before  long.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it  She  will  then 
be  fit  society  for  my  son.' 

I  did  not  wonder  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  at  the  strong  attachment  which 
Griffiths  felt  for  his  pupil.  To  me 
she  was  a  singularly  attractive  i>er- 
son.  Her  manners  and  conversa- 
tion charmed  me.  She  was  simple 
and  unaffected,  extremely  well  in- 
formed, and  she  spoke  of  nothing 
with  indifference.  Whether  for 
praise  or  blame,  nothing  to  her  was 
without  its  interest.  Her  intellect 
was  clear,  her  will  straightforward 
and  decided.  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  I  re- 
garded her  a£  an  elder  sister  or  a 
friend;  but  this  I  remember,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  our  ages," 
Miss  Hugginson's  image  was  waning 
fast  firom  my  thoughts.  School 
hours  and  school  exercises  were 
completely  neglected.  My  mother 
heard  of  it,  and  of  the  cause,  and 
expressed  her  displeasure  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  evem'ng  previous  to  the 
day  fixed  for  the  ascent,  somebody 
at  the  officers'  mess  suggested  that 
it  would  come  off  with  much  greater 
eclat  to  Captain  Fitzjames  if  per- 
formed by  liim  and  the  lady  alone, 
imassisted  by  the  professional  aero- 
naut; the  feat  would  be  all  the 
more  daring  and  romantic.  Captain 
iltzjames  jumped  at  the  idea.  It 
was  proposed  at  once  to  the  lady 
and  Tier  colleague.  The  former 
hesitated  at  first,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  do  it.  The  latter  dechned 
to  accede  to  the  proposition,  on 
account,  he  said,  of  the  risk  thereby 
incurred;  but  in  reality,  it  was 
thought,  through  a  feehng  of  jea- 


lousy, combined  with  wounded  per- 
sonal vanity. 

Next  morning  the  negotiatious 
were  renewed.  I  was  present  at  the 
conference.  With  all  that  Miss  Le- 
stroppe could  do  to  allay  the  riang 
storm,  the  captain  and  Griffiths  got 
to  high  words.  The  former  haugh- 
tily remarked  that,  as  Griffiths  had 
hired  himself  and  his  balloon  to  the 
mess,  who  were  responsible  for  it, 
he  was  bound  to  obey  their  orders. 
The  latter  retorted,  that  he  was  a 
professional  aeronaut,  and  no  man's 
servant;  that  his  engagement  was 
to  make  a  personal  ascent  with  the 
balloon,  and  to  take  up  any  one 
whom  the  officers  might  name,  but 
not  to  place  the  balloon  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  fool  who  was  crazy 
enough  to  risk  his  neck.  '  You  will 
find,  captain,'  he  added,  '  that  I 
stick  to  my  bargain.  You  will 
either  go  up  with  me,  or  not  at  all.' 

'  Indeed !'  repUed  the  captain,  dis- 
dainfully. *  We  shall  see  about 
that ;'  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  Lestroppe  endeavoured  to 
soften  Griffiths,  urging  that  she  was 
perfectly  competent  to  conduct  the 
machine,  and  that  his  compliance 
would  doubtless  put  additional  cash 
in  his'  pocket,  besides  ensuring  fu- 
ture patronage.  After  some  per- 
suasion he  appeared  to  yield,  but 
would  make  no  si)ecific  promise. 
Some  sudden  idea,  some  secret 
scheme  seemed  to  be  floating  be- 
fore his  mind.  We  left  him,  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  Gardens.  Thero 
Miss  Lestroppe  spoke  to  me  in 
confidence.  She  was  aware  of  my 
desire  to  make  an  ascent,  and  gave 
me  directions  what  to  do  that  after- 
noon. A*s  we  parted,  in  came  my 
mother  and  Miss  Crittenden  alone, 
admitted  by  special  permission  to 
observe  the  preliminaries  of  the 
great  event. 

She  severely  taxed  me  with  im- 
propriety. A  lad  of  my  age,  -she 
warmly  insisted,  ought  not  to  fre- 
quent the  society  of  a  young  woman 
occupying  so  equivocal  a  position — 
of  a  public  performer,  in  fiwjt,  \?ho 
was  not  noticed  either  by  the  ladies 
of  the  regimjjit  or  by  any  respect- 
able family  m  the  town ;  adding 
that,  if  I  did  not  drop  so  doubtftil 
an  acquaintance  at  once,  she  would 
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speak  to  my  father  that  very  even- 
ing. 

I  replied,  with  wild,  and,  I  fear, 
rnde  independence,  that  her  preju- 
dice against  Miss  Lestroppe  was 
nnkind  and  unfair ;  that  she  was  a 
well-conducted  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plished young  woman;  and  that, 
when  evening  came,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  any  scolding  on  that  or 
any  other  subject.  My  mother 
opened  her  eyes  rather  wide,  but 
widked  away  quietly  without  reply, 
obsOTving  to  Miss  Crittenden  that 
the  balloon  mania  would  soon  be 
over,  for  the  aeronauts  would  be 
going  away  to-morrow,  and  that  I 
should  then  come  to  my  senses 
again. 

The  eventful  afternoon  arrived. 
Inside,  tiiej  gardens  were  quite  full ; 
outside,  there  were  crowds  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands,  townspeople 
mingled  with  dusty  throngs  from 
the  country.  The  inner  circle, 
having  the  balloon  in  its  centre, 
was  occupied  by  the  aristocracy  of 
the  town,  the  neighbouring  squires 
and  tiieir  families,  and  the  officers' 
friends.  There  was  a  crush  of  well- 
dressed  people.  My  &ther  and 
mother 'were  there.  Miss  Critten- 
den and  her  school  were  there,  ac- 
commodated with  a  front  seat,  in 
consequence  both  of  their  short 
stature  and  their  early  arrival. 
Miss  Lestroppe  was  there,  also  in 
front,  as  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene,  and  seated  next  Miss  Crit- 
tenden. 

And  I  was  there.  My  mother 
frowned  as  I  took  my  place  beside 
Miss  Lestroppe.  I  retired.  The 
more  public,  the  more  private.  You 
can  do  things  unnoticed  in  a  crowd 
which  you  cannot  do  elsewhere.  I 
profited  by  the  opportunity. 

The  afternoon  was  neither  stormy 
nor  cBLhn,  but  a  little  gusty.  Al- 
though the  clouds  hung  low  they 
did  not  threaten  rain  at  present  A 
relaxing  warmth  pervaded  the  air. 
In  spite  of  the  excitement  of  .the 
moment,  and  tj^e  approaching  rea- 
lization of  my  wildest  dreams,  I  felt 
heavily  oppressed.  But  the  regi- 
mental bcmd  played  on  inspiriting 
march,  scarcely  overpowering  the 
hum  of  conversation  and  curious 
inquiry  which  burst  from  the  as- 


sembled multitude.  '  Which  is  the 
lady?  Which  is  the  captain? 
Which  is  the  famous  aeronaut  who 
has  made  so  many  scores  of  as- 
cents?' 

But  in  the  central  group  an  in- 
trigue was  going  on  of  which  ttie 
outsiders  had  no  suspicion.  The 
question  was,  '  Is  Mr.  Griffiths,  or 
is  he  not,  to  ascend  in  tjompany 
with  the  adventurous  couple?  No 
agreement  could  be  come  to ;  Grif- 
fiths held  out  for  his  right  to  ma- 
nage the  balloon.  The  spectators 
began  to  be  impatient  to  behold  the 
final  denouement. 

'  Is  all  ready,  Griffiths?'  the  cap- 
tain asked,  with  manifest  irritation. 

'  All  has  been  ready  for  some 
tinae,  captain,'  he  replied,  with  a 
smile  that  was  fuller  of  meaning 
than  of  satisfaction. 

'  Are  you  ready.  Miss  Lestroppe?' 

'  Perfectly.' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  he  said,  taWng 
the  lady's  hand,  and  advancing  to- 
wards the  car.  '  Let  us  be  off. 
And  you,  sir,'  to  Griffiths,  remain 
where  you  are.  Enter  the  car  at 
your  peril.' 

'  Very  well,  captain ;  be  it  so.' 

At  that  ins&nt,  the  balloon 
trembled,  as  if  irom  a  sudden  tug; 
its  globular  mass  heaved  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  then,  before  the  travel- 
lers could  reach  the  car  it  rose  from 
the  ground,  and  soon  was  floating 
overhead.  The  captain  looked  ti^e 
picture  of  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment. Miss  Lestroppe  stood  ri- 
vetted  to  the  spot  like  a  statue.  The 
occupants  of  the  inner  circle  gazed 
at  each  other  in  astonishment. 
Every  person  inside  the  gardens 
was  puzzled  to  behold  the  intended 
aeronauts  left  on  terra  firma.  The 
outside  multitude  applauded  loudly 
the  magnificent  upward  course  of 
the  balloon.  Not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand had  observed  that  the  car  con- 
tained no  visible  occupant.  Where 
was  I  at  that  exciting  moment? 
From  what  retired  and  unobserved 
nook  did  I  witness  the  launching 
of  the  aerial  ^hip? 

After  the  first  surprise,  whispers 
went  round  the  inner  circle,  passing 
stealthily  from  lip  to  ear.  My 
mother  heard  them,  and  nodded 
assent. 
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'  It's  a  get-off/  they  said.  '  She's 
afraid^  aiid  he's  afraid,  too.  Their 
pretended  vexation  is  a  pieoe  of 
acting.  They've  bribed  ]VIr.  Grif- 
fiths to  let  the  balloon  slip  away 
mthout  tiiein.  They  are  safe 
enough  now.  They  know  they 
can*t  go  np.' 

The  wlijspers,  however,  passed 
unheeded  by  the  parties  most  in- 
terested in  them,  for,  when  the  bal- 
loon was  only  some  twenty  feet 
fi'om  the  ground,  a  slip  of  paper 
was  blown  from  the  car  by  a  gust 
of  the  fitful  breeze.  As  it  fell, 
whirling  in  the  air.  Miss  Crittenden 
caught  it,  glanced  at  it,  whispered 
a  word  to  Miss  Lestroppe,  and 
showed  it  to  two  of  her  pupils — 
Miss  Hugginson  and  Miss  Nieder- 
meyer.  Emma  turned  very  red, 
but  opposed  a  dogged  Silence  to 
every  question  put  to  her;  Ade- 
laide, as  soon  as  she  saw  it,,  looked 
up  at  the  now  fax  distant  balloon, 
and  fainted.  Miss  Lestroppe  then 
stepped  up  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  and 
uttered  a  few  quick  words  in  his 
ear. 

'  My  God !  my  God !'  he  ex- 
claimed distractedly,  raising  both  his 
hands  above  his  head.  *  What  have 
I  done  1    What  have  I  done  1' 

In  half  an  hour  the  gardens  were 
empty,  and  the  multitude  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes.  In  hers 
my  mother  felt  ailgry  at  my  ab- 
sence. She  believed  me  to  be 
spending  tlie  evening  in  company 
with  the  aeronauts  and  their  pa- 
tron. After  a  sleepless  night  she 
began  to  be  alarmed  on  learning 
that  no  news  had  been  heaxd  of  me 
the  following  morning. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  second  morning  after  the 
escape  of  the  balloon,  my  moth^ 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  depressed  and  anxious  at 
my  continued  abe^ence.  During  the 
vigils  of  the  night,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  rescue  me  out  of  Miss 
Lestroppe's  toils  at  the  price  of  any 
concessions  to  myseif.  Miss  Hug- 
ginson,  in  her  eyes,  was  respectabihty 
itself  compared  with  the  bold  ad- 
venturess. My  father  had  gone  to 
his  counting-house,  trying  hard  to 


make  believe  that  nothing  had  gone 
.  wrong  in  the  family. 

At  the  early  hour  of  ten  o'clock, 
the  housemaid  announced,  with 
evident  excitement,  the  visit  of  Miiis 
Chttenden,  aocompaoied  by  one  of 
her  pupils  and  '  a  strange  lady.' 

'Show  them  into  the  drawing* 
room,  Mary,'  said  my  mother,  im- 
patiently, 'and  say  that  I  will  be 
there  directly.  They  are  come  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  perhaps,'  she 
continued  to  herself,  'and  want  to 
know  what  has  happened ;  or  they 
may  be  intending  to  inflict  upon  me 
their  condol^ioe  and  their  hopes  for 
the  best.  But  if  Miss  Hugginson's 
motlier  has  dared  to  enter  this  house 
unasked,  she  will  soon  have  a  lesson 
to  be  more  cautious.' 

'  Oh  my !'  said  Mary  to  her  fellow- 
servant,  on  returning  to  the  kitdien ; 
'  ^o  would  ever  have  thought  that 
Miss  Crittenden  would  ever  c(»2Sort 
with  the  like  of  that?  Why,  she 
come  up  the  street  side  by  side, 
quite  familiar,  along  with  the  young 
woman  who  didn't  go  up  in  the 
balloon  the  day  before  yesterday. 
.  And  she  lets  Miss  Niedermeyer  walk 
with  her,  too.  I  was  watching  them 
behind  the  drawing-room  curtains 
ever  so  long  before  they  knocked  at 
the  door.' 

As  soon  as  my  mother  entered  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  Crittenden,  offer- 
ing her  hand,  said,  'Adelaide  yoa 
know  already ;  allow  me  to  preseni; 
Miss  Lestroppe  to  you.' 

'The  would-be  aeronaut?'  in- 
quired my  mother,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
pleasure and  surprise.  '  To  what 
do  I  owe  the  honour  of  receiving  bo 
celebrated  a  person  at  my  house?' 
she  continued,  with  unooneealod 
contempt,  and  offering  chairs  to 
Miss  Ciittenden  and  her  pupil,  but 
omitting  that  politeness  to  Miss 
Lestroppe. 

'Let  us  understand  each  other, 
Mrs.  Cartwright,'  said  the  latter, 
calmly.  '  I  am  come  here,  if  not  to 
rencter  a  service,  at  least  to  express 
my  regret  for  what  has  happened,  to 
let  you  know  the  worst,  and  to  help 
you  to  bear  it  as  well  as  may  be.  I 
did  not  come  to  submit  to  insult, 
nor  will  I  submit  to  it' 

There  was  something  in  Miss 
Crittenden's  look  and  manner  which 
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induced  my  moiher  to  concede  just 
a  little.  8he  offered  a  chair,  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  motioned  to  her 
visitor  to  do  the  same. 

'  Unless  you  can  treat  me/  Miss 
Le6to>ppe  continued,  'as  one  lady 
should  treat  another,  I  shall  leave 
the  house  at  once ;  which  would  bo 
a  piiy.  Miss  Niedermeyer,  who  has 
some  information  to  give,  or  rather 
to  confirm,  starts  for  Modena  to- 
morrow, to  join  her  father  there. 
An  opportunity  has  unexpectedly 
occurred  of  her  performing  the 
journey  with  a  friend  of  mine  and 
of  her  fiither's— -a  government  mes- 
senger. I  wish  you  well,  madam : 
you  may  be  proud  of  your  pedigree, 
I  am  equally  proud  of  mine.  The 
lineal  descendant  of  Irish  kings  will 
hardly  humble  herself  to  the  cousin 
of  a  laird.' 

'It  is  unfortunate,  ma'am,  that 
your  princely  blood  should  be  over- 
clouded by  such  evil  reports.  It  is 
a  strange  position  for  a  descendant 
of  royalty  to  be  talked  of  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Togabond  aeronaut.' 

'  Speak  less  disrespectfully  of  Mr. 
Griffiths,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright,'  rejoined  Miss  Lestropix), 
without  losing  temper.  'He  is  an 
aeronaut,  certainly,  and  on  able  one, 
but  no  Tagabond  further  than  tbo 
act  of  frequent  travelling  implies. 
The  vulgar  caliunny  to  which  you 
allude,  shows  that  you  must  listen 
to  scandal  from  very  low  quarters 
indeed.  You  will  allow  me  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  as  well  con- 
ducted a  woman  as  yourself.' 

'Then  why  are  you  here,  travel- 
ling with  Griffiths,  the  aeronaut, 
un^r  such  questionable  circum- 
a?' 


'  Because  it  has  suited  my  plans 
and  my  tastes.  Listen  to  me, 
madam,  for  one  moment,  and  sup- 
press your  prejudices,  if  yon  can. 
All  women  are  not  like  you,  cau- 
tious, hesitating,  undecided,  afraid 
of  the  world's  first-expressed  opinion. 
At  last  I  have  attained  success,  «Dd 
the  world's  opinion  will  be  on  my 
side.  I  am  shortly  to  become  the 
captain's  wife.' 

'That  is,  we  have  your  word  for 
it.' 

« '  All  women  are  not  liars,  madam. 
You  know,  at  least,  that  there  is 


nothing  between  Captain  Fitzjames 
and  an  Irish  earldom  with  an 
English  barony  attached.  I  always 
intended  to  be  his  wife.  I  have 
long  seen  that  that  conclusion  was 
inevitable.  It  was  his  destiny,  and 
mine :  he  loves  me  passionately,  and 
I  do  not  shrink  fi*om  saying  that  I 
love  him  very  dearly.' 

'  From  your  own  statement,  then, 
it  api)ears  that  you  have  clearly 
been  running  after  him  here.' 

'  There  vras  no  fear  of  his  forget- 
ting me.  The  shaft  had  struck  too 
deep  for  that ;  I  surprise  and  charm 
him,  too.  I  am  no  sickly  girl  wlio 
cannot  live  out  of  a  hot-house.  On  a 
good  hunter  I  can  follow  the  pack 
with  the  best  rider  that  ever  wore 
scarlet  coat  Look  at  my  arm ;  it  is 
smooth  and  rounded,  but  as  hard  as 
marble.  My  fingers  are  white,  but 
they  are  clasps  of  steel.  With  tho 
.  small  sword  there  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  regiment  who  can  touch  me.' 

*  And  to  acquire  that  skill,'  inter- 
rupted my  mother,  with  a  sneer, 
'  you  took  instructions  from  a  suc- 
cession of  military  fencing-masterH, 
and  gained  their  confidence  during 
private  lessons.* 

*  You  .obstinately  will  continue  to 
put  the  worst  construction  on  every- 
thing. No,  madam;  I  learnt  the 
use  of  the  sword  from  a  spirited 
French  fencing-mistress,  who,  were 
you  to  address  to  her  the  some 
insinuation  as  you  have  to  me,  would, 
if  you  refused  to  apologisse,  instantly 
give  you  a  box  on  both  ears.  / 
refrain,  informing  you  that  I  am  not 
a  bad  shot  either  with  the  rifle  or  the 
revolver,  as  I  would  willingly  show 
you  were  you  inclined  to  see,  and 
were  our  time  not  otherwise  occu- 
pied.' 

'Very  feminine  accomplishments 
to  boast  of,'  said  my  mother,  in  tho 
tone  people  use  when  they  wish  to 
disparage  an  acquaintance. 

'  Feminine !  What  do  you  mean 
by  feminine?  I  can  cook,  if  needs 
be.  I  can  net,  I  can  knit,  I  can 
sew;  I  made  this  mantle  with  my 
own  hands :  I  can  speak  and  vnrito 
Freiich  and  Italian.  Certainly,  I 
never  wasted  my  time  on  practising 
music;  my  husband  will  not  be 
tormented  with  everlasting  ballads 
and  wearisome  fantasifts.     When- 
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ever  we  want  a  littie  mtiBic,  we 
shall  have  the  means  of  going  to 
concerts  and  operas.  But  remem- 
ber, Mrs.  Cartwright,  if  you  please, 
that  my  future  husband  is  a  soldier. 
We  shall  certainly  not  leave  the 
regiment  before  he  succeeds  to  the 
title,  if  then.  At  any  time  we  may 
be  ordered  out  to  India  or  the  Cape, 
and  have  to  struggle  hand  to  hand 
for  mastery  with  treacherous  Hin- 
doos or  savage  CaflBres.  Should  a 
great  European  war  break  out,  as 
some  suppose  possible,  I  shall  not 
let  my  husband  go  alone.  Which 
do  you  call  the  most  feminine— a 
woman  whom  her  husband  drags 
along  with  him  as  a  helpless  burden, 
or  one  who  can  keep  up  with  him  in 
{pursuit  or  flight,  and  can  defend  his 
Ufe  and  her  own  in  extremity?  It 
was  to  surprise  Captain  Fitzjames 
with  a  new  accomplishment,  that 
I  took  instnictions  of  Mr.  Grifl&ths, 
and  have  acquired  the  art  of 
managing  a  balloon  at  its  ascent  and 
descent,  and  while  in  the  air.  Grif- 
fiths allows  that  I  am  now  as  com- 
petent as  himself,  and  that  any  one 
may  safely  trust  themselves  to  my 
guidance.' 

'In  short,  ma'am,  by  your  own 
showing,  you  are  one  of  those  dare- 
devil women  whom  society  tries  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  as  it  does  every 
other  startling  social  phenomenon.' 

•  As  if  courage  were  a  crime  and 
cowardice  a  virtue  in  women,  al- 
though they  are  the  reverse  in  men. 
For  myself,  I  own  that  I  know  not 
fear.  Danger  is  only  a  delightful 
excitement,which  instantly  summons 
my  presence  of  mind,  and  heightens 
all  my  faculties.  In  a  storm  at  sea, 
threatened  with  shipwreck,  I  have 
watched  every  manoeuvre  and  every 
chance,  and  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of 
the  scena  Boasting  is  a  con- 
temptible weakness,  but  I  do  not 
boast  when  I  state  that  on  a  field  of 
battle  I  believe  I  should  remain  as 
cool  and  collected,  as  completely 
mistress  of  myself,  as  I  am  here,  in 
this  drawing-room.  Danger  is  an 
elixir  which  only  invigorates  firm 
minds,  and  tones  them  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  strength.  How 
glorious,  for  instance,  is  a  balloon 
ascent!  And  the  higher  I  have 
been,  the  more  glorious  it  was.    To 


feel  oneself  suspended,  in  open 
space,  by  a  few  slender  threads !  To 
be  borne  by  a  vessel  whose  action 
depends  on  the  equilibrium  of  elas- 
tic and  inflammable  gases !  To  look 
at  our  globe,  wrapped  in  its  cloudy 
mantle,  with  an  approach  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  beheld  by  the 
dwellers  on  the  moon!  To  gain 
such  views  of  earth  as  we  fency, 
in  our  dreams,  are  the  privilege 
of  angels  and  spiritual  beings! 
And  on  mounting  higher,  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath  in  the  thin  air,  to 
be  reminded  of  our  own  gross 
noaterial  nature,  and  that,  cor- 
poreally, we  are  scarcely  better  than 
fish  living  in  an  aerial  sea  (the 
atmosphere)  with  a  very  limited 
I)ower  of  swimming  in  it,  and  that 
only  by  artificial  means.  I  know 
that  sudden  death  is  possible,  but 
I  look  it  firmly  in  the  face.  The 
thought  makes  my  pulse  beat  more 
strongly,  but  not  more  quickly  by 
the  tenth  of  a  second.  Do  you  think 
that  while  I  am  gazing  upon  the 
clouds  that  roll  beneath  our  car,  or 
upon  the  earth  spread  out,  like  a 
bright-coloured  map,  or  upon  the 
distant  sea,  over  which  a  sudden 
change  of  wind  may  drive  me— do 
you  think  I  trouble  myself  much, 
then,  about  what  such  people  as  the 

Mayoress  of  Z and  her  coterie 

will  say  of  my  doings?  No,  Mis. 
Cartwright,  I  fear  nothing;  I  care 
not  for  evil  tongues ;  I  fear  nothing 
in  this  world.' 

'And,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the 
next  ?  Were  you  not  so  young,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  that  a 
person  so  free  in  conduct  as  you  are 
should  be  an  avowed  freethinker?' 

'  Again,  madam,  your  judgment  is 
harsh,  unjust,  and  untrue.  I  am  a 
Catholic,  and  a  better  Christian, 
perhaps,  than  yourself;  for  I  have 
more  charity  and  more  faith.  I  do 
not  dally  with  dangerous  books— 
with  your  sophist  Humes  or  your 
renegade  Gibbons;  I  push  them 
aside  or  cast  them  out  I  obey  the 
church  in  which  I  believe:  I  ob- 
serve her  fasts  rigidly,  and  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  which  imposes 
them*  I  strictly  fulfil  my  rehgions 
duties,  including  that  of  confession; 
I  confer  with  my  spiritual  director 
immediately  before  undertaking  any 
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hazardous  enterprise ;  I  oommit  no. 
Bin;  I  obtain  absolution  for  acci- 
dental and  unintentional  errors. 
What  have  I  to  fear  in  a  future 
world?* 

'  No  sin !  Is  not  your  pride,  your 
ambition,  your  desperate  seeking 
after  wordly  adYancement,  a  sin  T 

'  In  my  case.  Holy  Church  says 
not  My  object  is  not  purely  selfish. 
Marriage  with  me  will  save  Captain 
Pitzjames  from  many  faults,  perhaps 
even  from  falling  into  heresy.  He 
is  but  a  lukewarm  Catholic  at  best, 
and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  might 
fall  away  from  the  ancient  faith. 
The  church  greatly  prefers  that  I 

should  become  countess  of  E , 

than  that  a  Protestant  woman  should 
present  heirs  to  the  earldom.  Con- 
ditional on  that  event,  I  had  already 
made  two  vows  to  the  Holy  Virgin.' 

'  Superstition  combined  with  im- 
pudent intrigue!'  my  mother  mut- 
tered between  her  teeth. 

'  Yesterday,  I  made  a  third  vow, 
imploring  her  aid  with  regard  to 
your  son,  although  he  is  not  one  of 
Her  worshippers. 

'  Your  own  afl&drs  ought  to  be 
enough  to  occupy  you,  without 
troubling  yourself  with  mine.  What 
of  my  son  ?  I  don't  know  how  far 
he  has  been  admitted  to  your  inti- 
macy ;  but  if  you  had  given  him  bad 
advice  and  had  led  liim  astray,  I 
should  not  be  much  surprised.* 

Without  noticing  the  attack.  Miss 
Lestroppe  continued,  *  The  only 
object  of  my  visit  is  to  inform  you 
what  I  fear  has  become  CH  your  son. 
I  am  very,  very  sorry  ind^  for  it. 
I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to 
hQ  with  him  at  this  moment.  Al- 
though they  can  do  no  hann,  you 
will  scarcely  succeed  in  recovering 
him  by  such  means  as  these.  This 
morning's  '  Times '  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement, which  I  presume  to  be 
addressed  to  him: 

'  To  D.  C. — Come  home  at  once  : 
your  immediate  presence  here  will 
be  the  best  way  to  stop  unpleasant 
rumours.  Dr.  T.  consents  that  the 
lines  may  be  written.  Enuna's  father 
shall  be  spoken  to.  You  may  take 
your  up-joumey  with  Mr.  G.,  only 
come  home.    Your  anxious  mother.' 

*  I  fear  he  is  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  appeal  of  the  kind.* 


'  You  know  where  he  is  then?' 
'  I  only  guess  approximately.' 
'  You  guess  I  you  are  cautious, 
madam;  you  are  cimning.  You 
may  be  attractive  and  artful  enough 
to  mislead  a  boy;  your  pretended 
engagement  to  Captain  Fitzjames 
may  be  only  a  blind  to  screen  ydur 
schemes  on  my  son.  You  may  be 
a  clever  adventuress;  but  the  law 
will  thwart  you.  Donald  is  a  minor, 
and  still  subject  to  his  parents'  au- 
thority. Bring  him  back  to  us  with- 
out an  hour's  delay;  and,— and, — 
we  will  promise  to  refrain  from  pu- 
nishing or  exposing  your  conduct.' 

'  Uncharitable  woman !'  said  Miss 
Lestroppe,  gravely,  but  still  without 
anger.  '  It  is  you  who  merit  pu- 
nishment You  will  not  allow  me  to 
soften  the  blow  which  I  find  myselt 
at  last  compelled  to  inflict  Hai-sh 
woman !  Your  son,  at  this  moment, 
is  either  up  in  the  clouds  with  my 
balloon,  or  nas  fallen  with  it ;  whe- 
ther on  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  no 
mortal  here  can  tell.  Wherever  he 
may  be,  I  repeat,  I  would  give  a 
hundred  pounds,  I  would  give  any 
sum,  to  l^  by  his  side.' 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  this  stunning  announcement  of 
my  whereabouts,  my  mother  neither 
screamed,  nor  lamented  aloud,  nor 
wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  nor 
&inted.  She  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  fell  back  gradually  in  her  chair 
with  her  arms  drooping  loosely  on 
either  side,  like  a  strong  man  sink- 
ing in  spite  of  his  utmost  effort, 
under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  his 
strengtli.  A  cold  perspiration  over- 
spread her  frame.  The  three  ladies 
looked  on  with  silent  sympathy. 
After  a  long  and  painful  pause, 
wiping  her  brow  with  her  clammy 
palm,  '  Give  me  air !'  she  said. 
'  Open  the  window !' 

The  bri$^k  morning  breeze,  stream- 
ing in,  played  around  her  pallid 
temples,  and  httle  by  little  refreshed 
her  languor  and  restored  her  self- 
command.  But  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  had  changed  com- 

Eletely ;  it  implied  an  appeal  for 
elp,  a  claim  for  pity^  Gazing  sted- 
fastly  and  yet  not  imkindly  at  IVIiss 
Lestroppe,  herself  deeply  agitated. 
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she  siretehed  oat  her  arms,  and 
breathed  rather  than  spoke^  the 
words,  '  Foifgive  me !' 

Miss  Lestroppe,  on  her  knees  be- 
f(»re  my  mother's  chahr,  threw  her 
anns  rotmd  her  neck.  My  mother 
burst  into  uncontrollable  tears  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  new  friend's 
bosom,  who  gently  whispered,  '  For- 
give me,  dear  madam!  the  iault 
may  be,  in  great  measure,  mine.' 

After  the  relief  thns  afforded  to 
her  overwrought  feelings,  my  mo- 
ther seated  Miss  Lestroppe  beside 
her,  still  retaining  her  hconi  in  hers. 
'  And  now,  what  is  to  be  done?' 
she  asked. 

'  Nothing  can  be  done  at  proseni 
TDe  first  thing  is  to  know  what  is 
required  to  be  done — in  which  direc- 
tion it  is  of  any  use  making  any 
attempt  to  afford  assistance.  Ever 
since  that  sad  afternoon,  Grif&ths 
and  myself  have  been  sending  up 
pilot  balloons,  to  ascertain  what 
currents  are  prevalent  in  the  at- 
mosphere. All  yesterday,  they  were 
cross  and  contradictory;  and,'  she 
addod,  looking  up  anxiously  at  the 
clouds,  '  there  appears  to  be  no 
change  to-day.  It  is  quite  a  matter 
of  choice — that  is,  it  is  beyond  our 
ken,  which  way  the  balloon  drifted — 
which  current  carried  it  off,  after  it 
disappeared  from  view.  Still,  the 
majority  of  the  chances  appear  to  be 
in  Donald's  favour.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by,  in  his 
favour?' 

'  The  two  great  dangers  which 
we  fear  are,  fiist,  that  as  he  does  not 
know  how  to  effect  a  descent,  and 
had  no  anchor  or  grappling-iron  to 
effect  it  with,  the  l^Uoon  should  be 
carried  out  either  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  hand  or  to  the  North 
Sea  on  the  other.  The  middle  cur- 
rents of  the  air  sweep,  luckily,  from 
the  north  to  the  south ;  if  the  bal- 
loon floats  in  them,  it  will  be  canned 
over  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  great  danger  will  be  avoided. 
The  second  is,  that  the  balloon 
should  have  darted  upwards  to  an 
enormous  height  and  have  continued 
to  soar  in  a  highly  rarLfied  atmo- 
sphere, rendering  breathing  difBcult ; 
or  worse,  that  from  the  expansion 
of  the  gas  imdcr  diminished  pres- 
sure, the  balloon  should  have  burst 


.and  havo  Men  to  tho  gixjimd.  I 
do  not  believe  that  catastrophe  has 
happened.  It  would  have  occurred 
soon  after  the  ascent,  and  we  should 
have  heard  of  the  fallen  balloon  by 
this  time.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
has  risen  to  any  great  or  incon- 
venient altitude.  To  ensure  a  gentle 
and  majestic  ascent,  I  had  it  laden 
as  hea^y  as  possible,  cakulatcng 
on  just  sufKcient  ascensional  pow^ 
to  carry  us  up  and  away  from  tlie 
town.  The  barometer  too  was  then, 
and,  as  you  may  see,  still  remains 
very  low.  For  several  days  past, 
the  air  has  not  been  in  a  buoyant 
state.  Let  us  put  our  trust,  say  in 
Providence,  leaving  my  own  peculiar 
faith  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
he  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  Donald  was  still  with  th6  bal- 
loon, suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  a  secret  something 
tells  me  that  such  is  yet  the  case. 
Oh,  that  I  were  but  witii  him  V 

'  Would  to  God  you  were  I  But 
he  will  be  starved  to  death.' 

'  No.  Not  knowing  where  we 
might  alight,  and  what  tare  we  might 
meet  with,  I  had  the  car  supplied 
with  the  materials  for  a  hearty  din- 
ner for  three,  taking  so  much  ballast 
the  less.  This,  economized,  will 
sof&ce  to  support 'one  person  for 
three  or  four  days,  at  the  very  least' 

'  He  will  die  of  thirst.' 

'  No,  again.  There  are  two  bottles 
of  wine ;  and,  better  still,  instead  of 
using  sacks  of  sand  to  regulate  tho 
buoyant  force,  I  tried,  as  an  expCTi- 
ment,  bladders  filled  with  water, 
which  are  less  heavy  than  sand  and 
yet  quite  heavy  enough  to  serve  as 
ballast  He  cannot  fail  to  discover 
their  contents.  The  cold,  if  he  is 
not  carried  into  very  elevated  re- 
gions, may  be  sharp,  but  not  un-  ' 
bearably  severe.  His  great  loss  of 
heat  will  be  by  radiation  into  open 
space,  to  prevent  which  there  is  a 
thick  railway  wrap  and  two  sheets 
of  impermeable  mackintosh.  Please 
God,  all  may  yet  be  well.  May  the 
Holy  Virgin  watch  over  him !' 

'  Amen !'  sighed  my  mother  de- 
voutly, forgetful  of  her  Protestant 
principles.  'But,  after  all,'  she 
added,  '  how  are  you  so  sure  that 
Donald  was  in  the  car  when  tho 
balloon  escaped  ?    May  he  not  have 
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merely  run  away  from  heme,  as  ho 
almost  intimated:  that  he  wotild  ?' 

'  It  T^as  to  gire  you  pfoof  of  that 
&ct,  that  Miss  Crittenden  and  Miss 
Niedomeyer  aeeompanied  me  hither. 
The  prohable  absence  at  which  he 
hinted,  was  to  be  occasioned  not  by 
flight,  &om  which  I  dissuaded  him, 
bnt  by  his  accompanying  Captain 
Pitzjames  and  myself  in  our  ascent 
You  know  how  anxious  he  was  to 
mount  in  the  captive  balloon :  you 
can  guess  how  earnestly  he  entreated 
me  to  make  room  for  him.  I  did 
not  want  Griffiths  to  be  of  the  party ; 
I  did  not  ^viBh  to  afford  scandal- 
mongers the  opportunity  of  evil- 
speaking,  by  bemg  left  alone,  even 
in  an  aerial  solitude,  with  Captain 
Fitzjames.  I  therefore  indicated  to 
Donald  the  means  of  concealing  him- 
self imobserved  in  the  car.  It  was 
agreed  that,  as  soon  as  we  were 
fairly  launched,  he  should  rise  firom 
beneath  his  covering  and  show  you 
where  he  was,  and  the  public  that 
we  were  three  to  make  the  voyage. 
Ho  was  60  concealed;  but,  if  any 
doubt  could  remain,  it  is  dkflipated 
by  the  scrap  of  paper  which  fell 
from  the  car,  and  wnich  produced 
such  an  effect  on  Miss  Nieaermeyer, 
and,  when  I  explained  the  case,  on 
Mr.  Griffiths.' 

'  I  understand  it  now.' 

'  That  scrap  was  another  of  Miss 
Hugginson's  epistles  to  yonr  son. 
Miss  Niedermeyer,  affecting  to  see 
nothing,  had  seen  her  slip  it  into 
his  hand  only  half  an  hour  before, 
exactly  as  she  saw  her  give  him  a 
netted  silk  purse  a  few  days  ago. 
At  first.  Miss  Hugginson  denied  the 
fact ;  selfishly  suppressing  her  Imow- 
Icdge  that  Donald  must  be  in  the 
car,  to  screen  herself  from  punish- 
ment The  note  was  artfully  with- 
out signature;  instead  of  a  name 
was  the  imitation  of  a  forget-me-not 
blossom  cut  out  in  bine  adhesive 
paper.  But  Miss  Niedermeyer  had 
seen  her  apply  others  of  the  same 
Idnd  to  her  notes;  there  was  the 
handwriting  also  to  convict  her; 
and  when  hard  pressed,  she  finally 
admitted  that  the  paper  which  fell 
from  ihe  car  was  the  same  which 
she  had  just  passed  over  to  Donald.' 

*  I  see,'  said  my  mother,  sighing 
deeply,   '  that  it  would  be  blind- 


ness any  longer  to  entertain  delusive 
hopes.' 

'  Entertain  hopes,  my  dear  madam, 
by  all  means,  although  you  can  no 
longer  suppose  that  he  has  not  been 
carried  away.  The  Holy  Virgin  is 
powerful,  and  the  churches  arm  is 
long.  My  confessor  has  written  to 
his ''general  at  Eome.  If  Donald 
touches  ground  wherever  there  is  a 
member  of  the  Order,  his  wants  will 
be  provided  for.' 

'  That  is  but  a  poor  chance  and  a 
feeble  consolation.  Why  cannot 
you  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  assisted  by 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  direct  a 
search  at  once  and  take  part  in  it 
yourselves?' 

'  The  absence  of  all  trace  or  ihdi- 
cation  precludes  it  The  balloon 
has  disappeared,  leaving  no  clue  or 
track.  On  every  account,  I  should 
be  glad  to  discover  to  which  point 
of  the  compass  oar  attention  should 
be  turned.  For,  (why  should  I 
conceal  it  from  you?)  apart  from 
any  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  I 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  dis- 
covery. Is  is  agreed  between  Fitz- 
james  and  myself  that  we  are  to  be 
married  immediately  that  your  son 
is  restored  to  you ;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  we  will  wait  xmtil  there  is  some 
certain  news.  Shonld  evil  happen, 
which  I  pray  God  to  avert,  we  shall 
bitterly  deplore  his  loss ;  because  I 
at  least  shall  have  to  reproach  my- 
self with  having  been  in  part  the 
involnntary  cause  of  it' 

My  mother  shuddered,  as  if  with 
a  sudden  chill,  but  held  her  peace. 

'For  another  reason,'  Miss  Le- 
stroppe  continued,  'we  must  remain 
here  for  a  few  days  longer.  The 
report  that  the  escape  of  the  balloon 
was  only  a  trick  to  got  rid  of  it,  sug- 
gested by  the  fears  of  Fitzjames,  of 
myself,  or  of  both,  can  be  met  in 
one  way  only.  Gnffiths's  own  bal- 
loon is  repaired  at  last,  and  is  post- 
ing hither  as  fast  as  horses  can 
drag  it.  As  soon  as  it  arrives,  what- 
ever the  weather,  we  shall  both 
maJte  an  ascent  together  with  Grif- 
fiths, to  show  the  world  we  are  no 
cowards.  After  that,  we  shall  have 
only  one  thought— the  restoration 
of  your  son  safe  and  sound.' 

My  mother  was  evidently  worn 
out  by  the  strain  upon  her  mind  and 
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her  feelings  during  this  interview,  whom  she  might  never  behold  again. 

Her  visitors   took   an   affectionate  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 

leave,  which  was  all  the  more  touch-  house,  Miss   Crittenden  called  on 

ing  on  the  part  of  Miss  Niedermeyer  our  family  physician,  communicated 

that  she  was  at  the  same  time  bid-  the  circumstances,  and  advised  his 

ding  farewell  to  an    acquaintance  seeing  my  mother  immediately. 


MY  QUEEN. 

I. 

WHEN  and  how  shall  I  earliest  meet  her  ? 
What  are  the  words  she  first  will  say  ? 
By  what  name  shall  I  learn  to  greet  her? 
I  know  not  now ;  it  will  come  some  day ! 
With  the  self-same  sunlight  shining  upon  her. 
Shining  down  on  her  ringlets  sheen, 
She  is  standing  somewhere,  she  I  shall  honour. 
She  that  I  wait  for,  my  queen,  my  queen ! 

n. 
Whether  her  hair  be  golden  or  raven. 
Whether  her  eyes  be  hazel  or  blue, 
I  know  not  now,  but  'twill  be  engraven 
Some  day  hence  as  my  loveliest  hue. 
Many  a  girl  I  have  loved  for  a  minute. 
Worshipped  many  a  face  I  have  seen, 
Ever  and  ay  there  was  something  in  it. 
Something  that  could  not  be  hers,  my  queen ! 

m. 
I  will  not  dream  of  her  tall  and  stately. 
She  that  I  love  may  be  fairy  hght ; 
I  will  not  say  she  must  move  sedately. 
Whatever  she  does  it  will  then  be  right. 
She  may  be  humble  or  proud,  my  lady. 
Or  that  sweet  calm  which  is  just  between ; 
And  whenever  she  comes  she  will  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  homage,  my  queen,  my  queen ! 

IV. 

But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  holy. 
Pure  in  her  spirit,  this  maiden  I  love ; 
Whether  her  birth  be  noble  or  lowly 
I  care  no  more  than  the  spirits  above.' 
But  ril  give  my  heart  to  my  lady's  keeping. 
And  ever  her  strength  on  mine  shall  lean ; 
And  the  stars  may  fell  and  the  saints  be  weeping 
Ere  I  cease  to  love  her,  my  queen,  my  queen ! 


"^^^!^ 
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A  STORY  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  L' 


WHO  did  it?  What  was  it? 
Nothing  but  a  splash  in  the 
deep  pool,  which  was  black  with 
oTerhanging  trees  and  shadows;  and 
a  pale  moon  peering  down  amongst 
tiiem  saw  what  was  done,  and  who 
did  it 

But  we  must  go  back  one  turn  of 
the  hour-glass— back  to  the  large 
house  in  me  park,  whose  chimneys 
in  the  daytime  were  within  sight  of 
the  pool,  and  before  whose  windows 
a  solitary  figure  stood  looking  at 
them  with  the  uncertain  air  of  a 
man  who  has  a  purpose,  but  who 
scarcely  knows  how  to  accom- 
plish it 

And  he,  the  figure,  went  up  into 
the  glare  of  the  largest  window  as  it 
fell  far  out  on  the  c^vel.  Bain 
had  been  falling,  but  it  was  over ; 
and  the  light  clouds  drifting  away 
from  the  moon  left  her  to  shine  out  in 
pallid  contrast  to  the  warmer  glare 
m  whidi  the  solitary  man  stood. 

A  haggard  man  he  was,  with  that 
Hgbt  upon  him ;  with  bright,  rest- 
less eyes  and  sallow  cheeks ;  and  he 
crept  forward  and  put  his  face  to 
the  window.  He  saw  within  the 
faoBB  of  many  whom  he  had  known, 
but  out  of  whose  books  of  remem- 
brance he,  whose  life  had  been  but 
a  reckless  one,  was  probably  blotted. 
He  did  not  care  for  that.  His  gaze 
rested  upon  one  amongst  the  guests, 
who  bore  a  shadowy  resemblance  to 
himself,  without  his  haggardness, 
without  the  marks  of  a  wild  life 
which  lay  undefinably  upon  his 
own  features,  yet  like  Imn. 

But  the  shutters  flew  up  into 
their  places,  and  he  turned  away. 
In  that  room  there  was  no  one, 
after  all,  whom  he  cared  to  see. 

A  light  breath  of  autumn  air 
shook  the  drops  firom  the  trees,  and 
readied  him,  laden  with  the  fresh- 
ness that  follows  rain,  but  it  fiuled 
to  refresh  him.  And  suddenly  a 
light  flashed  upon  a  window  to  the 
Idt,  a  shadow  passed  before  it,  and 
then  the  sash  was  raised,  and  a  face 
leaned  out  in  the  still   beautiful 
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night  This  was  what  he  wanted 
to  see;  for  once  fate  had  favoured 
him,  and  he  sprang  forward  out  of 
the  shade  with  a  cry,  in  which  rang 
out  the  pent-up  passion  of  sorrow, 
and  longing,  and  disapi>ointment,— 

'Isabel!' 

The  figure  in  the  window  started, 
and  turned  aside,  so  that  the  light 
might  fall  full  upon  him. 

'  George—you  here?' 

'Yes,  I  am  here.  Here,  where 
there  is  no  place  and  no  welcome 
for  me,'  said  the  wanderer;  '  where 
nobody  wants  me.' 

'  You  wrong  us.  There  is  a  wel- 
come for  you.    Come  in.' 

'  Do  I  wrong  you?  Do  I?  It  is 
with  you  I  must  speak,  Isabel;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Squire 
of  Beechwood  or  his  guests;  they 
don't  want  a  skeleton  at  the  feast; 
neither  would  I  have  any  commu- 
nication with  that  double  of  myself 
whose  smooth  life  flings  my  own 
back  at  me  as  a  taunt  Let  me 
speak  to  you.' 

The  Squire's  daughter  drew  back 
a  little  from  the  window.  This 
wandering  spirit,  whom  she  had 
known  from  boyhood,  should  have 
divined  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
hold  converse  with  him  in  so  seem- 
ingly clandestine  a  fiishion. 

'  Come  into  the  house,  Qeorge 
Bedfem,  if  you  have  anything  to  say.' 

'  To  tell  you  my  secret  before 
your  father  and  his  guests!  Is 
there  no  mercy  in  you?  If  I  do 
come  in,  will  you  listen  to  me  in 
this  room,  alone,  for  five  minutes?' 

Isabel  hesitated,  but  not  for  long. 
He  was  no  burglar,  that  she  should 
refuse  him  entrance.  Moreover, 
there  was  that  in  his  tone,  as  well 
as  in  her  own  consciousness  of  what 
she  had  to  say  to  him,  which 
touched  her  with  pity.  She  crossed 
the  hall,  and  let  lum  in. 

'  You  do  yourself  and  us  injustice, 
George,'  said  Isabel.  'Why  not 
come  here  as  other  people  do— as 
your  brother  does  ?' 

She  stopped  abruptly.     An  ez- 
a  O 
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pressLon  of  ferocily,  which  had 
struggled  to  be  appealing,  had 
come  over  George  Bediem's  face  at 
the  last  word. 

'  My  stepbrother,  you  mean ;  I 
have  no  brother.  Well,  since  you 
will  speak  of  him,  be  it  so.  I  owe 
h\m  nothing.  What  is  the  accident 
of  birth,  that  it  should  elbow  one 
man  aside  at  every  turn  to  give 
place  to  another?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  pool  under  the  Beeches  V 

'Out  of  which  your  brother 
dragged  you,  half  drowned?  Yes> 
I  do.' 

*  Bather  where  he  robbed  me  of 
my  right  when  you  were  in  danger. 
If  we  had  been  alone  there  would 
he  have  lifted  a  finger  to  save  me?' 

'  For  shame,  George  1' 

'  Yes,  people  were  looking  on; 
and  it  was  a  brave  deed*  Do  you 
remember  the  coppice  aboye  the 
pool?' 

'Where  I  saw  you  strike  him, 
unprovoked?  I  remember  that, 
too.' 

A  bright  spot  had  come  into  Isa- 
bel's cheek,  and  she  stood  with  one 
hand  pressed  upon  the  table,  look- 
ing at  the  intruder,  with  a  steady 
gleam  of  displeasure  in  her  eye. 
But  he  could  not  see  it 

'It  was  not  unprovoked.  He 
stood  in  my  way  then,  as  always. 
Was  it  my  &ult  that  I  was  a  penni- 
less younger  son,  that  he  should 
insult  me  with  his  advice  and  his 
offers  of  help  ?  Before  that  day  in 
the  coppice  I  was  an  idler,  and 
pNeople  have  oaUed  me  scamp;  but 
since  then,  for  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  worked  with  a  steady  purpose. 
Isabel,  what  am  I  ?' 

A  hard  answer  rose  to  Isabel's 
lip's,  but  below  all  anger  and  im- 
patience against  the  headstrong 
younger  brother  lay  still  a  sub- 
slzatum  of  pily  for  hun. 

'A  foolish  fellow, i^George  Bed- 
fern,  who  distrusts  his  friends  and 
nurses  an  absurd  antagonism  against 
those  who  are  anxious  only  for  his 
welfare.' 

George  Bedfem  leaned  forward  a 
little  with  his  two  hands  clasped 
before  her,  and  the  gloom  of  his 
face  changed  and  softened  into  an 
eager  tenderness. 

'  What  is  the  pxurpose  for  which 


I  have  worked  steadily  these  two 
long  years?  You  know.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  can  save  me. 
What  I  am  now  I  have  made  my- 
self:  what  I  may  yet  be  is  in  your 
hands.  Sudi  as  I  am,  I  love  you, 
Isabel.' 

Having  said  this,  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  he  had  power  to  break  the 
silenoe  which  succeeded,  or  the  sfmll 
of  that  questioning  eagerness  with 
which  he  watched  the  colour  rise 
up  slowly  to  her  fiEice,  until,  by  an 
imipulfiive  movement  of  the  hand 
pressing  upon  the  table,  he  saw 
suddenly  the  bright  flash  of  a  dia- 
mond. 

With  a  rapid  spring  to  the  con- 
clusion which  perhaps  she  had 
meant  him  to  draw  from  her  move- 
ment, he  started  forward;  all  the 
tenderness  gone  from  his  &Me  in  its 
quick  lighting  up  with  stormy  pas- 


'TeUme,isit~isit ?' 

'  George,  I  shall  caie  for  you— 4o 
care  for  you— as  a  sister  would  for 
her  bro&er.  Try  to  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  we  both  care  for 
you.' 

A  cry  of  uncontrollable  pasaioQ 
broke  from  Geor^. 

'  Godfrey,  agam;  my  blight,  my 
evil  genius  r 

That  gentleness  which  is  due  in 
all  cases  from  a  woman  to  the  man 
whom  she  rejects  struggled  with 
Isabel's  indignation  against  this  de- 
nouncer of  loB  brother,  and  she  was 
silent 

'  Thrust  aside  once  more  for  him,' 
cried  Georga  '  This  time  shall  be 
the  last    Isabel,  good-bye.' 

And  before  a  word  or  gesture  of 
hers  could  reach  him  the  light  was 
flickering  in  a  gust  from  l£e  wide 
open  window,  and  he  was  gone. 

OHAPTEB  n. 

'  Isabel,  we  want  you.' 

A  chorus  of  voices  greeted  her 
as  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  burden  of  that  interview 
and  its  strange  ending  upon  her. 
Was  it  possible  that  not  half  an 
hour  had  passed  since  she  quitted 
this  same  room?  Its  aspect  was 
Tmchanged;  knots  of  talkers  were 
congregated  here  and  there;   the 
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Sqmre  was  still  a  -victim  to  tbat 
long,  lean  CSolonel  Cardan,  who  took 
80  profound  an  interest  in  Italy, 
past  and  present;  aad  the  young 
comet  with  coal-black  moustaches 
wa8  yet  talking  bagatelles  witii  the 
group  of  young  ladies  who  had 
called  to  her  as  she  opened  the 
door. 

Before  her  was  the  party  of  guests 
to  whom  as  hostess  she  owed  her 
attention,  and  behind  her  the  moon- 
h'ght,  a  wide  open  window,  and  a 
daok  figure  hurrying  away  across  the 
park;  who  knew  whither? 

Dully  she  listened  to  the  buzz  of 
oonyersation  around  her  with  some 
faint  effort  to  separate  the  topics  of 
&e  different  speakers,  yet  hearing 
them  all  in  a  confused  maze  which 
refused  to  clear  itself;  for  to  add  to 
her  preoccupation,  one  single  guest 
of  ful  those  whom  she  had  left 
there  was  absent— Godfrey  Bedfem. 
Where  could  he  be?  And  how 
could  she  ask  of  these  chattering 
girls  a  question  which  would  surely 
turn  upon  herself  the  whole  battery 
of  their  fan? 

Chorus.  '  Isabel  shall  settle  it/ 

Comet.  'It  being  a  question  be- 
tween the  merits  of  a  black  retriever 
and  a  muddy  Skye.' 

Chorus.  '  Not  at  all.  What  do 
yon  know  about  dogs?  Isabel,  do 
yoa  know  he  took  your  Guinea 
fowls  ft>r  jackdaws,  and  a  cock  phea- 
sant for  a  pea-hen?  A  pretty 
sportsman!  The  question  is  this: 
Can  croquet  be  called  an  unmanly 


Squire  Bourne, '  Everybody  knows 
that  the  poor  Doge  hadn't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  and  the  secret  Three 
managed  the  Lion's  mouth  as  they 
pleased.  Why,  if  ever  the  Doge 
was  disposed  to  show  mercy  to  a 
condemned  man  the  Three  contrived 
that  the  reprieve  should  be  just  a 
moment  too  late.' 

Colonel  Cardan.  'Ah !  you  got  that 
from—' 

Chorus.  '  Don  Quixote !  What  is 
the  use  of  binging  him  up?  We 
were  talking  about  croquet,  not 
windmills.  What  has  become  of 
Mr.  Eedfem?' 

SqtUre  Bourne  (eac&pmg).  'Aihou- 
sand  pardons,  colonel  Who  wants 
Bedfem?    He  is  gone  to  look  up 


the  keepers.  Some  one  heard  a 
shot,  or  fancied  they  did,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Beeches,  and  God- 
frey volunteered  to  spare  my  old 
legs.  What  are  you  ladies  about 
there?  Isabel,  are  we  to  have  no 
music  to-night?' 

Isabel  sat  down  to  the  piano,  but 
other  sounds  were  in  her  ears  ae  she 
touched  the  k^ys,  and  other  sights 
blurred  her  vision  as  she  looked  at 
the  notes  before  her. 

Then,  when  her  mechanical  ^per- 
formance was  over,  she  got  up  and 
resigned  her  seat  to  some  one  else 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  accom- 
plished a  tiresome  duty.  And  again 
snatches  of  the  conversation  between 
the  Squire  and  his  tormentor  reached 
her,  but  this  time  the  subject  was 
not  Italy.  It  drew  her  attention  in 
spite  of  herself;  it  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  an  importunate  power 
of  fascination  for  her,  as  it  was  for 
the  Squire  himself  who  had  started 
it  upon  the  dissolving  image  of  San 
Marco,  and  the  state  gondolas. 

'  Here,  in  happy  England,'  said 
the  Squire;  '  where  justice  is  not 
administered  by  a  secret  Three; 
where  a  man  is  secure  on  his  esti^, 
his  £um,  or  in  his  oountry-house— — ' 

Colonel  Cardan.  '  For  all  that  it  is 
a  fearful  thing,  that  circumstantial 
evidence.  It  has  hanged  many  a 
good  man  and  trae  before  now,  and 
may  put  its  intangible  claws  about 
the  neck  of  many  another.' 

Squire  Bourne  (excitedly). '  I  can't 
agree  with  you.  Certainly  I  have 
iKeA  cases  of  the  sort ;  but  who  will 
assure  us  that  the  written  statements 
were  not  garbled  ?  In  fact  I  myself 
have  been  able  to  detect  in  such 
tales  palpable  discrepancies,  which 
would  at  once  invest  them  with  sus* 
picion,  and  therefore  render  them 
valueless  as  authorities.  To  tell  me 
that  an  honest  respectable  English 
gentleman,  in  his  own  free  country, 
amongst  his  own  friends,  can  ever 
be  in  danger  from  any  posterior  evi- 
dence of  a  fEict  whose  existence  he 
denies.  It  is  monstrous!  Would 
not  his  word — ^my  word  for  instance, 
or  your  own — be  suf&cient,  backed  as 
it  would  be  with  all  the  substantial 
surroundings  of  position,  name, 
friends,  and  well-known  honour?' 

Colonel  Cardan  (calmly).  '  We  are 
a  o  a 
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so  hedged  in  hy  subtle  influences; 
the  web  which  men  call  chance  is  of 
so  mysterious  a  warp  I  Allow  me  to 
tell  yon  of  a  case  which  happened 
under  my  own  obserration.' 

But  Isabel  had  heard  enough. 
What  was  such  a  discussion  to  her 
that  it  should  have  drawn  her  to 
listen  with  a  strained  interest  ?  She 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  In  the 
belief  that  the  two  speakers  were 
too  much  absorbed  to  notice  her 
absence,  she  wandered  out  into  the 
haU;  the  yexed  subject  haunting 
her  with  a  vague  oppression^  &lling 
as  it  did  u^n  those  other  circum- 
stances which,  in  themselves  un- 
usual, were  sufficiently  disturbing. 
It  did  not  seem  i)06sible  to  stay 
there  playing  her  part  calmly,  as 
though  no  urgent  question  of  life 
and  death  had  found  its  unwelcome 
way  into  her  brain.  What  was  hap- 
pening in  the  pork  just  thra? 
What  malevolent  spirit  had  drawn 
out  Godfrey  Bed&m  on  that  SejH 
temberm'ght? 

Oh!  if  all  the  game  in  all  the 
Squire's  covers  were  gone  past  re- 
covery, what  would  it  matter,  com- 
pared to  that  grave  dread  which 
nung  like  a  cloud  over  the  moon- 
Hght! 

If  they  did  meet;  if  George  Red- 
fern  encountered  his  half-brother 
with  the  passion  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment she  had  seen  unabated ; 
encountered  him  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly; what  might  happen? 

A  blessing  on  the  volunteer  mu- 
sicians who  kept  the  pianos  going, 
so  that  she  might  not  be  nussed! 
If  she  had  only  dared  to  go  out  her- 
self into  the  park  and  s^urch !  Ac- 
tion of  any  kind  would  be  better 
than  this  silent  misery  of  waiting. 
And  then  she  looked  down  at  h^ 
light  dress,  and  thought  of  it  amongst 
the  dewy  grass ;  thought  of  it  in  the 
thickets  of  a  coppice  which  she 
knew  well;  and  which  rose  up 
before  her  in  this  vague  terror  with 
the  human  footsteps  of  a  Cain  flying 
from  it,  and  blood  on  the  trodden 


A  step  on  the  gravel,  slow  and 
measured ;  the  step  of  a  man  full  of 
thought ;  and  she  sprang  forward, 
and  leaned  against  the  door-post. 

'God&ey7 


But  for  that  cry  he  might  have 
passed  on  without  seeing  her,  in  his 
abstraction.  His  hair  had  iallen  over 
his  eyes,  and  he  had  no  hat ;  and  he 
looked  at  her  hazily,  as  though 
struggling  with  some  distant  image 
which  had  shut  out  the  present 

'Isabel!  my  love!' 

And  then  his  face  cleared  a  little 
and  a  light  came  into  it  half  tender, 
half  reproachful. 

'  Was  it  the  gun,  and  the  poachers  ? 
Little  coward!  Ah,  Isabel!  what 
is  it  worth,  think  you,  to  a  lonely 
fellow  such  as  I  am— was  I  mean  ?' 

'  God&ey,  your  sleeve  is  all  wet, 
and  your  luur;  your  coat  is  muddy, 
and  your  cheek— what  have  you 
done  to  your  cheek?' 

'  Is  it  bleeding?  I  had  a  fall, 
Isabel,  in  the  coppice  above  the 
beeches.  Never  mind.  A  bit  of 
plaster  will  set  all  right,  and  my 
coat  is  easily  changed.' 

'  And  your  hat,  Godfrey?' 

'Have  I  lost  it?  So  I  have.  Say 
nothing  about  it  in  there,  Isabel; 
they  will  ask  questions.  Some  time, 
I  will  tell  you  about  my  fall,  but 
not  to-night.  Why,  Isabel,  you  are 
trembling  still.    What  is  it?* 

And  Isabel  looking  up  at  him  did 
not  utter  the  name  which  had  been 
on  her  lips.  She  could  not  tell  him 
what  it  was  that  George  had  said  to 
her,  neither  could  she  say  '  It  was 
no  fear  of  poachers  that  troubled 
me,  but  a  Kax  more  terrible  stilL 
I  feared  lest  George  should  murder 
you  in  his  ungovemed  rage.' 

'Let  me  pass,'  said  Godfrey, 
pressing  his  damp  cheek  upon  her 
forehead.  '  And  go  in  now,  my 
best  treasure ;  they  will  miss  you.' 

CHAPTER  m. 

Why  had  th^  not  left  to  the 
dark  pool  its  secret,  undisturbed? 
What  prying  eyes  had  spied  it  out ; 
why,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  was 
this  quiet  house  the  one  chosen  for 
those  stealthy  feet  to  enter  witii 
their  ghastly  burden ;  and  why  had 
not  George  Redfem's  dead  lips  un- 
closed to  refute  this  monstrous 
calumny;  this  horrible  lie! 

So  dark  a  cloud  had  come  over 
the  Hall,  suddenly ;  so  intolerable  a 
trial  upon  Isabel,  Ihat  it  seemed  to 
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her  as  if  the  daylight  itself  must  be 
false  and  the  whole  tale  a  dream. 
It  could  not  be  trae.  A  brave,' in- 
nocent man ;  generous  all  his  life  to 
an  nnthankfal  stejHbrother ;  they 
oonld  not  mean  that  people  were  to 
believe  this  most  iniquitous  lie ! 

'  Take  courage,  Isabel.  Be  brave, 
my  own!'  They  were  his  words; 
but  how  long  it  seemed  since  he 
spoke  them!  How  terribly  long 
smce  she  had  seen  him  t  Was  she 
ever  to  see  him  again!  His  own! 
In  life  or  death  his  own ;  but  which 
was  it  to  be  ? 

Isabel  had  no  bravery  left  Great 
crises  ate  so  apt  to  take  us  unpre- 
pared. AU  our  lives  perhaps  we 
have  been  preparing  for  something, 
but  not  this;  not  this  which  has 
fidlen  upon  us  now :  this  is  intoler- 
able ;  only  let  it  be  removed  and  we 
will  suffer  anything.  She  too  had 
been  prepared,  as  she  thought,  for 
something  on  that  night  of  anxious 
watching  for  Godfrey,  but  not  this. 

The  subject  which  had  caused 
her  so  inexplicable  an  oppression 
that  night  came  back  with  terrible 
significance  now :  the  Colonel's  calm 
tones  were  for  ever  in  her  ear,  with 
their  unmoved  testimony  to  the  con- 
demning power  of  that  circumstan- 
tial evidence  which  had  acquired  so 
fearM  an  interest  for  her.  Tales 
bearing  upon  it  had  begun  to  float 
through  her  brain ;  hysterical  specu- 
lations as  to  whether  or  not  a  man 
would  be  hanged  in  such  a  case  as 
this;  and  mixed  up  with  them  that 
strange  night,  the  open  window, 
Godfrey's  wet  sleeve  and  bleeding 
cheek:  a  mass  of  ghostly  remem- 
brance which  would  leave  her  sud- 
denly to  combat  again  and  again 
her  own  disbelief  in  the  monstrous 
truth  that  Godfrey,  her  Godfrey,  was 
under  arrest— to  take  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  his  half-brother,  George 
Bedfem. 

And  she  herself  was  about  to 
stand  forth  and  bear  witness  — 
against  him,  or  for  him;  how  did 
she  know  which?  How  did  she 
know  what  such  a  wisdom  as  could 
look  in  his  face  and  still  suspect 
him  might  make  out  of  her  words, 
whatever  they  were?  Who  had 
done  this  deed?  Was  it,  as  God- 
frey suggested,  a  suicide,  or  had 


some  uqknown  hand  in  reality  sent 
Georse  Bedfem  to  his  death ;  and 
in  either  case,  was  there  any  hope  of 
discovering  the  truth  ? 

None,  so  &r. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  ooppioe 
above  the  beeches  the  brothera  nad 
met;  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
same  coppice  there  had  been  a 
struggle,  u  indeed  that  might  be 
called  a  struggle  which  consisted 
only  of  self-defence  against  a  violent 
attack.  This  was  Godfrey's  own 
tale.  Knowing  nothing  of  his  bro- 
ther's visit  to  the  house,  he  had 
refrained  frx)m  telling  Isabel  ^o 
story  on  the  night  of  its  occurrence ; 
and  he  had  not  known  anything  of 
his  brother's  fsite  until  tiie  strange 
bearers  met  him,  and  uncovered 
before  him  the  dead  man's  face. 

But  the  coppice  was  close  to  the 
pool ;  the  ground  was  trodden  with 
footmarks,  signs  of  the  struggle, 
which  Godfrrey  never  denied;  and 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  pool  was 
found  the  elder  brother's  missing  hat. 

That  no  marks  of  violence  had 
been  discovered  on  the  body  proved 
nothing,  since  a  sudden  push  would 
have  ^ected  the  thing  as  surely  as 
a  violent  blow,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  younger  Bedfem 
could  not  swim. 

All  wos  against  Godfrey.  What 
could  the  Squire  testiiy,  except, 
indeed,  to  his  knowledge  of  the  life- 
long ill-will  between  the  brothers ; 
to  the  quarrel  which  had  terminated 
their  intercourse  two  years  ago,  in 
that  very  coppice  when  they  had 
been  fellow-guests  of  his  own  ? 

What  could  Isabel  say  in  Godfrey's 
&vour,  except  that  he  was  dearer 
to  her  than  life?  They  would  not 
spare  him  for  that;  these  heoxtless 
accusers  of  an  innocent  man. 

As  to  the  Squire,  the  whole  afiOur 
was  so  enonnous,  so  impossible, 
according  to  his  ideas,  that  he  half 
expected  to  be  roused  up  suddenly 
from  a  fit  of  nightmare.  With  a 
crestfallen  looking  back  upon  his 
theory,  that  an  honest  English  gen- 
tleman could  be  in  no  real  danger 
from  circumstantial  evidence,  he 
could  but  confess  that  the  case  had 
an  ugly  appearance.  Frightfol  that 
it  should  be  so;  that  Godfrey  Bed- 
fem, in  whose  praise  a  thousand 
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lips  would  unclose,  in  his  own 
naighboarhood  as  veil  as  here, 
should  yet  be  in  danger.  It  was 
true  that  many  lips  would  speak  in 
his  praise,  but  none  could  deny  the 
fact  of  the  enmity  between  the  half- 
brothers.  And  tike  Squire  had  now 
to  disoover,  chafing  at  the  inevitable 
toUs  which  seemed  to  be  gathering 
closer  about  the  young  man,  that  it 
was  totally  useless  to  assert  his  own 
belief  in  an  innocence  of  which  the 
law  demanded  proo£  It  was  useless 
to  cry  out  '  Godfrey  Bedfem  nerer 
told  a  lie  in  his  life !'  What  did  the 
immoveable  calmness  of  the  per- 
sonated law  care  for  that?  And 
worse  than  useless  to  vociferate  that 
the  younger  brother  had  been  a 
much  more  likely  subject  to  commit 
murder  than  the  elder. 

The  Squire  might,  in  fact,  look 
round  his  broad  acres,  upon  his 
good  name,  his  position  and  charac- 
ter, and  find  how  impotent  they  were 
to  save  his  friend,  soon  to  have  been 
his  son  by  marriage. 

And  it  added  to  his  exasperated 
sense  of  injury  to  find  that  even  his 
evidence,  rafted,  seemed  to  contain 
rather  a  cold-blooded  acquiescence 
in  the  justice  of  the  accusations,  than, 
any  proof  of  the  innocence  ol  the 
accused. 

According  to  his  own  admission, 
the  brothers  were  not  on  friendly 
terms;  probably  they  never  met 
without  quarrelling,  and  had  more 
than  once  been  known  to  exchange 
blows;  and  they  had  not  met  since 
the  last  fierce  encounter  in  the  cop- 
pice at  Beechwood,  two  years  ago, 
until  the  night. of  the  supposed 
murder.  As  to  the  assertion  that 
the  younger  Bedfem  was  more 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  violence  than 
the  elder,  that  fell  to  the  ground 
harmless;  since,  Qeorge  being  dead, 
it  could  only  prore,  if  it  proved 
anything  at  all,  that  in  the  use  of 
such  violence  his  arm  had  been 
weaker  than  his  brother's. 

The  Squire's  head  keeper  had  de- 
posed to  having  seen  the  two  Red- 
ferns  enter  the  coppice;  they  had 
been  using  what  ne  called  'high 
words,'  and  one  of  them  had  said 
distinctly,  'It  is  the  last  time  for 
one  of  us.'  Cross-examined,  he  could 
not  be  sure  which  of  them  made 


use  of  that  speech.  He  knew  both 
of  them  well,  as  most  people  about 
Beechwood  did;  they  resembled 
each  other  both  in  person  and  voioe ; 
he  fimded  that  the  Yoice  was  ISx, 
Godfrey  Bedfem's,  but  could  not 
swear  to  that  He  had  not  followed 
them,  as  it  might  seem  natural  to 
suppose  he  would  do.  It  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  they  were  not 
on  good  terms,  and  he  had  tiiought 
it  probable  that  nothing  unusual 
would  result  from  their  meeting. 
Besides  which,  he  was  aware  that  at 
the  time  there  were  poachers  abroad, 
and  he  had  his  duty  to  attend  to. 
Some  time  later  in  the  evening  he 
had  met  Mr.  Godfrey  Bedfem  re- 
turning alone  from  the  coppice,  and 
had  mentioned  the  coincidence  to 
his  wife  as  strange.  GrDss-examined 
by  Mr.  Bedfem's  counsel,  he  did 
not  know  what  time  it  was  when  he 
met  the  elder  brother  returning, 
neither  could  he  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Bedfe^  came  straight  from  the 
coppice;  he  came  from  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  testimony  of  the  Squire's 
daughter  had  added  nothing  to  the 
hopefulness  of  Godfrey's  case.  The 
excitement,  indeed,  seemed  to  reach 
its  height^  and  the  throng  its  great- 
est density,  during  her  brief  examina- 
tion; but  the  cross-questioning  about 
the  time  of  the  supposed  murderer's 
return;  the  state  of  his  dress— his 
manner  and  words— was  pitilessly  un- 
compromising, even  in  the  respectibl 
compassion  which  softened  the  ques- 
tioner's voice,  and  made  his  marks 
of  interrogation  less  sharp.  And 
then  there  had  occurred  a  littie 
bustie  in  the  crowd  as  the  Squire 
went  to  take  care  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  &inted;  and  perhaps  the 
general  excitement  and  expectam^ 
received  rather  a  stimulus  than  a 
quietus  from  that  casualty. 

There  seemed,  however,  to  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
trial.  Godfrey  Bedfem  had  met  his 
brother  in  the  coppice,  had  been 
heard  to  use  thr^tening  language; 
the  significant  remark  had  been 
made  that '  it  was  the  last  time  for 
one  of  the  two  '—time  had  proved 
which  one.  At  that  end  of  the  cop- 
pice nearest  the  pool  there  were 
marks  of  a  desperate  straggle,  and 
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it  had  been  proTed  that  Mr.  God&ey 
Bedfezn  left  the  coppice  alone.  Mr. 
Eedfem,  the  elder,  asserted  that  his 
half-brother  had  taken  him  by  sur- 
prise and  felled  him  to  the  ground ; 
that  he,  Godfrey,  was  stunned  for 
the  space  of  some  seconds,  he  could 
not  say  exactly  how  long^;  that  when 
he  did  recover  himself  he  had  looked 
round  for  his  brother,  but  failed  to 
flee  anything  of  him.  He  was  then 
so  dizzy  from  the  fall  that  he  had  to 
cling  to  a  tree  for  some  time  before 
he  could  stand  upright.  He  never 
saw  his  brother  idive  afterwa^s. 

It  was,  however,  remarkable  that 
Godfrey  should  have  returned  bare- 
headed, and,  by  his  own  admission, 
unconscious  of  the  loss  of  his  hat, 
and  that  the  hat  should  have  b^n 
found  on  the  brink  of  the  pool, 
which  he  stated  he  had  never 
reached.  A  feeling  of  suffocation 
bogau  to  creep  over  the  Squire  as 
a  voice  in  tne  crowd  muttered 
eagerly,  'He'll  be  hanged  for  all 
he's  a  gent,  as  sure  as  his  name's 
Eedfem;'  and  another  responded, 
'  Unless  they  make  it  manslaughter.' 
And  then  all  at  once  he  was  con- 
Boious  of  a  hand  insinuating  itself 
over  his  arm,  and  a  bit  of  soiled 
paper  was  pushed  at  him.  The 
next  moment  he  had  left  the  court. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

'All  we  want  is  your  promise 
that  you  will  take  no  advantage  of 
anything  we  may  say  to  hurt  us.' 

'Is  it  about  Mr.  Bedfem?' 

'  Your  promise  first,  sir.' 

'Promise!  of  course  I  promise. 
Good  God,  men,  if  you  know  any- 
thing to  right  the  innocent,  how  on 
earth  can  you  stand  to  barter  about 
it?' 

'We  must  look  to  ourselves,  and 
we  have  wives  and  children.  Squire. 
You  have  promised,  however;  and 
«ven  if  it  concerned  a  bit  of  poach- 
UQg«  you  wouldn't  hurt  a  man  for 
doing  you  a  good  turn  ?' 

The  Squire  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

'Well,  then,  I  was  there;  we 
were  both  there,  in  the  park,  that 
night.' 

'  Go  on.' 

'We  were  in  hiding   from   the 


keeper.  We  are  not  regular  poachers. 
Squire,  though  I  dare  say  you'll 
always  suspect  us  now;  but  we 
were  hard  up.  The  gun  you  heard 
was  mine:  it  went  off  imawares. 
I'm  not  used  to  a  gun,  and  I  was 
dragging  it  through  a  hedge  after 
me,  full  cocked.  The  report  scared 
us  a  bit,  but  we  thought  perhaps  it 
mightn't  be  noticed,  and  after  we 
had  got  away  from  the  place  we 
agreed  to  wait  a  bit  and  see  if  any- 
thing happened,  for,  as  I  said  before, 
we  were  hard  up,  and  there  wasn't 
a  morsel  to  eat  m  my  house.  We 
got  into  the  bushes  by  the  big  pool. 
Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  heard 
voices,  but  the  wind  carried  them 
away.  AU  at  once  a  man  came  out 
ofthe  copse  towards  the  pool.  "Keep 
close,"  my  mate  whispered;  "it's 
young  Bedfem  from  the  Hall.' " 

'Mr.  Godfrey  Bedfem?'  inter- 
mpted  the  Squire. 

'  At  first  I  thought  it  was,  but  he 
came  dose  to  us,  and  the  moon 
shone  fall  on  his  face  all  at  once  out 
of  a  cloud,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
Mr.  Georges' 

'  You  wQl  swear  that?' 

'  I'll  swear  it  wasn't  Mr.  Godfrey, 
for  Mr.  Godfrey's  alive,  and  that 
chap  isn't  He  came  pretty  close  io 
the  pushes,  and  he  was  looking  wild 
like  and  talking  to  himself.  And 
all  at  once  he  turned  his  face  up  to 
the  sky,  and  said,  quite  loud,  "  God 
forgive  me,  if  there  is  a  God.'' 
Them's  the  very  words,  for  Vre 
heard  them  in  my  dreams  since, 
many  time.  And  tiien  he  threw  up 
his  aims,  and  there  was  a  sp^lash.' 

'You  saw  all  this,'  cried  the 
Squire,  excitedly,  'and  yet  made  no 
attempt  to  save  him !' 

'Well,  I  did  do  just  that  My 
mate  was  for  darting  out,  but  I  held 
him  back.  Just  you  look  at  it,  sir : 
how  did  I  know  but  what  the  keepers 
might  come  up  at  any  minute? 
We  had  no  business  in  the  park  at 
all,  and  if  a  man  has  got  a  name  for 
poaching,  there's  nothing  people 
wouldn't  suspect  him  of.  Over  and 
above  being  caught  with  a  gun,  it 
would  have  been  awkward  for  either 
of  us  to  be  found  meddling  with  a 
drowning  man.  Anyhow,  I  didn't 
fancy  risking  it' 

'  And  you  held  in  your  hands  the 
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deaziDg  up  of  this  homble  ekaj, 
and  yet  waited  to  be  sine  I  would 
look  over  the  poaching  before  yoa 
would  teU  it!' 

'  We  didn't  know  it  was  going  to 
tozn  out  this  way;  the  general 
notion  was  that  Mr.  Bedfem  woold 
get  off,  and  then  we  shotdd  haTO 
peached  upon  omselvesfor  nothing. 
As  soon  as  we  daied  we  went  out  of 
the  boshes,  but  the  body  nrnst  have 
sank  like  lead,  for  there  was  no 
sign  of  it  As  we  went  thnmgh  the 
copse  I  stumbled  over  something, 
and  stooped  to  look  what  was  there : 
it  was  a  hat  I  thought,  if  it  be- 
longed to  the  drowned  man,  Fd 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
so  I  pitched  it  after  him  towards  the 
pool  Thafs  all,  sir;  and  we  are 
ready  to  tell  it  wherever  you  like.' 

CHAPTER  V. 

Saved! 

A  great  shouting  and  uproar,  a 
triumphal  procession,  from  which 
Godfirey  would  fifun  have  hidden, 
and  at  which  the  poor  Squire  cast 
looks  of  mingled  wonder  and  aatis- 
fMstion.  It  certainly  was  all  won- 
derftdly  like  an  ugly  dream.  The 
whole  thing  had  a  certain  element 
of  unreal!^  about  it  of  which  he 
could  not  yet  rid  himself.  That 
Godfrey  Bedfem  should  actually 
have  been  arrested  and  tried  for 
murder,  escaping  only  at  the  last 
moment,  when  his  condemnation 
seemed  inevitable.  That  he,  the 
Squire  of  Beechwood,  should  have 
heea  on  the  spot,  firm  in  his  own 
conviction  of  Godfirey's  innocence, 
and  yet  powerless  to  help  him  in 


the  filightest  degree.  It  was  pro- 
digious! It  seemed  like  a  judgment 
upon  the  ccmtemptoons  security 
witii  which  he  h^i  aigued  about 
such  cases. 

And  then  the  shouting  people 
set  the  bells  of  the  principaf  town 
church  to  ring,  and  Godfrey  leaned 
back  in  the  Squire's  carriage  and  hid 
lusfaca 

Those  bells  must  have  fidlen  like 
a  melodious  blessing  upon  Isabel, 
waiting  in  dull  misery  for  tibe  ver- 
dict, looking  with  hopeless  eyes  upon 
the  spires  imd  chimneys  of  the  town 
wherein  the  light  of  her  lifo  threat- 
ened to  go  out  For  surely  some 
miracle  must  have  saved  him,  or 
joy-bells  like  those  would  never 
sound  in  her  ears  to  mock  her 
misery.  Never  were  bells  so  beau- 
tiful before;  never  was  the  roll  of 
wheels  so  musical  an  accompani- 
ment 

And  at  the  hall-door,  Icmg  aftei 
Godfrey  had  rushed  away  fr^m  his 
congratulations,  the  Squire  halted, 
listening  with  a  somewhat  rueful 
&ce  to  the*  felicitations  of  his  old 
friend  and  tormentor. 

Cohnd  Cardan. — ^'I  confess  that 
the  case  had  assumed  a  threatening 
aspect  From  my  heart  I  sympathize 
with  you-' 

Squire  Bourne. — '  Colonel,  you  are 
a  generous  man:  you  were  right 
and  I  was  wrong.  But  for  the  tes- 
timony of  two  rascally  poachers  the 
case  would  have  been  lost  You  are 
right ;  we  are  but  helpless  creatures, 
after  all,  and  the  web  which  men 
call  chance  is  a  mysterious  and  fear- 
ful power.' 
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PASSAGES  PEOM  THE  PAMILT  HISTOBY  OP  THE 
ENGLISH  AEISTOCEACY. 

I.-THE  CAVENDISHES— (<»fic/«</«r). 


THE  young  and  lovely  E.  S.,  when 
Lady  Cavendish,  was  made  aware 
that  she  was  mortal  by  a  fortune- 
teller, who,  Horace  "Walpore  declares, 
assnied  her  that  her  death  could 
not  happen  whilst  she  continued 
building ;  so  she  set  about  to  em- 
ploy much  of  her  great  wealth  in  that 
way ;  and  died  during  a  hard  firost, 
when  the  workmen  could  not  pro- 
ceed. This  tradition  may  be  true ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member that  our  rich  countrymen 
had,  in  those  days,  no  channel  in 
which  to  employ  and  get  an  interest 
for  their  money,  except  land  and 
houses. 

E.  S.  raised,  however,  this  lasting 
trophy  to  her  grandeur.  Let  us 
taJce  a  walk  through  the  rooms  and 
galleries  of  Hardwick  Hall,  and  call 
up  the  images  of  those  who  have 
done  the  same  before  us,  not  as 
casual  visitors,  but  as  sojourners  in 
the  land. 

E.  S.  is  in  her  second  nuptials; 
the  place  is  fall  of  the  race  who  still 
own  Hardwick,  and  the  name  of 
Cavendish— pobably  called  '  Caun- 
dish,'  since  it  is  often  so  spelt— is 
heard  in  yonder  tapestried  hsJl.  We 
pass  into  tibe  dining-room:  here  is 
Elizabeth  Lady  Cavendish,  in  all 
her  beauty,  dressed,  however,  simply, 
in  a  close  black  gown ;  above  it,  a 
double  ruff:  her  sleeves,  turned  up 
with  small  white  cnSs,  come  down 
to  her  very  hands.  Around  her 
throat  she  wears  a  double  row  of 
pearls  reaching  to  her  waist.  Her 
brown  hair  is  uncovered,  although 
she  is  for  the  second  time  a  wife, 
and  now  a  mother.  Sir  William — 
the  trusted  friend  of  Wolsey,  and 
her  very  humble  servant— is  near 
her,  in  a  far  gown,  with  a  small  flat 
cap  on  his  head;  he  wears  a  long 
pomted  beard  and  whiskers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  day  he 
carries  a  glove  in  his  left  hand ;  he 
is,  in  that  respect,  in  the  very  pink 
of  fiushioiL  The  children  of  the 
house,  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
aie  in  the  august  presence  of  their 
parents— for  parents  were  august 


in  those  days.  The  great  height  of 
this^room,  more  than  any  ornaments, 
gives  it  dignity,  for  the  diamond- 
paned  windows  are  not  painted: 
fretted  roofis  and  painted  glass  are 
gone  out  of  date  in  this,  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  bad  tapestiy  and  poor 
pictures^  to  quote  Horace  Walpole 
(without,  indeed,  quite  agreeing  with 
him),  have  replaced  the  rich  rneubles 
of  old  date. 

Elizabeth  of  Hardwick  is  here 
surrounded  with  a  fomily  fall  of 
promise.  Every  worldly  blessing 
attends  her ;  and  she  has  a  husband 
as  fond  of  building  as  herself.  Sir 
Wilham,  after  all  his  toil  and  troubles, 
is  beginning  that  noble  structure  at 
Chatsworth  which  his  wife  com- 
pleted. It  is  by  her  advice— and  she 
always  won  the  day  over  her  four 
husbands — ^that  he  has  begun  that 
noble  mansion  on  an  estate  at  Chats- 
worth,  bought  from  the  ancient 
&mily  of  Leeche,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Elizabeth's. 

Years  have  elapsed;  and  with 
them  William  Cavendish  has  also 
passed  away,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Of  his  last  moments — ^the  last  mo- 
ments of  one  whom  every  one 
trusted,  and  whom  even  Wolsey 
loved — we  find  no  trace.  Let  us  go 
back  to  Hardwick,  for  the  annals  of 
Ms  descendants  are,  at  all  events,  to 
be  found  there.  Let  us  take  a  peep 
into  the  annals  of  the  year  1587. 

The  arms  of  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  are  over  the  chimney 
in  the  great  hall  at  Hardwick  now, 
and  beneath  them,  in  a  lozenge,  was 
this  inscription,  afterwards  added : — 
'  The  conclusion  of  all  things  is  to 
fear  Gkxi  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. E.  S.  1597/  We  hope  she 
really  thought  and  felt  what  she 
thus  endorsed  with  her  feunous  E.  S., 
but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of 
thefiaci 

Behold  E.  S.  herself.  She  looks 
older ;  she  is  somewhat  careworn ; 
she  has  still  her  &vourite  black 
dress;  she  adheres  to  the  double 
row  of  pearls ;  she  has  the  ruff  with 
hollow  plaits.    But  time  is  telling 
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its  impleasaiit  tales ;  and  E.  S.^  in 
her  fourth  nnptials,  -wears  over  her 
hair  a  figured  gauze- veil,  brought 
over  the  head  to  the  forehead  in  a 
point,  but  leaying  the  sides  open :  is 
it  to  hide  grey  hairs? 

But  fierce  passions  are  expressed 
on  that  onoe  fair  brow— temper,  dii»* 
gust,  jealonay.  Yet  she  had  every- 
thing she  conld  wish  for  in  life. 
Estates  from  her  first  husband, 
Master  Eobert  Barley ;  respectability 
and  an  hanourable  position  with 
Sir  William  Cavendish;  additional 
wealth  from  Sir  William  St  Loo, 
who  left  her  all  he  could  to  the  pre- 
judice of  bis  children  by  a  former 
marriage;  and  now,  exalted  rank 
&om  her  fourth  trial  of  matrimony, 
in  her  imion  with  George,  eighth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl  Marshal 
of  ihigland.  And,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  E.  S.  has  led  exactly  the  life 
suited  to  her  masculine  capacity. 
She  has  been  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
land ;  she  has  been  a  money-lender, 
and  knows  how  to  exact  hajd  bar- 
gains ;  she  is  a  fiurmer :  my  lady  the 
countess  buys  and  sells  sheep  and 
oows,  and  even  pigs;  and  deals  in 
coals  and  timber.  Alas  I  for  her; 
every  bad  passion  has  been  fostered 
by  her  awful  prosperity ;  and  now, 
in  the  dedine  of  her  life,  to  her 
avarice,  her  pride,  her  furious  temper, 
her  indomitable  self-will,  is  added 
the  canker,  jealousy. 

She  paces  that  hall,  the  work  of 
her  own  dread  of  dealJi,  and  love  of 
brick  and  mortar.  We  see  her  in 
fancy  there:  her  eye  turns  in  jear 
lous,  furtive  glances  to  a  dosed  and 
bolted  postern  door:  she  opens  it, 
and  ascends  a  stone  staircase,  lead- 
ing to  the  gallery  of  a  chapd^ 
tiirough  wfaidb  my  lady  countess 
must  needs  pass  before  she  comes  to 
the  second  story  of  her  quaint  house. 
The  chapel  is  in  deep  gloom :  per- 
chance, as  the  countess  moves  on, 
her  foot  touches  a  cushion,  her 
arm  displaces  a  chair.  She  shrinks 
as  if  hurt;  that  cushion,  that  chair 
are  used,  E.  G.  knows  it,  by  .the 
captive  above,  in  that  upper  story. 
There  kneels  the  now  fragile,  long- 
immured  form  of  a  queen.  Broken 
sighs  are  heard  in  that  dark  gallery ; 
heart-wrung  prayer  is  whispered  by 
the  pale  lips  of  that  exquisite  &ce 


which  is  buried  in  that  cushion's 
velvet  covering.  At  matins,  at  even- 
song, there  site  one  on  whom  none 
could  look  without  love  and  pity; 
and  she,  who  now  pauses  with  a 
choking  of  passion,  knows  it  There 
(but  the  countess  has  passed  out)— 
there  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  Mary 
Stuart. 

For  fifteen  years  that  hapless 
being  had  been  in  captivity;  bat 
the  hardest  durance  she  sufEiarod 
was  at  Hardwick.  What  matters  it 
to  say,  that  the  rooms  fitted  up  for 
the  Scottish  queen  were  most  mag- 
nificent? that  the  hangings  in  her 
bedchamber  are  of  doth  of  gold, 
cloth  of  silver,  of  velvet,  enridied 
witiiMoges  and  embroidery?  What 
matters  it  that,  on  the  bed-hangingB» 
are  figures  large  as  life,  one  adoring 
the  cross,  others  denoting  the  vir- 
tues—  Chastity,  liberalil^.  Perse- 
verance, and  Patience?  A  littie 
kindness  would  have  been  fiur  maze 
valuable  than  all  this  almost  taunt- 
ing splendour:  but  to  kindness 
]\il£ry  Stuart  had  long  heexi  a  stranger. 
We  can  imagine  the  secret  reoeo- 
tions  of  E.  S.,  as  she  traverses  the 
long  gallery  on  the  second  stoiy 
to  seek  the  captive  queen.  Eliza* 
beth,  her  ladyship's  queen,  had  of 
late  attempted  to  curteil  the  allow- 
ance of  fifty-two  pounds  per  week 
allowed  for  tiie  maintenance  of  Mary, 
who  was  thus  boarded,  with  her 
retinue,  by  the  earl  and  countess; 
and  Lord  Shrewsbury,  sick  of  the 
burdensome  charge,  disgusted  with 
the  pitiful  reduction,  had  sought  to 
be  discharged  &om  his  care  of  Maiy 
Stuart  And  to  this  he  had  bean 
driven,  partly  by  the  violent  jea- 
lous of  Mb  lady  wife,  and  partiy  by 
the  vulgar  fear  of  being  done,  to  use 
a  vulgarism,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

And,  as  the  haughty  eountaaB 
walks  onward,  Walsangham^s  fiunous 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  given  I7 
Miss  Striddand  from  the  'Complete 
Ambassador,'  may  recur  to  readflO 
of  this  day. 

'  I  pray  God  that  the  abatement 
of  the  charges  towards  that  noble- 
man, that  hath  the  custody  of  the 
bosom  seiyent  (meaning  Mary  Queen 
of  Scote),  hat^  not  leroeiied  his  cars 
in  keeping  of  her.  To  think  that  a 
man  of  his  bii-th  and  ability,  after 
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twelve  years'  trayail,  in  charge  of 
such  a  weight,  to  have  an  abatement 
of  allowance,  and  no  recompenoe 
otherwise  made,  should  not  breed  dis- 
oontentmeni  No  man  that  hath 
reason  can  so  jadge ;  and  therefore, 
to  have  so  special  a  charge  committed 
to  a  person  discontented,  everybody 
seeth,  it  standeth  no  way  willi 
poUcy.'* 

The  earl  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  important 
trust;  he  was  land  to  the  hapless 
prisoner;  his  conduct,  we  are  told, 
was  as  honourable  as  it  was  iuno* 
cent  But  to  return  to  the  countess, 
where,  in  imagination,  we  left  her. 

^le  is  in  the  gallery,  which 
ranges  the  whole  length  of  the  east 
front:  it  is  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  deep  recesses  which  project 
beyond  the  wall.  Her  patroness. 
Queen  Elizabeth— she  to  whom  Lady 
Shrewsbury  had  once,  during  the 
limetime  o£  her  third  husband.  Si 
Loo,  been  lady  of  the  bedchamber — 
seems  to  watch  her  as  she  goes; 
Elizabeth,  with  those  cold  grey  eyes, 
that  golden  hair  on  her  white,  high 
brow,  was  staring  at  her :  and  that 
sharp,  clever,  merciless  fBuoe,  that 
never  once  expressed  a  womanly 
feeling,  was  likely  to  stimulate  the 
deep  vengeance  of  Lady  Shrews- 
bury's heart  The  very  dress— a 
gown,  tight,  without  a  fold,  and 
painted  with  serpents,  birds,  and  a 
sea  horse— what  taste  1— may  have 
recalled  some  allegorical  piece  in 
which  the  vain  Elizabeth  had  figured, 
and  in  which  her  namesake,  £.  S., 
had  fed  her  royal  mistress's  self- 
adoration. 

Be  that  as  it  may :  what  portrait 
is  it  that  next  rivets  the  attention 
of  Lady  Shrewsbury?  Is  it  that  of 
lady  Jane  Gcrey,  at  her  harpsichord, 
and  psalm-book  in  hand?  Or  the 
yonthfol  pair,  James  Y.  of  Scotland, 
and  his  wife,  with  their  long,  thin 
fiices  and  yellow  hair?  Or  is  it 
that  mournful  countenance  that,  in 
spite  of  those  exquisite  features,  pre- 
sents such  a  wreck  of  beauty  ?  Is  it 
Mary  Stuart?  Can  it  be  she  whose 
peculiar  loveliness  and  contour  is 
still  a  standard  among  us?  The 
countesB  gazes,  and  a  fiend-like 
^  Strickland,  vol.  vii.  p.  4. 


gratification  lights  up  her  fiM^e. 
Yes :  it  is  Mary :  that  haggard  face : 
the  limner,  whoever  he  may  be,  has 
done  his  work  well:  he  has  de- 
picted her  in  the  tenth  year  of  her 
activity,  unflatteiingly,  for  it  were 
ahnost  treason  to  flatter  poor  Mary 
Stuart  now:  he  has  given  to  pos- 
terity the  prisoner,  and  not  the 
queen.  Thus,  in  telliug  words, 
wrote  Anne  Badcliffe  about  this 
picture:  '  Her  countenance  much 
mded,  deeply  marked  by  indigna- 
tion and  gr^;  and  reduced  as  to 
the  spectre  of  herself,  frowning  with 
suspicion  on  all  who  approached  it ; 
the  black  eyes  lookmg  out  of  thdr 
comers:  thm  lips,  somewhat  aqui- 
line nose,  and  beautiful  chin.  T^i 
years,  ten  such  years  had  done  their 
work.'  Compare  this  portrait  with 
that  which  was  once  in  the  Bod« 
leian  at  Oxford :  there,  Mary  Stuart, 
with  a  calm  aspect,  looked  ahuost 
lovingly  on  you  as  you  gazed  on 
her ;  for  it  was  difficult  not  to  &ncy 
that  she  was  actually  there.  All 
trace  of  that  fittmous  likeness  is  gone ; 
it  perished  from  too  much  Imow- 
ledge,  too  much  inquiry.  Once 
there  hung  on  those  time-stained 
walls  a  fair  oval  face,  so  perfect  in 
symmetry,  that  one  was  fioin  to  say 
it  was  too  regular.  It  was  Mary, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  woman's 
perfection.  Her  hair  is  parted  under 
that  pointed  cap  of  lace,  stiffened 
and  yellow  starched,  and  a  long 
veil,  or  wimple,  whicdi  she  always 
wore  after  her  marriage,  hangs  down 
behind.  The  clear  brow  has  not 
one  line  of  caie  on  its  marble  arch, 
where,  it  would  seem,  innocence, 
'  pure  as  moonlight  sleeping  upon 
snow,'  was  pictured.  The  long,  al- 
mond-shaped eyes  which  looked 
'  black,'  to  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  were  of  a 
soft  hazel,— quiet,  but  with  a  latent 
fire  in  their  orbs.  They  were  scarcely 
sunk  beneath  the  pencilled  and 
arched  eyebrow.  The  nose  was  so 
slightly  aquiline  that  one  could 
scarcely  define  it;  and  the  chin, 
most  delicate,  most  beautiful,  rested 
upon  the  double  ruff  of  dehcate 
lace  below.  Her  dress  was  black, 
with  sleeves  slashed  with  white; 
over  those  slender  shoulders  hung 
a  rosary  and  crucifix  of  gold  and 
ebony ;  and  with  which  still  hang- 
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ing  Totind  her  neck  she  met  her 
doom.* 

Such  Mary  was :  but  that  model 
of  womanly  beauty  ezistB  no  lonser. 
Some  years  ago,  Sir  Dayid  Wilkie^ 
Tisiting  the  Bodleian,  saw  that  pic- 
tore.  He  asked  for  a  pair  of  steps ; 
he  wished  to  examine  it  He  felt 
sure,  he  said,  that  there  was  another 
portrait  breath  it.  Alas!  he  was 
right  He  was  allowed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  washing  the  surface. 
The  portrait  was  painted  on  wood. 
He  washed  it;  and  presently  Mary's 
sweet  eyes,  her  brow,  her  exquisite 
mouth  disappeared.  A  somewhat 
comely  but  yulgar  face  beneath 
a  coif,  appeared:  Wilkie  washed 
on;  and  not  a  Testige  was  left  of 
Mary,  queen  of  my  soul ;  but  there 
came  out  a  complete  &ce  and 
halfjlength  figure  of  one  who  looked 
somewhat  like  a  foster-sister  of 
Queen  Mary,  passing  like,  but  with 
every  feature  vulgarized.  It  now 
reigns  triumphant  as  a  portrait  of 
Miffy.  To  return  to  the  gallery,  to 
the  living  Mary,  and  to  the  hating, 
mah'gning  Lady  Shrewsbury.  She 
goes  on,  towards  the  room  of  au- 
dience. It  is  of  uncommon  lofti- 
ness; below,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  tapestry ;  above,  painted  with 
historical  groups.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Horace  Walpole  in  preferring 
low  rooms.  There  is  a  grandeur  in 
the  height  of  this  room  of  sad  re- 
membrance. Some  of  the  chairs  are 
of  black  velvet,  nearly  concealed  by 
raised  needle-work  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  colours,  forming  a  cover- 
ing of  great  richness;  others  oxe 
much  older  than  Mary's  time,  and 
even  in  her  time  were  tattered. 
Curtains  of  gold  tissue  decorate  the 
windows :  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
presence-chamber  a  canopy  of  black 
velvet  serves  to  keep  up  the  phan- 
tom of  royalty ;  beneath  it,  raised  on 
steps,  are  two  chairs:  a  carpeted 
table,  and  some  articles  of  fmniture 
used  by  Mary,  stand  in  a  wide  recess 
below  the  steps. 

She  is  not  here:  the  queen  keeps 
her  chamber.  Lady  Shrewsbury 
opens  a  door;  pauses  for  a  time 
before  a  window  in  the  passage  be- 

♦  The  crucifix  and  rosary  are  preseryed 
in  the  Bedingfield  family.  It  wns  to  one 
of  their  ancestors  that  Mary  gave  it. 


yond.  That  window  commands  s 
view  into  the  bedroom  of  Mary 
Stuart  From  that  window  all  hear 
movements  can  be  watched.  It  can 
be  known  that  the  bird  is  in  its 
cage;  it  can  be  certified  that  no 
Lord  Shrewsbury  is  lounging  in 
those  richly  embroidered  chairs  of 
black  velvet,  worked  by  Mary's  own 
hand.  Lady  Shrewsbury's  throb- 
bing heart  may,  as  it  happois,  be 
stilled  by  her  furtive  inspection,  or 
it  may  be  worked  into  firenzy .  Many 
an  oath— for,  like  her  royal  mistress, 
E.  S.  swore  glibly— has  slipped  out 
in  that  short  passage,  and  before 
that  &tal  window;  and  scandals, 
which  brought  matters  almost  to  the 
verge  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  were 
generated,  whilst  tne  countess  crept 
stealthily  in,  like  a  hysona,  with  the 
deadliest  malice  in  her  very  heart's 
core. 

'  How  iares  my  cousin  the  Queen 
of  Scots?'  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
question  one  day  when  Lady  Shrews- 
bury was  at  court. 

'  Madame,'  was  the  reply,  '  she 
cannot  do  ill  whilst  she  is  with  my 
husband ;  and  I  begin  to  grow  jea- 
lous, they  are  so  great  together/ 
The  words  seemed  to  be  spoken  in 
jest,  but  were  uttered  in  bitter 
earnest 

All  this  time  the  countesses  son, 
by  the  excellent  Sir  William  Caven- 
dish, was  growing  up  amid  these 
family  cabals,  and  playing  about 
Hardwick  with  the  children  of  their 
stepfather.  These  very  children 
Lady  Shrewsbury  had  endeavoured, 
before  her  marriage  to  their  &ther,. 
to  injure.  She  had  tried  to  persuade 
the  earl  to  settle  his  large  estates 
on  herself;  but  she  could  not  suc- 
ceed; so  she  insured  that  some 
Eortion  should  come  into  her  family 
y  marrying  Henry,  her  eldest  son, 
to  the  Lady  Grace  Talbot,  the  earl's 
youngest  daughter;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  her  own  youngest 
daughter  to  Gilbert,  afterwards  £arl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  other's 
heir,  though  only  a  second  son. 
William,  her  second  son,  and  the 
first  of  the  Cavendishes  promoted  to- 
the  peerage,  also  derived  advantage 
from  his  mother's  union  with  Lord 
Shrewsbury;  for  by  the  earl's  ad- 
vice he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
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cation,  and  he  became  worthy  of 
the  name  which  was  already  so 
honomable  in  his  country. 

Great  as  Lord  Shrewsbury  was, 
prosperous  as  aU  the  united  families 
were,  Hardwick  must  have  been  a 
pandemonium  so  long  as  Queen 
Mary's  pale,  sad  £u»  was  seen  in 
the  range  of  her  splendid  prison. 
'Lord  Shrewsbury,'  says  Miss 
Strickland,  'was  rendered  by  his 
wife's  jealousy  the  most  miserable 
of  men.'  Again  and  again  he  peti- 
tioned to  be  released  from  a  charge 
which  had  exposed  him  to  so  much 
calumny ;  and  at  length  his  request 
was  granted.  The  '  bosom  serpent,' 
as  walamgham  called  Mary,  al- 
^ough  the  two  queens  had  never 
met  in  their  lives,  was  removed  to 
another  of  the  earl's  seats.  The 
gloomy  castle  of  Tutbury,  selected 
because  it  was  the  dampest,  the 
dreariest,  and  the  most  disliked  by 
Mary  of  any  castle  in  England,  re- 
ceived her  as  its  inmate ;  and  the 
stately  chambers  of  Hardwick  were 
at  liberty  for  the  haughty,  but 
appeased  countess  to  inhabit;  her 
house  was  her  own.  Tutbury,  it  is 
true,  belonged  to  Lord  Shrewsbuiy ; 
but  he  gave  it  up  to  the  superin- 
temdence  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who 
had  henceforth  the  charge  of  Queen 
MJazy. 

But  the  countess  had  lighted  that 
'  little  fire'  which  '  kindleth  agreat 
matter.'  She  had  set  the  busy  on 
to  talk.  Her  husband  died  before 
her;  and  his  executors,  probably  at 
his  request,  thought  it  necessary  to 
inscribe  ujpon  his  tomb  a  denial  of 
that  crimmal  attachment  for  Mary 
Stuart,  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  his  enemies. 

He  died  in  1590;  and  the  countess, 
or,  as  her  foes  called  her,  Bess  of 
Hardwick,  went  on  with  her  schemes 
and  her  building.  She  did  not  like 
her  eldest  son  Henry  so  well  as  her 
second ;  so  she  gave  him  the  damp 
old  fort  of  Tutbiury  of  tragic  memo- 
ries ;  but*William,  her  favourite,  was 
well  provided  for  in  her  life-time; 
and  amongst  the  i)06sessions  which 
he  inherited  were  Hardwick  and 
Chatsworth.  Nothing  shows  the 
advanta^  of  a  continuance  of  one 
family  in  a  property  more  plainly 
than  the  state  of  Hardwick  Hall. 


There  it  stands,  a  memento  of  the 
times  that  witnessed  its  erection.  It 
takes  us  back  again  to  the  Caven- 
dishes and  Talbots  of  those  days; 
to  Mary  Stuart;  to  her  jwrsecutor, 
Elizabeth  Tudor ;  and  to  her  calum- 
niator, Elizabeth  of  Hardwick.  Such 
places  owe  their  existence  to  the 
much-abused  majorat,  the  abroga- 
tion of  which  has  lowered  most  of 
the  fine  old  provincial  casties  in 
France.  Of  Mary  Stuart,  most  relics 
remain:  her  bed  alone^although 
Mrs.  Badchfie  seems  not  to  have 
known  it  when  she  wrote  her  ac- 
count of  Hardwick  —  was  taken 
away  by  the  rebels  during  the  civil 
war. 

During  seventeen  years  Lady 
Shrewsbury  survived  the  husband 
whom  she  had  so  cruelly  tormented 
— perhaps  into  his  grave,  who  Imows  ? 
Who  knows  even  what  tiie  former 
three  husbands  may  not  have  suf- 
fered from  this  female  Bluebeard? 
Pour  victims  to  slip  away!  Her 
tongue  must  have  done  it  Yet,  if 
we  are  to  believe  post-mortem  eulo- 
gies, E.  S.  left  the  world  a  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues.  Dr.  Toby  Mathew, 
Archbishop  of  York,  preached  her 
funeral  sermon,  and  eulogized  her 
many  shining  qualities ;  and  Bishop 
Kennet,  in  Ins  '  Memoirs  of  the  Ca- 
vendish Family,'  in  courtly  phrase 
touches  upon  her  life  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

'  A  change  of  condition,'  he  says, 
'  that  perbftps  never  fell  to  any  one 
woman,  to  be  four  times  a  creditable 
and  happy  wife;  to  rise  by  every 
husband  into  greater  wealth  and 
higher  honours;  to  have  a  unani- 
mous issue  by  one  husband  only ;  to 
have  all  those  children  live,  and  all, 
by  her  advice,  be  honourably  and 
creditably  disposed  of  in  her  life- 
time ;  and,  after  all,  to  live  seventeen 
years  a  widow,  in  absolute  power 
and  plenty.' 

Nothing,  however,  can  wipe  out 
the  blots  in  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Hardwick.  She  had  great 
opportunities,  and  she  forgot  that 
all  property  is  a  trust,  and  that  the 
Great  Steward  of  all  requires  an  ac- 
count of  it ;  not  such  an  account  as 
will  show  that  we  neglected  not  our 
children's  worldly  interests,  or  that 
we  improved  their  estates,  or  that 
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we  anonged  their  maxxiageg^aiid  set 
our  whole  hearts  on  achieving  their 
prosperity ;  but  the  stem  and  solemn 
account  of  the  works  of  mercy  done 
in  His  name,  and  for  His  sake,  who 
^Us  us,  in  his  ever-living  words, 
'  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.' 

Let  us,  however,  do  such  justioe 
as  we  can  to  Lady  Shrewsbury.  We 
are  told  she  was  charitable;  and 
Bishop  Eennet  adds  that  she  was 
not  unmindful  of  those  in  want 
Witness,  he  says  (but,  in  proportion 
to  her  mass  of  wealth,  the  witneas 
speaks  but  little),  her  endowment  of 
a '  noble  hospital '  (we  have  seen  it> 
and  do  not  call  it '  noble')  'at  Derby, 
for  the  entertainment  of  twelve  poor 
people,  who  have  each  about  ten 
pounds  a  year  for  their  subsistence.' 

Witness— if  you  wish  to  bring 
forth  instances  of  high-bom  ladies, 
ministering  angels — witness  whal^ 
in  our  days,  Mjbb  Burdett  Goutts  has 
done,  in  these  days  of  fluctuation,  of 
income  tax,  of  luxury,  and  submit, 
O  shade  of  Bishop  Kennetl  to  be 
answered,  that  we  indeed  call  not  the 
countess;  charitable.  Give  her  her 
due.  During  a  life  of  ninety  years 
she  built  three  of  the  most  elegant 
gentleman's  seats,  as  they  then  were, 
in  £ngland— Ghatsworth,  Hardwick, 
and  Oldcote.  She  also  took  care  to 
erect  aaother  structure:  she  built 
her  own  tomb.  In  All  Saints' Church, 
at  Derby,  there  is  a  splendid  mural 
monument,  the  design  and  execution 
of  which  she  herself  superintended — 
no  bod  amusement  for  an  old  mil-^ 
lionaire  1  Li  a  recess  in  the  lower 
part  lies  the  figure  of  the  countess, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  times. 
Her  head  is  lying  on  a  cushion,  her 
hands  are  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Much  need!  Yet  let  us  not 
be  uncharitable :  to  her  we  owe  the 
continuance  of  a  truly  noble,  truly 
admirable  race.  She  perpetuated 
the  Cavendishes ;  she  bequeathed  to 
them  their  great  possessions,  without 
leaving  the  legacy  of  her  bad  pas- 
sions. Peace  be  to  her  1  Could  we 
forget  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  we  could 
forgive  E.  S. ;  but,  as  we  striye  to 
do  so,  the  image  of  that  ietvourite  of 
nature  rises  before  us.  We  see  her 
in  her  life-long  misery ;  some  time 
at  Chatswortib,  some  time  at  Hard* 
wick ;  once  or  twice  taken,  'for  me- 


lancholy,' with  Lord  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury  to  the  &shionable  baths 
at  Buxton.  There  she  calls  np  to 
her  mournful  memory  CsBsar's  Yerses 
upon  Felton,  thus  giren : — 

'Boxton,  whose  fame  thy  mUk-winn  woten 

tell, 
Wbom  I  perhipi  no  more  diall  ma,  UnmH  f 

We  see  her  at  Ghatsworth,  where 
Lady  Shrewsbury  built  a  fine  house, 
which  was  taken  down  at  tiie  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
wheore  thhrteen  years  of  Mary's  cap- 
tivity were  spent;  but  the  rooms 
which  now  bear  her  name  were  built 
on  the  site  only  of  those  wfaidi  the 
unhappy  queen  inhabited.  Let  us 
not  Mow  her  to  Tutbury  or  to  Fo- 
theringay,  else  our  sentiments  of  de- 
testation towards  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
who  could  embitter  so  much  of  tiie 
hapless  existence  so  soon  to  be  tra- 
gioally  closed,  should  effervesce,  and 
upset  the  dignity  of  history;  and  we 
BDDXild  be  tempted  to  bbt  out  e^vary 
word— and  the  task  would  not  be  a 
long  one— that  we  have  written  in 
her  fiivour. 

Her  descendants  did  honour  to 
the  name  of  Cavendish,  a  name 
whidi  we  never  find  in  history 
coupled  with  a  base  action ;  for  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  certain  noblenees 
of  nature  has  seemed  to  characterize 
them  all.  But  to  return  to  the  chil- 
dren of  E.S.  William,  Lady  Shrews- 
bury's second  son,  was  created  Baron 
Cavendish  after  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  The  fiu>off  isbnds  of 
Bermuda  still  retain  Boumg  them 
the  name  of  Gayendish,  in  honour  of 
his  efforte  to  settle  their  goveimment 
and  affiurs.  His  son  William,  the 
second  earl,  inherited  his  &Qier'8 
noble  and  generous  temper.  The 
pupil  of  Hobbes,  this  gifted  nun  was 
learned  without  pedantry;  kind, 
hospitable,  sincere ;  a  neighbour  and 
a  Mend  to  all  who  merited  that  ho- 
nour. His  estate  fell  into  difficulties, 
and  his  wife,  Lady  Christian  Bruce, 
the  sister  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Elgin, 
managed  his  affiairs  so  well  as  to  re- 
trieye  them.  She  extricated  him 
from  several  threatened  lawsuits. 
'  Madam,'  said  Charles  Hie  Second  to 
her, '  you  have  all  my  judges  at  your 
dispose.'  Lord  Digby  called  her 
'  the  best  woman,  and  the  beet-bred 
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woman  in  the  nation :'  '  she  has  all 
the  complaisance  of  the  court,  with- 
out the  least  affectation ;  and  all  the 
strictness  of  religion  in  her  conduct, 
without  the  least  pretence  to  it  in 
her  discourse.' 

Her  son — ^another  William,  and 
third  earl — ^was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  accomplished  no- 
hlemen  of  his  time,  and  the  suitor  of 
LaSly  Dorothea  Sydney,  the  Sacha- 
lissa  of  Waller;  but  his  suit  wajs  not 
successful.  To  him,  on  his  coming 
of  age,  aU  the  great  houses  in  Der- 
byshire owned  by  his  fiunily  were 
deliyezed,  completely  furnished,  by 
his  mother.  He  was,  like  all  his 
race,  though  loyal,  a  sturdy  patriot. 
He  disapproved  of  the  attainder  of 
Stiaffora,  and  he  followed  the  for^ 
tones  of  Charles  I. 

His  tutor  was  Thomas  Hobbes, 
the  &mous  philosopher.  Together 
bad  th^  trayelled  into  Italy,  and 
there  seen  Galileo.  After  their  re- 
turn the  earl,  though  detesting 
Hobbes's  religious  views,  had  him  to 
live  in  ease  and  plenty  at  Chatft- 
worth,  where  his  life  was  henceforth 


To  the  strangers  who  visited  at 
the  hall,  Hobbes  paid  his  morning 
visits  as  if  he  had  not  been  living  in 
the  house.  His  spare,  tall  figure, 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  might  be  seen 
walking  early  in  the  gallery,  begin- 
ning his  rounds.  His  face  was  hand- 
some, his  eyes  sharp  and  piercing ; 
a  bright  colour  tinged  his  cheeks; 
his  hiur,  till  a  late  period,  was  black, 
with  a  thick  and  yellowish  mous- 
tache on  his  lip.  His  temper  was 
open  and  confiding;  he  loved  to 
oonununicate  knowledge;  and  must, 
in  fiEict,  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
savant,  of  dangerous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely infidel  opinions.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  remained  so,  in  spite 
of  all  the  perils  of  these  antecham- 
bers in  wmch  youth  and  beauty  loi- 
tered— ^in  spite,  too,  of  his  not  being 
exempt,  as  we  are  told,  from  amorous 
MLings.  Such  was  Hobbes,  who,  by 
Vae  regularity  of  his  hours,  and  by 
the  infinite  care  which  he  took  of 
hdmself,  by  his  twelve-o'clock  din- 
ners, by  his  long  walks,  and  by 
playing  at  hard  ball  after  he  was 
seventy,  preserved  health  till  ninety- 
two.    Those  who  wish  to  study  lus 


plans  lor  health  will  bQ  struck  with 
•  the  similarity  which  those  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe  bear  to  them.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  he 
smoked  a  httle,  and  ate  no  supper: 
nor  can  we  dare  wholly  to  disbelieve 
that  the  author  of  '  The  Leviathan ' 
was  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Such  was  Hobbes.  He  would  have 
been  an  Oxford  Essayist  and  Be- 
viewer  had  he  lived  in  our  times. 
In  his  own,  he  was  reputed  an 
atheist ;  yet  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Bishop  Kennet  that  Hobbes  believed 
in  the  Beformed  Church,  '  but 
thou^t  it  more  reverent  and  pious 
to  bdieve  in  God  than  to  pretend  to 
comprehend  him.' 

For  years  before  his  death  the 
hand  that  wrote  'The  Leviathan' 
was  shaking  wit^  palsy;  yet  it  was 
only  when  told  by  his  physician  at 
the  last  that  no  perfect  cure  could, 
on  account  of  his  great  age,  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  seemed  to  anticipate 
death.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  be 
glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of 
the  world  at.' 

And  here  let  us  pause.  In  enume- 
rating the  descendants  of  William 
Cavendish,  the  gentleman  usher  of 
Wolsey,  we  have  but  to  repeat  the 
same  expressions :  liberahty,  loyalty, 
magnanimity,  are,  as  it  were,  stereo- 
typed in  our  pages  for  the  express 
service  of  this  honoured  race.  Good 
fortune  seems  also  a  term  fitted  for 
this  fiunily,  if  not  made  for  them. 
At  last  there  comes  a  break  in  the 
Williams ;  and  Charles  Cavendish,  a 
cavalier  of  the  finest  qualities,  a 
cousin  of  our  latest  William,  appears 
at  the  court  of  Whitehall.  He  is  the 
king's  godson,  as  handsome  a  youth 
as  ever  trod  a  measure  or  fought  in 
a  field  of  battle.  He  could  do  both 
well;  and  he  was  witty,  loyal,  ho- 
nourable, sensible,  and  valiant  au^c 
angles. 

Young  Charles  Cavendish  rode  in 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  troop  when 
the  king,  to  whom  he  had  offered 
his  services,  was  at  York;  and 
Charles  remarked,  that  those  who 
composed  this  troop  were  so  rich^ 
that  theur  fortunes  put  together 
would  buy  up  all  the  estates  of  Lord 
Essex,  and  of  all  the  officers  in  the 
parliamentarian  army.  Charles  Ca- 
vendish was  a  gallant  youth,  and 
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rooe  quickly  to  be  lieutenantrgeneiaL 
He  had  the  honoiir  of  escorting  Hen- 
rietta Maria  to  Newark.  When,  on 
that  occasion,  he  waited  on  her  ma- 
jeBtj,  the  commanding  officer.  Major 
Take,  asked  the  qneen  for  the  word ; 
'  Gayendish '  was  the  reply ;  and  the 
compliment  was  courteonsly  and  re- 
verently owned. 

Bnt  this  gay  and  eventful  life  was 
soon  closed;  and  Cavendish  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
parliament  troops  under  Cromwell, 
and  died  refosmg  quarter.  'The 
general,'  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Counties  at 
Cambridge,  '  had  been  driven  into  a 
quagmire,  where  my  captain-lieu- 
tenant slew  him  with  a  thrust  under 
the  short  ribs'  (just  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  the  slaying  of  a  bullock !) 
And  so  the  gallant  young  cavalier 
met  his  doom.  The  people  of  New- 
ark, in  spite  of  Cromwell  and  his 
captain-lieutena{it,  or  in  spite  of 
Colonel  Bury,  who,  they  believed, 
did  the  deed  and  was  dear  to  Oliver 
ever  after — ^these  same  loyal  people 
of  Newark  loved  the  fine-spirited, 
handsome  Charles  Cavendish  so  much 
(I  write  it  almost  with  tears),  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  put  that 
young,  noble  corpse  into  the  tomb. 
They  kept  it  above  ground  many 
days,  and  at  length  committed  it  in 
sorrow  to  the  cold  grave.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  their  grief  was 
opened  afresh.  All  had  bea)me  tran- 
quil, and  the  exemplary  mother  of 
the  gallant  Charles  being  d^,  his 
descendants  wished  to  remove  the 
body  to  Derby.  Then  the  grief  of 
the  good  folks  of  Newark  broke  out 
afresh,  as  if  he  had  only  just  been 
dead.  How  had  he  made  himjself  so 
loved?  Waller  wrote  his  epitaph, 
beginning — 

'Here  lies  Charles  Cavendish;  let  the  marble 

stone 
That  hides  bis  onbes  make  his  virtaes  known ; 
Beauty  and  yalour  did  bts  short  life  grace. 
The  grief  and  glory  of  his  noble  race ;' 

and  ending — 

•  Thus  fell  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  brave, 
Strew  bays  and  flowers  upon  his  honoar'd 
grave.' 

Yet  Waller's  epitaph  does  not— we 
fear  to  confess  it— touch  the  heart 


Three  words  of  real  feeling  would 
have  done  it  better. 

Let  us  quit  this  sad  theme,  and 
turn  to  a  gayer  scene.  The  lucky 
star  of  the  Cavendishes  is  in  the 
ascendant:  another  grandson  of  the 
original  William,  Wols^s  gentle- 
man usher,  anotiber  branch  of  this 
great  line,  is  our  theme. 

Plant  yourselves,  readers,  on  Hbe 
ridge  of  a  bleak  hill— a  Derbyshire 
hill— which  commands  avast  extent 
of  view  over  one  of  England's  fiEUiest 
counties.  Youareintheoldterritoiy 
once  possessed  by  those  Peverels— 
the  Peverels  of  the  Peak,  whom  Scott 
has  rendered  so  famihar  to  ub.  Yon 
mass  of  brown  stone,  square  and 
lofty,  and  embattled  with  a  tower  at 
each  angle— that  to  the  north-«ast 
rising  fax  above  the  others,  that  is 
Bolsover.  There  lived  William  de 
Peverel.  The  structure  now  stand- 
ing is  not  his:  the  Peverels  have 
long  since  passed  away  from  their 
stronghold,  the  Peak ;  and  Bol£K>ver 
has  become,  through  Bess  of  Haid- 
wick,  the  possession  of  a  Cavendish. 

Place  vourselves,  in  imagination, 
near  the  building  which,  though  bat 
a  castellated  house,  they  call  Bolso- 
ver Castle.  What  means  that  long 
procession  which  is  winding  up  tiie 
hill?— that  noble  white  horse,  with 
its  graoefol  rider,  with  the  dondi 
hat  and  drooping  feather,  the  peaked 
beard,  the  i>ointed  delicate  mous- 
tache, the  rich  riding  suit,  upon 
which  the  George,  suspended  1^  a 
black  ribbon,  catches  the  morning 
sunbeams,  as  the  cori^ge  turns  to- 
wards the  sunny  east  ? 

What  mean  those  acclamations 
which  burst  forth  from  those  groups 
of  peasants  who  stand  bareheaded 
by  the  wayside?  The  old  walls 
fiuntly  re-echo  the  ciy,  and  'Lonjg 
live  King  Charles!  Long  live  his 
gracious  Majesty  King  Charles  the 
First!'  are  the  sounds  which,  carried 
aloft  in  the  calm  summer  air,  startle 
yon  colony  of  rooks  as  the  procession 
passes  onwards. 

By  either  side  of  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  which  lead  into  tiie  haU  are 
ranged  household  retainers.  On 
those  steps,  bareheaded,  stands  the 
brave,  the  accomplished,  the  loyal 
William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  New- 
castle, of  the  younger  branch  of  oar 
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fbrst  William's  lineage.  Like  all  his 
family,  he  is  a  model  of  courtesy, 
intellectual,  and  even  learned;  yet 
to  all  appearance— and  it  is  a  great 
charm  in  him — ^he  conceals  the  scholar 
in  the  fine  gentleman.  His  countess, 
and  first  mfe,  the  mother  of  a  hope- 
ful half-dozen — three  of  them  sons, 
three  of  them  daughters— stands  be- 
side him.  With  deep  reverence  they 
hail  their  sovereign ;  and  whilst  flags 
are  flying,  the  church  bells  at  Bel- 
sover  are  ringing,  and  as  the  accla- 
mations, louder  and  louder,  become 
mingled  with  the  words,  '  Long  live 
our  gracious  Queen  Henrietta  Maria !' 
the  whole  of  the  procession  comes 
into  sight,  turns,  halts  —  Charles, 
riding  with  inimitable  grace,  salutes 
his  fidthf ul  lieges,  who  have  gathered 
from  the  country  far  and  wide  to 
receive  him ;  whilst  the  delicate  &ce 
of  Henrietta  Maria  peeps  from  out  of 
the  litter  in  which  she  has  made  the 
journey,  and  with  a  wave  of  her  Mr 
hand,  and  with  some  fiEdnt  words,  in 
a  foreign  tone,  she  thanks  the  by- 
standers. 

The  royal  pair  have  travelled 
that  day  only  from  Welbeck,  a  seat 
belonging  to  Lord  Newcastle,  which 
he  has  given  up  for  their  acconmio- 
dation.  They  are  hailed,  as  they 
enter  the  rude  Hall  supported  by 
stone  pillars,  by  the  hearty  accla- 
mations of  the  higher  classes  of 
Lord  Newcastle's  neighbours,  who 
are  invited  to  meet  the  king  at  this 
famous  entertainment  But  tiiere 
was  one  whom  Charles  received,  as 
he  came  bending  forward  in  his 
rude,  imcouth  way,  with  peculiar 
kindness.  Ben  Jonson— honest  Ben, 
— when  all  the  notable  and  lofty 
personages  were  there,  has  his  share 
of  royal  kindness.  He  is  there  to 
conduct  the  masque,  which  his  own 
genius  has  composed — there  to  sug- 
gest and  arrange  the  scenes,  also. 
Happy  Ben!  his  enemy,  Iniquity 
Jones,  is  not  there  to  oppose  and 
T6Z  the  irritable  old  x)oet ;  and  the 
taste  and  &ncy,  which  appear  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  that  rough, 
coarse  exterior,  are  to  have  free  and 
£ur  play  for  once. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the 
king  and  queen  seated  under  a  cloth 
of  state  in  the  only  apartment  de- 
signed for  habitation  on  this  floor: 
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it  is  rude  enough;  with  a  stone 
pillar  in  the  centre,  to  support  a 
stone  loof.  Yet  rich  decorations 
have  concealed  the  nakedness  of  the 
land:  all  is  gorgeously  decorated, 
and  music  and  poetry  make  up  for 
every  deficiency  in  the  mansion. 
Yet,  above  stairs,  the  rooms  are 
small;  the  stairs  and  ceiling  of 
stone — cold,  gray  stone— and  the 
floors  of  plaster.  Our  ancestors 
had,  nevertheless,  a  way  of  dressing 
up  everything  for  the  moment,  and 
of  hidmg  every  defect  '  Hang 
arras  here :'  '  Nail  up  there  cloth 
of  gold  tissue :'  '  Set  the  cresset- 
bearers  in  each  dark  comer :'  '  Let 
arches  of  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 
the  red  rose,  and  the  white  lily  cover 
yon  rude  abutment :'  '  Fill  up  yonder 
comer  with  a  pennon  or  two.'  So 
can  we  fancy  Ben,  at  once  poet  and 
stage-manager,  saying  to  the  scared 
servants,  at  whom  he  swore— for 
Ben  was  no  saint — in  round  oaths. 
Then  in  the  pageant,  what  rank, 
what  beauty,  what  grace,  and  cul- 
ture were  displayed !  It  is  said  that 
in  our  own  pure  Court  nothing  but 
intelligence  will  prosper  now-a-days ; 
and  that,  to  be  appreciated,  you  must 
be  appreciable.  So  was  it  then, 
when  every  taste  of  the  king's  was 
refined,  and  when  to  enter  into  these 
tastes  was  imperative  for  courtly 
success.  So  we  may  conceive  the 
happy  turns  of  the  poet's  wit; 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  actors;  the 
delicious  music  of  Lawes  and 
Laniere;  the  perfection  of  actors 
and  actresses  to  have  enlivened 
the  afternoon,  and  to  have  been  the 
theme  of  the  banquet  Alas!  this 
grand  entertainment  cost  fifteen 
thousand  pounds;  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  subsequent  embarrass- 
ments to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

His  great  possessions,  amounting^ 
to  an  income  of  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds  yearly,  had  partly  descended 
to  him  from  his  grandmother,  tho 
wicked  E.  S.,  who  had  bequeathetl 
to  Newcastle's  fother,  her  younger 
son,  what  she  had  crimp^  from  Sir 
William  St  Loo's  property ;  and,  like 
much  wealth  got  in  that  manner,  it 
soon  made  to  itself  wings  to  fly  away. 

Noble,  as  well  as  lavish,  was  the 
nature  of  him  who  thus  magnifi- 
cently received  Charles  I. ;  and  that 
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was  distingnifihed  aa  a  wit,  a  scholar, 
a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman,— Wil- 
liam, first  Duke  of  Devonshire.  His 
own  political  career  was  summed 
up  in  his  own  words,  inscribed  by 
his  own  desire,  on  his  monument,  in 
Latin :  and  thus  rendered, — 

'  WiUUm,  Dnke  of  DeTonshlre, 
Of  good  princes  the  faitbftil  subject, 
An  enemy  to  and  hated  by  tyrants.' 

The  mingled  race  of  Bussell  and 
Cavendish  owned,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, another  augmentation  of 
honour  and  worth  in  the  alliance 
with  the  Spencers.  Faulty— per- 
haps frail— out  with  a  heart  natu- 
rally fall  of  benevolence,  the  beau- 
idfal  Duchess  Georgiana  come  into 
the  country  of  the  Peak  to  enthral 
all  hearts.  She  appeared  at  a 
county  ball  at  Derby,  and  brought 
wide  mouths  into  &shion;  for  her 
laugh  was  so  joyous,  her  teeth  so 
perfect,  that  that  defect  in  her  face 
was  converted  into  a  beauiy.  She 
was  the  darling  of  those  stalwart, 
but  somewhat  rough  natures  who 
vegetated  in  the  vales  through 
which  the  Derwent  flows,— an  un- 
compromising, honest  tribe — those 
same  squires  and  yeomen. 

But  there  was  one  whom  they 
loved  better  still,  and  who  seemed 
to  unite  in  his  character  all  the 
kindest  qualities  of  his  race— the  last 
duke.  So  princely,  yet  so  humble ; 
80  lavish,  yet  so  b^eficent ;  such  a 
model  of  a  gentleman,  yet  valuing 
even  the  poorest  individual  for  his 
sterling  worth; — he  will  never  be 
forgotten.  In  his  day,  Chatsworth, 
which  had  always  been  famed  for  its 
illustrious  and  gifted  guests,  was 
the  very  home  of  the  Muses.  All 
that  was   most   famous   clustered 


round  the  fine  mantelpiece  in  the 
dining-room,  by  the  younger  West- 
maoott — with  that  figure  of  Winter 
(is  it  not  ?)  at  one  side.  All  that  waa 
graceful  and  beautiful  was  collected 
in  that  long  gallery,  one  end  of 
which  is  hung  with  dietches  by 
the  best  masters.  Yet,  if  a  friend 
were  sick,  the  duke  would  leave  the 
great  and  gay  assemblage,  overpow- 
ered by  emotion,  and  rush  to  the 
bedside  even  of  a  distant  sufferer.  So 
considerate,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  an  old  servant,  an  aged  female, 
come  out  in  the  rain  to  open  the 
gate  into  the  park  for  bun,  but 
built  a  covered  passage  from  lus 
house  to  the  road.  Yet,  in  his  own 
habits  so  simple,  in  his  tastes  so 
humble,  that,  in  all  the  splendour 
of  Chatsworth,  he  slept  in  a  tent- 
bed— the  resting-place  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to 
replenish  it,  and  a  new  one,  of  the 
same  structure,  was  sent  down  from 
GilloVs  with  ftimiture  of  white 
satin,  he  said  it  was  too  fine  for 
him,  and  begged  it  might  be  put 
aside. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  his 
kind  acts— his  gentle  consideration 
for  others.  These  are  not  qualities 
common  to  the  great  and  prosperous ; 
but  they  were  in  successive  gene- 
rations the  great  adornments  of 
'  the  Ca'ndish  line,'  as  Hobbes  has 
it  in  his  '  Wonders  of  the  Peak.' 
This  is  the  character  which  Hobbes 
gives  of  his  pupil,  the  second  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  unappropriate  to  the 
late  duke : — 

'  Of  sn  lllnstrionfi  line  the  noble  hefr. 
Him  Devon  title  gives,  and  Derby  care ; 
Of  Judgment  piercing,  firm  and  constant  mind, 
Gonrteons  to  all,  to  those  around  him  kind. 
Free,  not  profose,  yet  often  be  nnbendt.' 
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Fyon  take '  Johnson's  Diotionary ' 
and  look  out  the  word  'bop/ 
yon  will  find  it  first  described  as  a 
verb  neater  [hoppan,  Saxon ;  happen, 
Dutch],  'to  jump,  to  skip  lightly;' 
an  act,  by  the  way,  which  the  great 
lexicographer  himself  (who  carried 
as  much  weight  in  his  time  as  his 
dictionary  does  in  our  own)  rarely 
performed.  Further  on  we  find 
"  hop '  as  a  noun  substantive — 

'  I.  A  jump,  a  light  leap. 

'  2.  A  jump  on  one  leg. 

'  3.  A  place  where  meaner  people 
dance.' 

With  reference  to  this  last  defini- 
tion I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  hop 
I  am  about  to  describe  is  of  a  veiy 
respectable  character.  The  truth  is 
-that  this  word,  in  common  with 
many  others,  has  altered  its  signifi- 
cation since  Johnson's  time.  The 
Adjectives '  awful,'  'jolly,' '  stunning,' 
for  instance,  have  a  much  wider 
meaning  now  than  formerly.  A  cer- 
tain order  of  slang  has  become 
feshionable  of  late ;  certain  gramma- 
tical solecisms  are  not  only  tolerated 
bat  even  affected  in  quarters  where 
■thct  purity  of  the  *  Queen's  English ' 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
held  most  dearly.  I  happened  to 
sit  in  an  opera-stall  one  evening 
immediately  behind  two  ladies  who 
move  in  tihat  sphere  of  life  com- 
monly known  as  the  beau  monde, 
-and  whose  names  I  have  often  read 
in  the  '  Morning  Post.'  I  confess  I 
was  both  surprised  and  amused  at 
the  freedom  of  their  manners.  One 
of  them,  who  was  decdhtee  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  carried  a  glass  in 
her  eye  with  a  most  gentlemanlike 
air,  and  stared  about  the  house  with 
the  greatest  composure,  passing  com- 
ments on  such  of  the  audience  whom 
she  recognized  in  a  pretty  loud  tone 
•of  voice,  and  occasionally  varying 
her  remarks  by  humming  an  air 
;from  tiie  opera. 

'  I  say,  my  dear,'  said  this  elegant 
dame  to  her  companion, '  seen  lAdy 
Jane  to-night  ?  There  she  is  in  the 
^^rond  tier.  Don't  she  look  nice? 
Tra-lala-la,  tralala-tralala,  la-la,  &c. 
By-the-way,  where's  Dick?  (her 
tiusband,  who  had  disappeared  dur- 


ing the  whole  of  the  third    act^. 

Oh  I  up  there  is  he  in  Mrs.  G s 

box?  Didn't  know  he  knew  her. 
Tarala,  tarala,  tara-la,  la-la.  That's 
a  pooty  little  air;  Fatti's  last  song  I 
mean.  Oh!  I  say,  do  look  at  Lady 
Jane,  ain't  she  just  lovely  this  even- 
ing? &c.  <&c.' 

I  merely  mention  these  fragment- 
ary remarks,  which  reached  my  ear 
by  simple  accident,  to  show  that 
the  language  used  by  women  of 
fashion  is  not  always  distinguished 
by  the  severity  of  its  style.  In- 
deed I  do  know  ladies  who  have 
spoken  of  a  successful  scheme  as^a 
'  stunning  plant,'  and  have  even  gone 
so  fEir  as  to  invite  me  to  their  houses 
for  a  '  fEunily  feed '  and  '  blow  out' 
Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  object  to  use  the 
word  '  hop '  in  a  more  dignified  sense 
than  the  author  of  'Basselas.'  If 
anything  could  give  it  ton  in  polite 
circles  it  would  be  its  association 
with  Harley  Street.  That  thorough- 
fare is  one  of  the  most  respectable  in 
this  metropolis.  Did  you  ever  walk 
down  its  extreme  length,  from  Re- 
gent's Park  to  Cavendish  Square, 
and  remark  a  single  fact  or  feature 
in  connection  with  it  that  was  not 
consistent  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  single 
soul  who  lived  there  and  was  not 
eminently  respectable?  Look  down, 
I  say,  this  long-drawn  vista  of  dun- 
coloured  brick  and  area  railings  and 
confess  that  there  is  dignity  in  its 
very  dullness.  The  walls  are  un- 
adorned with  vulgar  stucco,  but  are 
half  as  thick  again  as  those  of  Ty- 
bumia.  The  doorsteps  are  broad 
and  ample,  the  iron-work  about  the 
entrances  is  of  the  Georgian  era,  the 
lamps  above  the  door-heads  are  en- 
closed in  roomy  closets.  There  is 
an  air  of  sound  citizenship  and  quiet 
competence  about  the  place  which 
is  imdeniable.  It  does  not  boast 
such  aristocratic  denizens  as  May- 
fedr ;  it  may  not  possess  the  wealth  of 
Belgravia;  but  it  represents  a  good 
old  honest  phase  of  London  society 
Sana  peur  et  saris  reproche.  Duns 
seldom  linger  at  those  hospitable 
thresholds;  the  demi-moTide  is  ba- 
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nished  from  its  precincts.  Members 
of  the  bar  with  rising  practice,  phy- 
sicians who  have  already  mode  a 
name,  prosperous  city  men  with 
capacious  waistcoats,  portly  directors 
of  old-established  banks,  and  influ- 
ential heads  of  flourishing  concerns, 
would  seem  at  a  coup  (Toeil  to  be  the 
principal  householders  of  this  £&- 
Youxed  locality. 

Among  the  few  houses  at  which  I 
haye  the  honour  to  yisit  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Higham  Ferrers,  who  resides 
here  wiQi  her  lovely  and  accom- 
pli^ed  daughters  (two  of  whom 
may  be  seen  on  horseback  in  blue 
riding-habits  cantering  up  the  Eow^ 
attended  by  a  trustworthy  but  ple- 
thoric menial,  any  morning  in  the 
season,  weather  permitting,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  one).  If 
you  put  it  to  me  point-blank  whether 
there  is  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Higham 
Ferrars,  I  am  bound  to  answer  in 
the  afi^rmative.  I  have  seen  him 
aad  shaken  hands  with  him  in  his 
own  house.  Indeed  he  is  always 
willing  and  happy  to  perform  that 
ceremony  with  any  of  his  wife's 
guests ;  but  the  fact  is  they  are  her 
guests,  not  his.  She  invites  them,  wel- 
comes them,  provides  amusements 
for  them,  introduces  them,  wishes 
them  good-night  (or  momiug,  as  the 
case  may  be);  and  I  mean  to  say 
that  any  lady  who  undertakes  those 
onerous  duties  deserves  all  the  credit 
which  a  hospitable  hostess  can  claim. 
As  for  the  mere  fioxit  of  paying  for 
these  entertainments,  of  course 
Ferrars  does  that;  but 'beyond  this 
trivial  consideration  he  can  be 
scarcely  said  to  have  any  concern  in 
them  at  alL  A  bare  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  would  All  him  with  xm- 
eafiiness.  We  all  have  our  separate 
pursuits  and  calling  in  this  life. 
Some  men  are  destined  to  occupy 
the  Bench  with  credit,  others  are 
seen  to  more  advantage  on  the  rout- 
seats  of  society.  Mr.  Ferrars  had 
followed  the  legal  profession  with 
success,  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  he 
feds  ill  at  ease  in  a  ball-room.  So 
when  I  had  jumped  out  of  my  cab 
at  No.  999  in  Harley  Street,  when  I 
had  entered  the  front  door,  which 
was  flung  open  very  wide  before  the 
last  echo  of  my  polysyllabic  knock 
had  died  away ;  when  the  powdered 


janitor,  assisted  by  a  page,  had  ad- 
mitted me  and  handed  me  over  to 
another  retainer,  who  immediately 
relieved  me  of  my  coat  and  intro- 
duced me  to  a  third,  who  inquired 
whether  I  would  take  any  'tea  or 
coffee,  sir?'  and  upon  my  dediniog 
those  luxuries  immediately  intrusted 
me  to  a  fourth,  who  walked  before 
me  with  prodigious  calves,  and,  after 
inquiring  my  name,  oonmxunicated 
that  important  intelligence  to  an- 
other gentleman,  of  still  greater  gaa- 
terocnemial  development/  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  who,  not  catching  my 
real  name,with  that  ready  wit  peculiar 
to  his  race,  invented  there  and  then 
and  announced  me  by  another  forth- 
with; when,  I  say,  I  had  passed 
through  this  awful  ordeal  and  found 
myself  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
it  was  Mrs.  Higham  Ferrars  her- 
self who  welcomed  me  at  that 
portal,  commented  on  the  state  of 
Ihe  weather,  fanned  herself,  in- 
quired after  my  relations,  fianned 
herself  again,  and  finally  allowed 
me  to  pass  on.  It  was  Mrs.  H.  F. 
who  repeated  this  ceremony  to  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  guests  for,  I 
think,  the  third  time  that  season. 
Why  will  people  ask  so  majoy  friends 
to  their  houses  at  once?  Every^one 
dislikes  a  crowd— torn  dresses,  rum- 
pled coats,  heat  and  flushed  faces. 
Of  what  avail  are  Dr.  Eeid's  theories 
on  ventilation?  What  is  the  use  of 
our  reading  about  the  unfortunate 
victims  at  Calcutta  in  1756?  We 
make  Black  Holes  of  our  own  draw- 
ing-rooms, coop  up  our  victims  In 
a  vitiated  atmosphere  for  some 
three  hours  together,  or  s^dd  them 
out  to  sit  on  tibe  stairs,  where  they 
encounter  the  first  of  those  three 
draughts  mentioned  in  the  fiunous 
catarrhal  enigma,  and  may  congra- 
tulate themselves  if  they  get  rid  of 
their  colds  by  employing  tiie  other 
two.  It  is  edl  very  well  for  Comet 
Dimpler,  ensconced  with  Miss  Pet- 
wortii  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
conservatory.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
half  an  hour  (in  fact  I  may  as  well 
say  it  was  thir^-five  minutes  by  my 
watch)  could  be  spent  very  plea- 
santiy  there  in  such  company,  espe- 
cially when  a  large  and  thickly- 
foliated  laurestina  shrub  conce ; 

but  there lam  not  going  to  talk 
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of  what  does  not  conoem  me.  All  I 
mean  is  that  we  are  not  all  of  ns  bo 
fortunate  on  these  occasions,  and  to 
sit  down  on  the  remaiDS  of  a  huge 
strawherry-cream  ice,  left  by  some 
indiscreet  charmer  three  steps  up 
from  the  drawing-room  landing,  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  young  man  who  pays  his 
tailor^s  biUs  with  punctualily. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  When  I 
entered  the  salon  devoted  to  the 
mazy  dance  (rendered  doubly  mazy 
by  the  number  of  guests  who  were 
participating  in  that  amusement),  I 
did  what  I  believe  most  gentlemen 
do  under  the  same  circumstances,  I 
stood  as  fat  up  against  the  wall  asl 
possibly  could,  and  tried  to  look  very 
indifferent  to  everythiug  that  was 
going  on.  That  I  believe  is  the 
correct  deportment  to  assume  in  the 
society  of  strangers,  and  as  none  of 
my  acquaintance  happened  to  be 
near  me  at  the  moment,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  succeeded  remarkably 
well.  It  certainly  did  in  the  case  of 
the  Hon.  Wotton  Bassett  (of  the 
Foreign  Office),  who  was  acting  in 
precisely  the  same  way  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room.  But  then 
Basset  has  an  eye-glass,  and  that  is 
a  tremendous  advantage  to  any  man. 
The  more  I  see  of  eye-glasses  the 
more  convinced  I  am  of  the  extra- 
ordinary service  which  they  render 
in  the  cause  of  swelldom.  You  can 
do  anything  with  them,  and  what  is 
of  much  more  importance,  you  can 
fid  do  anything  with  them.  They 
give  a  man  a  social  status  and  an 
air  of  nonchalance  which  you  cannot 
afifect  if  you  depend  on  your  natiural 
eyesight  The  best  feature  in  their 
use  is  that  they  cannot  be  adopted 
by  everybody.  No  one,  socially 
speaking,  wants  an  eye-glass  till  he 
is  of  age ;  and  it  would  require  some 
effrontery  to  start  one  then  and  en- 
dure the  chaff  of  one's  friends,  who 
know  very  well  that  in  your  early 
youth  you  required  no  such  assist- 
ance. Besides,  a  concave  lens  would 
be  absolutely  blinding ;  and  though 
they  do  say  that  plain  glasses  suit- 
able to  any  sight  are  sold,  fancy  the 
fearful  ignominy  you  would  endure 
if  the  ruse  were  discovered.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  near-sighted  men  are 
to  be  envied  on  this  score,  and  possess 


the  additional  advantage  of  being 
able  to  cut  those  acquaintances 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  keep  up, 
without  the  sb'ghtest  odium.  Thus, 
on  being  reminded  that  he  had 
passed  his  old  schoolfellow  (Mr. 
Cadworthy)  the  other  day  in  Pall 
Mall  without  a  recognition  (Mr.  C, 
you  must  know,  frequently  omits  the 
eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
dresses,  it  must  be  confessed,  out- 
rageously), Wotton  Bassett  smiles 
affably  and  says,  'Did  I  now?  'pon 
word — vewy  sowwy — but  what's  a 
fellah  to  do  you  see  ?  Tm  as  blind 
as  a  beetle  1' 

The  Honourable  W.  B.  has  only 
just  looked  in  for  half  an  hour 
after  dining  with  some  fellahs  at 
the  Carlton,  and  on  his  road  to 
Lady  Cmshingham's  drum.  So  we 
shall  see  very  little  of  him  to-night, 
but  that  very  little,  to  adopt  a 
&miliar  phrase,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  go  a  long  way. 

Just  as  I  have  mentally  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  up  trips  Miss 
Higham  Ferrars,  dressed  magnifi- 
cently in  white  silk  and  coiffee  a 
ravir  (if  that  is  not  the  correct  ex- 
pression, I  beg  the  ladies  will  ex- 
cuse it,  but  ignorant  as  I  am  of 
French,  I  know  that  of  course  our 
own  language  can  never  adequately 
describe  the  beauties  of  their  toilette), 
up  trips  Miss  Higham  Ferrars,  I 
say,  and  with  many  courteous  smiles 
and  greetings,  begs  to  inquire 
whether  I  have  a  partner  for  the 
next  dance  (Lancers).  I  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  a  hope  that  she 
will  give  me  the  pleasiire,  &c.  She 
shakes  her  head  m  a  very  bewitch- 
ing manner,  and  pointing  to  a  long 
list  of  names  upon  her  tablet,  leads 
me  forthwith  to  an  angel  in  white 
muslin.  Miss .  Isn't  it  a  won- 
derful fact  in  connection  with  ball- 
room introductions,  that  the  most 
important  word  in  the  formula  em- 
ployed, viz.,  the  name  of  the '  parties' 
introduced,  should  be  heard  the 
least  distinctly  ?  To  this  moment  I 
have  not  the  wildest  notion  who 
my  first  partner  was.  I  only  danced 
with  her  once,  and  finding  that  she 
did  not  make  herself  particularly 
agreeable,  I  did  not  care  to  repeat 
the  experiment;    but  her  name  I 
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never  ascertained.  Of  conrse  erery 
one  has  his  own  theories  about  the 
nature  of  introductions—abont  what 
is  proper  to  say  and  not  to  say  on 
these  occasions.  Captain  Eattler, 
for  instance,  plunges  at  once  in 
inedias  res, 

'  Pleaahaw  —  next  polkaw  —  en- 
gaged? deaw  me!  distressed  be- 
yond meashaw ;  next  yalse,  then — 
tbaok  you.  Warm  weathaw,  isn't 
it?  Been  lately  to  the  operaw?* 
and  so  on,  becoming  in  less  than 
five  minutes  on  as  good  terms  with 
his  partner  as  he  always  is  with 
himself,  and  joining  her  in  a  con- 
versation of  the  most  intensely  im- 
liedle  nature  concerning  nothing  at 
all. 

Young  Shyley,  on  the  contrary, 
who  has  not  been  long  in  town,  who 
was  brought  up  at  a  proprietary 
college,  and  has  not  acquired  the 
Mvoirfaire  which  our  public  schools 
and  universities  are  said  to  impart 
to  British  youth— Young  Shyley, 
as  you  must  perceive,  goes  through 
the  ceremony  very  much  in  lie 
same  manner  as  if  he  were  paying 
a  visit  to  his  dentist's.  There  site 
Miss  Coldbrook,  the  object  of  his 
silent  admiration,  half  the  evening. 
He  is  dying  to  be  presented.  At 
length  the  happy  moment  arrives. 
The  mediating  angel  steps  between 
them — pulls  down  the  awftil  barrier 
which  decorum  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
have  hitherto  interposed.  '  Miss 
Coldbrook,  allow  me,  &c.  &c.  to 
Mr.  Shyley.'  Mr.  Shyley  bows- 
Miss  Coldbrook  bows.  So  far  so 
good,  but— aprcs  /  what  is  to  be 
done  next  ?  Who  is  to  speak  first, 
and  on  what  subject?  You  see 
there  is'  the  whole  world  before 
them,  and  neither  knows  what  the 
other's  opinion  may  be  on  any  mor- 
tal subject  It  is,  we  must  confess, 
an  awkward  predicament  for  both. 
The  unhappy  youth  gives  a  diffi- 
dent little  cough,  gete  very  pink, 
and  pretends  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  in  buttoning  his  glove. 
The  lady,  who  evidently  expecte 
him  to  say  something,  also  looks 
somewhat  conAised,  and  begins  to 
play  with  her  fan.  At  last  Mr. 
Shyley,  who  wante  to  waltz,  but  is 
4i&aid  she  will  only  dance  quadrilles, 
begins — 


'  I  don't  know  whether ' 

Miss  G,  (who  only  heanng  the  last 
word,  naturally  imagines  that  hs  is 
re/erring  to  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
sicut  est  mo8\  '  No,  I  think,  rather 
hot' 

Mr,  8,  (who,  distracted  by  tJie  haa 
of  conversation  aU  round,  mistakes  the 
nature  <f  her  remly).  '  I'm  sorry  for 
that' 

Miss  C.  (stiffly.)  '  I  beg  your  par- 
don?' 

Mr,  8.  '  I  say  I'm  sorry  you  won't 
dance.' 

Miss  0,  (Still  more  stiffly,)  '  I  was 
not  aware  that  you  asked  me.' 

Mr,  8,  *  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  was 
going  to  do  so,  but  I— I  thought 
you  said  you  would  rather  not'' 

Miss  C,  (who  begins  to  look  on  him 
as  a  lunatic.)  '  Oh  na  I  meiely 
observed  that ' 

Mr,  8,  *  Then  perhaps  I  may 
v-venture  to  hope— that  is  to  ask 
whether  I — I  mean,  will*  you  &voux 
me  with  the  next  gcdop?* 

Miss  C.  ( Wishing  to  avoid  such  a 
partner.)    *  Thank   you ;    I'm    en- 


Ir,  8,  'Oh!'  (Not  knowing  exacdy 
what  to  say  next,  bows  and  exit.) 

Miss  a,  (8otto  voce.)  '  Stapid 
fellow!' 

Now  whose  &ult  was  this  little 
misunderstanding?  Shyley  is  a 
capital  fellow,  with  plenty  of  oon- 
versation,  when  you  draw  him  out 
He  has  more  vovs  at  five-and-twenty 
than  Captain  Rattler  will  acquire 
all  his  life— but  theyouthftd  civilian 
is  nervous,  diffident  of  his  abilities, 
fancies  whatever  he  says  is  going 
to  be  criticised.  There  may  be,  too, 
a  touch  of  pardonable  vanity  in  bis 
composition.  He  won't  coiulesoend 
to  the  commonplace  emptiness  of 
small  talk.  He  won't  chatter  about 
nothings.  He  won't  affect  the  haw 
haw  conventionalities  of  life.  More- 
over, he  is  sensitive  to  a  fe^ult ;  draws 
back  his  moral  antennseata  brusque 
answer;  and  to  adopt  a  familiar 
metaphor,  is  so  afraid  of  putting  bis 
foot  in  it  that  he  wiU  not  step  for- 
ward at  all.  Our  military  fnend, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  half  tiiie 
brains,  has  twice  the  confidence  of 
poor  Shyley.  He  has  no  fear  of 
making  a  faux  pas,  but  marches 
on  gallantly  as  becomes  his  pro- 
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fession.  No  need  to  taunt  him  with 
'fyel  a  soldier  and  afeard.'  He 
wonld  talk  to  Lady  Macbeth  her- 
self with  the  greatest  composure^ 
and  on  any  subject  Politics,  art, 
literatore,  science,  broach  what 
topic  yon  will,  he  will  enter  on  it 
«h8  familiarly  as  possible.  Of  course 
he  makes  mistakes  now  and  then, 
as,  for  instance,  when  Miss  Blew- 
stock  asked  him  how  he  liked  th^ 
'  Stones  of  Venice,'  on  which  occa- 
sion I  heard  him  say  that  he  couldn't 
get  farther  than  the  first  yolume, 
as  he  found  noyel-ieading  such  a 
haw;  and  he  is  reported  to  haye 
called  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  great 
metaphysician;  but  these,  I  admit, 
«re  exceptional  cases,  and  as  a  rule, 
I  must  confess  that  his  conyersa- 
tion,  though  not  oyer  biilliant,  is 
well  sustained. 

Miss  Coldbrook  is  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who  looks  upon  reti- 
cence 88  a  mark  of  gentility.  The 
guidiog  principle  of  her  life  appears 
to  be  not  only  nU  admirari,  but  nil 
-dicere  too.  Her  education  haying 
been  unfortunately  restricted  to  the 
ettainment  of  certain  accomplish- 
ments, she  wisely  Umits  her  remarks 
to  monosyllables,  but  manages  to 
make  them  signify  a  great  deal. 
Her 'Yes?'  is  always  interrogatiye, 
encouraging  you  to  further  obser- 
yations.  Her  '  No !'  rather  indicates 
surprise,  and  may  betoken  either 
the  extreme  freshness  of  her  yirgin 
mind,  or  a  hidden  yein  of  satire 
which  she  is  too  lady-like  to  reyeal. 
She  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
^  superior  person,'  and  so  she  may 
be  for  what  I  know,  but  unluckily 
I  haye  neyer  been  able  to  disooycr 
it.  Will  any  of  my  readers  oblige 
me  by  defining  a  superior  person? 
Superior  to  what?  or  to  whom? 
Need  their  comparatiye  Excellencies 
be  necessarily  disagreeable?  (most 
of  the  superior  people  I  haye  met 
haye  been  exoessiyely  so.)  Again, 
^ho  are  the  inferior  indiyiduals, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  other  de- 
^^rees  of  comparison  ? 

Turn  back  to  your  Latin  gram- 
mar— '  Superus,  superior,  summus, 
in/erus,  inferior,  infimus,'  You 
«ee  eyen  the  superior  people  are  not 
^uite  at  the  top  of  the  tree;  there 
is  another  rank  aboye  them.     As 


for  the  poor  infamous— faxi^  \  why 
am  I  joking?  Comparisons  are 
odious  tilings,  and  this,  by-the-way, 
is  the  yeiy  appellation  applied  by 
Miss  Coldbrook  to  ladies  who  are 
•unfortunate  enough  to  offend  her. 

A  piano,  a  French  horn,  a  flute, 
and  yiohn,  formed  the 'modest  but 
efficient  orchestra  of  our  entertain- 
ment The  order  of  the  eyening 
was  as  follows:— quadrille,  yalse, 
polka,  galop,  quadrille,  y^se,  re- 
dowa,  lancers,  &c.,  da  capo,  except 
the  polka,  which  found  so  few  sup- 
porters at  first  that  it  was  not  re- 
peated. To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  dsmce,  and  how  it  eyer 
could  haye  come  into  yogue  is  a 
maryel.  Does  any  young  gentle- 
man call  to  mind  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country?  (of  course  it 
is  beyond  the  ladies'  recollection) 
the  elaborate  pirouetting,  hand  in 
hand,  vis  a  vis,  dos  a  dos,  toe-and- 
heel  business  which  characterised 
its  original  performance?  Any 
couple  who  should  now  go  through 
those  elaborate  figures  would  be 
put  down  as  reciprocally  insane. 
The  dance  of  St.  Vitus  itself  would 
hardly  be  looked  upon  with  more 
horror.  Eyen  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements  of  two  slides  and  a  hop, 
it  is  open  to  objection.  Why  hop 
at  all,  m  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  ?  Dancing  should  be  an  easy 
gliding  motion  or  a  downright 
spring  from  the  ground  (which  of  , 
course  would  neyer  be  tolerated  in  ' 
decent  society).  But  this  capering 
on  one  leg  is  detestable.  When 
Mdlle.  Coryphee  comes  down  to  the 
footlights,  and  supported  by  M. 
Glisseur,  balances  herself  on  one  toe 
and  points  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  the  grand  tier,  the  yenerable 
gentlemen  in  the  stage  box  may 
applaud,  but  I  can  hiss  with  equal 
gusto  from  the  pit  Wonderful? 
yes;  difficult?  yes;  but  graceful? 
no,  no,  NO !  It  is  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdity—a  gross  imposition  to  call 
this  ballet-</anciny.  It  is  not  danc- 
ing; it  is  cruel  posturing,  scarcely 
less  ugly  than  those  which  £uiatictd 
fakeers,  or  deryishes,  or  ministers 
of  Juggernaut  perform.  They  say 
the  poor  girl's  feet  are  horribly  de^ 
formed  in  consequence  —  clubbed 
together  at  the  toes  from  this  un- 
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Bataral  exertion.  Down  with  the 
monstrosity!  let  the  figurantes  at 
least  eband  well  on  the  stage  if  they 
can  take  no  other  position  in  so- 
ciety. 

Such  was  the  drift  of  my  remarks 
to  Mrs.  Trippingham,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleAfiure  of  walking  through 
the  ^rd  quadrille.  After  all,  there 
is  nothing  like «<^tfare  dances.  Instead 
of  madly  reeling  ronnd  the  room, 
hot  and  breathless,  giddy  as  to  the 
head,  and  limp  as  to  the  shirt  collar, 
you  may  enjoy  a  little  quiet  «onver- 
sation  in  a  quadrille,  and  yet  expe- 
rience that  sort  of  undefinable  plea- 
sure which  one  derives  from  seeing 
graceful  women  move  iu  time  to 
music.  There  is  one  particular 
figure  in  the  Lancers— goodness 
knows  what  they  call  it— where 
four  nymphs  approach  to  a  common 
centre,  stand  still  for  an  instant,  and 
then  droop  into  a  long,  low,  and 
stately  curtsey,  their  flounces  and 
finery  minghng  into  a  sort  of  gauzy 
maelstrom  all  round.  How  they  do 
it  I  don't  know,  but  this  obeisance 
is,  to  my  mind,  always  a  most  charm- 
ing spectacle. 

'That  is  because  it  looks  like 
an  act  of  humility,'  cries  Mrs.  T., 
who  can  be  very  seyere  when  she 
pleases.  '  Of  course  it  is  good  fun 
for  you  men  to  stand  up  as  the  lords 
of  creation,  and  see  us  crouching 
before  you— that's  what  you  all  like 
—as  I  was  saying  to  ^ed  the  other 
day,  he  always ' 

Here  the  little  lady  stopped,  con- 
fused. I  never  heard  the  rest  of  that 
connubial  secret.  Perhaps  I  may 
guess  its  import  Did  she  mean  that 
her  worthy  and  excellent  husband 
liked  to  have  his  own  way  ?  Quite 
right,  Mr.  T.,  that  is  the  plan  / 
mean  to  adopt  when  I  enter  the  mar- 
ried state.  And  you,  my  fair  and 
amiable  partner^  find  that  your  hap- 
piness is  best  secured  by  yielding  to 
him.  Was  this  what  you  meant  to 
say  with  reference  to  that  low  curt- 
sey ?  Ah !  Mrs.  T.,  you  are  not  the 
first  woman  who  has  stooped  to 
conquer! 

Did  any  one  ever  get  through  the 
Lancers  without  a  mistake?  Has 
mortal  man  ever  been  able  to  master 
the  mysteries  of  that  intricate  cere- 
monial?    What  a  profound  com- 


plexity of  evolutions  it  presents  to 
the  uninitiated!  First  one  has  to 
charge  forward  and  then  retreat 
through  dense  masses  of  crinoline : 
then  every  man  is  suddenly  called 
upon  to  set  to  his  neighbour's  nart- 
ner^t.  e.  dodge  about  right  ana  left 
as  people  do  who  encounter  each 
other  in  the  street  and  vainly  en- 
deavour to  proceed  in  opposite 
directions.  Then  the  preposterous 
rite  of '  visiting '  is  performed,  which 
means  that  we  are  to  bow  to  two 
couples  and  to  charge  against  a 
third.  But  a  still  more  awful  ordeal 
ensues  when  I  voluntarily  isolate 
myself,  and  in  the  presence  of  seven 
(male  and  female)  compenionB  of 
our  '  set '  assert  my  dignity  as  cava- 
lier seul  Perhaps  this  may  alto- 
gether be  considered  as  the  most 
trying  position  in  which  a '  dancing 
man '  can  find  himself.  What  is  the 
proper  thing  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  ?  They  say  there  is 
but  one  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous;  but  in  this  case 
the  more  steps  you  take,  the  more 
ridiculous  you  become.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  one  somehow  instinct- 
ively grows  serious  under  the  trial 
I  don't  know  anything,  short  of  a 
funeral,  which  is  more  depressing. 

You  never  saw  a  man  smile  who 
was  executing  this  figure ;  he  is  sure 
to  be  a  prey  to  the  inteni^t  melan- 
choly ;  he  pulls  down  bis  waistcoat, 
he  examines  his  sleeve-links,  he 
plays  with  his  watoh-choin,  or 
stretohes  out  his  anns  like  pump- 
handles,  or  hopelessly  shrugs  lus 
shoulders.  He  may  try  to  look  at 
ease,  but  he  is  not:  ne  may  try 
to  appear  indifferent,  but  he  is  not; 
he  is  going  through  a  solemn  duty, 
and  deserves  our  respect  for  his 
heroism. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  an  Oriental 
magnate,  who,  on  sedng  an  Englii^ 
ball  for  ihe  first  time,  expressed  his 
surprise  to  find  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dancing  to  amuse  themselves.  '  in 
our  country,'  he  added, '  we  get  all 
this  sort  of  thing  done  for  us'  To 
my  mind  that  was  a  sign  of  national 
degeneracy,  but  since  the  world 
began,  the  world  has  danced,  or 
looked  on  at  dancing  with  delight 
The  Greeks  capered  before  their 
battles;  the  Bomans at  tiieir  feasts; 
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the  Egyptians  danced  religiously — 
and  profanely^  too,  sometimes.  I 
remember  an  old  fresco  representing 
Herodias  engaged  in  that  amnsement. 
The  yonng  lady  was  performing  a 
snmmersa^t,  while  her  relations 
looked  on  approyingly.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  most  fashionable  pas  of 
the  day,  which  her  mother  had  in- 
sisted she  should  acquire.  It  is 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago 
since  the  good  people  of  Crete  began 
jigging  to  their  cymbals.  They  first 
taught  hmuaniiy  to  dance  in  time. 
The  Pyrrhic  measure,  by-the-way, 
was  dissyllabic,  and  thus  produced 
the  earliest  form  of  cfeux-^em^s.  Since 
those  early  days,  how  many  steps 
have  been  practised,  how  many  new 
fignrea  introduced,  from  the  wild 
Gorybantian  of  Phrygia  to  the  stately 
English  minuet—from  the  Prose- 
lensmatic  (or  challenging)  foot  down 
to  the  heel-and-toe  business  of  mo- 
dem polkas! 

The  influence  of  song  upon  the 
human  heart  has  long  been  a  favour- 
ite theme  with  poets,  but  who  cam 
say  how  many  young  people  have 
danced  into  each  other's  affections? 
History  informs  us  that  William  the 
Conqueror's  mamma  first  &ficinated 
tiie  Duke  of  Normandy  by  skipping 
on  a  village-green.  Owen  Tudor 
gained  Queen  Catherine's  love  by 
stumbling  in  a  dance  and  falling 
head  foremost  into  her  Majesty's  lap 
(tABCj  such  a  catastrophe  happening 
in  Mayfair  1).  Have  you  ever  read 
the  epistles  of  Aristsanetus  ?  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  myself,  but  I  am 
given  to  understand  tiiat  that  cele- 
brated author  makes  one  of  his 
heroes  (Speusippus)  go  raving  mad 
s^bout  a  young  lady  who  excelled  in 
this  accomplishment.  Even  Ariadne 
could  not  sit  still  while  Mr.  Dionysius 
was  executing  a  pas  aeid,  but  must 
needs  jump  up  and  be  his  partner. 
To  this  day,  a  man  who  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  waltzing  has  it  all  his 
own  way  with  the  fair*  sex  in  a  ball- 
room, and  can  cut  out  many  a  youth 
with  twice  as  good  manners  or 
moustaches. 

I  think  a  capital  essay  might  be 
written  on  the  Terpsichorean  art, 
tracing  its  history  from  its  earliest 
development  down  to  modem  times, 
and  compariDg  the  fAshions  of  an 


English  hop  with  those  of  Con- 
tinental life.  I  would  devote  a 
special  chapter  to  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  endeavour  to  describe  the 
wonderful  contortions  which  M. 
Jules,  the  Parisian  student,  ^ihibits 
at  Mabille,  or  Chateau  Rouge,  when 
he  capers  through  the '  cancan,'  like 
an  inebriated  frog.  I  would  descant 
upon  the  graceful  action  of  Perea 
Nena;  give  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
chuca  and  Cracovienne,  and  show 
you  how  infinitely  superior  the 
Spanish  ballet  is  to  ours.  I  would 
tell  you  all  I  could  about  the 
Highland  fling,  the  reel  of  Tulloch^ 
the  rustic  '  double  shuffle,'  and  the 
sailors'  hornpipe.  I  might  trans- 
port you  to  the  Boman  Campagna, 
where  native  Contadini  trip  tlux>ugh 
the  Tarantella  at  sunset,  to  the 
sound  of  Pifferari  pipes.  With 
some  ceremony,  too,  I  could  intro- 
duce you  to  a  German  gesell- 
schaft,  where  everything  is  done  by 
strictest  rule,  the  least  violation  of 
which  might  result  in  your  expul- 
sion from  the  ball-room.  So  many 
couple  stand  up  in  turn;  so  many 
abide  their  time  in  a  decorous  and 
long-patient  quetie.  Do  you  know 
the  nature  of  a  cotillon  V  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  mysterious  ob- 
hgations  of  a  frei-tour  ?  Woe  to  the 
wretched  Englander  who  does  not 
recognize  that  ancient  and  long- 
respected  licence!  You  may  be 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  room,  the  most  agreeable,  the 
most  accomplished—nay,  let  us  say 
at  once,  the  very  lady  of  your  choice. 
You  have  been  half-a-dozen  times 
round  the  room  and  stop  exlmusted. 
No  matter :  just  at  this  juncture,  a 
native  gentleman  comes  up,  casts  a 
respectful  glance  of  admiration  on 
your  partner,  clicks  his  heels  toge- 
ther, gives  a  smart  bow,  and  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Eobinson,  is 
twirling  her  round  the  room.  You 
may  object  to  the  man;  the  lady 
may  be  tired;  but  you  cannot 
refuse :  it  is  a  custom  in  Vaterland^ 
and  you  must  submit.  Tme,  it  is 
only  for  orie  turn;  but  the  same 
thing  may  happen  again  and  again 
with  different  cavahers,  and  your 
only  remedy  is  not  to  dance  the 
cotillon.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  German  'hop'  are  inviolable. 
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and  any  infringement  of  them  may 
involve  yon  in  a  quarrel — perhaps  an 
*  affair  of  honour.' 

Time  was  when  onr  own  code  of 
ball-room  etiquette  was  observed 
with  equal  punctilio.  There  are  old 
gentlemen  among  us  who  remember 
when  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath,  Cheltenham,  or  Leamington 
was  a  veiy  great  personage  indeed, 
from  whose  decision  as  to  what  was 
and  what  was  not  good  manners 
there  was  no  appeal.  This  office 
still  lingers  in  some  of  our  old- 
fashioned  watering-places,  where  it 
is  held  by  ancient  half-pay  cap- 
tains and  decayed  gentlemen  of  the 
Georgian  era.  They  receive  a  call 
and  a  guinea  from  yon  with  the 
utmost  politeness  and  condescension, 
and  yoUkinay  get  as  many  introduc- 
tions as  you  please  in  return  for 
your  little  honorarium.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  i^ould  revive  that 
exploded  era  of  fogeyism,  but  I  think 
there  should  be  some  little  tacit 
tmderstanding  between  hostess  and 
^ests — between  the  presenter  and 
the  presented  on  those  occasions.  I 
am  not  unreasonable :  I  know  that 
from  time  immemorial  in  a  ball- 
room every  gentleman,  whether  eli- 
gible or  not,  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  dance  with  the  prettiest  and  most 
agreeable  young  ladies.  I  am  aware, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  certain 
ladies,  whatever  may  be  their  age, 
complexion,  or  pecuniary  prospects, 
do  sometimes  desire  to  monopolize 
all  the  handsomest  and  most  de- 
sirable young  men.  I  feol— with- 
out referring  to  Mr.  Babbage,  or 
even  working  it  out  by  rule  of  three 
— ^that  these  conditions  together  pre- 
sent an  arithmetical  difficulty — those 
of  the  superlative  degree  of  excel- 
lence, in  both  sexes,  being  gene- 
rally in  the  minority.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  I  possess  no  extra- 
ordinary qualifications  myself,  and 
consequentiy  do  not  aspire  to  the 
belles  of  the  room.    I  put  up  cheer- 

fidly  with  the  pla 1  mean  with 

the  less  beautiful  ones.  I  attach 
myself  early  in  the  evening  to  the 
older  ladies— mammas,  aunts,  &c,, 
who  came  as  chaperons  (you  may 
even  ask  them  to  dance  with  toler- 
able safety— of  course  they  won't 
accept,  but  it  leaves  a  good  impres- 


sion). By  this  means  I  ingratiate 
myself  with  them,  and  by-and-by, 
when,  as  Captain  Battier  says,  the 
'  steam  is  up,'  and  people  are  be^- 
ning  to  unbend— I  feel  that  I  have 
done  my  duty,  and  am  free  to  enjoy 
myself.  But  though  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  become  gene- 
rally useful,  I  must  and  will  protest 
against  being  victimized  with  a 
partner  who  can't  dance.  There  are 
some  women  who  will  stand  up  to 
waltz  without  the  remotest  notion 
of  the  step,  without  the  funtest  ear 
for  time. 

There  is  Miss  Frumpleigh,  for  iii- 
stance,  who  is  exacHly  half  o-head 
taller  than  myself,  sitting  alone  in 
her  glory  on  the  so&.  She  is  rather 
deaf  and  stupid — I  don't  mind  that 
I  would  have  talked  to  her  with 
cheerfulness;  but  just  at  this  mo- 
ment up  comes  our  inde&tigable 
hostess. 

'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Easel,  why  am't 
you  dancing?  Haven't  a  part- 
ner? Oh!  Ill  soon  remove  that 
difficulty.  Do  you  know  Miss 
Frumpleigh?  (aside)  most  talented 
person— wrote  the  "  Recollections  of 
a  Laundress,"  and  heaps  of  other 

things Miss  Frumpleigh,  allow 

me,  &c.,  &c.,  &C.' 

And  thus,  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, and  witiiout  the  shghtest  warn- 
ing, I  was  let  in  for  asking  Miss 

F to  stand   up  in   the   next 

quadrille.  Even  then  there  was  a 
chance:  she  might  have  refused; 
but  no,  I  was  evidentiy  a  doomed 
man :  she  rose  with  an  expression  of 
triumph.  The  music  struck  up: 
but,  lo!  instead  of  a  quadrille — it 
was  a  waltz.  Now,  thought  I,  is  my 
only  chance  of  escape. 

'  I  beUeve  Miss  Frumpleigh  only 
dances  quadrilles  ?'  I  said,  smiling  in 
my  most  a&ble  manner.  '  O  dear 
no,'  said  that  lady  in  reply ; '  quite  a 
mistake ;  I  dance  everything — polka, 
gallop,  schottische,  celkdr-yuB,  le- 
dowa,  varsovienne,  and  all  the  rest 
of 'em.  Whatis  this?  a  waltz?  I 
shall  be  dehghted!  I  am  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing.   Come  along.' 

Here  was  a  situation !  To  stand 
up  with  a  person  who  is  taller  than 
oneself  is  awkward  at  any  time ;  but 
to  place  one's  arm  round  the  waist  of 
a  female  stranger,  whose  age  nearly 
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doubles  one's  own — who  is  insensible 
to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and  propor- 
tionably  stiff  about  the  jomts, 
amounts  to  martyrdom.  We  began 
— and  how  shall  I  describe  what 
ensued  ?  I  remember  playing,  as  a 
boy,  with  a  large,  strong,  Newfound- 
land dog  of  ours,  which  I  used  to 
raise  up  by  his  fore-feet  and  try  to 
make  it  walk  arm-in-arm  with  me. 
The  staggering,  backward  gait  of  the 
animal  under  these  circumstances  is 
the  nearest  parallel  I  can  draw  to 
Mitss  Frompldgh's  action  in  the 
waltz.  She  clutched  me  stoutly  by 
the  shoulder,  dragging  me  after  her 
rather  than  following  me.  She 
gasped,  she  stared,  she  endeayoured 
to  mark  the  time  corporeally  with 
horrible  emphasis,  and  signally 
Mled,  so  that  we  kept  bobbing  up 
and  down  alternately,  like  the  oppo- 
site pistons  of  a  steam-engine. 
Everybody  was  looking ;  I  felt  con- 
scious of  becoming  yery  red. 

'  We — we  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
on,  I'm  afraid,'  said  I,  at  length. 

'Don't  you  think  so?'  repUed 
Miss  Prumpleigh.  *  Well,  p'raps 
you're  a  little  out  of  practice.  You 
mtist  keep  step,  you  know.  There ! 
so:  and  so'  (nu/re piston  action). 

'  May  I  inquire  what  step  you 
prefer  ?'  said  I. 

'What  step?  why  the  doo  tang 
of  course,'  said  Miss  Frumpleigh, 
bobbing  about ;  '  don't  you  know  it  ? 
It's  one,  two,  one,  two;  one  two; 
like  this;  don't  you  see?  dear  me, 
I  thought  every  one  knew  the  doo 
tong,  i?s  so  very  easy,  and  much 
prettier  than  the  old  waltz.' 

Just  at  this  moment  I  was  again 
so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  New- 
foundland dog  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  go  on  any  longer. 

'  I  hope  you  don't  find  this  making 
you  giddy?'  I  asked,  hoping  she 
would  offer  to  sit  down. 

'  Oh,  dear,  not  at  all !'  cried  Miss 
Frumpleigh,  and  goodness  knows 
how  long  she  would  have  continued ; 
but  just  at  that  moment.  Major 
Heavitale,  who  was  dancing  with 
Miss  Bouncer,  came  bump  upon  her, 
and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  re- 
place her  on  the  sofa. 

'Dear  me!  how  clumsy  some 
people  are !'  said  Miss  F.,  looking 
daggers  at  the  Major. 


'Dreadfully  so!  I  hope  you  are 
not  hurt  ?'  I  asked,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, though,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I  was  not  so  angry  with  our 
military  friend  as  I  might  have 
been  under  other  circums^ces.  I 
offered  to  borrow  some  smelling- 
salts,  but  Miss  F.,  taking  a  good 
sniff  at  her  vinaigrette,  declared 
that  she  would  rather  have  an  ice, 
which  I  hastened  to  procure  at  once. 
The  consumption  of  that  delicacy 
(a  melange  of  vanille  and  strawberry 
cream)  seemed  to  console  her  a  little, 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  caused  such 
a  delay,  that  the  music  ceased  before 
we  could  stand  up  again,  and  thus 
released  me  from  any  further  em- 
barrassment 

I  earnestly  recommend  this  little 
episode  in  the  history  of  our  '  hop ' 
to  the  attention  of  any  future  com- 
piler of  ball-room  etiquette.  Can  no- 
thing be  done  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  temporary  mesaUiance 
as  that  which  I  have  just  described? 
I  wish  to  put  it  fairly  on  both  sides. 
Miss  Frumpleigh  evidently  felt  her- 
self aggrieved  by  what,  no  doubt, 
she  considered  my  awkwardness. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  jyartner 
would  certainly  have  preferred  not 
waltzing  at  all  to  waltzing  with 
Miss  F.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  if,  before  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction takes  place,  presenter 
could  just  mention  to  presentee  the 
age,  height,  approximate  weight,  and 
dancing  capabilities  of  co-presentee 
on  each  side.  Nymphs  and  swains 
could  then  make  their  own  election, 
and  harmony  would  prevail  all 
round. 

Amid  the  gal^oy  of  beauty  which 
glowed  that  night,  it  seems  invi- 
dious to  point  out  any  one  '  bright 
particular  star,'  but  as  journalists 
from  time  immemorial  have  devoted 
a  paragraph  to  the  latest  debutante, 
so  any  damsel  who  makes  her  first 
curtsey  on  the  domestic  stage  of 
drawing-room  life  may  naturally 
expect  to  be  noticed  in  'London 
Society.'  Miss  Amy  Blandford, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bland- 
ford  (of  Castle  Blandford),  had  just 
come  out,  as  the  phrase  goes,  though 
where  and  when  that  mysterious 
ceremony  of  egression  takes  place, 
I  never  could  clearly  understand. 
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I  know  several  young  ladies  who 
have  long  left  the  nursery,  who  at- 
tend reunions,  drams,  and  tea-fights, 
whose  skirts  sweep  the  ground  after 
the  fashion  of  their  elders,  whose 
hair  is  gathered  up  into  the  knot 
of  adult  life,  and  who  yet,  singularly 
enough,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
'out.'  At  length  a  time  arrives 
when,  apparently  .by  conmion  con- 
sent, that  dignity  is  attained. 
Mamma  comes  down  one  morning 
and  declares  that  her  darling  has 
finally  abandoned  pinafores.  The 
rosebud  is  in  full  leaf  (alas  that  it 
should  ever  cease  to  bloom!),  and 
Mademoiselle  is  presented  to  an 
admiring  public. 

Miss  ibny  is  about  the  middle 
height,  a  blonde,  whose  ample 
yellow  hair  needs  no  artificial  means 
to  make  it  ripple  round  her  head, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  large,  grey, 
laughing  eyes.  As  for  her  hps — 
but  let  them  speak  for  themselves ; 
I  am  not  gouig  to  play  inteipreter. 
Does  any  one  ever  read  descriptions 
of  female  beauty — of  rural  land- 
scape? Tometheyalwayssoundthe 
feeblest  conventionalities.  Painters 
may  set  them  down  on  canvas  and 
imitate  their  refinement  with  a 
thousand  subtle  tints  of  colour,  but 
what  can  one  do  with  pen  and  ink? 
The  English  vocabula^  is  not  fall 
enough;  no  language  is  sufficiently 
fertile  in  expression  for  such  details. 
Take  any  single  feature  in  the  face, 
and  see  how  hopeless  the  task  is. 
Among  thousands  of  women  whom 
you  have  met^of  hundreds  whom 
you  know — did  you  ever  see  two  with 
the  same  facial  line  ?  We  may  talk 
of  aquiline  noses  (a  horrible  compa- 
rison, by-the-way),  classic  noses,  the 
nez  retroussS,  and — ^nothing  farther. 
There  our  nomenclature  ends.  It 
is  the  same  with  other  features. 
The  Shakespearian  lover  who  sat 
down  to  celebrate  his  mistress's  eye- 
brows would  be  hard  up  now  for 
epithets  and  synonyms.  He  might 
say  that  they  were  'delicately  pen- 
cilled '  or  compare  them  to  an  '  arch ' 
thrown  over  the  '  fish-pools  of  Hesh- 
bon '  (which  would  include  another 
compliment),  but  we  should  ciy  out 
that  we  had  all  heard  this  sort  of 
thing  before,  and  wanted  something 
new. 


We  weary  of  these  hacknied 
phrases  and  emp^  similes.  Old 
Homer  himself  is  tiresome  when  he 
sings  of  fioSmis  w&nna  "Upri  twice 
over  in  the  same  page.  So  I  shall 
content  myself  with  saying  that 
Miss  Amy  Blandford  is  a  very  pret^ 
girl,  with  whom  everybody  is 
anxious  to  dance.  Her  elder  sister. 
Miss  B.,  is  also  very  charmiDg, 
but  having  been  'out'  two  or  three 
seasons,  you  conceive,  does  not  ei- 
cite  the  same  admiration.  It  is 
the  old  story ;  the  latest  belle  re- 
ceives the  earUest  homage.  Queen 
Amy's  reign  b^ins  to-night;  her 
majesty  is  a  little  fluttered  by  the 
loyalty  of  her  devoted  servants,  but 
b^rs  her  exaltation  witii  becoming 
dignity.  Her  sway  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  many  dniwing-roams  pos- 
sibly for  years  to  come,  but  by-and- 
by  another  princess  will  arise,  and 
the  sceptre  and  the  sovereignty 
change  hands.  There  are  some  old 
whiskered  subjects  among  us  who 
remember  dynasties  long  passed 
away,  before  the  present  royal  line 
of  fashion  was  in  existence.  Can 
you  imagine  a  female  monarch  with- 
out crinoline?  The  mind  recoils 
from  the  contemplation  of  any  robe 
of  office  which  omy  contained  a  half- 
dozen  yards  of  silk.  Yet  illustrious 
ladies  lived,  ruled,  and  were  tastly 
popular  in  such  costume.  Theie 
are  men  who  would  have  kneeled  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  those  scanty  skirts. 
Is  it  not  amusing  to  watch  tiie  rota- 
tion of  public  taste?  Women  of 
monde  looked  back  at  the  hoops  of 
their  grandmothers  and  laugned. 
Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear 
girls,  that  by-and-by  your  fupons 
will  become  a  like  subject  for  ridi- 
cule ?  Yes,  depend  on  it,  as  Father 
Time  jogs  on,  he  will  trundle  those 
spherical  obetractions  out  of  the 
path  of  humanity,  far  away  into 
oblivion,  and  the  ^uoe  of  this  earth 
shall  know  them  no  more. 

'  Oh,  how  can  you  go  on  so,  you 
dreadful  creature?'  cries  Miss  Chat- 
terton;  '1  can't  think  what  makes 
you  men  so  prejudiced  against  crino- 
line ;  I'm  sure,  I  hope  it  wili  never 
go  out  of  fJEushion.  If s  so  cool  in 
summer,  and ' 

'  And  so  warm  in  winter^  I  sup- 
pose ?*  said  L 
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'Exactly sol'  conidnned  that  lady, 
'  that's  just  what  I  was  going  to  say ; 
and  then,  you  know,  it  looks  so  nice 
and ' 

'  Of  that  feet/  I  remonstrate, '  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  except 
from  seeing  it  in  shop  windows, 
where,  I  must  confess * 

'What  nonsense!'  retorts  Miss  C, 
with  a  little  blush.  'You  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  mean.  Of 
course,  I  don't  say  there's  any 
beauty  in  the— the  thing  itself,  but 
it  sets  off  a  dress,  and  that  is  what 
we  want.  Would  you  have  women 
go  about  like  maypoles  ?' 

'  You  wouldn't  be  nearly  so  much 
like  a  maypole  then  as  you  are 
like  a  diving-bell  now/  I  respond. 
'Did  you  ever  see  iie  Venus  of 
Milo?' 

'I  don't  think  so;  and  if  she  is 
not  dressed  more  decently  than  most 
Venuses,  I  would  rather  not,' 
answered  Miss  Chatterton,  pretty 
sharply.  '  Pray  do  you  know  that 
this  is  our  galop,  and  that  I  am 
waiting  for  you  to  begin  ?' 

Once  more  I  whirl  over  the  glazed 
calico  at  an  awful  rate  with  the  in- 
defatigable Miss  Chatterton.  To 
^ve  tiiat  lady  her  due,  she  dances 
a  merveiUe,  and  so  lightly,  that  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  steering  her  (if  I 
may  use  a  nautical  expression) 
through  a  crowd  of  people  who 
were  indulging  in  the  same  amuse- 
ment Why  will  so  many  couples 
start  at  the  same  moment?  Why 
will  some  of  them  gyrate  in  the 
wrong  direction?  Under  these  try- 
ing circumstances,  it  requires  a  quick 
eye  and  steady  guiding  arm  to  pre- 
vent collisions.  Fancy  four  coming 
crash  up  against  each  other  in  the 
hottest  of  the  dance.  Such  a  casualty 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chance  one  runs  of 
breaking  an  arm  against  the  folding- 
doors  which  you  encoxmter  in  a 
transit  from  room  to  room.  All 
these  dangers  Miss  Chatterton  braves 
with  the  utmost— I  won't  say  cool- 
ness, the  state  of  the  atmosphero 
would  have  prevented  that— but 
courage,  and  tibe  dance  concluded, 
we  go  down  to  supper. 

There  is  a  dismal  metaphor  in 
common  use  abouta  wedding-break- 
&st,  a  city  feast,  or  ball  supper. 


when  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale. 
It  is  the  fieishion  to  say  on  these 
occasions  that  the  table  groaned 
with  delicacies.  Why  groaned?  I 
can  only  say  if  such  a  phenomenon 
really  happened,  I  should  feel  parti- 
cularly uncomfortable.  Besides,  it 
has  no  right  to  do  so.  If  any  one  is 
likely  to  groan,  it  would  be  perhaps 
some  one  who  had  helped  himself 
too  freely  to  champagne  or  lobster 
6ala4»  and  then  only  the  morning 
after.  A  generous  table  could  never 
groan  as  long  as  it  had  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  It  might  give  a  little 
creak  of  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  way 
at  seeing  so  many  happy  fiaces  round 
it  But  to  accuse  it  of  groaning  is 
a  base  calumny. 

When  I  offered  my  services  to 
Miss  Chatterton,  she  began  by  say- 
ing that  she  thought  she  would  '  try 
a  prawn.'  Having  learnt  by  expe- 
rience that  young  ladies  aro  in  the 
habit  of  underrating  their  appetites 
on  these  occasions,  I  ventured  to 
bring  her  some  chicken  and  a  slice 
of  tongue  by  mistake,  and  am  happy 
to  add  that  she  not  only  approved 
of  the  substitute,  but  subsequently 
condoned  the  blunder  by  partaking 
of  some  mayonnaise  and  iced  pud- 
ding. I  also  procured  a  bottle  of 
Moselle  and  filled  her  glass  once 
(perhaps,  entre  nous,  I  may  say  twice) 
with  that  pleasant  restorative.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  as  I  looked  down 
the  table,  through  a  long  and  cheer- 
ful vista  of  flowers  and  fruit,  silver 
epergne  and  glittering  glass,  I  ob- 
served several  youths  following  my 
example,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
an  effect  this  simple  expedient  had 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  company. 

It  was  during  this  portion  of  the 
entertainment  that  Mr.  Higham 
Ferrars  appeared  to  the  greatest 
advantage  If  his  wife  held  imdis- 
puted  rule  in  the  ball-room,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  supper-table.  Not 
content  with  paying  attention  to 
Mrs.  de  Gobbleton,  the  partner 
whom  he  had  selected  to  bring  down 
stairs,  he  insisted  upon  pressing  all 
sorts  of  nameless  dishes  upon  every 
one  present,  exhorting  the  male  por- 
tion of  his  guests,  individually,  to 
take  core  of  the  ladies,  and  pledging 
all  the  available  company  in  cham- 
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pagne,  in  spite  of  smidry  oonghs 
and  frowns  from  Mrs.  Ferrare,  who 
doubtless  looked  npon  the  practice 
of  taking  wine  with  one's  friends  as 
a  custom  no  longer  recognized  by 
the  dvilized  world. 

'  Nemo  saltat  sobrius/  says  TuUy, 
and  though  I  would  not  for  worlds 
endorse  such  an  atrocious  sentiment 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  I  must 
admit  that  the  dancing  went  on  with 
palpably  increased  spirit  after  sup- 
per. There  are  some  little  misses,  I 
believe,  who  would  never  tire  of  this 
amusement,  but  would  go  on  waltzing 
until  breakfast-time  if  ^ey  were  per- 
mitted. The  bloom  on  their  young 
cheeks  does  not  vanish  with  the 
early  dawn.  It  is  only  mammas 
who  shun  the  peep  of  day,  en  grande 
toihtte.  About  half-past  two  a.m. 
there  is  great  confusion  in  Harley 
Street.  Ever  so  many  carriages  stop 
the  way.  Lady  Rowzer's  brougham, 
Mrs.  Flamborough  Grandling's 
char*yot,  Sir  HedTOrd  Unter's  keb — 
the  wretched  linkman  is  quite  hoarse 
with  bawling  out  their  names.  He 
keeps  his  lantern  burning,  and 
though  every  one  can  see  quite 
plainly  without  it,  insists  on  guid- 
ing every  one  to  their  carriage,  all 
along  the  perilous  road,  comprised 
in  some  ten  feet  of  carpet  'This 
way,  my  lady;  take  care,  please; 
thiw   stips   down,  yer  ladyship— 


where  to,  my  lady?*  and  so  on,  at 
sixpence  per  head.  I  perform  a 
similar  service  for  Miss  BUndfoid 
without  demanding  any  pecuniary 
reward.  I  only  ask  to  be  '  remem- 
bered '  in  another  way.  Then  siz- 
ing my  gibus  and  resisting  Mr. 
Linkman's  importuniJaeB  to  '  ave  & 
cab,  capting,'  I  stroll  off  on  foot 

What  is  that  ruddy  gleam  which, 
fihining  from  across  the  City  throogh 
the  early  smokeless  air,  lights  up 
and  flashes  on  the  windows  of  de^ 
sorted  Oxford  Sti^et?  It  is  the 
radiance  of  Aurora,  goddess  of  the 
morning.  Her  cluuiot  does  not 
stop  the  way ;  her  snow-white  steeds 
speed  gently  on,  directed  by  those 
rosy  fingers.  As  she  drives  up,  tlic 
eastern  gates  of  heaven  fly  open. 
She  scatters  gb'ttering  dew  upon 
the  earth,  while  her  long  white  vdl 
floats  back  upon  the  breeze.  Sec, 
Nox  and  Somnus  flee  before  her: 
the  constellations  disappear  at  ha- 
approach. 

Hail,  gentle  Eos,  daughter  of 
Hyperion,  hail !  Let  me  hasten  to 
propitiate  thee  with  incense,  from  & 
fragrant  herb  —  very  precious  — 
brought  in  tall  ships  from  across 
the  loud-sounding  sea— prepared  by 
dusky  maidens  in  a  far-off  land— 
the  fertile  country  of  Havannah ! 
Jack  Easel. 


!'ii/',i|:'ii':ir 

''i'  'it  I  lii'i;* 


Drawn  bj  A.  Paaquier. 
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TRAVELLING  IN  THE  AIR. 

*  IIU  robnr  et  m  triplex 
Circa  pecttia  oral,  qal  fimgUcm  tmcl 

Oominbit  pelago  ratem 
PrimuB.*  HoR.  Od.  111.  Ub.  1. 

•  Or  oak.  or  braaa  with  triple  fold. 
Around  that  mortars  boaom  rolled 
Who  first  to  the  wild  ocean's  rago 
Launched  the  frail  bark.'— /Vvncir. 

OBACE  was  the  timidest  of  sailors, 
and  dedicated  an  ode  to  the  ship  in 
which  his  friend  Yirgil  was  abont  to 
venture  npon  a  voyage  which  nowadays 
forms  mrt  of  a  gentleman's  snnuner 
tour.  But  if  he  thought  oak  and  triple 
brass  necessary  to  the  breast  of  the  first 
sailor,  how  does  his  horror  rise,  in  the 
Ode  from  which  we  have  quoted,  at  the 
daring  of  the  '  expert  DsBdalus'  who 
first  ventured  to  tempt  the  void  of  air 
2)ennis  non  homini  datis,  with  wings  not 
to  mortals  given!  Many  mythical  and 
mythological  stories  of  flying  are  told 
from  the  olden  times.  That  of  DsBdalus 
and  Icarus,  though  it  probably  had  its 
truth  in  adventures  on  another  element, ' 
has  yet  sufficient  of  interest  to  entitle  it 
to  mention. 

Daedalus  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
most  ingenious  mechanic,  and  also  the 
inventor  of  sails  for  ships.  The  ro« 
mantic  tradition  concerning  him  is  as 
follows: — Having  committed  a  grea^ 
dime  ho  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  taking  with  him  his  son  Icarus. 
He  there  constructed  for  Minos,  king  of  that  island,  the  feunous  labyrinth 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar ;  but  having  incurred  the  king's  displea- 
sure, he  was  himself  confined  therein.  In  order  to  effect  his  escape,  he 
made  wings  of  featliers  and  wax,  for  himself  and  his  son,  and  with  these 
attempted  to  fly  away ;  but  Icarus  soared  so  high  that  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which,  by  way  of  testimony,  bore  his  name  for  hundreds  of  years  after- 
wards.   D»dalus,  however,  more  careful,  arrived  safely  in  Sicily. 

There  is  generally  some  germ  of  truth  as  the  origin  of  the  most  absurd 
mythological  story.    Most  likely  PsBdolus  and  Icarus  escaped  in  a  boat, 
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and  the  latter  fell  oyerboard,  which 
solution,  the  report  that  DaBdalus 
invented  sails  would  seem  to  &your. 
Unciyilized  minds  are  prone  to  class 
things  TiTif|».miiift.r  to  them  with  those 
they  know  about  Thus  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  conceiyed  the  ships  of 
the  first  discoverers  to  bo  ^gantic 
birds ;  and  the  late  Christopher 
North,  in  his  fine  poem  of  the  '  Isle 
of  Palms,'  describing  the  surprise  of 
a  child  at  the  first  sight  of  a  ship, 
makes  her  say — 

•  A  doad  boa  fallen  fiom  the  sky 
And  Is  sailing  on  the  sett !' 

It  is  said  that  Archytas,  a  clever 
geometer  of  Greece,  who  was  lost  in 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
fashioned  a  dove  which  made  its 
way  through  the  air  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  In  more  modem 
times,  MuUer  of  Konigsberg,  thence 
called  E^omontanus,  is  recorded 
to  have  made  a  dove  on  similar 
principles,  which  extended  its  wings, 
and  flew  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  when  he  made  a  public  entry 
into  Nuremberg.  This  story  is  very 
pretty  and  circumstantial,  and  only 
mils  in  one  x>oint — namely,  that 
Begiomontanus  died  sixty  years  be- 
fore Charles  made  his  visit  to  Nu- 
remberg. 

Roger  Bacon  is  the  first  English 
philosopher  who  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  a  machine  for  flying;  but 
how  much  value  should  be  attached 
to  it  may  be  judged  from  his  own 
words.  He  says  'not  that  he  him- 
self had  seen  it,  or  was  acquainted 
with  any  person  who  had  done  so, 
but  he  knew  an  ingenious  person 
who  had  contrived  one.' 

Though  men  of  the  highest  ge- 
nius had  turned  their  speculatidtis 
to  the  subject  of  flying,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  out  the  means  of 
doing  it  After  a  time  a  lower  class 
of  men,  with  some  smattering  of 
knowledge  and  much  conceit,  but 
little  of  real  ability,  appeared  on  the 
stage  as  pretenders  to  the  art  of 
flying.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
person  of  this  kind  visited  Scotland, 
James  IV.  being  at  that  time  king. 
He  introduced  himself  as  a  professor 
of  alchemy,  and  made  firiends  with 
the  needy  king  by  promising  to  find 
out  for  Imn  the  phuosopheni  stone. 


This  charlatan  was  appointed  by 
royal  iavour  to  an  abbacy;  but 
having  failed  in  his  promise  of  pro- 
ducing wealth,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  some  new  excitement,  and  there- 
fore made  a  pair  of  large  wings, 
witJi  which  he  undertook  to  fly 
from  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle. 
As  he  had  probably  played  his 
game  out,  and  oecome  desperate,  he 
actually  put  his  foolhardy  scheme 
into  practice;  but  those  of  our 
readers  who  know  the  situation  of 
Stirling  Castle  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  broke  his  thigh  in 
his  consequent  fEdl  to  the  ground. 
The  quibbling  and  sonlustical  logic 
of  the  age,  aided  by  nis  own  cool 
impudence,  sufficed  to  excuse  him 
from  the  contempt  he  deserved. 
'My  wings,'  said  he,  'were  com* 
posed  of  various  fsathers,  among 
them  were  those  of  dunghill  fowls, 
and  they,  by  a  certain  sympathy, 
were  attracted  to  the  dunghill; 
whereas  had  my  wings  been  made 
of  the  feathers  of  eagles,  the  same 
sympathy  would  have  attracted 
them  to  the  regions  of  air.' 

There  were,  during  the  two  suo- 
ceeding  centuries,  many  attempts  to 
fly;  all  of  them,  of  course,  ending 
in  feilure,  and  many  terminating 
tragically.  In  1617,  Fleider,  rector 
of  the  school  at  Tubingen,  lectnied 
on  the  art  of  flying,  but  he  wisely 
refrained  from  attempting  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice :  however, 
an  unhappy  monk  tried  to  do  bo, 
but  fell  down,  and,  breaking  bol^ 
his  legs,  perished  a  miserable  victim 
to  a  stupid  experiment 

About  1680  it  was  demonstrated 
by  Borelli,  by  means  of  numerous 
comparative  experiments  on  the 
pectoral  muscles  of  men  and  birds, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  adequate  force  in  the  human 
muscles  to  perform  the  act  of  flying, 
even  if  wings  could  be  attached. 
Before  this,  however,  men  of  genius 
had,  in  retirement,  evidently  bit 
upon  the  principles  of  the  balloon^ 
although  it  was  to  be  so  many  cen- 
turies before  the  idea  should  be  per- 
fected. Albert,  of  Saxony,  although 
his  assumptions  are  erroneous  and 
Hancifdl,  yet  foreshadowed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  modem  balloon.  He 
assumes  that  essential  fire  (what- 
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ever  that  may  be)  is  lighter  than 
air,  and  floats  above  the  region  of 
our  atmosphere :  and  so  conceived 
the  idea  of  enclosing  a  portion  of 
this  ethereal  substance  in  a  light 
hollow  globe,  which  he  imagined 
might  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  a 
certain  height,  and  there  kept  float- 
ing, while,  by  an  infasion  of  the 
grosser  fluid,  it  could  be  made  to 
descend  at  pleasure. 

How  anxiously  would  Albert  spe- 
culate upon  the  means  of  procurmg 
this  '  ethereal  fluid,'  which  he  was 
convinced  would  raise  his  hollow 
globe,  if  only  he  could  have  obtained 
a  supply!  Had  he  known  of  the 
light  gases,  doubtless  the  discovery 
of  aerial  navigation  would  have 
been  precipitated  by  three  or  four 
hundred  years.  In  most  instances, 
indeed,  the  person  who  obtains  the 
credit  of  discovery  is  merely  the  one 
who  puts  the  top  spoke  in  the  lad- 
der by  which  the  special  truth  is 
reached — the  said  ladder  haying 
been  built  up  laboriously  by  other 
men,  witliout  whose  exertions  the 
la^  operator  would  never  have 
been  able  to  attain  the  place  where 
his  efforts  would  have  a  chance  of 
jsacoess. 

Mendoza  and  Schott,  Jesuits,  of 
Portugal  and  Germany  respectively, 
took  up  the  speculations  of  Albert 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  The  latter  sighed  for  some 
supernatural  power  to  bringdown 
the  'ethereal  essence'  which  he 
wanted.  Father  Laurus  supposed 
the  early  morning  dew  to  be  the 
condensation  of  this  essence,  which 
had  fjetllen  in  the  night;  and  put 
forth  many  equally  absurd  proposi^ 
tions,  which  indicated  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  the  knowledge  of 
men  at  that  time,  who  pretended  to 
learning,  and  who  indeed  were 
learned  according  to  their  day  and 
generation. 

Cardan,  soon  after  this,  and  later 
still  Fabry,  propo^d  the  use  of  fire, 
but  they  appear  to  have  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  speculation. 

About  1645*  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
an  accomplished  man  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  wrote  a  satirical  book, 
which  he  cidls '  The  Comical  History 
of  the  States  and  Kingdoms  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,'  which  we  can  only 


allude  to  here  as  containing  a  mass 
of  witty  exposure  of  fedlacies,  and 
clever  suggestions  of  truths,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  gave  to  our  own 
Bwift  the  idea  of  'Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels.' 

John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester 
(ph.  1673),  who  was  very  clever  as 
a  mechanician,  maintains,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, '  Concerning  the  New  World,' 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
joum^  to  the  moon  if  he  could  be 
conveyed  for  a  starting-point  to 
some  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
earth's  attraction.  These  'ifis,'  in- 
deed, are  the  bugbears  of  specu- 
lators in  scientific  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. '  If,'  said  Archimedes, '  I  had 
whereon  to  stand,  I  would  move  the 
world;'  and  'If,'  said  Bishop  Wil- 
kins, '  you  will  cause  the  suspension 
of  an  imperative  and  necessary  law 
of  nature,  I  wQl  go  to  the  moon.' 

Francis  Ijana(c.  1660),  a  Jesuit, 
proposed  to  make  hollow  spheres  of 
copper,  which  being  exhausted  of 
air,  would  float  in  our  ordinary 
atmosphere ;  but  every  tyro  in 
natural  philosophy  at  tiie  present 
day  will  at  once  see  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  the  scheme. 

A  vacuum,  then,  or  some  hypo- 
thetical tether,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  means  of  ascension  which 
suggested  themselves  to  men  up 
to  tills  time;  and  ballooning  then 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  dying 
in  the  protracted  throes  of  birth,  for 
the  practical  experimenters  do  not 
seem  to  have  encouraged  the  idea  of 
employing  fire,  though  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  suggested  theoreti- 
caUy  by  some  before  this  time. 

The  first  persons  who  tested  their 
aerial  theones  1^  actual  demonstra- 
tion, and  showed  by  this  best  of  all 
proofs  the  possibility  of  men  rising 
into  the  air,  were  the  Montgolfiers, 
paper-manufacturers  of  Annonay,  a 
town  not  fax  from  Lyons. 

It  is  singular  that  the  idea  which 
led  them  to  a  successful  elucidation 
of  their  problem  should  have  been 
rather  of  a  poetical  than  a  practical 
kind.  They  observed  that  smoke 
and  clouds  ascended  into  the  air, 
and  thought,  by  forming  an  artifi- 
cial smoky  cloud  in  the  interior  of 
some  light  receptacle,  to  insure  the 
rising  of  the  vessel  in  the  air.  They 
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ftmoied  ihey  oonld  sapply  the  place 
of  the  air  inside  their  machine  with 
smoke,  which  was  to  be  the  xising 
power.  However  erroneous  was 
this  noti<Mi  in  oonoeption,  it  led  to  a 
right  practical  result — not,  however, 
by  gapplying  the  place  of  the  oon- 
tained  air  with  smoke,  bnt  bv  rare- 
fying that  air  by  the  action  of  heat. 

The  first  balloon  they  made  was 
in  the  form  of  a  pamllelopiped. 
This  machine  was  of  the  Capocify  of 
abont  foi^  feet;  and  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  lower  part  in  whioh 
was  inserted  or  suspended  some 
bcuming  material,  the  heat  of  whioh 
Tarefied  the  air  inside,  and  oansed 
the  balloon  to  ascend  in  the  manner 
now  so  fiuniliar  to  every  one. 

The  Montgolfiers,  encouraged  by 
the  snooess  of  their  first  experiment, 

Sroceeded  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
leir  trial  machines.  In  1783  tiiey 
made  one  of  fipherical  shape,  35  feet 
in  diameter,  and  containing  23,000 
feet.  It  was  capable  of  raising  500 
pounds. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the 
nnmerous  minor  difficulties  which 
-attend  inventors:  instead  of  the 
sponge  saturated  with  inflammable 
t)il  or  spirit  of  our  times,  they 
effected  tbeir  purpose  by  the  coo^ 
bustion  of  a  mixture  of  chopped 
straw  and  wool,  the  latter  ingre- 
dient seeming  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  the  cloud  was  not  yet  eradicated 
from  tiie  minds  of  the  inventors. 
This,  the  first  real  balloon  ascent, 
was  most  successftd.  The  bag  ro^ 
6000  feet  above  the  sur&oe  of  the 
eartii,  and,  after  a  time,  fell  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  its 
departure. 

Stephen  Montgolfier  made  several 
experiments  under  the  auspices  of 
fhe  Boyal  Academy  of  Sdenoes  at 
Paris,  each  time  constructing  a 
larger  balloon,  and  achieving  a 
more  successful  ascent  The  inha- 
bitants of  Annonay  still  celebrate 
the  memory  of  their  distinguished 
townsmen  by  an  annual  &te,  an 
indispensable  feature  of  which  is 
the  ascent  of  a  huge  Montgolfi^re. 

When  these  marvels  were  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  all  the  French 
world,  a  noted  chemist  named 
Filatre  du  Bosier  first  made  his 
appearance  as  an  experimenter  in 


this  science,  attracted  thereto  by 
the  success  of  the  Mon^lfiers.  He 
was  the  first  to  attempt  an  actual 
ascent  himself,  though  on  eevenl 
prior  occasions  small  animals  bad 
been  despatched  to  the  amre.  M. 
Pilatre  du  Bosier  attached  himself 
to  a  balloon  much  lar^  than  any 
before  constructed  (viz.  74  x  48 
feet) ;  and  after  several  experiments 
while  the  balloon  was  confined  by 
ropes,  at  last  ventured  to  cast  him- 
self ofif  from  earth,  and  o(»nmenoe 
an  atrial  voyage.  This  was  a  very 
encouraging  trial.  He  ascended  to 
a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
came  down  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  spotVhenoe  he  roea 

We  must  leave  M.  Hlatre  da 
Bosier  fer  the  present,  but  shall 
have  to  renew  his  acquaintaiKoe 
under  melancholy  drcumstanoes ; 
meanwhile  we  shall  conclude  this 
account  of  air-inflated  balloons  with 
a  short  description  of  the  largest 
one  of  which  we  have  any  aooouni 
This  monster  was  made  at  Lyons, 
1784.  It  was  130  feet  high,  and 
105  in  diameter,  while  it  would 
hold  540,000  feet  of  rarefied  air. 
Its  lifting  power  is  stated  at  six 
men  and  3200  pounds  of  ballasi 
On  19th  January,  1784,  having  (mly 
taken  seventeen  minutes  in  prepara- 
tion, it  ascended  with  seven  persons 
in  the  car.  After  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  something  more  thim 
3000  feet,  a  sudden  rent  of  abo«it 
50  feet  in  extent  brought  the  ma- 
chine and  party  quickly  to  the 
ground,  but  nappily  without  iojarf 
to  any  ona 

In  the  succeeding  month  the 
'European  Magazine'  says  that 
eighteen  persons  ascended  from 
Naples;  and  in  Cunningham's  Qy- 
clopasdia  it  is  stated  that  in  1784 
fifteen  persons  went  up  by  a  large 
balloon  at  Bouen,  and  in  the  same 
yearLunardi  made  his  first  ascent 
in  London.  This  therefore  brings 
us  to  the  oonsideEation  of  gas-in- 
flated balloons. 

Hydrogen  gas  had  long  been 
known ;  but  its  nature  and  peculiar 
qualities  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
imknown,  especially  its  weight,  as 
compared  with  common  air.  Ur. 
Henry  Oavendish  having  occasion  to 
experiment  upon  it  about  Ihe  year 
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X766,  found  thai  its  weight  was 
only  about  one-seventh  part  of  that 
of  an  equal  balk  of  atmospheric  air. 
So  apparent  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  lirting  power  for  balloons  did 
not^  of  oouise,  escape  the  attention 
of  aerial  philosophers.  Br.  Black, 
aboat  1 7681  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  its  employment;  and  Mr.  Ti- 
berias Cavallo  (name  of  terrible 
import  h  actually  succeeded  in  ele- 
vating, by  means  of  hydrogen  gas, 
aome  soap  babbles ! 

The  Messrs.  Boberts  and  Pro« 
fiassor  Charles  were  the  first  to 
make  an  actual  ascent  in  a  balloon 
inflated  with  this  gas.  Several  ex- 
periments with  small  balloons  by 
themselves  and  the  Count  Zunbeo- 
cari  were  so  successful  as  to  induce 
ih&ai  to  trust  themselves  to  a  larger 
one  of  the  same  kind. 

Accordingly  one  was  made  about 
37  feet  in  diameter,  and  possessing 
xamng  ^wer  sufficient  for  two  per- 
sons, with  the  necessary  ballasi 
On  this  occasion  we  find  the  first 
nae  of  the  valve,  for  iiie  escape  of 
gas  in  the  elevat^  regions  to  which 
they  aspired  to  ascend,  by  which 
th^  guarded  against  danger  from 
ezplofiion.     On  the  ist  December, 

1783,  one  of  the  Eobertses  and  Pro- 
£03809?  Charles  made  an  ascent  from 
Paris  in  this  balloon:  they  only 
attamed,  it  is  said,  the  height  of  600 
£9et,  and  came  down  at  the  distance 
of  27  miles,  an  hoar  and  three- 
quarters  having  been  occupied  in 
toe  transit.  Mr.  Boberts  having 
left  the  car,  his  companion  thought 
he  would  have  a  sohtary  cruise,  and 
so  set  out:  he  found  himself,  after 
about  ao  minutes,  at  an  elevation 
of  9,000  feet  from  the  earth.  The 
aeronaut  suffered,  on  this  occasion, 
very  [much  from  cold,  and  found 
the  expansion  of  the  gas  so  great 
that  he  had  to  congratulate  himself 
on  having  provided  a  valve  for  its 
liberation,  otherwise  doubtless  an 
explosion  would  have  caused  the 
deetruction  of  the  balloon  and  the 
precipitate  descent  of  the  aeronaut 
from  nis  fearful  elevation.  The  ex- 
treme height  attained  was  10,500 
&et 

M.  Blanchard  made  an  ascent  in 

1784,  whan  he  tried  some  con- 
trivances £or  steeling:  these  con- 


sisted of  a  rudder  and  two  wiogs. 
He  found  them,  however,  of  no  use 
either  in  this  or  subsequent  ascents; 
although  MM.  Morveau  and  Ber- 
trand  reported  the  same  year  that' 
they  found  a  similar  apparatus  to 
exert  a  very  perceptible  influence. 
The  Messrs.  Boberts  also  reported 
that  they  found  oars  useful  in  a 
calm,  inasmuch  as  by  their  aid  the 
balloon  described  the  segment  of  an 
ellipse,  whose  shortest  diiEuneter  was 
6000  feet  On  this  journey  they 
accomplished  a  distance  of  150  milea 
in  six  hours  and  a  half.  In  July, 
1784,  they  made  another  ascent,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took 
part.  This  was  a  very  perilous 
affisdr;  for,  getting  into  a  region  of 
hurricanes,  the  balloon  became  so 
distended  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
bursting,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
tend  the  silk  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  thus  at  great  risk  reached  the 
ground  again. 

Two  plans  were  now  proposed  for 
economizing  gas  and  ballast  by  the 
use  of  compound  balloons ;  the  first 
plan  was  to  have  a  bag  of  atmo- 
spheric air  within  the  balloon,  to  be 
acted  upon  by  means  of  bellows. 
The  Due  de  Chartres  was  the  first 
who  experimented  under  these  con- 
ditions ;  but  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  elements  prevented  the  inven- 
tion from  being  fairly  tried,  and 
the  duke  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life. 

The  second  plan  for  a  compound 
balloon  was  to  have  an  upper  one 
of  gas  and  a  lower  one  of  rarefied 
air.  It  was  supposed  that,  by  the 
application  of  fixe  to  the  lower  ma- 
chine, which  acted  as  ballast  to  the 
uppjBr  one,  its  weight  would  be  di- 
minished and  the  whole  affair  would 
ascend,  while  a  tendency  downwards 
would  be  produced  by  merely  let- 
ting the  fire  die  out,  when  the  air 
inside  the  lower  balloon  would  gra- 
dually cool  and  resume  its  original 
density,  or  be  supplemented  by  an 
influx  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. Pilatre  du  Bosier,  whom 
we  have  seen  to  have  been  a  daring 
adventurer  in  the  realms  of  air,  with 
a  companion,  M.  Bomalne,  anxious 
to  return  a  visit  which  had  been 
paid  to  France  by  Dr.  Jefi&eys  and 
M,  Blanchtod,  started,  in  a  machine 
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of  this  constmction,  horn  Bonlogno, 
15th  June,  z785^T7ith  the  intention 
of  dossing  the  English  Channel. 
Their  ascent  was  made  without  acci- 
dent, and  everything  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  &YOTirable  termination  to 
the  adventure ;  but  before  long  the 
spectators  noticed  the  upper  bcSloon 
to  swell  considerably,  and  the  aero- 
nauts to  be  in  some  confosion,  as  if 
trying  to  bring  the  valve  into  action* 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  an  altitude^ 
as  is  conjectured,  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  ground,  the  lower  balloon 
caught  fire.  Whether  the  fire  com- 
municated itself  to  the  upper  one 
cannot  be  known,  for  both  the  ill- 
fiEited  aeronauts  were  killed.  No 
explosion  was  heard,  but  the  upper 
balloon  collapsed  soon  after,  and 
came  down  with  terrific  rapidity 
with  its  unlucky  passeDgers.  Pilatre 
du  Rosier  was  dead  when  taken  up ; 
M.  Bomaine  lived  a  short  time  after, 
but  was  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  the  disastrous  transaction* 

A  remarkable  voyage  was  made 
soon  after  this  time  by  M.  Testu: 
his  balloon  was  made  of  tiffany,  and 
was  supplied  with  oars  or  wings. 
He  started  from  Paris  in  the  early 
evening,  and  after  attaining  a  height 
of  2800  feet,  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
gas,  he  endeavoured  to  use  the 
wings  for  the  purpose  of  descent: 
he  found  them,  however,  of  little 
use,  and  only  after  a  considerable 
period  came  to  the  earth.  Here  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  occupier  of 
the  field  and  his  labourers,  who  de- 
manded payment  for  damage,  and 
in  defeult  took  him  prisoner,  draw- 
ing the  balloon  along  by  ropes. 
The  oars  having  been  broken  off, 
and  his  mantle  taken  from  him,  he 
found  the  buoyancy  of  his  machine 
so  much  increased  that  he  ventured 
to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  he  was 
held  prisoner,  and  left  the  surly 
country  people  to  thefr  own  disap- 
pointment. He  reascended  to  some 
considerable  height,  when,  hearing 
the  '  horn  of  chase,'  he  pulled  his 
valve,  and  came  near  the  ground. 
A  huntsman  rode  up,  and  M.  Testu, 
fearing,  perhaps,  a  repetition  of  Ihe 
farmer's  incivility,  threw  out  some 
ballast,  and  ascended  for  the  third 
time.  It  was  now  m'ght,  when, 
having  passed  through  some  dense 


clouds,  he  came  into  a  region  ot 
storms,  and  spent  several  hours  in 
l^e  midst  of  the  most  terrific  thun- 
der and  lightning.  He  accomplished 
his  descent  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  been  afloat  twelve 
houra  and  travelled  sixty-three 
miles. 

Let  us  Jiow,  again  retracing  our 
ste^  a  litbe,  see  how  mattera  went 
on  m  England. 

The  first  balloon  ascent  in  London 
was  from  the  Artillery  Ground,  and 
was  launched  by  Count  2Sambeo(»ii. 
It  was  filled  wi&  hydrogen  gas,  and 
was  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Tytler  of  Edinburgh  ascended 
from  that  city  on  the  a  7th  August, 
1784;  and  Vincent  Lunaidi,  an 
Italian,  made  the  first  personal 
ascent  in  England  on  the  isth  SejH 
tember,  1784.  His  balloon  ha4  no 
valve,  the  gas  being  discharged,  by 
pressure,  firom  the  neck,  which  was 
left  open.  This  ascent  was  also 
made  from  the  Artillery  Ground, 
and  Lunardi  took  with  him  two  or 
three  small  animals.  After  a  two 
hours'  voyage  he  descended  near 
Ware.  Lumrdi  made  many  inte- 
resting ascents  in  Scotland,  whK^ 
he  described  in  a  series  of  leti^ns 
published  in  1785. 

The  next  was  made  by  M.  Blan- 
chard  and  Professor  Shelden.  The 
latter  was  landed  fourteen  miles 
from  Chelsea,  whence  they  started, 
but  M.  Blanchard  reascended,  and 
made  his  final  descent  near  Bum- 
sey  in  Hampshire,  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles. 

Sadler,  of  whom  more  anon,  made 
his  first  ascent  from  Oxford  in  1784, 
and  in  the  ensuing  winter  M.  Blan- 
chard and  Dr.  Jef&eys  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  The  point  of  de- 
parture was  the  top  of  Shakspere's 
Cliff.  Owing  to  some  deficiency  of 
gas  it  was  found  that  the  balloon 
was  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of 
carrying  two  men,  so  that  nearly  idl 
the  ballast  had  to  be  thrown  away 
before  starting.  They  rose  gently, 
and  proceeded  slowly  on  account  of 
the  Ughtness  of  the  winds ;  and,  soon 
after  starting,  had  the  horrid  con- 
viction forced  upon  them  that  th^ 
were  descending.  Th^  directly 
threw  out  half  their  balloBt;  but  as 
that  did  not  ohecdc  their  descent  the 
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leBt  followed,  together  with  some 
books,  by  which  for  a  time  the  bal-* 
loon  was  relieved,  and  they  began 
to  ascend.  When  nearly  across  the 
Channel  they  again  approached  too 
near  to  be  pleasant  to  the  snrfiEhce, 
and  were  obliged  to  part  with  the 
remainder  of  tibeir  books  and  every 
ponderons  article  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This  proved  scarcely 
enongh ;  and  they  made  preparations 
for  cutting  away  the  boat  or  car, 
having  previously  made  themselves 
&8t  to  the  net-work  by  slings.  This 
last  resort,  however,  was  xmnecessary, 
for  when  the  balloon  felt  the  land 
breezes  she  began  again  to  ascend, 
and  they  finally  came  to  the  ground 
in  the  forest  of  Guiennes.  M.  Blan- 
chard  received  finom  the  King  of 
France  a  gift  of  ia,ooo  livres  and 
an  annuity  of  1,200. 

M.  Blanchard  was  the  inventor  of 
the  parachute ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  journey  of  300  miles  firom  Lisle, 
he  sent  down  a  dog  by  means  of  one 
of  these  iuBtroments,  and  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  the  experiment 
reached  the  ground  in  safety.  Gar* 
nerin  improved  on  the  parachute, 
and  often  used  it,  both  in  the  way 
Blanchard  had  done  and  by  descend- 
ing himself.  On  one  occasion  he 
went  up  from  North  Audley  Street; 
and  when  at  such  a  height  as 
scarcely  to  be  distingnishable  in  the 
oar,  he  loft  it,  attached  to  the  para- 
chute. The  machine  came  to  grief 
in  some  way,  and  so  did  M.  Gar- 
nerin.  He  fell  in  a  field  at  Si  Pan- 
eras,  and  was  severely  cut  and 
bruised  by  the  &ll  (i8oa.) 

In  the  next  year  we  have  an 
account  of  the  first  ascent  made 
ostensibly  for  scientific  purposes  in- 
dependent of  the  science  of  aerosta- 
tion itself.  This  was  undertaken 
by  MM.  Eobertson  and  Schoest, 
from  Hamburg ;  aod  was  succeeded 
by  observations  atmospheric  and 
magnetic  by  Mr.  Bobertson  and 
an<&er  coadjutor,  M.  Sacharof. 
This  kind  of  iaquiry  was  pursued 
with  greater  results  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  his  assistants,  who  prepared  a 
great  number  of  data  for  inquirers 
into  those  subjects.  They  also  made 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
observations  in  electricity.  During 
his  ascents  Lussao  attained  a  much 


greater  elevation  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  the  barometer 
marked  only  ia'95  inches,  which  ho 
calculated  to  indicate  a  height  of 
nearly  four  and  a  half  miles. 

In  1806  M.  Mosment  fell  out  of 
his  car  near  Lisle,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces. 

A  proposal  about  this  time  by  a 
German  to^facilitete  walking  by 
attaching  a  balloon  to  the  head  of  a 
man,  yet  not  sufficiently  powerftd  to 
raise  him  from  the  ground,  pro* 
duced  the  following  epigram: — 

'  The  Frenchman,  rolaUIe  and  light, 
Aspfarm  to  wing  tho  air  in  flighL 
The  German,  heavy  and  profound, 

i  With  nimble  feet  yeovld  trip  the  ground. 
Phlloaopbera  I  do  what  you  will ; 
Bnt^»  Nature  wiU  be  Nature  atUl/' ' 

The  widow  of  Marshal  Yilleron, 
in  her  80th  year,  was  incredulous, 
but  when  she  saw  an  ascent,  ex- 
claimed, 'There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it:  the  secret  of  living  for 
ever  will  be  found  out  when  I  shall 
be  dead.'  The  prince,  who  was 
afterwards  Louis  aVIII.,  made  the 
following  impromptu  on  seeing  an 
ascent: — 

'  Lea  Anglala,  nation  itop  fi^re 

S'arrogent  I'empire  des  mers, 
Les  Fran^ais,  nation  Idgire, 
S'emparent  de  celui  des  airs/ 

In  1807  Gamerin  continued  his 
ascente  in  France— on  one  occasion 
travelling  45  leagues  in  seven  houi«, 
and  on  another  300  miles  in  about 
the  same  time.  This  speed  was 
much  exceeded  in  one  of  his  excur- 
sions from  London.  He  made  the 
distance  thence  to  Colchester,  sixiy 
miles,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Sadler  in  181 3  attempted  to  cross 
from  Dublin  to  England,  and  com- 
menced his  voyage  under  favour- 
able auspices.  In  t]iree  hours  he 
approached  very  near  to  the  Welsh 
coast,  but  a  change  of  wind  drove 
him  ofif.  Fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, he  descended  into  the  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  ships 
that  were  beating  down  Channel, 
but  was  mortified  and  disgusted  to 
&id  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
perilous  position.  Having  got  rid 
of  his  ballast,  he  was  fortunately 
able  to  rise  again,  and  after  some 
time  to  espy  some  other  ships;  but 
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when  he  again  descended  to  the  sor^ 
face  he  found  the  wind  so  strong 
and  his  motion  so  rapid  that  none 
of  the  ships  could  overtake  him. 
He  at  kist  checked  the  rapidi^  of 
his  motion  hy  letting  out  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gas. 

When  he  was  overtaken  the 
saQors  were  afiraid  to  go  near  him, 
for  fear  of  being  entangled  in  the 
netting;  but  Sadler's  fertile  imagi- 
nation, sharpened  by  the  peril  of  his 
situation,  suggested  to  them  the 
plan  of  running  the  balloon  through 
with  their  bowsprit,  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  him  a  rope,  by 
which  he  was  hauled  on  board.  An 
account  of  somewhat  similar  adven- 
tures by  a  Mr.  Crosbie,  from  Dublin, 
occurs  about  the  same  tima 

lieut  Harris  ascended  from  the 
*  Eagle  Tavern'  in  1824,  accompa- 
nied by  a  lady.  He  had  two  valves : 
the  cotdi  of  the  larger  one  was  in- 
cautiously fastened  to  the  hoop,  so 
that  when  the  balloon  elongated 
aiter 'exx)ansion  the  line  tightened, 
permitting  a  considerable  escape  of 
gas.  The  aeronaut,  quite  ignorant 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  mishap, 
fancied  the  silk  had  rent  near  the 
top,  and  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  impending 
catastrophe.  The  balloon  was  pre- 
cipitated with  such  force  to  the 
eiffth  that  Harris  was  killed  on  the 
spot;  the  young  woman,  however, 
afterwards  recovered. 

Aeronauts  were  now  busy  all  over 
the  world ;  but  we  can  do  no  more 
than  mention  the  names  of  Major 
Money,  Zambeccari,  and  Baldwin, 
who  did  good  service  in  the  early 
times  of  ballooning  (1785^  ^  ^Oi 
Hampton,  Cocking,  Captain  Low- 
den,  Gale,  Gypson,  and  a  host  of 
other  adventurers  in  the  regions  of 
air.  Even  our  notice  of  the  veteran 
Green  must  be  confined  to  his  voy- 
age to  Nassau,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Bobert  Hollond  and  Monck 
Mason.  This  remarkable  adventure 
took  effect  in  1836  from  Yauzhall 
Gardens.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  to  perform  such  a  jour- 
n^  as  had  never  before  been ;  pro- 
visions and  ballast  sufficient  for  any 
emergency  had  been  got  together, 
with  passports  directed  to  all  parts 
of   the  Continent;    guide-ropes, 


which  were  intended  to  tcail  on  the 
ground,  and  fix  the  distance  from 
the  surface,  were  provided,  with 
hollow  floats  of  copper  to  be  used 
at  sea.  The  travellers  haraig 
started  in  the  afternoon,  took  an 
easterly  direction,  and  passed  di- 
rectly over  Canterbury,  tiien  czoes- 
ing  tiie  sea,  Belgium,  and  the  Bhine, 
finally  descended  at  dawn  of  day 
the  next  morning  at  Nassau,  whenoe 
the  balloon  was  afterwards  named. 
The  drag  and  guide-ropes  did  not 
answer  the  ezpectaticMos  formed  of 
them ;  and  indeed  none  but  enthu- 
siasts would  dream  of  dragging 
ropes  over  the  surface  of  the  eurth 
to  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  the 
people  dwelling  thereon. 

Mr.  Green,  during  many  years  of 
his  pubhc  life,  was  the  fiaeiDMily 
rival  of  Mr.  Henry  Coxwell,  who  is 
the  aeronaut,  par  exceUence,  of  oor 
times,  and  by  fiur  the  most  ready 
and  experienced  manager  of  a  bal- 
loon that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
For  many  years— we  believe  indeed 
during  his  whole  life— he  has  been 
engaged,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
this  and  cognate  pursuits. 

This  gentleman  is  a  member  of 
an  old  county  fomily  resident  at 
Ablington  House,  Gloucesterahire, 
in  constant  succession  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  aeronaut  is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Captain  Coxwdl,  B.N., 
and  was  himself  intended  for  the 
miUtary  service,  but  disappointed  of 
the  requisite  influence  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  &ther.  He  had 
achieved  a  continental  reputaticm  as 
an  aeronaut  many  years  ago.  Wc 
have  now  before  us  an  immeniw 
batch  of  German  hterature  occupied 
chiefly  with  descriptions  of  his 
ascents.  In  Prussia  he  has  on 
several  occasions  experimented  with 
his  war-balloon  to  the  wcmder  and 
gratification  of  the  members  of  the 
government  who  employed  him. 
He  has  frequently,  also,  been  in 
communi^tion  with  our  own  go- 
vernment; but  without  inducing 
them  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Coxwell  has  made  very  nearly 
five  hundred  ascents.  We  mo^ 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  only 
a  very  few.    Perhaps  the  most  le- 
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noarkable,  on  many  acoonniB,  is  tbat 
in  which  he  accompanied  Mr.  Gyp- 
son,  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  and  I^. 
Fzidmore,  6th  July,  1847.  The 
ascent  was  made  with  Mr.  Gypscm's 
balloon  from  Yanxhall;  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation  a  display  of 
firewcH'ks  took  place  from  the  car, 
immediately  after  which  a  tremen- 
dous storm  arose,  of  which  Mr.  Cox- 
well  writes: — 

'Grand  as  our  fireworfcs  appeared,  we 
trere  presently  called  upon  to  behold  a 
scene  that  was  more  awfully  grand  and 
impreBsiTe.  As  if  to  show  I  he  puny  eflects 
of  man's  most  skilful  methods  of  displaying 
fireworks,  indignant  nature  blazed  forth 
one  immense  sheet  of  lightning,' 

which  extended  fiur  thronghont  the 
regions  of  space.  The  storm  passed 
over  qnickly,  and  all  was  fair  again*; 
but  soon  after,  from  some  cause  still 
unexplained,  a  rent  occurred  near 
the  top  of  the  balloon,  which  im- 
mediately collapsed,  and  b^;an  to 
descend  with  frightful  rapidity. 
With  admirable  presence  of  mind 
Mr.  Coxwell  with  nis  knife  liberated 
the  neck  of  the  balloon,  which, 
ascending  towards  the  crown,  al- 
lowed the  machine  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  parachute.  This  precau- 
tion proved  successful,  for  although 
they  came  to  the  ground  with  ter- 
rific violence,  none  of  the  aeronauts 
sustained  serious  injury. 

Another  remarkable  voyage  of 
Mr.  Coxwell's  was  commenced,  i6th 
June,  1857,  at  North  Woolwich, 
and  terminated  near  Tavistock,  the 
distance  (nearly  250  miles)  having 
been  i)erformed  in  five  hours,  or 
considerably  less  than  the  time 
occupied  by  the  express  railway- 
trains.  Recently  Mr.  Coxwell,  in 
company  with  Ck)lonel  M'Donald 
and  several  officers  of  the  Bifle 
Brigade,  travelled  from  Winchester 
Barracks  to  Harrow  (nearly  seventy 
miles)  in  one  hour  and  six  minutes. 

Of  the  ascents  made  last  and  con- 
tinued this  year  for  metereological 
observations,  many  papers  have 
lately  appeared  *  ours  confines  itself 
more  to  the  history  of  balloons,  and 
especially  are  we  interested  in  the 
Mammoth  balloon  and  its  clever 
contriver,  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  intre- 
pid manager  of  those  ascents.  The 
last  ascent  of  the  past  year's  series 


took  place  at  Wolyerhanipton  on 
the  5m  September.  Mr.  Glaisher's 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  aero- 
naut is  hearty  and  enthusiastic.  He 
expressly  says  that  the  power  of  tak- 
ing observations  at  a  great  height 
depends  absolutely  on  the  skill  of 
the  conductor  of  the  balloon*  He 
congratulates  the  Association  on 
having  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Coxwell,  who  has  made  480  ascents, 
has  great  scientific  knowledge,  and 
knows  the  '  why '  and  the '  beoanse ' 
of  all  his  operations. 

They  reached  on  this  occasi(m  to 
a  height  of  over  six  miles,  and 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  this 
was  almost  the  limit  to  which  the 
endurance  of  man's  physical  capa- 
city can  carry  hiuL  For  some  time 
before  tha.t  height  had  been  reached 
Mr.  Glaisher  had  been  unable  to 
record  his  observations,  and  had 
become  insensible,  while  Mr.  Cox- 
well was  somewhat  overcome  by 
the  effects  of  the  rare  atmosphere  m 
which  they  were  moving;  indeed, 
when  he  at  last  became  convinced 
that  he  had  gone  as  high  as  was 
consistent  witii  prudence,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  connecting 
cord  to  open  the  valve,  he  found 
his  hands  black  and  benumbed  so 
as  to  be  utterly  jwwerless;  and 
here  Mr.  Coxwell's  never  -  failing 
presence  of  mind  availed  them  in 
the  last  extremity,  for,  seizing  the 
cord  with  his  teeth,  he  opened  the 
valve,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
were  soon  speeding  towards  the 
lower  regions.  What  might  have 
been  the  result  if  Mr.  Coxwell's 
teeth  had  Med  him  as  well  as  his 
hands  is  too  horrible  for  conjecture. 
The  two  daring  aerial  sailors  nught 
have  died,  while  their  ship  tra- 
versed the  vast  realms  of  space,  like 
Coleridge's  spectre-ship  or  the  '  Fly- 
ing Dutchman.'  It  is  just  possible 
that  it  might  have  continued  its 
weird  voyage  for  years  in  those 
quiet  realms  where  the  action  of  the 
elements  for  the  effects  of  decay  in 
either  organic  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances we  suppose  to  be  almost 
inappreciable. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Nadar's 
recent  perilous  ascent  in  the  '  Giant ' 
balloon,  which  he  seems  to  think 
destined  to  solve  the  aerial  problem. 
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Since  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  allow  'London  Society' 
to  form  a  judgment  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  a  head,  we  may  pass  over 
the  'Giant'  without  farther  notice 
in  our  historical  smnmary. 

The  French  have  used  balloons  in 
war&re  on  several  occasions.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  a 
surprise  was  preyented  by  a  recon- 
naissance conducted  in  this  manner. 
In  the  battle  of  Liege,  during  the 
French  BeTolution,  the  success  of 
the  -victors  was,  for  the  most  part^ 
secured  by  the  same  means:  the 
weak  places  of  the  enemy's  lines 
were  detected,  attacked,  and  forced. 
A  balloon  was  also  used  to  examine 
tiie  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitzen,  which, 
on  account  of  its  height,  cordd  have 
been  seen  in  no  other  way. 

Explorations  have  been  under* 
taken  in  Australia  and  America^ 
and  many  daring  ascents  made  in 
those  countries;  but  our  space  is 
exhausted.  Should  any  one  object 
to  the  science  of  ballooning,  '  Cut 
honof  we  cannot  do  better  than 
reply  in  tiie  words  of  Mr.  Goxwell, 
extracted  fiom  a  recent  publication 
of  his:— 

*  If  aftroDomy,  geology,  stenm  power, 
electricity,  and    nautical    acience    cannot 


boast  of  haring  made  one  bound  towardi 
perfection,  why  ihonld  ballooning?  We 
iMTe  only  just  auoceeded  in  making  ships 
go  against  the  wind,  and  why  should  we 
despair  of  mastering  an  aerial  vehicle? 
The  diflScolties  to  be  surmounted  are  well 
understood,  and  for  a  time  bafHe  ingenuity; 
but  I  would  urge  renewed  attempts,  for 
remember,  it  is  not  more  than  eighty  years 
since  the  ^rst  balloon  travelled  the  air ;  and 
if  we  could  now  inspect  a  specimen  of  a 
boat  constructed  eighty  years  after  men 
began  to  venture  on  the  water,  depend 
upon  it  we  would  sooner  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Great  Eastern  than  venture  to 
Oravesend  in  the  primitive  pigmy  of  our 
forefathers.  Ballooning  as  an  art,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  steadily  advancing ;  and  although 
the  uninitiated  may  not  observe  much  pro- 
gress, because  the  machine  does  not  strik- 
ingly deviate  from  the  wind,  yet  the  Yimous 
appurtenances  gradually  undergo  improve- 
ment, and  in  a  short  time  I  have  no  doubt 
that  balloons,  like  the  old  men  of  war,  will 
be  cast  aside  for  new  models;  and  then, 
just  as  the  application  of  steam  requires  a 
reconstruction  of  our  war  vessels,  bo  will 
some  new  power  demand  a  similar  altera- 
tion  for  vessels  in  the  air ;  so  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  appeared  insumxHintable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
maybe  at  last  dispelled,  and  the  great  high- 
rood  to  all  the  natiouH  of  the  earth  (th^ 
atmosphere)  may  be  travelled  triumph- 
antly.' 
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In  Six  Chaftebs. 


CHAPTER  L 

♦  A  LUCKI  YOUNG  DOG.' 


WHEN  Herbert  Freer  first  settled 
in  SeTemsbury  he  would  haye 
seemed  to  you,  or  indeed  to  any  one, 
about  the  most  unlikely  man  in 
England  to  have  famished  such  a 
title  as  that  which  I  haye  prefixed 
to  the  stoiy  I  have  to  tell. 

Perplexities  indeed!  How  should 
he  have  any?  A  young  fellow  of 
thirty, he  had  comedown  there  to 
manage  the  Sevemsbury  branch  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  Bank- 
ing Company.  He  had  a  salary  of 
six  hundred  a  year,  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  double  the  income 
on  which  (it  has  been  conceded  by 
the  'Times,')  a  man  may  lawfully 
marry.  Nay,  besides  this  he  had, 
it  was  known,  some  interest  as  part- 
ner in  the  bank  itself.  His  interest, 
he  said,  was  merely  that  which  La- 
zarus had  in  the  dinner  of  Dives. 
He  was  allowed  to  pocket  now  and 
then  a  sovereign  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  oranuned  into  the 
bags  of  the  chairman  and  directors ; 
but  his  own  profits  in  that  way 
were  altogether  contingent  on  the 
success  of  the  exertions  of  himself 
and  his  brother  managers  to  earn 
more  money  than  these  bags  could 
be  made  to  hold.  So  tolked  Her- 
bert Freer  of  himself.  But  then  a 
'oung  fellow  who  is  doing  well  in 
\he  world  is  apt  to  speak  banter- 
ingly  of  his  income.  We  know  that 
there  are  houses  where  even  the 
poet  of  Lazarus  would  be  sought  by 
many  candidates.  And  everybody 
in  Sevemsbury  knew  that  the  Metro- 
politan and  District  Bank  was  one 
of  those  good  things  in  which  a 
share  is  not  to  be  had  by  outsiders 
at  any  price,  and  in  which  a  share, 
being  once  had,  is  not  lightly  sur- 
rendered. Then,  too,  it  was  known 
that  Herbert's  fother  had  died  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
that   Herbert    had    inherited    all. 


Probably  gossip  was  therefore  not 
fox  wrong  in  setting  down  the 
young  manager's  income  at  some- 
thing like  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
and  in  assuming  that  (though  six 
hundred  a  year  is  surely  worth 
looking  affcer)  he  filled  his  official 
post  not  so  much  because  of  l^e 
income  it  gave  him  as  because  it 
gave  him  something,  without  giving 
him  over-much,  to  do.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  granted  that  he  did  his 
work  in  no  mere  spirit  of  dilet- 
tantism. He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  thoroughly  good  man  of 
business — not  easily  over-reached, 
and  yet  not  over-reaching.  Much 
as  his  clerks  liked  him  they  re- 
spected him  more.  Add  to  these 
advantages  that  he  had  a  frank  and 
winning  way,  a  good  temper,  good 
health,  and  a  handsome  person,  and 
we  may  well  ask  what  more  need  he 
wish*  that  Fortune  should^do  for  him. 

HerbArt  Freer,  in  short,  was  de- 
clared by  everybody  to  be '  a  verj' 
lucky  young  dog;'  and,  what  was 
more  to  his  credit  (and  is  not  in- 
variably the  fiujt  with  lucky  young 
dogs  as  a  species),  he  was  admittecl 
by  most  people  to  deserve  his  luck. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  that  it  was  not  in  any 
serene  heaven  of  his  own  that  ho 
lived;— that  he  had  to  breathe  the 
comnion,  perturbed  air  like  the  rest 
of  us;— had  his  anxieties  as  wo 
have  ours,  and  walked  out  often 
with  black  care  for  an  attendant ; — 
had  to  wrestle  hard  with  doubts  and 
indecisions ; — knew  how  hard  is  tho 
pillow  to  which  sleep  will  not  come ; 
—often  '  heard  the  chimes  at  mid- 
m'ght'  while  he  tried  in  vain  to 
balance  conscience  with  expediency; 
—in  a  word,  that  he  too  tvas  taken 
prisoner  by  the  horrid  sphinx  who 
tries  us  all  with  the  riddles  that  we 
have  to  answer  on  peril  of  our  lives. 
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and  was  well-mgh  drowned  in  per- 
plexities, as,  indeed,  too  many  of  ns 
are  in  this  most  perplexing  world. 

Moreover,  if  a  young  lady's  opi- 
nion be  of  weight,  it  is  tmdaniable 
that  in  Severnsbury  there  were 
many  estimable  young  ladies  who 
would  have  been  ready  to  declare 
that  for  a  man  like  Herbert  Freer  to 
remain  unmarried  as  he  did  was 
nothing  less  than  a  clear  tempting 
of  ProTidence,  a  clear  laying  of  him- 
self open  to  aU  manner  of  troubles 
and  perplexities  from  which  they 
themselves  would,  any  of  them,  have 
undertaken  to  gua^  him.  For  Her- 
bert, it  must  be  admitted,  brought 
with  him  the  reputation  of  being  of 
a  disposition,  in  matters  amatory, 
vexatious  both  to  mammas  and 
daughters;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  he  really  deserved  this  reputa- 
tion. No  angler  of  course  expects 
to  land  a  salmon  as  easily  as  a 
gudgeon.  But  allowing  that  a  good 
nsh  is  worth  some  little  trouble, 
and  indeed  has  a  right  to  decline 
to  be  caught  without  giving  trouble, 
yet  even  the  most  patient  of  anglers, 
of  mammas,  of  daughters,  may  be 
provoked  and  wearied  out  some- 
times; and  Herbert,  it  was  com- 
plained, would  neither  take  a  bait 
nor  leave  it  alone.  No  one  was 
more  ready  than  he  to  join  the  girls 
in  their  pic-nics — io  row  them  on  the 
river— to  walk  with  ijjiem— to  talk 
with  them— to  read  poetry  to  them 
— even  to  write  verses  for  them— to 
dance  with  them — to  take  them  to 
concerts  and  lectures— in  short,  to 
be  their  assiduous  dangler  in  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  capacities 
in  which  danglers  are  so  useful. 
But  what  avail  pic-nicings  and  boat- 
ings, moonlight  walkings  and  moony 
talldngs,  if  they  are  to  be  merely 
their  own  reward  ?  Ladies  of  prac- 
tical habits,  alive  to  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  milliners'  bills  and  unmarried 
angels,  look  on  these  trivial  gallan- 
tries as  only  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries to  more  important  negotia- 
tions. To  persist  in  them  too  long 
is  a  mere  '  tarrying  in  the  letter 
that  killeth'  deeply  cherished  hopes. 
And  somehow  these  charming  jun- 
ketings, no  matter  how  dexterously 
contrived  or  how  often  repeated,  did 
not  bring  about  that  softening  of 


the  heart,  or  softening  of  the  biain 
(I  am  really  not  quite  clear  which  is 
the  most  correct  expression),  with- 
out which  even  the  best-nurtured 
young  men  continue  strangely  ob- 
durate to  those  tender  impressions 
which  are  so  beautiful  on  materials 
of  the  due  plasticity.     Herbert,  in 
short,  obstinately  delayed  to  '  range' 
himself.     As   Napoleon,   or   some 
other  gi^eral,  complained  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  that  they  were  by  nar 
ture   so  obtuse   and   thick-headed 
that  when,  according  to  all  known 
rules  of  war  they  had  been  faiixly 
beaten  they  could  not  understand  i^ 
but  out  of  sheer  ignorance  and  sta* 
pidily  went  on  fighting— so  an  ac- 
cusation of  precisely  the  oppoailB 
nature  might  with  justice  have  beea 
brought  against  the  young  gentle- 
man now  under  criticism.    His  Me 
foes  surrendered  to  him  at  discie-> 
iion,  laid   down   their   arms,   axuL 
craved  only  to  preserve  life  at  the 
sacrifice  of  liberty :  yet  he  was  so 
dull  he  would  not  understand  thfti 
.  they  had  surrendered  at  all.     He 
went  on  still  in  the  trivial  warfEune 
of  an  everyday  flirtation,  and  failed 
to  see  that  serious  opposition  wba 
no  longer  offered  to  mm.     As  foa: 
marching  home  in  triumph  with  a 
trembling  prisoner  in  chams  behind 
him,  as  a  gallant  young  conqueriii^ 
hero  ought  to  march — ^this  was  what 
Herbert  Freer  could  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  do. 

To  drop  the  fighting  meta^diar, 
as  this  is  to  be  quite  a  peaceful 
story — out  of  his  excessive  good* 
nature — out  of  his  obliginjg  dispo- 
sition—out of  his  amiabdii^,  his 
friendliness,  his  general  bonhomie^ 
there  had  grown  a  belief  that  these 
very  qualities  were  what  prevented 
and  would  prevent  him  m>m  ever 
seriously  falling  in  love.  It  was 
argued  (not  certainly  by  very  pro- 
found logicians')  that  a  young  man 
who  was  politeness  itself  would 
shrink  from  doing  so  uncivil  a  thio^ 
as  to  pass  by  and  give  the  cut  direct 
to  all  the  young  ladies  of  Severns- 
bury save  ona  Again  and  again  it 
had  been  announced  by  the  esta- 
blished gossips  that  he  teas  engaged 
to  and  about  to  marry  the  eldest 
Miss  Fetherfew,  the  youngest  Miss 
Fetherfew^  the  second  Miss  Eether* 
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few>  Miss  Beriha  Peacock,  Miss 
Woodley  (niece  to  old  Colonel  Wood- 
ley)— nay,  he  had  even  been  talked 
ahoat  in  connection  with  the  vene- 
lable  Miss  Phillips  herself  (whose 
age  was  gnessed  to  be  about  a 
thousand,  and  whose  money  in  the 
fiinds  about  a  million).  Bnt  he 
only  let  this  talk  ebb  and  flow  at  its 
own  sweet  will.  When  its  ripples 
dashed  right  np  against  him  some- 
timeSj  he  skipped  out  of  the  way  of 
them ;  sometimes  he  met  the  small 
deluge  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke.  As 
for  a  serious  denial  or  a  serious  oon- 
finnation  he  was  too  wise  to  give  it. 
For  he  knew,  as  we  all  know,  that 
in  all  such  gossip  the  word  of  the 
supposed  principal  in  matrimonial 
arrangements  is  the  last  word  that 
is  behevcML  So  rumour  went  on 
prophesying,  and  he  contented  him- 
self with  simply  letting  the  prophe- 
cies remain  uiifalfilled.  Such  had 
been  the  state  of  affairs  for  nearly 
two  years ;  and  Sevemsbury  had  at 
last  become  quite  incredulous.  A 
settled  conviction  had  grown  up  in 
the  minds  of  Herbert's  acquaintance 
that  he  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  of 
which  a  lover  is  made.  For  a  lover 
must  have  his  heats  and  impetuosi- 
ties, his  eagerness,  his  strokes  (it 
may  be  almost  admitted)  of  sharp 
practice  against  rivals ;  and  Herbert 
had  shown  so  far  none  of  these 
qualities.  He  had  exhibited  him- 
sialf  only  in  the  character  of  an  easy, 
good-tempered,  clever,  and  rather 
careless  fellow.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  blown  about  by  old  Mrs.  Fether- 
few  that  she  was  sure  he  was  '  very 
sweet  on  Miss  Foster,'  and  that  she 
(Mrs.  Fetherfew)  was  quite  sure 
there  really  was  *  something  in  it ' 
Ihis  time,  Sevemsbury  only  shook 
its  wise  head  and  declined  to  have 
its  creduhty  imposed  on  any  more. 
Mrs.  Fetherfew  talked,  as  the  winds 
of  heaven  blow,  just  as  she  listed ; 
but  it  was  said  that  if  she  talked  as 
freely  as  the  winds  she  also  talked  as 
idly;  and  so  it  came  about  that  she 
was  just  as  little  regarded  as  they. 

CHAPTER  n. 

'USE  A  HODSE  ON  FIBB.* 

Herbert's  acquaintance  with'  the 


old  when  this  latest  gossip  first 
began  to  gain  ground ;  and  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  far  it  had  really 
any  foundation— how  far  it  merely 
resembled  the  many  other  idle  ru- 
mours that  had  gone  before  it— we 
shall  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  acquaintance. 

Of  course  when  Herbert  first  came 
to  Sevemsbury  he  came  well  p^)- 
vided  with  letters  of  introduction. 
And  even  had  he  not  done  so,  and 
had  the  repute  of  fifteen  hundred  a 
year  not  been  in  itself  a  tolerably 
good  introduction,  he  would  not 
have  been  long  without  acquaint- 
ances. Amongst  other  notes,  he  had 
brought  one  to  Captain  Foster;  but 
he  had  kept  it  unpresented  so  long 
that  at  last  he  had  oecome  ashamed 
to  present  it  at  all,  and  so  he  had, 
instead  of  doing  so,  simply  put  it  in 
the  fire.  He  had,  indeed,  met  the 
captain  once  or  twice  at  other  x)eople's 
houses,  and  so  had  come  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  him;  but  the 
acquaintance  had  never  become  more 
thau  a  casual  one.  Wandering,  how- 
ever, one  evening  down  the  terrace 
in  which  the  captain  lived,  he  noticed 
at  the  door  of  his  house  the  figure  of 
a  young  man,  who  pulled  the  bell 
with,  apparently,  some  littie  hesita- 
tion, stooped  down  after  having  done 
so  as  if  to  listen  whether  it  had  rung 
or  not,  And,  seemingly  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  it  had  not,  descended 
the  steps,  and  was  walking  off  briskly 
with  that  relieved  expression  of 
countenance  which  a  man  wears 
when  he  has  suddenly  decided  to 
put  off  a  call  which  he  is  not  over- 
anxious to  make ;  but  in  turning  to 
walk  off  he  turned  Hbuoq  to  face  with 
Herbert 

'Doyou  often  do  that,  Phil?  Are 
you  ringing  at  all  the  doors  and 
running  away,  or  merely  taking  them 
in  a  casual  way  ?* 

The  runaway  was  one  of  Herbert's 
most  intimate  companions,  by  name 
Philip  Grey. 

'Oh!  confound  it,'  he  said,  'I 
have  pulled  two  or  three  times,  and 
either  it  doesn't  ring  or  they  have 
seen  me  through  the  window  and 
don't  care  to  answer  it.  Besides  the 
captain  is  such  a  bore  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  excuse  for  going  away.' 

~ Th       ■ 


Fosters  was  not  more  than  a  month        Herbert  laughed.    'Then  let  us 
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h&re  a  walk/  he  said,  and  linking 
their  arms  they  tamed  and  had  a 
walk  for  ahout  two  paces  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  arms  of 
Captain  Foster  himself^,  who  had 
come  on  them  at  that  instant  un- 
awares firom  behind. 

'Well,  I  declare/  said  Philip 
Grey;  'I  was  jpst  trying  to  persuade 
Freer  to  call  with  me  and  see  you.' 

'Were  you  indeed;  then  I  hope 
he  will  at  any  rate  be  persuaded  hj 
the  two  of  us.' 

Herbert  bowed  and  said,  'Very 
happy.' 

The  captaiQ  rang,  and  having 
perhaps  the  knack  of  ringing  hik 
own  bell  better  than  any  one  else, 
or  being  perhaps  more  in  earnest 
thxui  Philip  Grey,  his  ring  was  an- 
swered at  once. 

'I  wonder  whether  he  heard  me 
call  him  a  bore,'  muttered  Phihp. 

'  I  fancy  he  did,'  said  Herbert 

And,  so  speculating,  the  young 
men  entered  with  their  host ;  and  this 
was  the  manner  of  Herbert  Freer's 
first  introduction  to  the  house  of 
Captain  Foster.  How  often,  I  won- 
der, do  hosts  and  gaests  meet,  and 
chat,  and  entertain  each  other  with 
similar  frankness  and  cordiality! 
Whether  Captain  Foster  really  had 
overheard  that  remark  of  Philip 
Grey's  or  not,  he  made  no  sign  of 
having  done  so.  But  how  many  of 
us  would  like  occasionally  to  let  our 
dear  friends  know  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  he  they  have  just  told  us,  only 
that  courtesy  condemns  us  to  silence 
and  hypocrisy !  The  gallant  captain 
led  his  friends  in  and  seated  them  at 
bistable.  He  gave  them  of  his  wine 
and  .of  his*  cigars ;  he  entertained 
them  with  what  he  sincerely  believed 
to  be  very  brilliant  conversation; 
and  all  the  while,  for  anything  I 
know,  he  was  thinking  of  that  un- 
lucky stricture  of  PhiHp's  and  aim- 
ing to  prove  to  Herbert  how  uiyust 
it  was.  All  the  while,  possibly,  both 
the  young  gentlemen  were  interest- 
ing themselves  less  in  his  remarks 
than  in  certain  tinkling  sounds 
which  they  could  barely  near,  and 
which  indicated  that  a  piano  was 
being  played  in  some  distant  room 
of  the  house. 

For  Philip  at  least  knew  well 
enough  who  the  pianiste  was.    To 


say  truth  there  had  been  some 
tender  passages  between  him  and 
MiBS  Foster,  and  the  real  cause  of 
his  indeciBion  as  to  wheth^  he 
should  call  at  Captain  Foster's  house 
had  arisen  from  doubt  how  she 
would  receive  him ;  and  from  a  fiiint 
conviction  on  his  part  that  probably 
it  would  be  better  that  these  tender- 
nesses should  go  no  further.  His 
valour,  therefore,  had  for  once  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  better  shape  of 
discretion,  prompting  him  to  run 
away.  But  now  that  he  was  in  the 
house  he  wanted  to  be  with  her,  and 
fid^ted  under  the  assiduous  cour- 
tesies of  his  entertainer.  So  he  said 
at  last,  interrogatively,  in  a  break  of 
the  conversation, '  Miss  Foster  is  at 
home  then?'  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  soimd  of 
the  piano  came— as  if  ho  had  not 
been  quite  well  aware  of  that  fitct 
before  he  entered  the  housa  And 
by-and-by,  after  this  hint  and  another 
or  two  like  it,  the  captain  led  tiie 
young  men  to  the  drawing-room  and 
introduced  them  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  playing  there  alone. 

Captain  Foster  was  a  widower,  and 
it  was  no  secret  that  his  means  were 
only  strait  He  had  indeed  but 
little  income  beyond  the  half  pay  on 
which  he  had  retired;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was 
said  of  Lieutenant  Luff,  that  'his 
half  pay  did  not  half  pay  his  debts,' 
it  was  known  that  he  always  lived 
tightly  up  to  his  resources.  1^ 
daughter  Ida  was  the  eldest  of  his 
children,  and  had  now  come  home, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  take  charge 
of  his  house.  Besides  her  there  was 
only  Arthur  left,  a  boy  of  ten.  Be- 
tween them  there  had  been  four 
others.  Artliur  could  remember  the 
time  when  there  was  only  one  little 
green  mound  besides  the  larger  one 
in  the  cemetery.  Tins  larger  one 
had  always  be^  there  as  far  as  he 
could  rememb^ :  indeed  it  had  had 
to  be  made  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  world.  But  these  lesser  hillockB 
had  all  beeh  made  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  and  Arthur,  himself 
a  dehcate  child,  was  left  now  without 
a  playmate  at  alL 

It 'happened  that  Herbert  had 
never  met  Miss  Foster  before,  ^e 
had  during  the  last  year  or  two  beoti 
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mneh  from  home,  and  had  only  re- 
tamed  to  Seyernsbmy  a  few  weeks 
previoasly.  But  though  he  had  not 
seen  her  he  had  often  heard  of  her 
and  of  her  beauty,  and  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  admire  her.  And  Ida 
FoNesr  was  indeed  very  beautifuL 
Tall,  dark,  healthy,  graceful,  and 
animated,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
vigour  which  should  have  been 
shared  by  the  poor  little  brothers 
and  sisters  had  be^  foreseized  by 
the  first-bom. 

When  the  gentlemen  entered  the 
room  she  rose,  shook  hands  with 
Philip,  honoured  Herbert  with  a  gra- 
cious inclination  of  the  h^ ;  and, 
being  asked  to  continue  playing,  did 
BO  at  once  in  a  ready  unhesitating 
way,  which  said  pleasantly,  as  plainly 
as  words -could  have  said^thftt  she 
knew  she  had  a  right  to  play  for  the 
reason  that  she  r^ly  could  play* 

There  is  something  very  sur* 
prising— I  had  almost  said  very 
humiliating— in  the  way  in  which 
music,  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
human  arts,  is  often  aegraded  into  a 
merely  mechanical  work,  and  the 
trick  of  playing  made,  too  evidently, 
a  trick  essentially  the  same  in  its 
nature  as  the  sleight-of-hand  of  a 
conjuror.  We  see  very  ordinary 
women  play,  with  a  dexterity  and 
accuracy  that  charm  their  hearers, 
pieces  of  music  to  compose  which 
has  tasked  all  the  powers  of  the 
greatest  masters.  They  execute  the 
most  difficult  passages  and  the  most 
brilliant  movements  without  any  ap- 
parent effort,  and  people  ciy, '  What 
a  wonderful  player!'  And  all  the 
while  these  women  may  be  only 
clever,  trained  automata,  as  soulless 
and  unappreciative  of  what  they 
do  as  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating- 
machine,  and  as  unlike  real  musi- 
cians as  that  machine  is  unlike  (and 
unfit  to  be)  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Theur  criticisms  on 
music  would  probably  be  the  per- 
faction  of  absurdity  or  common- 
place. Th^  have  never  paused  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  what  they 
play,  or  asked  what  was  intended  to 
be  conv^ed  by  the  grand  passages 
they  execute  so  readily.  Sorrow,  joy, 
anger,  love,  disappointment,  ecstasy, 
despair— every  emotion  that  thrills 
our  mortal  bodies  was  felt,  it  may 


be,  by  the  mighty  master  as  he 
swept  the  chords  and  brought  out 
these  melodies.  To  the  player  it  is 
all  mere  wrist-and-finger  work.  And 
yet  so  wonderfolly  correct  is  the 
mechanical  performance  that,  as  the 
electric  current  flashes  through  and 
gathers  strength  from  the  passive 
insulator,  to  the  hearer  all  these 
passions  may  still  come  out  and  live 
again,  evolved  by  her  who  neither 
feels  them  nor  knows  them. 

Ida  Foster  was  not,  however,  a 
player  of  this  Mnd.  Music  with  her 
was  a  trae  passion  and  delight,  and 
playing  second  nature.  Sometimes, 
it  is  trae,  she  played,  as  a  certain 
himible  hero  whistled,  for  want  of 
thought;  but  oftonest  she  played 
because  she  found  in  playing  peace 
and  calm  and  better  tiioughts  than 
came  to  her  in  the  daily  wrestle 
with  the  world,  in  the  daily  cares 
and  anxieties,  the  daily  plottings 
and  small  conspiracies  with  which, 
unhappily,  young-lady  life  is  often 
disturbed.  At  any  rate  she  never 
played  for  mere  show.  And  Herbert 
Freer,  as  well  as. his  companion, 
soon  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
an  impertinence  to  have  formally 
thanked  her  as  she  passed  from  tune 
to  tune  and  piece  to  piece. 

There  was  a  little  air  of  her  own 
composing  which  she  played  at  last, 
and  said  archly— 

*  Mr.  Freer,  I  hear  you  are  a  poet ; 
will  you  listen  to  this  air,  and  when 
you  go  home  present  my  respect^ 
compliments  to  the  Muses  and  re- 
quest them  to  inspire  you  witii 
words  to  fit  it?' 

And  Herbert,  being  gallant,  said 
that  if  he  found  the  Muses  sitting 
up  for  him  on  liis  return  home  he 
really  would  put  Miss  Foster's  re- 
quirements before  them ;  though,  on 
account  of  the  great  advance  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  oil,  they  had  taken  to  going  to 
bed  early,  and  he  doubted  he  would 
be  too  late  unless  he  were  off  at 
once. 

So,  laughing,  the  young  men  took 
their  hats  and  bade  good-m'ght 

There  was  the  tinlde  of  water  in 
the  little  air,  Herbert  thought,  as  if 
it  were  water  dropping  on  glass; 
there  was  laughter  with  tears  in  it ; 
there  was  the  languor  of  love  with 
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its  doabts  and  fears  in  it.  At  any 
Tate  Heorbert  hit  he  could  not  be 
fiff  wrong  if  he  wrote  nonsense  to  it, 
seeing  that  new  music  is  so  seldom 
set  to  anything  else.  This,  therefore^ 
is  what  he  produced;  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  considerably  disarranged 
his  hair  and  his  temper,  had  long 
sat  oat  his  fire,  and  nibbled  the 
feathers  off  more  qnills  than  seemed 
at  all  necessary : — 

'Bk>wv  Ena 

*Diflc  brawn,  duic  9fM»  flpeBUng  ever, 
life,  and  V^tt  and  laughter  qnlTW 
In  those  ejw;  ah  me,  thoae  ojei  I 
Bright  brown  ^ea;  ah  me,  thoae  tjwl 

*  LOeo  a  planet  rkhlj  glowUig, 
Tender  meanin^i  ftom  them  flowing; 

Foil  of  moving  memoriea ; 

Bright  brown  eyes;  ah  me,  those  eyes !' 

And  when  Miss  Foster  received  the 
effasion  next  day, '  with  Mr.  Freer's 
compliments,'  she  did  not  need  to 
ask  whose  eyes  were  meant,  but 
began,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  inquire 
of  herselif  whether  she  really  had 
made  a  mark  or  not 

Whether  Herbert  also  began  ito 
early  to  ask  himself  deliberately  any 
question  similar  to  that  of  Miss 
Foster's  it  would  in  the  present  stage 
of  this  history  be  premature  to  say. 
Possibly  a  new  pavement  had  been 
put  down  in  the  direction  of  Burton 
Terrace,  and  Herbert  therefore  felt 
more  pleasure  in  walking  in  that 
direction  than  he  used  to  feel.  Pos- 
sibly Captain  Foster^s  chairs  had 
softer  cushions,  and  fewer  thorns  in 
them  than  Herbert  found  under  him 
elsewhere.  Possibly  (if  the  suppo- 
siti(m  be  not  libellous)  Ida  Foster's 
nimble  fingers  and  gracious  glances 
were  more  to  his  taste  than  l£ose  of 
the  Misses  Fetherfew.  At  any  rate 
when  Mrs.  Fetherfew  said  so  posi- 
tively that  she  was  quite  sure  there 
was  'something  in  it,'  she  had  this 
much  of  foundation  for  her  assertion, 
that  Herbert,  namely,  had  during 
the  month  then  just  past  been  less 
often  at  her  own  house  and  more 
frequently  at  Captain  Foster's  than 
she  found  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
plans  she  had  herself  matured  for 
Herbert's  happiness,  and  than  argued 
appreciation  of  the  hospitaHly  she  so 
^nerously  proffered  him  on  all  occa- 
sions of  their  meeting. 


Herbert,  in  &ct,  found  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Fosters  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  it  throve  apace.  It 
progressed,  said  Phil  Grey,  'Ifts  a 
house  on  fire.'  And  as  Phil  felt 
himself  a  little  eclipsed,  and  as  he 
knew  how  narrowly  he  had  himself 
escaped  the  flames,  if  indeed  he  had 
escaped  at  all,  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
looml  on  with  something  of  ^ 
pleased  interest  and  very  donbtfol 
oonmuseration  with  which  eood 
neighbours,  who  happen  to  have 
had  their  own  house  burnt  down, 
generally  do  look  on  at  other  people's 
tenements  in  that  predicament 

CHAPTER  nL 

8KBENIA.  BEDIVIVA* 

In  these  days  Herbert  had  a  very 
decided  £mcy  that  he  was  literary; 
and  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
determined  to  be  especially  eloquent 
was  the  not  very  novel  one  of  'The 
Sirens.' 

'  When  the  world  was  very  yonng 
indeed,'  he  wrote,  '  and  when  the 
heavens  were  much  nearer  to  it 
than  they  are  now— -when  the  &ther 
of  the  gods  used  to  come  down  and 
make  love  to  the  daughters  of  men 
— ^there  was  a  ftdr  island,  in  a  &irer 
ocean,  and  underneath  its  chfb  of 
dazzling  whiteness  yon  might  any 
day  have  seen  Neptune  himself 
riding  on  his  dolphin  in  a  way  you 
can  never  hope  to  see  him  now. 
The  maidens  of  that  island  were  very 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  their  vdoes 
were  as  the  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
Out  of  heaven  there  is  now  no 
beauty,  nor  any  music  to  be  com- 
pared with  theirs.  The  saflois 
could  not  choose  but  east  anobor 
and  remain  always  in  their  blissfnl 
company.  So  none  who  landed  on 
that  isluid  ever  returned  home  with 
tidings  of  its  wonders. 

'In  process  of  time,  however,  one 
passed  that  way  who  stopped  the  eais 
of  his  crew  with  wax,  and  caused 
them  to  bind  him  to  the  mast,  that 
so  they  might  sail  under  the  shidow 
of  the  island,  and  he  might  hear  &e 
harmony  and  yet  not  be  induced  to 
stay.  Then  they  saw  that  the  dife 
so  dazzlingly  white  were  of  the 
bleached  bones  of  men,  and  ihey 
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concluded  that  the  maidens  who 
were  so  fair,  and  sang  so  sweetly, 
were  really  no  better  than  they 
should  be ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
mere  cannibal  young  females. 

'  Since  then  the  world  has  grown 
a  great  deal  older,  and  its  people 
think  themselTes  a  great  deal  wiser. 
The  stars  have  gone  much  further 
back  and  become  astronomical. 
That  Elysian  ocean  has  wholly  dried 
up.  That  enchanted  island  is  to  be 
found  in  no  map  extant.  Only  the 
sirens,  under  changed  names,  and 
wearing  modem  dresses,  still  re- 
main, and  still  to  our  extreme  incon- 
yenienoe  retain  their  old  unsocial 
and  very  disagreeable  habits.' 

That  this,  and  many  pages  to 
which  it  was  introductory,  was  a 
piece  of  very  fine  writing  which 
would  be  jumped  at  by  any  editor 
in  England  before  wh»m  it  might 
be  held  up — though  unfortunately 
the  essay  was  apropos  of  nothing 
particular— it  never  entered  Her- 
bert's mind  to  doubt  But  that  the 
&ble  could  have  any  practical  moral 
for  himself  to  take  to  heart:  that 
sirens  did  really  still  exist  amongst 
his  own  acquaintance  disguised  in 
genteel  crinoline  and  playing  ele- 
gantly on  pianos :  nay,  even  that  he 
himself  was  at  that  moment  in  im- 
minent danger  of  having  his  own 
bones  clean  picked  by  one — this  was 
a  reductio  ad  abmrdnm  which  if  put 
before  him  he  would  have  scouted 
with  disdain. 

And  yet  if  he  had  been  asked 
what  it  was  that  attracted  him,  and 
made  him  flutter  round  Ida  Foster, 
as  a  moth  flutters  round  a  candle, 
he  could  have  given  but  poor  rea- 
sons. He  would  have  said  she  had 
a  bright  eye— yet  he  had  read  Ten- 
nyson, and  might  have  remembered 
that  so  had  wily  Vivien.  He  would 
have  said  she  had  a  sweet  voice — 
yet  he  had  read  Milton,  and  might 
have  called  to  mind  that  the  fallen 
angels  sang  very  sweetly.  He 
would  have  said  she  had  a  gentle 
touch— yet  he  kept  a  cat  and  had 
observed  its  habits.  He  would  have 
said  she  had  a  pretty,  name — yet  he 
would  have  needed  no  one  to  remind 
him  that  that  was  a  merit  due  more 
to  her  godfathers  and  godmothers 
than  herself.    The  truth  must  be 
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told.  Herbert,  the  superb— Her- 
bert, the  cool,  the  self-possessed — 
was  really  by  no  meai^  so  much 
himself  as  he  used  to  be.  And  Ida, 
who  had  angled  often  in  sport,  was 
angling  now  in  earnest.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  us  to  have  so  soon  to  dethrone 
a  young  lady  who  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  heroine.  But  the 
spoils  of  her  skill  had  been  already 
more  than  a  woman  with  a  heart 
ever  does  gain.  Hitlierto  she  had 
practised  only  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. She  hod  studied  with  all  the 
coolness  of  an  anatomist  the  degree 
of  torture  which  her  unhappy  sub- 
jects might  be  made  to  endure,  with- 
out making  such  an  exhibition  of 
themselves  as  would  be  positively 
disagreeable  to  her.  And  when  this 
stage  was  reached,  it  had  been  her 
wont  to  exchange  her  subject  for 
another  one.  Cool,  clever,  and 
heartiess,.  she  had  brought  flirtation 
probably  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  per- 
fection as  it  is  destined  ever  to  attain. 
She  knew  exactly  how  for  she  could 
go  to  inflict  the  maximum  of  mis- 
chief without  openly  compromising 
herself,  and  beyond  this  point  she 
never  went.  She  had  never  yet 
laUed  to  enslave  when  she  £Eurly  bent 
herself  to  her  task,  imd  she  had 
every  confidence  that  she— as  indeed 
any  woman  to  her  thinking — could 
marry  any  man  who  came  within 
her  reach  were  she  only  sufficiently 
determined.  And  determined  she 
was  to  marry  Herbert  Freer,  even 
before  she  saw  him.  Not  that  to 
herself  she  made  any  pretence  of 
loving  him.  Love  was  a  passion 
that  she  knew  only  from  witnessing 
its  effects — very  ridiculous  she 
thought  them— in  others.  But  if 
she  could  not  love,  she  could  act 
very  cleverly,  and  said  contemp- 
tuously that  private  theatricals  were 
more  amusing  off  the  stage  than  on 
it— in  her  opinion.  And  those  who 
knew  her  best  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  tell  in  which  of  her  doings 
she  played  an  assumed  part;  in 
which  she  was  herself  Music  was 
the  one  pursuit  in  which  she  seemed 
entirely  in  earnest,  and  her  love 
of  which  was  thoroughly  sincere. 
If  when  she  played  she  charmed  all 
ears,  let  us  hope,  too,  that  she  ex- 
orcised for  a  while  her  own  evil 
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spirit,  and  rose  from  her  piano  and 
her  harp  with  purer  and  less  selfish 
thoughts  than  those  which  so  soon 
resumed  their  hold  upon  her.  And 
she  knew  that  in  music  lay  her 
power;  but^  alas!  without  peroeiving 
that^her  power  lay  there,  because 
there  lay  for  a  while  natuse  and 
truth. 

Herbert,  for  his  part,  might  never 
have  heard  of  the  sirens—much  less 
have  written  an  essay  on  them. 
Whether  it  was  that  his  hour  had 
fully  oome — whether  for  his  sins 
ha  had  been  doomed  for  a  certain 
time  to  walk  this  earth  in  pain  and 
'  perplex!^— whether  the  gods  had 
really  driven  him  out  of  his  wits, 
intending  in  a  little  while  to  deal 
still  worse  with  him  — however 
these  things  might  be,  in  one  short 
month  Ida  Foster's  scheme  had 
prospered  so  far  that  he  had  become 
her  slave,  and  waited  humbly  on 
her  in  a  way  that  he  had  never 
waited  on  woman  before.  And 
Phil  Grey,  whose  visdon  had  been  a 
littie  cleared,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  open  his  eyes, 
when  Ida  threw  him  overboard 
somewhat  earher  than  her  wont, 
stood  looking  on,  and  making]  com- 
parisons, like  that  which  was  re- 
corded at  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter. 

Not  that  even  a  month  had  passed 
over  without  Herbert's  beginning 
to  have  some  little  doubt  as  to  Ida 
being  in  all  Ihings  the  'perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned,'  his  fancy 
had  at  first  painted  her.  But  here 
again  lus  good  nature  told  against 
bm.  When  he  noticed  any  feiult, 
he  did  not  so  much  think  worse  of 
Ida  for  it,  as  approve  lus  own  good 
judgment,  that  he  could  see  faults 
at  idl  in  one  with  whom  he  already 
beg^  to  suspect  he  was  falling  in 
love. 

For  example,  Phil  had  told  him 
in  a  Mendly  way  that  Ida  had  jilted 
him,  and  had  hinted  further,  that 
^  he  was,  he  beUeved,  far  from  the 
'  first  whom  she  had  served  so.  Well, 
Herbert  had  admitted  that  such 
conduct  was  veiy  wrong ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  easily  we  forgive 
unfaithfulness  in  love,  which  we 
imagine  to  have  been  practised  in 
our  own  foyour.    We  think,  at  any 


rate,  it  is  some  oompensation  for  the 
£odr  one's  perfidy,  that  we  ourselves 
should  be  kind  and  sympathetic 
with  her  victim ;  and,  again,  it  is 
surprising  how  kindly  a  man  really 
does  think  of  his  uNsuccessful  rival 
So  Herbert  readily  foigave  Ida  all 
her  fiirtations  without  even  wishing 
to  hear  them  recounted.  And,  S 
possible,  he  £elt  more  finendly  than 
ever  to  Philip  Grey. 

Then,  too,  one  thing  that  Herbert 
most  thoroughly  enjoyed,  was  a 
hearty,  good  laugh,  on  due  provo- 
cation; or,  fiuling  due  provocatioo, 
even  on  no  provocation  at  alL  And 
he  winced  a  little  at  the  impassive- 
ness  of  Ida.  She  smiled  very  sweet- 
ly on  him,  but  he  could  never  get 
her  to  join  him  in  a  real  good 
laugh.  Her  calm,  clear-cut  face, 
never  so  far  lost  its  self-possessian— 
never  seemedM  be  moved  with  com- 
mon passion;  and  to  say  troth, 
Herbert  would  have  liked  better  to 
see  it  so  agitated.  Yet  he  refleotad 
that  in  all  Ms  reading  he  had  nevec 
vead  that  the  angels  themselves 
laughed;  they,  too,  only  smiled, 
and  must,  he  thought^  smile  veij 
much  as  Ida  smiled;  and  a  man 
must  be  hard  to  please  indeed  who 
finds  fiault  with  a  young  lady  merely 
for  being  of  an  angeho  temperament 

But  there  were  other  gUmpses, 
also,  which  Herbert  got  into  the 
life  of  the  Foster  household  which 
gave  him  little  qualms,  and  made 
him  doubt  whether  there  might 
not  be  times  when  his  angel  did  not 
even  smile.  The  captain  always 
spoke  to  Ida  more  meekly  than 
seemed  consistent  with  parental  au- 
thority. Arthur  moved  more  noise- 
lessly in  her  presence  than  else- 
where, and  had  his  Uttle  eyes  often 
fixed  on  her  when  he  was  speaking 
to  other  people.  In  a  hundred  wajys 
Herbert  was  made  to  suspect  that 
Ida  had  a  temper,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  ihat  fact  noticed  at 
hom& 

All  these  things  had  Herbert  seen, 
and  pondered,  and  laid  to  heart 
But  when  did  love  ever  pretend  to 
base  itself  on  judgment?  He  was 
rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  feel- 
ing that  he  was  beginning  to  love 
unwisely.  He  repeated  to  himself 
that  line  about '  not  wisely,  bat  too 
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well/  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  thought 
in  his  innennost  heart  that  so  to  love 
was  rather  a  noble  action,  and  one 
that  put  him  in  the  category  of 
many  of  the  most  charming  heroes 
in  the  best  romances. 

When,  therefore,  he  walked  home 
one  night  and  ruminated  on  the  &ct 
that  he  had  that  night  made  Ida  a 
passionate  offer  of  his  hand,  and  yet 
had  been  dismissed  in  ignorance 
what  the  result  of  that  offer  was  to 
be,  he  then  realized,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  that  for  him,  too,  as 
for  the  rest  of  us,  there  was  reserved 
doubt  and  trouble  and  perplexity; 
and  that  a  book  might  be  bound  in 
Telyet  with  gilt  edges,  as  he  had 
finncied  the  volume  of  his  life's  his- 
tory to  be,  and  yet  have  in  it  lines 
very  hard  to  read. 

For  feline  nature  is  always  the 
same ;  and  Ida,  true  to  her  instinct, 
and  feeling  sure  of  her  bird,  could 
not  forbear  to  play  with  it  for  a 
while  much  as  she  would  have  been 
grieved  to  lose  it.  So  she  had  begun 
the  game  of  '  fast  and  loose '  with 
Herbert,  and  had  sent  him  home 
with  such  an  answer  as  left  him 
bound  while  it  left  her  free. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONffTANCfY. 

It  happened  the  day  after  this 
crisis  had  been  reached  that  Ida  very 
unexpectedly,  and  very  niuch  to  her 
annoyance,  had  to  leave  Sevemsbury 
with  her  papa  for  a  week.  She 
could  not  well  write  to  Herbert 
before  starting,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  her  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  graciously  to  accept  him.  Be- 
sides, she  had  wanted  to  have  a  day 
or  two's  amusement  with  him;  to 
have  heard  a  few  more  protestations 
and  a  few  more  entreaties,  and  at 
last  to  have  had  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  pronouncing  with  her  own 
lips  the  sentence  of  his  happiness. 
To  be  hurried  away,  therefore,  at 
such  a  time  was  especially  provok- 
ing. There  was  no  excuse  for  send- 
ing Herbert  her  address  even.  Yet 
to  leave  him  to  himself  for  a  whole 
week  in  such  a  critical  state  was 
what  Ida  by  no  means  liked.  She 
tried  to  miss  the  train  that  so  she 


might  have  a  chance  of  meeting  him 
by  accident  and  saying  a  tender 
word  before  she  started.  But  though 
she  was  late  herself  the  train  was 
still  later,  and  she  caught  it  to  a 
nicety. 

When  Herbert  called  that  even- 
ing, therefore,  as  usual  in  Burton 
Terrace,  and  learnt  that  the  £Bunily 
had  gone  off  but  a  few  hours  before 
to  Clifton,  he  believed  that  the  '  in- 
valid relative '  and  the  '  ui^ent 
family  matters,'  which  were  said  to 
be  the  occasion  of  this  sudden 
journey,  were  equally  apocryphal. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  believe  that 
the  journey  could  really  have  been 
an  unforeseen  and  an  unavoidable 
one,  but  at  once  concluded  that  it 
was  a  flight  dehberately  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  his 
way  after  the  events  of  Qie  preceding 
night  He  believed  this  the  more 
readily  as  no  message  appeared  to  be 
left  for  him ;  and  ne  was  too  proud 
to  ask  the  servant  for  an  address 
which  he  thought  had  been  pur- 
posely withheld. 

Herbert's  dog,  for  sitting,  as  was 
its  wont,  in  Herbert's  easy  chair, 
caught  it  that  night  in  a  way  which 
excited  the  utmost  surprise  of  that 
quadruped:  and  it  stood  blinking 
its  mild  eyes  on  the  rug,  and  licking 
its  fiaet  thoughtfully,  as  if  seeking  in 
some  undiscovered  speck  of  mud 
for  the  cause  of  its  master's  ill-usagOp 
until  at  last  it  gave  up  the  problem 
and  sulked  off  out  of  sight.  Her- 
bert's cigar  would  not  bum  at  all; 
and  Herbert's  lamp  would  bum  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  broke  the  chim- 
ney. Herbert's  maid  was  never  so 
near  giving  warning  as  she  was  at 
his  unusually  snappish  way.  Her- 
bert walked  late  in  the  garden.  The 
very  moon  shone,  he  thought,  with 
a  cold  malicious  brightness,  not  its 
wont,  as  if  to  show  how  insigni- 
ficant he  and  his  troubles  were.  It 
was  an  ill-made  moon,  not  at  all 
round.  The  ground  was  hard  frozen. 
The  few  flowers  that  were  left — 
chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
daisies — hung  frostbitten  on  their 
stalks  with  icy  tears  pendant,  as  if 
weeping  that  they  were  not  released 
fix>m  such  a  tiresome  world.  Where 
was  the  good  of  moon,  or  flowers,  or 
ftost?  Herbert  went  in  and  went  ta 
3  E  a 
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bed  diseatisfiod  with  the  muYerse 
in  general,  and  with  this  planet  in 
particular,  and  with  himself  more 
hifm  any  mortal  upon  it. 

If  to  go  to  sleep  were  as  easy  as 
to  go  to  bed  what  good  nights  we 
should  all  have !  Herbert  had  never 
known  such  pillows.  He  tried  them 
all  sides  up.  He  doubled  them. 
He  straightened  them  out  again. 
Then  he  flung  them  away  and  lay 
with  his  head  in  an  extemporized 
pit.  Then  he  dozed  off  into  night- 
mare. Then  he  got  up  and  waDced 
about  his  bedroom  and  heard  quarter 
after  quarter  clanged  from  the  min- 
ster clock.  What  could  be  Ida's 
meaning?  Was  he  really,  after  all, 
such  a  poor  fellow  that  she  merely 
wished  to  amuse  herself  with  him 
as  he  had  heard  she  had  amused 
herself  with  others?  And  if  so,  was 
she  not  for  all  that  really  an  angelic 
creature,  and  would  it  not  be 
'  sweeter  for  her  despairing  tlian 
aught  in  the  world  beside?'  And 
so  the  weary  night  wore  away,  as 
the  longest  nights  wear  away  for 
those  who  are  more  sick  than  even 
he  was ;  and  he  rose  in  the  morning 
not  refreshed,  and  looking  a  Uttle — 
just  a  little  paler  than  usual.  He 
thought  when  he  looked  in  the  glass 
lliat  he  ought  to  have  appeared 
worse  than  he  did,  and  was  possibly 
a  little  dissatisfied  with  himself  for 
not  doing  so.  But  then  ho  was 
robust,  and  hearts  are  not  quite 
broken,  nor  hair  turned  quite  white 
in  a  single  night;  and  it  was  im- 
perative, therdbre,  that  he  should 
give  himself  time. 

This  was  only  Tuesday,  too,  and 
Ida  was  not  to  return  till  the  follow- 
ing Monday:  (tliis  much  he  had 
learnt  from  the  maid);  so  that  he 
had  a  wedc  to  grow  pale  in  and  to 
perfect  the  outwiurd  signs  of  his 
inward  trouble.  And  certainly  in 
this  week  he  did  his  best.  Those 
who  have  suffered  from  love-sickness 
will  not  need,  and  those  who  have 
not  so  suffered  will  not  care,  to 
read  the  detail  of  his  self-torture. 
His  temper  grew  worse  and  worse 
and  surprised  everybody  who  knew 
him.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  the  same  wearisome  restless- 
ness and  mad  discontent  Ck>uld 
Ida  only  have  seen  him  or  known 


what  an  impression  she  really  had 
made,  her  tears  would  have  been 
relieved,  and  she  would  have  felt 
that  she  could  hardly  havo  dono 
better  than  tiy  him  thus,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  with  absence. 

Sevemsbury,  however,  had  other 
inhabitants  besides  the  Fosters ;  and 
Herbert  having  played  misanthrope 
all  the  week,  did  really  so  fiur  re- 
cover on  the  Saturday  evening  as  to 
take  one  of  his  favourite  walks. 
This  walk  was  along  the  terrace, 
above  which  towers  Sevemsbury 
minster,  standing  lu'gh  and  looking 
down  on  Severn  waters.  Away 
9ver  the  river  lie  rich  fields ;  oad  in 
the  further  distance  rises  proudly 
tlie  range  of  hills  on  which  Piers 
Plowman  so  many  centuries  ago 
took  his  morning  walk,  and  which 
offered  then  the  same  bold  outline 
as. we  see  to-day.  To-night,  how- 
ever, the  hills  were  not  visible ;  for 
the  darkness  in  December  fsdls  down 
early.  The  mbon  had  not  yet  risen ; 
and  the  stars,  though  bright,  were 
not  bright  enough  to  bring  out  the 
hills.  So  Herbert  leaned  over  the 
low  wall  and  watched  the  stars  as 
they  lay  reflected  in  the  water.  How 
bright  and  steady  they  were!  Or 
if  the  dancing  of  a  wave  but  made  a 
star  for  an  instant  tremble  out  of 
sight,  how  soon  it  returned.  Even 
so,  he  vowed,  should  his  love  bum. 
If  it  ever  flickered,  so  soon  should 
it  resume  its  steadiness.  If  for  an 
instant  it  was  obliterated  and  dis- 
appeared, so  soon  should  his  true 
heart  again  reflect  the  bright  image 
of  his  worship. 

And  then  he  wandered  on  into  the 
minster  close  to  where  his  old  Mend 
Canon  Woodstock  hved,  and  where 
he  found  him  at  that  moment  taking 
his  canonical  pleasure,  walking  and 
smoking,  on  his  own  lawn  in  front 
of  his  own  house,  in  the  clear  fh)6ty 
air,  well  buttoned  up  in  his  over- 
coat. 

Herbert  felt,  as  low-spirited  peo- 
ple often  do,  unusually  moral  and 
decorous.  So  it  jarred  on  his  feel- 
ings, and  he  liiought  it  almost 
irreligious  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
smoking  so  near  Simday.  And  for 
his  own  port  he  felt  that,  thinking 
as  he  did  with  such  tender  despair 
about  Ida,  for  him  to  smoke  would 
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1)6  a  carnal  indulgenoe^  almost  bor- 
dering on  profanity.  So  he  at  first 
declined  to  join  Mr.  Woodstock  in 
that  exercise;  and  though,  on  re- 
l)eated  inyitation,  he  relented,  he 
only  lit  up  at  last  in  a  melancholy 
way  that  compelled  his  jolly  friend 
to  ask,  '  Why,  Freer,  what  on  earth's 
the  matter?'  Whereupon  Herbert 
of  course  declared  that  nothing  was 
the  matter,  and  put  on  a  prepos- 
terous affectation  of  gaiety  which  in 
no  way  deceiyed  his  quickwitted 
companion. 

Cuion  Woodstock  was  an  eccle- 
siastical dignitary;  but  he  was,  be- 
yond that,  'a  plain,  blunt  man,  who 
loved  his  friend.'  He  had  known 
Herbert  almost  as  a  boy ;  long  be- 
fore Herbert  had  come  to  Sevems- 
bury.  Before  the  cigars  were  finislied 
he  had,  with  a  few  downright  sen- 
tences, got  to  know  pretly  nearly 
how  the  wind  lay  with  the  young 
gentleman,  and  he  had  conveyed  his 
sentiments  with  more,  point  than 
poUteness. 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,'  he  said  to  Her- 
bert '  You  come  in  with  me.  If 
you  ore  determined  to  fall  in  love, 
I  have  got  the  girl  for  you.' 

Bat  when  people  are  in  a  very 
high-flown  and  sentimental  mood, 
they  resent  the  exercise  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  their  friends  as 
something  approaching  very  nearly 
to  a  personal  affront  So  when  Mr. 
Woodstock  introduced  to  Herbert 
liis  niece  and  ward  as  '  My  niece. 
Miss  Margaret  Winter,*  we  doubt 
the  young  man  met  her  with  some 
little  prejudice,  and  smiled  inwardly, 
with  a  lofty  pity,  at  the  mind  which 
could  hint  at  the  possibility  of  his 
over  changing  in  lus  constancy. 
And  Miss  Winter,  who  had  heard 
Herbert  spoken  of  as  a  merry  fellow, 
and  who  was  herself  merry  within 
all  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  opened 
her  ^es  wide  and  wondered  at  the 
solemn  countenance  he  tried  to  keep 
as  long  as  he  could. 

CHAPTER  V. 

'too  late.' 

If  this   narrative   were  a  mere 

piece  of  fiction,  the  narrator  would 

feel  that  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him 

in  very  stony  places,  and  that  he 


was  hobbling  through  his  plot  in  a 
very  lame  and  ungainly  manner. 
For  the  storyteller  who  deliberately 
saddles  himself  with  a  hero  whose 
conduct  is  not  at  all  heroic,  and 
with  a  presumptive  heroine  who 
turns  out  a  flirt  almost  as  soon  as 
she  has  dropped  her  first  curtsey, 
can  hardly  escape  being  told  at 
once  by  our  modem  Touchstones, 
'Thou'rt  in  a  })arlous  state,  shep- 
herd.' But  here  it  is  the  veracious 
historian  has  the  advantage  over  the 
mere  fictionist  If  his  characters 
really  did  this  when  they  ought  to 
have  done  that,  or  did  that  when 
they  ought  to  have  done  this,  well, 
the  historian  may  regret  it;  but  he 
cannot  help  it  Honest  Griffiths 
must  write  all  down  as  he  finds  it, 
happy  if  only  he  can  blot  with  a 
tear  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
which  he  dare  not  conceal  or  ex- 
tenuate. 

From  all  of  which  preamble  it 
will  have  been  inferred  by  the 
moderately  sagacious  reader  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  Herbert 
Freer  falling  from  his  high  estate 
and  proving  to  bo  scarcely  that 
model  of  fiuthfulness  he  had  vowed 
to  be.  For  i)ride  does,  indeed,  as 
in  old  times,  go  still  before  a  fall. 
And  Herbert  hod  been  so  proud  of 
his  fervour  and  devotion,  and  had 
gone  up  so  much  like  a  rocket,  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  pre- 
sently come  down  like  the  stict  of 
that  brilliant  firework. 

Not  that  we  have  to  relate  that  he 
fell  without  a  struggle.  Indeed,  he 
tried  hard  to  disregard  Canon  Wood- 
stock's advice,  and  to  be  that  fool 
he  was  recommended  not  to  be. 
For  example,  no  two  girls  could  well 
be  less  alike  tlian  Ida  Foster  and 
Margaret  Winter.  So  Herbert  very 
soon  found  himself  making  compa- 
risons to  the  disadvantage  of  Mar- 
garet. She  played,  and  ho  thought 
how  much  more  brilliant  was  Ida's 
touch !  She  sang,  and  he  thought 
how  much  clearer  and  stronger  was 
Ida's  voice!  She  had  Uttle  fits  of 
timidity,  too,  and  mode  little  blun- 
ders ;  wliile  Ida  had  a  most  supreAe 
confidence  and  never  made  blunder 
at  all  Certamly,  prejudice  itself 
could  not  but  admit  that  Margaret 
had,  however,  a   certain  nameless 
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grace  about  her ;  and  that  if  other 
people  laughed  at  her  little  blunders, 
no  one  laughed  so  heartily  as  she 
did  herself.  And  though  Herbert, 
remembering  to  what  empress  he 
had  sworn  allegiance,  would  by  no 
means  have  admitted  that  Margar 
ret  was  beautiful,  he  saw  that  sweet- 
ness and  good-temper  had  marked 
her  for  their  own,  and  that  the  little 
Woodstocks  hung  about  her  in  a 
way  that  was  very  charming,  but 
that  Ida  would  neyer  haye  allowed. 
He  found,  too,  by-and-by,^  that 
Margaret  could  really  talk.  Nay, 
farther,  that  when  she  talked,  there 
were  actually  ideas  came  out  of  her 
head  as  well  as  words;  and  that 
though  she  did  not  talk  very  fluently, 
and  had  in  her  speech,  as  in  her 
playing,  those  little  fits  of  hesitation 
we  have  recorded  against  her,  she 
even  went  so  for  as  sometimes  to 
have  opinions  in  flat  contradiction 
to  those  he  had  himself  expressed, 
and  could  tell  him  when  she  thought 
he  was  wrong,  and  why  she  thought 
80,  without  making  herself  in  the 
least  like  a  '  strongminded  woman.' 
And  in  this  there  was  really  a  great 
deal  that  Herbert  liked ;  and  before 
he  left  her  that  night  he  had  so  far 
overcome  the  prejudice  with  which 
they  met  as  to  admit  she  was  just 
tolerable  above  the  average  of  intole- 
rable young  ladies;  and  when  Mr. 
Woodstock  said  at  parting  *  You'll 
come  and  eat  your  Christmas  din- 
ner with  'US,  Herbert,'  he  answered, 
that  'he  would  see,'  meaning  that  if 
Ida  did  not  invite  him,  he  really 
would  accept  the  invitation  now 
offered  him.  'And  as  soon  as  yon 
have  seen,  you  had  better  write  me 
a  line  to  say  what  you  see,'  said  the 
canon;  'for  if  you  don't  come  I 
shall  have  your  chair  filled  by  some 
one  else.'  Then  Herbert  walked 
home,  reflecting  with  a  grim  self- 
torture  on  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  x)06sible,  in  the  event  of 
Ida's  rejecting  him,  for  him  to  find 
Botme  small  teaspoonful  of  comfort 
in  carrying  his*  shattered  affections 
to  this  lit&e  maid,  and  making  her 
the  proud  possessor  of  what  he 
knew  he  should  have  to  describe  to 
her  as  an  utterly  bibken  heart. 

Between  the  iirst  conception  of  a 
dark  design,  however,  and  its  fall 


execution,  there  are  many  steps. 
Not  even  to  her  husband  did  Lady 
Macbeth  say,  bluntly,  in  the  fiist 
instance, '  Come  now,  let  us  go  and 
commit  a  murder.'  And  Macbeth 
himself  would  hardly  have  recoiled 
with  more  horror  from  such  a  naked 
suggestion  than  that  which  Herbert 
felt  when  he  first  saw  that  he  had 
really  contemplated  it  as  a  possi- 
bility that,  under  any  combination 
of  circumstances,  he  could  many 
any  one  but  Ida:  it  was  a  dehbe- 
rate  suggestion,  in  fact,  that  he 
should  commit  murder  on  his  own 
heart's  best  affections,  and  he  felt 
all  the  moral  guilt  of  suicide.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  next  morning  be 
strolled  down  to  the  service  in  the 
minster,  and  having  taken  Ins  seat 
in  Canon  Woodstock's  pew,  there 
came  in  by-and-by  Miss  Winter, 
he  felt  that  he  was  doing  quite  a 
meritorious  thing  to  notice  how 
plainly  she  was  dressed  and  how 
small  she  looked,  and  how  iieur  fix)m 
distinguished;  and,  in  short,  how 
un-Ida-like  she  was  in  every  way. 
But  yet,  as  she  sat  beside  hun,  and 
as  he  thed  his  hardest  to  muse  on 
the  absent  face,  he  found  with  im- 
patience that  his  eyes  did  wander 
from  time  to  time  to  the  &ce  by  his 
side,  though  he  hoped  it  was  only 
for  the  sake  of  freshening  his  menial 
comparisons.  And  as  he  heard  her 
low  sweet  voice,  so  tender  in  its 
earnestness,  murmuring  the  re- 
sponses to  those  solenm  petitioDS 
for  'all  such  as  have  erred  and  are 
deceived,' '  for  all  that  are  in  danger, 
necessity,  and  tribulation,'  he  thon]^ 
how  good  it  would  be  if  in  Aw  tri- 
bulation a  dear  voice  oould  so  pray 
specially  for  him;  if  he  himselT 
should  have  erred  and  been  deceived, 
how  good  it  would  be  to  be  put 
Tight  again  by  such  an  one  as  uiis. 
And  then,  as  he  looked  on  Itburgaiet 
Winter  kneeling  there  with  sotemn 
down-tnmed  eyes  and  without  a 
thought  of  him,  *  a  spring  of  love 
gushed  from  his  heart,  and  he 
blessed  her  unaware.'  The  scales 
seemed  to  &11  at  once  &om  his  eyes. 
He  said  within  himself  (so  distinctly 
and  suddenly  that  he  felt  almost  as 
startled  as  if  he  had  said  it  audibly), 
'Here  by  God'js  jgzace  is  the  one 
maid  for  me.' 
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He  sat  ont  the  rest  of  the  service 
as  in  a  dream ;  he  shook  hands  with 
Margaret  and  parted  as  in  a  dream; 
he  walked  home  as  in  a  dream ;  the 
river  flowed  beneath  him — it  was 
the  river  of  a  dream;  and  like  a 
dream  within  a  dream  seemed  to 
him  the  memory  of  his  thoughts 
when  he  had  looked  at  the  stars 
Teflected  in  it  but  one  short  night 
before.  It  had  all  come  on  him  so 
suddenly,  that  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve he  was  really  awake.  Yet  he 
felt  that  in  all  this  dreaming  there 
was  one  firm  reality,  that  he  did  now 
lore  really  and  truly,  and  that  this 
mad  passion  he  had  been  so  assi- 
duously nursing  and  cherishing, 
was  but  the  passion  of  an  idle  mind 
and  a  foolish  eye.  And  never  man 
felt  more  humiliated  than  he  felt  as 
he  thought  of  his  own  weakness. 
Had  he  but  lapsed  gradually,  had 
he  fallen  away  by  easy  stages,  had 
he  had  any  excuse,  he  thought,  he 
could  have  forgiven  himself.  But 
to  be  the  slave  of  passion  thus  like 
a  brute  beast:  he  blushed  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  inconstancy  as  if 
.all  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  were 
oX)en  and  could  be  read  by  eveiy 
eye  that  saw  him.  He  had,  it  is 
.true,  had  he  known  it,  the  same  ex- 
isuse  which  the  blind  man  had  for 
seeing,*  namely,  that  his  eyes  had 
been  opened;  but  he  himself  was 
as  angry  as  IJie  blind  man's  neigh- 
bours, and  accused  himself,  as  if, 
though  he  did  not  see,  he  ou</ht  to 
have  ween,  and  had  merely  been 
Jblind  out  of  obstinacy. 

Bad  nights  he  had  had  before, 
but  they  were  nights  of  bliss,  he 
thought,  compared  with  this  Sunday 
liight  Fear,  and  doubt,  and  rest- 
lessness he  had  had  before.  But 
to-night  it  was  mere  blind  terror, 
and  as  it  were  a  savage  craving  to 
put  matters  right  by  dashing  his 
head  against  the  bedpost  When- 
ever he  sat  himself  down  and  tried 
tothink  out  his  problem,  it'piesented 
itself  inexorably  in  this  shape — that 
Ida  assuredly  meant  to  accept  his 
offer,  and  that  however  expiedient 
he  might  now  have  found  it  to  run 
off  from  that  offer,  yet  his  honour 
"bound  him  to  it,  and  his  conscience 
told  him  he  must  keep  his  word  even 
where  it  had  been  given  so  madly. 


Then  in  the  morning  he  came 
down  to  breakfiist — weak  as  a  child, 
and  found  for  him,  amongst  his 
other  letters,  one  which  he  felt  in- 
stinctively was  from  Ida.  It  bore  the 
post-mark  '  too  late,'  and  he  could 
not  help  toying  with  the  envelope, 
and  thinking  how  many  meanings 
those  words  had  for  him.  The 
letter  ought  then  to  have  come  on 
Sunday  morning.  Had  it  done  so, 
with  how  different  feelings  he  would 
have  ox)ened  it!  But  the  joy  it 
might  then  have  brought  him— and 
it  would  have  been  joy,  though 
foolish  joy — had  come  too  late. 
He  himself  had  come  to  his  senses 
too  late.  He  was  ashamed  to  con- 
fess to  himself  what  a  deUght  it 
would  be  to  him  if  it  could  only 
turn  out  that  in  refusing  to  tell 
him  her  mind  a  week  ago,  Ida  her- 
self had  let  slip  her  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  was  now  too  late. 

Ida  had  thought  she  might  ven- 
ture, without  appeanag  eager,  to 
write  and  announce  their  return 
home,  and  she  had  thought  it  best 
to  combine  a  little  joculariiy  with 
business,  and  a  little  flirtation  with 
both. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  her  letter  ran,  '  if 
you  really  were  in  earnest  in  the 
pretty  tale  you  told  me  the  other 
night,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
we  return  home  on  Tuesday,  and 
that  papa,  at  least,  wiU  be  glad  to 
see  you  that  evening. 

' '  If  you  were  not  in  earnest,  then, 
for  fear  I  should  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  think  you  were,  and  should 
have  been  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing you  again,  and  you  should  not 
wish  to  come,  pray  send  me  some- 
thing to  dry  my  eyes  upon. 
'Ever  yours, 

'20th  Dec.  18-.  'IdaF.' 

And  she  had  said  to  herself  that 
this  vras  tolerably  smart,  and  that 
if  it  did  not  &ston  Herbert  irrevo- 
cably, nothing  would. 

Herbert  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  answer  he  could  return,  so  he 
wrote  on  a  dainty  little  sheet  of 
paper — 

'  Thank  you  veiy  much  for  your 
invitation.    I  shall  not  Ml  to  come. 
'Hebbbbt. 
*22  Dec." 
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And  then  ho  bethought  him  of 
i'anon  Woodstock's  invitation  to 
ilioner  on  Christmas  Bay,  and  feel- 
jug  sore  that  on  that  day  he  would 
be  wanted  by  Ida,  he  scrawled  in 
))encil,  in  a  slovenly  Way,  on  half  a 
sheet  of  blotting-iHipcr-* 

'  Sorry  I  cannot  come ;  but  thank 
you  all  Uie  same  for  favours  intended. 
I  hope  yon  will  not  have  much  trou- 
ble in  finding  some  one  else  to  put 
in  my  chair.  '  Hebbebt. 

'2a/i2.' 

And  having  addressed  his  enve- 
lopes and  put  his  missives  iuto 
them,  he  walked  off  himself  and 
posted  them  that  morning,  lest,  by 
keeping  them  lying  all  day,  he  should 
lie  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  duty. 


CHAPTER  VL 

*  SAMB  TO  YW,  AND  MAJHT  OF  THEM.' 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  night  when  Herbert  started 
off  to  Burton  Terrace  with  as  much 
exhilaration  as  he  would  have  felt 
in  setting  off  on  a  walk  to  be  hung. 
Ho  was  turning  into  the  terrace 
when  he  met  Canon  Woodstock, 
who  shook  hands  heartily,  and  said, 

•  Delighted,  my  boy,  to  hear  that 
you  have  seen  your  way  to  come 
und  dine  with  us  on  Christmas  Day/ 

'  But  I  wrote  you  I  couldn't 
oomo/  said  Herbert 

'  Not  if  I  can  read  English ;'  and 
he  pulled  out,  as  he  spoke,  Her- 
l)ert's  very  neat  little  note. 

'  Gracious  heavens!'  gasped  Her- 
l)ert, '  what  have  I  done !'  for  as  he 
saw  where  his  letter  to  Ida  had 
Kone  he  knew  also  where  the  half- 
sheet  of  blotting-paper  had  gone. 
'  I  have  crossed  the  letters.  Oh, 
what  a  pickle!' 

'  A  letter  for  you,  sir :  I  was  just 
taking  it  to  your  house.' 

Herbert  looked  down,  and  took 
the  letter  which  was  offered  him  by 
Captain  Foster's  messenger.  It  ran 
thus: — 

'  Sib,— My  daughter  told  me  the 
nature  of  the  declaration  you  amused 
yourself  by  making  to  her  a  week 
41  go,  and  she  showed  mo  tlie  note 


which  she  aent  yoa  two  days  ago, 
and  which,  though  perhaps  more 
familiar  ihan  was  prudent,  sonly 
contained  nothing  to  call  forth  such  < 
an  impartinent  reply  as  yon  have  ! 
thought  fit  to  scrawl  in  answer  to 
it  At  any  xste,  I  do  not  soppoee 
that  even  yon  can  be  so  vain  as  to  ^ 
imagine  Miss  Foster^s  alluaon  to 
her  tears  could  be  anything  bat 
jocular,  or  that  there  is  any  protar 
bility  of  your  blotting-paper  bang 
required  for  the  purpoBe  you  in- 
tended it;  BO  I  have  toe  b<nioar  to 
return  it,  and  to  make  it  my  special 
request  that  you  will  consider  your 
acquaintance  with  my  fiunily  at  so 
end.    And  I  am,  dec.,  &c. 

'A.F08T0.' 

Herbert  put  this  letter  into  Mr. 
Woodstock's  hands,  exphiined  the 
matter  to  him  briefly,  and  said, 
'  Now  I  must  go  to  Captain  Foster's 
and  explain  to  him  also.' 

'  You  must  just  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,'  retorted  the  canon.  'You 
must  tliank  your  stars  that  you  are 
well  out  of  a  mess,  and  come  abug 
with  me.  Make  your  apology  to- 
morrow by  letter  if  you  are  still 
inclined  to  sacrifice  your  happiness 
for  the  sake  of  your  pohteDcss.' 
And  he  dragged  lum  away  ahnoet 
by  main  force,  Herbert,  it  iff  to  be 
confessed,  offering  less  streDuous 
resistance  than  he  ought  to  have 
done. 

'What  can  be  the  matter  with 
uncle  to-night?'  said  Margaret  to 
Mrs.  Woodstock,  after  tlie  reverend 
gentleman  had  for  about  the  twelfth 
time  burst  out  into  inextinguishable 
guffaws  at  ihe  reoollectian  of  Her- 
bert's predicament 

But  Herbert  refused  to  have  tlie 
mystery  explained,  and  sat,  himself 
alternately  merry  and  angry,  alte> 
uatcly  blushing  and  looking  pale- 
glad  at  any  price  to  be  in  Margaret's 
presence,  but  thinking  of  the  expla- 
nation that  he  must  make  on  the 
morrow  to  the  Fosters. 

And  on  the  morrow  he  really  did 
set  out  to  make  his  ezphmation.  It 
was  Christmas  Eve,  and  he  heard 
merry  carols  in  the  streets.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  footfiadls  were 
muffled  in  snow,  and  stars  shone 
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l>right,  and  merry  fires  gleamed 
through  the  windows  of  every  hoose ; 
and  as  he  walked  up  to  Captain 
Foster's  door  he  saw  them  sittmg 
round  the  fire  inside — ^the  captain, 
and  Ida,  and  little  Arthur,  and — 
yes,  actoally—Fhilip  Grey.  He 
sent  in  his  name,  and  had  in  an 
instant  a  peremptory  '  Not  at  home ;' 
so  he  walked  off,  thinking  that  if 
Phil  could  be  happy  with  Ida  so 
much  the  better;  and  that  at  any 
rate  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
make  his  explanation  by  letter,  and 
tliat  he  could  wiite  his  letter  afber 
Christmas  Day  wa*  past— which  of 
course  he  could  have  done.  But  we 
had  better  say  at  once  that  some- 
how he  never  did  write  it ;  and  that 
to  this  day  the  Fosters  believe  him 
to  have  been  wilfully  guilty  of  the 
gross  rudeness  which  they  so  na- 
turally ascribed  to  him. 

"When  he  had  learnt  in  the  above 
way  that  the  Fosters  were  not  at 
home  he  strolled  on  to  theWood- 
.stocks,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  them  at  home.  So  he  spent 
the  evem'ng  witii  them  in  many  a 
luerry  game.  And  with  hearty,  ge- 
nial talk,  and  with  children  climb- 
ing up  his  knees,  and  with  good  old 
songs,  and  good  old  punch,  and 
fiaming  snapdragons,  and  flaming 
Yule  logs,  and  even  with  blushing 
(we  had  almost  said  fiaming)  Mar- 
garet (inveigled  once  under  the 
mistletoe) :— with  all  this,  and  with 
much  more  that  good  old  English 
gentlemen  love  in  their  homes  at 
good  old  Christmas  time,  the  night 
wore  rapidly  away,  and  was,  as  all 
our  pleasures  are,  alas !  pronounced 
by  all  to  be  too  short,  though  the 
longest  (within  five  minutes)iOf  any 
night  in  the  year. 

And  though  Herbert  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  dinner  by  mistake, 
he  went  and  ate  it  (as  the  canon  said 
^^hen  he  saw  the  hearty  way  in 
which  Herbert  was  enjoying  him- 
self) without  any  mistake  at  all. 

But  when  dinner  was  over  Her- 
bert thought  it  a  wise  precaution, 
seeing  that  Canon  Woodstock  was 
full  to  explosion  of  the  great  Foster 
mystery,  to  take  Margaret  aside  and 
explain  it  all  to  her  first  himselfl 
And  it  qf  course  could  not  be  ex- 


plained properly  without  Herbert's 
saying  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  feeling  it  a  relief  instead  of  a 
trouble  to  be  cashiered  by  Miss 
Foster.  And  Margaret  did  not  seem 
nearly  so  surprised  at  the  story 
Herbert  had  to  •  tell  as  Herbert 
thought  she  would  have  been,  /or 
love  is  intuitive  in  its  perceptions. 

Then  when  they  went  back  their 
host  really  did  produce  Herbert*s 
two  epistles,  and  Herbert  (very  im- 
properly) was  induced  to  reveal  as 
much  as  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  correspondence ;  and  the  laugh- 
ter was  louder  and  longer  than  liad 
ever  before  been  known  in  that 
house,  where  merry  laughs  exploded 
every  day.  And  when  the  merri- 
ment was  at  its  height,  Margaret, 
God  bless  her!  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  crept  round  to  the  back  of  her 
uncle's  chair,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  the  crossing  of  the  letters 
had  gained  her,  she  was  very  sure, 
a  good  husband. 

Years  liave  gone  since  this  Christ- 
mas time  of  which  I  write.  But 
never  Christmaa  time  comes  roun^ 
without  the  tale  of  the  crossed  let- 
ters being  told  afresh,  and  ever  with 
new  merriment. 

Margaret— the  real  original  Mar- 
garet—is more  staid  and  mati'only 
than  she  was  then. 

Herbert  Freer's  perplexities,  he 
says,  have  been  all  so  smoothed 
away  that  he  can  hardly  think  he 
ever  had  any.  May  we  all,  story- 
tellers and  story-readers,  come  as 
happily  out  of  ours!  A  smaller 
Margaret  climbs  up  his  knee,  a 
smaller  Herbert  up  hers ;  and 
smaller,  smaller  people  still  clap 
httle  hands  and  raise  their  little 
voices  merrily  when  Christmas  time 
comes  round.  And  while  their  little 
voices  blend  so  cheerily,  and  while 
their  httle  hands  are  rod  with  clap- 
ping, and  while  their  little  fetces 
shine  in  the  firelight,  and  all  is 
glowing  in  the  gplden  light  of  love, 
what  can  the  writer  of  this  story  say 
to  each  and  all  who  have  followed 
him  through  it  more  fitting  than 
the  words  which  are  in  every  mouth 
this  happy  Christmas  time : — 

'  The  same  to  you,  and  many  of 
them.' 
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wi  Amrr  baebaea's  mission  to  the  eabt,  asd 

WHAT  CAME  OF  IT, 


LWOOB,  by-the-vay/  saiainy  friend 
and  old  Bchoolfellow^  Jaok  lAWBon, 
as  vre  were  seated  togethervone  even- 
ing in  my  chambers  discnaging 
whisky-punch  and  cigare,  '  diA  I 
ever  tell  you  of  my  Aunt  BaibnA's 
Tisit  to  the  East?' 

'  What !  your  aunt^  MissfEarbasB 
Tarrant?'  said  I. 

•  The  same.' 

'  Was  she  ever  in  the  Eart?'  H-m- 
quireid,  with  some  ajstonishmeitt. 

'  Once/  rephed  Jack,  dryly/koDck- 
.  ing  off  the  ash  of  his  cigar. 

'  Did  she  penetrate  far?* 

'  Not  very/  replied  Jack,  in  ^fe 
same  tone ;  '  the  &ct  is/  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause, '  she  put^^er 
foot  in  it'  ** 

'  Put  her  foot  in  it?' 
'  Bather/ 

*  As  how?' 

'  'Pon  my  life,  old  fellow,'  said  Jack,';*  I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  tell 
the  story,  as  it's  rather  a  tender  subject  with  her ;  but  she  got  «old.' 

' Sold!'  I  exclaimed,  more  and  more  astomshed.    ' What!  into  slA-^isajT 

'  Nonsense!'  said  Jack,  '  I  didn't  mean  that;  she  got  done,  sir,  re^olariy 
done.  However,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  say  nothing  about  the  jflmig, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you.' 

Of  course  I  gave  the  required  promise ;  and  Jack,  after  concocting  b  %x& 
brew,  began  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  my  aunt  is  one  of  the  siiungnaaftBd 
£et ;  goes  in  for  the  rights  of  women,  and  all  that  sort  of  bosh  T 

I  nodded  assent 

'Well,  I  presume  she  bad  been  reading  flie  "Memoirs  of  La^  Hester 
•IStanhope,"  or  something  of  the  sort;  but,  however  that  might  b^*iiie-ifltt 
came  into  her  head  one  &ie  day  that,^s  the  vacant  place  causeA't^^fie 
departure  from  this  world  of  that  estimable  individual  had  jiever  "been 
filled  up,  and  as  none  of  the  strongminded  set  had  ever  dreamed  x£  am- 
tinning  the  "mission"  of  this  lady  in  the  East,  site  was  the  individttl 
evidently  designed  by  Providence  to  fill  that  gap.  No  sooner  had  itm 
luminous  idea  entered  her  mind  than  it  was  acted  upon.  My  asw^yavL 
know,  has  rather  a  pretty  little  poperty  of  her  own ' 

'  Which  you  hope  to  come  in  for  some  of -these  days,'  said  I. 

*  Don't  interrupt  me.  And  as  she  is  no  longer  young,  and  being;  apl 
before  remarked,  strongminded,  she  determined  to  start  forthwith  an  her 
mission  of  civilization.  As  she  argued  to  herself  with  perfect  prq^ose^, 
while  turning  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  Ibis  contemplated  miasian— 
"  Where  a  Pfeiffer  has  gone  I  can  go ;  what  a  Stanhope  has  done  I  cando;'' 
this  was  an  unanswerable  argument    &o  off  she  went 

•'  I  needn't  lx)re  you  with  the  details  of  the  journey ;  all  travels  in  fte 
East  are  alike.  Tou  are  bitten  by  mosquitos.;  you  hear  jackals  bawling; 
your  fresh  water  Tuns  short  I  ought  to  tell  you,  however,  that  on  tanttr 
ing  at  Alexandria  my  aunt  proceeded  to  Cairq,  from  whence,  having  Idred 
a  lot  of  servants,  she  directed  her  line  of  march  upon  Syria,  where  she 
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hoped  to  fall  in  with  the  rnios  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  habitation^ 
in  which  domicile  she  pnrposed 
establishing  herself. 

'  One  day  the  carayan  had  halted 
at  one  of  the  nsnal  resting-places, 
and  my  annt  had  resigned  herself 
to  the  sweets  of  a  mid-day  siesta, 
when  she. was  suddenly  awoke  by  a 
iaremendous  row  among  hex  people. 
''The  Arabs!  the  Arabs  are  npon 
US  r*  they  shouted.    "  We  are  lost !" 

'  My  aunt  has  no  end  of  pluck,  as 
yoa  may  supxx)se.  On  hearing  these 
cries  she  came  forth  to  the  door  of 
her  tent  to  have  a  look,  like  a  strong- 
minded  one  as  she  was ;  and,  amid  a 
doud  of  dust  on  the  horizon,  she 
ooiild  distinguish  a  party  of  armed 
horsemen  coming  down  upon  them 
at  full  gallop.  On  arriying  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Httle  encamp- 
ment the  troop  slackened  their  speed, 
and  one  of  them,  who  appeared  to 
he  the  leader,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  advanced  towards  the  startled 
group.  He  was  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  a  Turk  was  this  fellow — 
tall,  handsome,  apparently  about 
five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and 
with  an  air  of  command  about  him 
that  agreed  remarkably  well  with 
his  martial  appearance.  The  camel- 
drivers  were  in  a  devil  of  a  fright ; 
they  threw  themselves  on  tiieir 
&c^,  shouting  out  to  Allah  to  save 
l^em. 

'  "  Get  up,  you  fools  1"  said  the 
Turk,  in  a  loud  voice,  administering 
-a  slight  poke  with  his  foot  to  the 
nearest  of  the  prostrate  crew.  "Con- 
duct me  to  your  mistress.^ 

*  My  aunt  came  forward. 

'  "Pearl  of  the  West,"  contimied 
the  Turk,  "pardon  me  for  having 
caused  you  needless  alarm.  They 
wrote  to  me  from  Cairo  that  a  fair 
and  noble  traveller  was  about  to 
pass  through  our  tenitoriee,  and  as 
I  have  always  practised  the  seventh 
Terse  of  our  Koran,  which  enjoins 
the  true  believer  to  exercise  the  rite 
Df  hospitality  towards  the  stranger, 
I  have  come  to  offer  you  the  shelter 
of  my  humble  root  Tell  me^  what 
is  your  country?" 

'"England,"  replied  my  aunt, 
proudly. 

' "  England,"  rejoined  the  Turk. 
"Ah,  it  is  a  beautiful  oonntiyl    I 


paid  a  visit  to  it  at  the  time  of 
your  Great  Exhibition.  How  is 
that  great  pasha,  Lord  Palmerston  ? 
What  motive,  may  I  ask,  brings  you 
from  the  land  of  the  lily  to  that  of 
thepabn?" 

'  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  my 
aunt,  and  she  did  not  neglect  it. 
"  I  come,"  she  said,  with  digmty, 
"  to  bring  you  the  hght  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

' "  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,"  replied  the  Turk. 
"All  that  comes  from  woman  is 
sweet  and  refreshing  as  the  evening 
breeze.  I  trust,  therefore,  fair  bird 
of  passage,  that  you  will  hoiiour  my 
humble  dwelling  by  remaining  one 
night  beneath  its  roof." 

'  "  My  mission  exacts,  as  a  duty, 
that  I  should  accept  your  invita- 
tion," quoth  my  aunt. 

' "  In  that  case  my  slaves  shall 
wait  ux)on  you  as  soon  as  the  heat 
of  day  has  given  place  to  the  cool- 
ness of  the  night  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  return  to  my  house  to 
have  all  things  in  readiness  for  your 
reception." 

'  My  aunt  felicitated  herself  highly 
upon  tlds  fortunate  rencontre  in  the 
desert  which  would  enable  her  to 
commence  operations  so  brilliantly. 
At  first  she  thought  of  taking  her 
cavalcade  with  her,  but  this  idea 
she  abandoned  on  reflection,  as  it 
would  appear  like  a  sign  of  distrust. 
She  took  leave  of  her  caravan,  then, 
bidding  her  cook  to  prepare  the 
piOau  for  the  following  day,  and  to 
bless  Providence  the  while,  for  on 
her  return  the  eivihzation  of  the 
East  would  have  made  one  great 
step  in  the  right  directioiL 

'  At  the  ax^pointed  time  the  escort 
came  for  my  aunt,  and  after  about 
half  an  hour's  march  she  was  depo- 
sited at  the  gate  of  a  very  respect- 
able Moorish-looking  house,  which 
was  illuminated  for  the  occasion 
with  coloured  lamps.  The  pasha 
was  awaiting  her  arrival  at  the  door, 
and  very  politely  offered  her  his 
arm  to  the  dining-room.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places.  Eastern 
fiftshion,  on  couches  ranged  round  a 
table  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
my  aunt  asked  permission  of  her 
host  to  address  to  him  a  few  ques- 
tions.    Leave  being  granted,  my 
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aiint  opened  fire  somethiDg  after 
thisfasnion:— 

'  "  You  are,  I  presume,  thoroughly 
convinced  in  your  own  mind  of  the 
truths  of  your  rehgion  ?" 

*  "  Most  indubitably,  Lily  of  the 
West,"  replied  the  pasha,  with  the 
utmost  courtesy.  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet." 

' "  Islamism,  however,  you  must 
own,  has  had  its  day.  You  no 
longer  believe  in  its  precepts;  and 
the  proof  is  you  drink  wine." 

'  "  Mahomet,"  replied  the  pasha — 
"whose  name  be  thrice  blessed — 
aware  of  the  miseries  caused  by  an 
excess  in  the  use  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  has  sought  to  preserve  his 
followers  from  its  fatal  effects,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  entirely  pro- 
scribing a  beverage  which,  taken  in 
moderation,  strengthens  the  body, 
enlivens  the  heart,  and  attunes  it  to 
the  delightful  passion  of  love." 

'  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  pasha  tossed  off  a  glass 
of  champagne. 

' "  I  admit  this  tolerance,"  re- 
joined my  aunt ;  "  but  why  not  ex- 
tend it  to  women?  Does  not  the 
seclusion  to  which  you  condemn 
them  display  evidences  of  a  state  of 
tilings— excuse  my  frankness— in 
the  last  degree  barbarous?  You 
speak  of  love.  Now,  allow  me  to 
ask,  can  this  passion  exist  in  a  land 
where  the  dignity  of  my  sex  is  so 
little  respected?" 

' "  What  you  term  seclusion,  0 
Iiose  of  England,  is  for  them  leisure : 
Uie  liberty  of  doing  all  that  they 
desire.  We  cover  them  with  a  veil, 
it  is  true,  when  they  walk  abroad, 
but  it  is  to  preserve  their  com- 
plexions fi'om  the  rays  of  a  too  ardent 
fsun.  The  beauty  of  women  is  as 
tlio  blossom  of  the  jessamine,  which 
the  heat  of  day,  alas!  too  quickly 
witliers ;  it  is  a  gift  of  Allah,  which, 
like  all  liis  gifts,  wo  are  enjoined 
most  preciously  to  preserve." 

'  My  aunt  was  determined  not  to 
be  beaten,  and  accordingly  returned 
to  the  charge  again. 

'  "  You  sacrifice,"  she  said,  "  all 
this  to  beauty;  in  your  eyes  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  mind  are 
counted  as  nought.  Where,  may  I 
ask,  are  tliosc  arts  wliich  shed  such 


lustre  on  the  female  mind— music, 
painting,  poetry,  dancing?  Are 
they,  I  say,  even  known  in  your 
serails?' 

'  The  pasha,  without  replying, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  forthwith  a 
heavy  curtain  which  had  hitherto 
concealed  the  lower  portion  of  the 
room  was  drawn  aside,  and  two 
women  clad  in  the  Eastern  costume 
appeared  before  my  aunt  One  of 
them  held  in  her  hands  a  guitar, 
tlie  other  a  silken  scart  At  the 
first  chords  struck  by  her  compa- 
nion the  £ur  dancer  unfurled  her 
scarf  and  let  it  float  from  her  ])en- 
nonwise  in  the  air;  then  she  would 
bound  forward,  as  if  to  ix3Cover  the 
silken  banner ;  anon  she  would  make 
it  describe  all  sorts  of  graceful  evo- 
lutions, sometimes  waging  like  a 
streamer,  at  others  forming  rainbow- 
like curves  of  the  most  graceful  na- 
ture; again  she  would  recover  it, 
and  cause  it  to  twine  in  snaky  folds 
around  her  form,  all  her  attitudes 
during  this  performance  exhibiting 
the  very  poetry  of  motion.  The 
notes  which  mcanwliile  proceeded 
from  the  guitar,  by  turns  gentle 
and  loud,  lively  and  sad,  plainly 
showed  that  its  chords  were  swept 
by  a  skilful  hand :  the  melody  wor 
on  a  par  with  the  dance.  The  pa- 
sha, carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
clapped  his  hands  loudly,  giving 
utterance  to  certain  sounds  equiva- 
lent to  "Bravo,  Delicrht  of  the 
Eyes  1"  "  Bravissimo,  Torment  of 
the  Heart!"  for  these,  it  would  ap- 
pear, were  the  names  of  the  fiur 
ladies  in  question. 

'  To  these  two  succeeded  another 
pair,  equally  beautiful  and  equally 
accomplish^.  One  presented  my 
aunt  with  a  little  di-awing  of  a 
rose,  wliich  she  professed  to  have 
executed  with  her  own  hands ; 
the  other,  being  neitlier  musician, 
painter,  nor  dancer,  recited  for  my 
aunt's  edification  a  ghazel,  which  I 
shall  not  inflict  upon  you,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  do  not  know 
what  a  gJuizel  is ;  but,  according  to 
my  aunt's  accounty  it  was  something 
prodigiously  fine.  In  the  naidst  of 
all  these  amusements  some  friends 
of  the  pasha  dropped  in  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him.  Coffee  and 
pipes   were    served ;    the   pasha's 
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ladies— rather  nice  girls  I  should 
say,  by  all  accounts — joined  the 
pai-ty,  took  their  share  of  the  re- 
frcshmenlB,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  guests  with  the 
utmost  unconcern.  My  aunt  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  all  this, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  some- 
what annoyed.  She  sat  perfectly 
quiet,  looking  at  what  was  going  on, 
bat  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
silence  on  my  aunt's  part  was  evi- 
dently respected  by  the  pasha,  out 
of  courtesy,  no  doubt ;  but  my  aunt 
said  he  would  give  her  a  look  now 
and  then  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  and  she  fuicied  she  could  occa- 
sionally perceive  a  slight  smile  par- 
tially concealed  imder  his  thick 
black  moustachios.  Depend  upon 
it  the  scamp  was  laughing  at  her. 

'  After  a  while  the  guests  rose 
from  table  and  adjourned  to  tlie 
gardens,  where  they  amused  tliem- 
selves  by  sauntering  aliout  in  groups 
amid  the  odorous  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. The  i)asha  led  my  aunt  to  a 
kiosk  surrounded  by  orange-trees 
in  full  blossom. 

'  "  Well,  Pearl  of  the  West,"  he 
begOD,  "are  we  still  insensible  to 
the  chiftrms  which  elevate  and  adorn 
your  sex?  and  do  you  still  think  us 
jealous?" 

'  JVty  Aiuit  was  rather  taken  aback 
by  this,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to 
reply;  fortunately  she  was  saved 
the  trouble,  for  at  that  moment  a 
tremendous  row  was  heard  in  the 
house ;  armed  slaves,  carrying 
lighted  torches,  were  seen  scouring 
like  mod  through  the  gardens, 
jostling  each  other  and  shouting  as 
if  the  place  was  on  fire. 

'"What's  the  row?"  exclaimed 
the  paslia.  "  Halloa  there,  some 
one!" 

'  A  black  slave — a  remarkably  fistt 
old  fellow — appeared. 

* "  Impenetrable  buckler,"  he 
began,  "  Well  of  Wisdom,  Pillar  of 
Strength " 

'  *'  Enough,  enough !"  shouted  the 
pasha,  "  answer  me  directly,  wliat 
means  all  this  tumult?" 

'"Oh,  pasha!"  stammered  out 
the  fJEit  fellow,  "  the  slave  you  pur- 
chased three  months  ago,  that  cost 
you  twenty  puijes,  Nejoma,  the  fair 
Nejema— oh!" 


'  "  What  of  her,  is  she  ill— dead  r 

'  "  Oh,  no,  pasha ;  worse  than 
that— she  has  run  away!" 

'"Runaway!" 

' "  With  a  young  Greek,  and  a 
lot  of  your  silver  spoons." 

'"Ha!  let  her  be  pursued,** 
screamed  the  pasha  in  a  fury,  "  and 
as  for  you  fellows,  I  shall  have  every 
mother's  son  of  you  impaled  if  you 
don't  produce  the  girl  and  her  ac- 
complice by  to-morrow  morning." 

'  The  fat  negro  bowed  thrice,  and 
retired,  as  quickly  as  his  ernhonpolnt 
would  permit,  swearing  by  Allah 
that  he  would  execute  his  master's 
orders. 

'  This  little  incident,  as  may  be 
imagined,  put  a  premature  end  to 
the  evening's  entertainments;  and 
my  aunt  was  conducted  in  great 
state  to  her  bedroom,  where  a  con- 
fidential slave  was  in  waiting  to 
attend  upon  her. 

'  The  fury  which  flashed  from  the 
^es  of  the  jmsha,  coupled  with  the 
awful  threats  he  made  use  of,  would 
have  furmshed  my  aunt  with  a  very 
pretty  occasion  of  taking  her  revenge 
on  the  civilization  question,  but  the 
Turk  hadn't  given  her  time. 

'  "  What  will  become  of  Nejema, 
if  they  catch  her  ?"  inquired  she  of 
the  old  slave  as  she  was  undressing. 

'  This  old  woman,  who  had  serve<l 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  families  of 
several  European  merchants,  re* 
phed  to  her  in  the  English  lan> 
guage. 

'  "  They  will  cast  her  into  a  pit 
full  of  rats,"  she  said. 

'  "  How  very  shocking !"  ex- 
claimed my  aimt 

' "  Unless,  indeed,  they  sew  her 
up  in  a  sack  and  throw  her  into 
the  sea." 

'"Dear,  dear!"  murmured  my 
aunt. 

*  "  To-morrow,"  said  my  aunt  to 
herself,  "  my  vengeance  will  be 
complete.  Ah!  ha!  l^Ir.  Pasha,  I 
have  caught  you  this  time  in  an  act 
of  the  grossest  barbarity.  To  con- 
sign a  poor  woman  to  the  rats !  In 
this  single  act,  the  man,  evidently 
devoid  of  every  species  of  civiliza- 
tion, displays  himselfl  But  I  will 
prevent  this  abomination.  My  mis- 
sk)n  demands  it  as  a  duty.  I  now 
see  tliat  my  presence  in  the  East 
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"Will  bear  happy  fruits.  Yes,  I  will 
save  you,  0  fair  yet  frail  Nejema! 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  prove 
to  this  pasha  that  he  is  nothing 
better  than  a  vile  barbarian." 

'  My  aunt's  first  thought  on 
awaking  in  the  morning  was  to  ask 
if  they  had  caught  the  fair  Nejema. 

'  "  Alas !  yes/'  replied  the  old 
slave. 

' "  Rtm  at  once  to  the  pasha!" 
exclaimed  my  aunt,  "  there's  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost" 

'  The  old  slave  started  off  as  she 
was  bidden,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  message  that  the  master  oi  the 
house  was  ready  to  receive  her. 

'  During  the  night  a  total  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  Ihe 
appearance  of  her  host;  his  dishe- 
velled beard  and  rolling  eyes,  the 
paleness  of  his  complexion,  and  his 
generally  "rumpled"  look,  struck 
the  heart  of  my  aunt  with  dismay. 
To  tell  the  trutii,  she  began  to  fed 
her  courage  giving  way. 

'  This  little  weakness,  however, 
lasted  but  for  a  moment;  hastily 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  goddess  of 
her  idolatry— Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
— and  drawing  strength  from  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Eastern 
civilization,  she  felt  her  courage 
revive,  and  she  advanced  towards  the 
X)asha  with  a  firm  and  assured  step. 

'  "  Has  the  night  passed  happily 
for  my  noble  guest?"  inquired  the 
pasha,  courteously. 

'  *'  No,"  replied  my  aunt 

'  "  The  songs  of  the  bulbul  have 
l)erhap8  disturbed  her  slumbers?" 

' "  No." 

' "  Had  the  Pearl  of  the  West 
perchance  heard  the  footsteps  of 
some  evil  djinn?" 

'  The  Pearl  of  the  West  hadn't 
heard  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
djinn. 

'  "  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with 
the  Rose  of  England?" 

'  "  Why,  that  you  are  a  monster !" 
cried  the  Rose  of  England. 

'  "  I!"  exclaimed  the  pasha,  not 
for  a  moment  losing  his  temper. 

'  "  Yes,  you.  I  heard  last  night 
the  voice  of  the  fiur  Nejema  crying 
to  me  to  save  her ;  you  must  grant 
me  her  pardon." 

'  "  Never  1"  exclaimed  the  pasha. 

' "  You  refuse  my  request  r 


'  "  Every  woman,  surprised  with 
a  giaour,  dies  the  death. 

' "  This  is   your  final   determi- 
nation then  ?"  said  my  aunt 
'    ' ''  The  prophet  has  decreed  it; 
the  law  condemns  her." 

' "  But  this  law  which  you  &ar 
not  to  violate  for  your  own  indul- 
gencies,  will  you  not  violate  it  to 
show  mercy  and  forgiveness?" 

'  This  was  a  home  thrust  for 
the  pasha,  and  my  aunt  thought  she 
had  him,  but  the  beggar  Muffled 
out  of  it. 

'  "  No  mercy  1"  he  exclaimed, 
adroitly  avoiding  my  aunf  s  quesr 
tion.    "  This  evening  she  dies." 

'  "  You  will  dare  to  cast  her  into 
the  pit  of  rats!  Barbarian!"  cried 
my  aunt 

'  **  With  a  cat  in  each  sack,"  con- 
tinued the  pasha  with  a  grin. 

'"Monster!" 

'  "  I  don't  mind  throwing  a  snake 
or  two  into  th^  bargain  if  you  par- 
ticularly wish  it." 

'"Tremble,  tyrant!"  exclaimed 
my  aunt,  in  her  most  melodramatic 
tones.  "  All  Europe  shall  hear  of 
your  conduct" 

'  "  The  law  ordains  it ;  but  should 
you  prefer  it,  I  will  commute  her 
sentence  into  drowning;  I  will  have 
them  both  sewn  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

'  The  tyrant  didn't  care  a  fig  for 
all  Europe ;  my  aunt  then  changed 
her  plan  of  attack.  "Have  pi^l" 
she  cried,  casting  herself  at  the 
pasha's  feet. 

' "  Neither  mercy  nor  pity !  She 
must  die;  and  by  Allah!  she  shall 
die,  and  I  am  now,  with  your  per- 
mission, about  to  give  directions  re- 
specting the  execution." 

'  So  saying,  the  pasha  retired, 
leaving  my  aunt  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  rage.  She  spent  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  seeking  her  tyrannical 
host;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  She  learned,  however,  from 
the  old  slave,  that  the  execution 
would  take  place  at  nightfisJI. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
my  aunt  received  a  polite  note  from 
the  pasha,  stating  that,  as  he 
thought  she  might  probably  he 
desirous  of  witnessing  an  Eastern 
execution,  he  had  given  orders  that 
the  Greek  should  bo  impaled.    "  I 
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shall  be  charmed,"  he  wrote,  in  con- 
clusion, *\  to  do  anything  that  may 
be  agreeable  to  you;  I  kiss  your 
gazelle-like  feet !" 

'  My  aunt  was  foiious ;  "  to  dare 
to  oStiT  her  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
being  impaled!  Hare  I  not  then 
power,"  she  cried,  "  to  bend  tins 
inflexible  will  ?  to  soften  this  tiger's 
heart!  Holy  love  of  ciyilization, 
can  you  not  inspire  me?  I  mil 
this  evening  make  one  last  effort^ 
and  if  that  proves  unavailing,  I  will 
devote  l^e  monster  to  Ihe  execra- 
tion of  humanity.'^ 

'  Towards  evening,  the  old  slave 
came  to  inform  her  that  the  pasha 
had  just  ascended  the  platform  over- 
looking the  sea,  doubtless  to  enjoy 
tilie  sight  of  the  execution.  Thither 
she  ran,  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
carry  her,  and  grasped  a  firm  hold 
of  the  pasha's  robe.  "  Stop,  stop  I" 
she  cried,  "  in  the  name  of  dviliza* 
iion!" 

'  Bat  it  would  appear  she  was  too 
late,  for  by  the  first  glimmering  of 
moonhght,  a  boat,  rowed  by  two 
men,  might  be  seen  gliding  steal- 
thily out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
land.  The  next  instant  the  sound 
produced  by  the  &11  of  a  heavy 
substance  into  the  water  was  heard, 
another  similar  sound  followed,  and 
all  was  still.  This  was  too  much  for 
my  aunt,  she  fainted  right  away;  as 
for  the  pasha,  he  went  off  laughing. 

'  When  my  aunt  came  to  her 
senses,  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
loom,  with  the  old  slave  standing 
by  her  side.  She  looked  out  of  her 
window  at  the  sea ;  all  was  cahn. 

'  A  few  moments  afiarwards  the 
pasha  was  announced.  At  the  sight 
of  this  man  my  aunt  could  not  re- 
press a  shudder :  the  pasha  laughed. 

'  "  Did  I  not  play  my  part  to  ad- 
miration?" he  began. 

' "  And  you  call  that  playing  a 
part?"  groaned  my  aunt. 

'  "  Confess,  now,  that  you  found 
me  terribly  Turkish.  I  must  have 
been  superb  when  refusing  to  spare 
the  life  of  the  flEur  and  fiail  Nejema, 
wasn't  I?" 

'  *'  Poor,  unhappy  girl !"  sighed 
my  auni 

'"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the 
pasha,  quietly ;  "  do  you  kaowjwhere 
she  is  now  ?" 


' "  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I 
presume,"  replied  my  aunt. 

'  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  pasha ; 
"  she  is  safe  on  the  opposite  coast" 
'"But  those  sacks?" 

'  "  Wem  fuU  of  earth;  I  set  the- 
pair  at  liberty  on  condition  that  they 
would  return  the  spoons  and  never 
set  foot  in  my  territory  again ;  not  a 
very  hard  condition  you<  must  allow. 
Will  you,  then,  still  consign  me  to 
the  execration  of  mankind  ?"  . 

' "  But  why  not  have  pardoned 
them  openly?" 

'  "  Because,  it  was  .necessary  to 
inspire  a^  salutary  terror  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  her  example.  It 
wouldn't  db  1x)  let  these  young 
Grreeks  imagine  that  they  can  carry 
off  oxur  Gkcassians  whenever  they 
have  a.mind." 

"SHmclting!"  exclaimed  my  sunt. 

'  "'Shoflddng  as  much  as  you 
^leem,"  said  the  pasha;  "  but  Oir- 
casswns  aievery  scarce  now-a-days, 
and  cost  a  lot  of  money.  You  see, 
Peaii  of  the  West,  we  have  wives, 
tiiat  deceive  us,  just  like  Euro- 
pean ones,  and  we  pardon  them; 
tell  me,  can  we  possibly  show  a 
greater  mark  of  civilization  than 
this?  Now  take  my  advice  and 
renounce  your  project  of  civilizing 
the  Turks ;  it  is  an  impossibility." 

'  "  And  why  so,  if  you  please?" 

' "  For  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  no  Turks." 

'  "  But  what  are  you,  then?" 

'  "  A  Parisian  Turk,  very  much 
at  your  service.  My  name  is  Oscar 
Ck>quenard ;  I  formerly  held  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  of  Zouaves. 
Having  retired  from  the  French 
service,  I  came  to  Egypt,  and  en- 
tered that  of  the  viceroy,  in  which  I 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  pashalik — 
I  am  now  Boski  Pasha— all  my  col- 
leagues are  English,  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Italicms.  I  haven't  seen 
a  Turk  since  I  have  been  in  the 
country." 

'  My  aunt  renounced  the  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  idea,  and  the  very 
next  day  started  with  her  whole 
cavalcade  for  Alexandria,  where  she 
embarked  at  once  for  Southampton.' 

'  Halloa !'  exclaimed  Jack,  looking 
at  his  watch, '  two  o'clock,  by  Jove  I 
Good-night,  old  feUow-'--G.  J,  K. 
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TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION. 

N  admiring  public  will  naturally 
be  anxious  to  know  who  and 
what  I  am,  and  I  will  meet  the 
anxiety  by  at  once  confessing  iliat 
my  name  is  SmiiJi,  and  that  I  am 
a  bachelor.  Having  no  matrimonial 
desires  or  intentions,  it  wiU  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
statement  such  as  might  be  called 
for  by  a  conmiissioner  in  bank- 
ruptcy, or  a  legion  of  ogre-minded 
creditors. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  Hying  alone,  and  I  have 
consequently  undergone  the  Yariou^ 
tortures  to  which  those  who  live 
alone  are  subjected ;  I  mean,  in  the 
way  of  lodging.  And  when  my 
last  landlady  died,  as  she  did  yeiy 
hurriedly,  and  without  giving  me 
tlie  slightest  notice,  I  thought  X 
would  tiy  the  experiment  of  keep- 
ing house  myself.  I  weighed  the  matter  over  very  carofully  in  my  own 
nund,  that  place  where  everybody  is  supposed  to  keep  a  nicely-adjusted 
balance  ana  correct  weights,  and  resolved  that  I  would  without  further 
delay  take  a  house— a  small  one— just  large  enough  for  myself,  and  which 
I  would  constitute  my  castle,  according  to  the  approved  notions  of  Britons, 
who  object  to  being  slaves  upon  philharmonic  principles. 

Now  I  have  no  long  tale  in  store,  of  how  I  was  bothered  by  furniture- 
dealers,  and  ironmongers,  and  carpet-men,  and  upholsterers,  and  all  .the 
locusts  that  cover  the  superficial  area  of  an  empty  house,  because  I  was 
fortunate  'enough  to  see  an  advertisement  of  a  neat  villa  residence,  only 
recently  furnished.  The  tenant  was, '  for  satis&ctory  reasons,'  about  to  go 
abroad,  and  he  wished  to  meet  with  an  ehgible  successor,  willing  to  take 
the  furniture  at  a  valuation.  I  wrote  to  P.  Q.,  that  behig  the  designa- 
tion given  in  the  advertisement,  and  upon  being  politely  requested  to  call 
at  No.  14,  Finch  Yillas,  Wobbler  Road,  I  did  call.  I  looked  over  the  esta- 
blishment, and  felt  it  my  duty  as  a  tenant  in  prospective  to  gnunble  a 
little,  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  of  objections  of  all  sorts  directed 
against  the  house,  the  situation,  the  furniture— in  short,  against  everything. 
Being  opposed  by  P.  Q.,  and  Mrs.  P.  Q.,  and  by  an  elderly  lady,  whom, 
I  concluded,  from  what  I  have  read  of  the  species  in  novels,  to  be  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  P.  Q.,  I  was  fairly  beaten  out  of  my  stronghold,  and  forced 
into  the  possession  of  that  of  P.  Q.  The  valuation  was  duly  made  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  lessor.  If  I 
happened  some  time  afterwards  to  see  the  lessor  and  the  valuer  in  convivial 
companionship,  I  suppose  I  must  date  the  intimacy  as  subaeqitcul  to  my 
interview^  with  P.  Q.  It  is  immaterial  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  notice  how 
much  the  valuation  amounted  to ;  1  paid  it,  as  per  agreement;  and  whoi 
the  time  came  for  me  to  take  possession,  I  jumped  into  a  Gib,  and  drove 
straight  from  my  lodgings  to  'my  new  house.' 

Going  into  one's  own  house  for  the  first  time  in  one's  life,"  generally 
happens  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  asso- 
ciated with  bride-cake  and  wedding-favours.  There  is  a  sort  of  glow  in  the 
sensations  we  experience  upon  entering  our  home— the  home  that  is  to  l>e 
shared  with  the 

'  TVtrer  one  stQI  than  all  oUier,' 
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which  a  bachelor  cannot,  of  cotuse, 
attempt  to  realize.  There  is  an 
obliTioosness  to  wall-papers;  and 
damp  mortar,  broken  window-cords, 
and  insecure  chimneys  will  not 
dawn  upon  returning  consciousness 
until  the  new  house  has  become  no 
longer  new.  With  me  the  im- 
pressions of  new-bom  tenancy  were 
rather  prosaic,  than  otherwise ;  and 
I  felt  no  enthusiasm  worth  speak- 
ing of,  even  when  I  arrived  at  the 
grand  climacteric  of  putting  my 
toes  on  my  own  fender  in  front  of 
my  own  fire.  I  was  sufficiently 
gratified  to  know  that  I  was  in  a 
house  without  unnecessary  bother 
in  getting  there — that  it  was  a  nice- 
looking  house  and  comfortable,  and 
possessed  of  all  those  modem  ap- 
pliances without  which  no  builder 
ventures  to  approach  a  mortgagee ; 
moreover,  it  was  cheap.  I  am 
speaking  of  first  impressions;  and, 
perhaps,  if  I  were  not  an  unreason- 
able sort  of  being,  my  first  im- 
pressions might  have  lasted  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  used  to  them ; 
but  I  am  not  a  reasonable  being, 
and  my  impressions  underwent  a 
change. 

I  do  not  know  why  villas  should 
be  built  with  thin  partition  walls, 
for  it  is  certainly  no  advantage  to 
the  tenants.  My  next-door  neigh- 
bour, on  the  north  side,  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  some  official 
employment,  and  a  very  large 
fiEunily.  I  lived  near  to  him  suffi- 
ciently long  to  know  that  the  popu- 
lation tables  are  subject  to  rapid 
alterations.  His  good  lady,  as  he 
termed  the  partner  of  his  bosom, 
luid  made  lum  happy  a  short  time 
before  I  went  to  reside  at  Finch 
Villas,  as  J)he  little  stranger  pain- 
ftdly  assured  me  through  the  wall 
at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Its  offi- 
cial i)apawas  kind  enough  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance  one  morning  as 
we  went  down  the  road  together. 
'  It  was,'  as  he  said,  '  getting  on, 
and  would  soon  cease  being  so 
troublesome ;  it  was  its  teeth.'  But 
it  did  get  on,  and  made  life  hideous 
in  spite  of  its  teeth.  And  when  I 
fondly  hoped  it  was  arriving  at 
months  of  discretion,  a  strange  com- 
motion and  excitement,  and  a  hurry- 
ing to  and  firo  of  frowzy  old  women, 
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servants,  and  doctors,  warned  me 
that. the  prerogative  to  squeal  was 
about  to  be  claimed  by  another 
pledge  of  afifection. 

On  the  other  side  lived  a  couple 
of  ladies — ^wiU  they  forgive  me  if 
I  say  that  they  were  not  young?  I 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  I  could 
ever  destroy  the  entente  cordiah 
which  I  believed  existed  between 
us.  Unluckily  I  one  night— it  was 
in  the  depth  of  winter — had  a  fire 
lighted  in  the  grate  in  my  bedroom. 
It  would  not  bum  as  it  ought  to 
have  done,  and  required  constant 
stirring  and  poking  up.  The  next 
morning,  a  rather  stiffish  note  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  to  be  indicted 
as  a  nuisance ;  that  I  had  thiuuped 
away  at  my  bedroom  wall  all  night 
long;  that  they  were  sure  I  was 
carrying  on  coining,  or  some  other 
equally  dreadful  pursuit;  and  that 
I  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
police.  Upon  the  principle  which 
leads  to  the  multiplication  of  di£^- 
ters,  the  same  da^^  my  dog  Snap, 
a  bull-terrier,  discovered  that  my 
£air  neighbours  possessed  a  small 
Italian  greyhound,  and  Snap  very 
nearly  made  a  dinner  of  it  Then 
their  pet  canary  got  loose,  and  fly- 
ing off  the  window-sill,  fell  into  my 
water-butt,  and  was  drowned.  Seve- 
ral other  little  disagreeables  occurred 
to  mar  our  neighbourship,  until  all 
the  residents  on  the  feoutibi  side  of 
number  fourteen  became  impressed 
with  the  one  sted&st  idea  that  I 
was  a  brate,  and  a  disgrace  to 
Wobbler  Koad. 

Somebody  circulated  a  report  thai 
I  was  a  Mormon :  it  originated  with 
the  greengrocer's  shop,  I  think,  and 
arose  through  my  having  expressed 
a  desire  to  i)ay  for  my  supplies  as 
they  were  oi^ered,  in  preference  to 
having  them  *  booked,' 

These  were  annoyances  of  which 
I  was  the  cause,  but  there  were 
others  of  which  I  was  the  victim. 
Wobbler  Boad  had  houses  on  both 
sides,  and  at  a  house  precisely  oppo- 
site to  mine,  lived  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  publicly 
expressing  on  opinion  that  he  would 
not  go  home  till  morning.  I  grieve 
to  say  that  he  was  not  at  all  times 
competent  to  decide  the  matutinal 
problem  as  to  when  '  daylight  doth 
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I4)pear/     Whetlier  thifl  ^»afl  hiB 
zoason  for  arousing  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  order  tha*  he  might  be 
asEdsted  to  a  solution,  I  do  not  know ; 
bu*  I  do  know  that  I  was  invariably 
made  awaie  of  his  intention  not  to 
go  home  until   the  daylight  did 
appear.   The  brilliant  idea  occurred 
to  me  to  charter  the  pc^ioeman  of 
the  beat  to  quiet  the  gentleman, 
and  to  hurry  him  up  to  his  house 
and  indoors  with  all  despatch,  on 
such  nights  as  the  mocning  dedara- 
tions   were   stronger   thim    usual. 
This  ingenious  but  expensive  course 
answered  very  well  until  it  hap- 
pened one  night  that  a  new  police- 
man had  been  put  on  duty.    I  have 
reason   to   remember   that  night, 
having  been  suffering  &om  an  ex- 
cruciating MBudk  of  tio-doloreux. 
At  about  two  A.M.,  I  distinguished 
through  the  Iwokenchorus  of '  IMxie ' 
the  arrival  of  my  bacchanalian  Mend. 
I  rolled  the  bed-clothes  round  my 
head  to  shut  out  the  noise,  but 
could  still  distii^y  hear  him  wish 
he  'was  in  Dixie;'  a  wish  I  was  not 
slow  to  echo.     The  din  gradually 
bore  down  Wobbler  Eoad,  and  at 
last  anchored  under  my  window. 
A  ran-tan  at  the  door— my  door! 
What  is  he  knocking  Jhere  for?  I 
thought  to  my  self!    Knock,  knock  I 
A  knock  that  I  am  sure  would  have 
wakened  Duncan,  had  that  ill-used 
monarch  lain  Vhere  I  did.  I  waited 
a  little,  until  the  knocking  recom- 
menced  to  the   tune  of  *  In  the 
Strand.'    In  an  agony  of  pain  from 
my  fsuce,  I  threw  up  the  window, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance. 

'  Hallo,  old  cock !  letsh  in,  will 
you?* 

'Go  away,  do,  you  are  at  the 
wrong  door;'  and  I  banged  the 
window  down. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
the  knocking  continued,  having 
veered  round  to  the  popular  melody 

'  I'm  a  young  man  from  the  coQiiti7» 
But  yoa  don't  get  over  me !' 

I  opened  the  window,  and  called 
out  to  the  self-confessed  J  young 
man '  to  go  away,  or  I  would  call 
the  police. 

'  Call  the  pleesh,'  said  he,  '  come, 
tbatsh  a  good  uul    Call  the  pleesh 


when  a  chap  waais  to  ger  into  bidi 
own  houshr 

'  Thii^is  not  your  house,'  I  said; 
'  your  house  is  opposite.' 

'  0,  my  housh  is  op-{hio)-oppo- 
site,  is  it;  where  old  Snap-dragon 
and  the  bull-terrier  live?*  and  he 
slaruck  up  in  a  hoarse  brandy* 
cracked  voice 

•  Tou  don't  get  over  me  P    "» 

To  be  called  out  of  my  warm  bed  at 
that  unseemly  hoir,  and  to  be  ad- 
dress^ to  my  fftce  as  old  Sn^ 
dragon,  was  not  calculated  to  sool£e 
my  feelings,  so  I  shouted  police! 
as  lustily  as  I  could;  andaftersome 
time,  and  a  considerable  amoont  of 
knocking  and  melody  on  the  |)art 
of  the  gentleman  below,  the  police- 
man arrived,  to  whom  I  briefly  ex- 
plained the  circumstance,  and  then 
jumped  into  bed. 

Ati  animated  discussion  now  en- 
sued. The  inebriated  serenader  in- 
formed the  policeman  in  a  strictiy 
confidential  tone  of  voice  that  he 
lived  on  the  right-hand  side. of 
Wobbler  Boad,  exactly  opposite  to 
the  lamp, 

'  Left-hand  side,  you  mean,'  saw 
the  policeman. 
'  No,  right-hand  abide.' 
'  You  must  be  wrong.' 
'  No,  I  tell  you,  Bobby— I  beg 
pardon— I  shoiid  say  offisher,  itsh 
the   right-hand  shide;    right-hand 
shide,  exactly  op-opposite  to  the 
lampsh.' 

And  so  the  policeman,  appareaitiy 
convinced,  as  an  'officer,'  that  my 
torturer  was  right,  and  very  yio- 
bably  imputing  malicious  motiTOS 
to  me  for  keeping  the  gentleman 
out,  made  another  vigorous  on* 
slaught  on  the  knocker. 

Wbile  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation, the  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  my  mind  that  my  musical 
friend  was  right  in  a  degree,  fos  he 
had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
coming  up  Wobbler  Road  from  the 
north  end,  whereas  he  had,  in  tto 
exceptional  instance,  come  in  at  the 
south  end,  so  that  what  was  at  other 
times  the  right-hand  side  of  tiio 
road,  happened,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  to  bo  the  left  The  lan^ 
was,  it  was  true,  opposite  to  both 
houses.    In  this  view  of  the  ques- 
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tion  I  again  parleyed  with  the  be- 
siegers, and  had  the  aatis&ction  to 
see  my  friend  hauled  off  by  the 
policeman,  though  yery  much 
against  his  will^  and  amid  many 
threats  of  an  investigation  at  Scot- 
land Yard.  The  banging  of  a  door, 
and  the  fieunt  echo  of  '  Good  night, 
Bobby !'  convinced  me  that  silence 
might  again  reign  supreme. 


Being  of  a  quiet  turn  of  mind,  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that  I  had 
made  a  wrong  choice  in  selecting 
Finch  Villas  as  a  residence;  and 
therefore,  after  having  been  the 
tenant  of  nnmber  fourteen  a  little 
over  fourteen  months,  I  advertised 
the  house  '  To  be  let,  with  imme- 
diate possession.' 


THE  PERI  OF  THE  PAVILION. 
^  actximaimt  at  1863. 


FYTTE  YJJ  FIRST. 

NAPOLEON  the  First  made  a  droll  observation, 
'  The  English  are  only  a  shopkeeping  nation.* 
And  between  me  and  you 
The  great  man  of  Si  Cloud 
In  stating  the  fact,  clearly  proved  that  he  knew 
Of  us  and  our  habits  a  slight  thing  or  two ; 
For  he  meant  to  assert  (what  is  perfectly  true). 
That  whatever  be  the  object  we  chance  to  pursue. 
When  we  buy  or  we  sell, 
Build  a  church  or  hotel ; 
"When  we  speak,  read,  or  write. 
Make  a  treaty  or  fight. 
Dine,  break&st,  or  sup. 
Go  to  bed  or  get  up. 
Insure  a  friend's  life. 
Choose  a  horse  or  a  wife — 
In  whatever  we  say,  or  whatever  we  do. 
We  always  take  care  to  keep  business  in  view. 
As  an  instance  which  fully  bears  out  what*  I  say, 
When  after  ten  months  of  hard  work  and  no  play. 
Summer  brings  the  vacation  holiday. 
We  buy  knapsacks  and  gaiters,  pack  up,  go  away. 
And  prepare  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  be  gay; 
But  we  even  do  this  in  a  business-like  way. 
So  like  my  countrymen  did  I, 
One  Monday  morning  last  July, 
Lay  briefs  and  law-books  all  aside. 
Calmly  to  study '  BradshaVs  Guide :' 
A  work  which  is  (as  Pope  observes  of  man), 
•  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.' 

The  thing  I  chiefly  wished  to  know. 

Was  where  on  earth  I  ought  to  go ; 

For  I  had  previously  been  through 

All  places  that  the  tourists  '  do.' 

With  Oxfoixi  friends  (a  college  league),  I 

Had  watched  the  sun  rise  on  the  Eighi ; 

Had  sipped  the  best  of  German  wine. 

At  Oberwessel  on  the  Bhine ; 

Had  heard  the  echoes  on  Eillamey, 

Had  kissed  the  far-funod  stone  of  Blarney ; 
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Had  stood  on  Snowdon's  sammit  diear. 
And  smoked  my  pipe  on  Windeimeie; 
At  Harrowgate,  and  Kissengen, 
Drank  snlphnretted  hydrogen. 
Explored  tiie  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Loire, 
In  Hombargh  played  at  rouge  et  noir ; 
Admired  Old  Scotia's  mountain  tonents. 
And  seen  the  Niobe  at  Florence. 
H«  wisUth  So  you  may  guess  I  was  perplext^ 

not  wiMt  to  As  to  what  spot  I'd  Tisit  next ; 

^*  When  as  I  thought  the  matter  o'er,  my  eye  just  chanced  \o 

light  on 
This  sentence  in  the  Bradshaw^  i^  '  Cheap  Excursion  TraiDS  to 

Brighton!' 
I  suddenly  started  right  up  off  my  chair ; 
'  Ha !  Brighton !    How  comes  it  I  never  was  there. 
The  journey's  not  long,  ten  shillings  the  fiare ; 
If  I  find  the  place  slow, 
I  can  easily  go^  ^ 
And  to  Cheltenham,  Buxton,  or  Doyer  repair, 
Biarritz  where  the  Empress  each  day  takes  the  air, 
J^^J'y        Aix  la  Chapelle,  or  Boulogne  sur  Mer.' 
dwdeth.      Having  made  up  my  mind,  in  my  chambers  I  stayed, 
Summoneth  Till  I  called  in  my  laundr^,  a  virtuous  maid, 
J*  ancient     "vVlio  the  last  fifty  years  has  followed  the  trade 
pri»t«i8  of  Qf  ^srashing  the  barristers'  shirts ;  and  mislaid 
w^™  rfh  Very  often  my  spoons,  nay  cribbed  I'm  afraid 
«Ki  pajetn  i^y  ^jg^  Q^^^  J  ^^^  gg^  jj^y  groceries  weigh'd). 

^'  This  aged  domestic  her  wages  I  paid, 

TCTteSthe  ^®^  °^y  ^^y  *°  *^®  London  Bridge  terminus  made, 
railway       ^®  by-laws  'gainst  smoking  contrived  to  evade ; 
companr,     ^^  lighting  my  meerschaum,  was  safely  conveyed 
and  jour-     To  the  end  of  my  journey  •  then  leisurely  strayed 
nejrth  onto  Through  the  town  to  the  beach,  and  my  figure  displayed 
Brighton.     Mid  Hie  loungers  who  thronged  the  Esplanade. 

HERE  E2a)KrH  FTTTE  T"  FIB8T. 


FYTTE  Y«  SECOND. 

About  five  o'clock  that  day  I  saw  a  stream  of  people  fiowing 
All  in  one  way,  and  wondered  much  to  what  place  they  wtre 
going; 
Hf  wendeth  I  met  and  asked  a '  horsey '  man,  half  jockey  half  postilion, 
hjs  way      And  he  answered, '  To  a  band  as  plays  to-day  at  the  Pavilion.' 
untp  y       So  off  to  the  band  I  determined  to  go, 
Parilion.     As  perhaps  I'd  see  somebody  whom  I  might  know. 

The  gardens  were  so  crowded,  that  scarcely  could  I  move. 
And  through  a  sea  of  crinoline  to  make  way  vainly  strove, 
While  the  bond  of  the  i6th  Slashers,  were  playing  '  The  Power 
of  Love.' 

Two  hours  went  by,  I  prepared  to  depart 

And  was  steering  out— when  I  got  a  start 
Is  astonicd.         That  sent  the  blood  in  a  rush  firom  my  heart 

To  my  head,  which  at  once  commenoed  to  swim ; 

My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  ^yes  grew  dim; 

Then  I  grew  so  pale  my  own  friends  wouldn't  know  me, 

Or  (it  from  Vu-gil  you'll  allow  me  to  quote), 

'  Obstupui  steteruntque  oomsd 

Vox  &ncibua  hfesit,'  tiie  words  stuck  in  my  throat 
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On  the  whole  I  felt  uncommonly  qneer. 

And  the  why  and  the  wherefore  you'll  presently  hear. 

A  woman  passed  beside  me,  by  naaon  of 

She  touched  me  with  her  dress ;  an  angel 

And  never  yet  did  poet  dream  ^J^o  appear- 

By  forest  oak  or  mountain  stream  f*^  ^^ 

Of  greater  loveliness.  ■"""» 

As  the  neck  of  Annie  Laurie 
Hers  was  '  like  the  swan/  and  on  it, 
A  flood  of  golden  glory 
Streamed  &om  underneath  her  bonnet 
Now  I'm  sure  you'll  agree 
In  saying  with  me, 

If  s  very  few  anffeh  we  anywhere  see,  and  is  ex- 

In  this  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  ceeding  fkir 

I  suppose  the  proportion  is  one  to  the  million,  ^  1<^^ 

But  I  looked  on  that  one  in  the  Brighton  Pavilion :  °P^°- 

And  not  being  accustomed  to  beings  celestial 
If  8  not  odd  i£at  I,  a  poor  mortal  terrestrial. 
At  the  heavenly  signt 
Should  be  dumbfoundered  quite. 
And  howe'er  you  may  sneer,  I  fancy  you  might. 
Had  you  seen  her  just  been  in  the  very  same  plight. 
She  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  one  who  seemed  long  past  his  She  hatlua 
prime,  oompaaion. 

His  hair  was  gray,  and  his  &ce  was  tanned  as  if  by  an  Indian 

clime. 
Quite '  A  fine  old  English  gentleman  one  of  the  olden  time.' 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  myself  again 
I  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  sight  but  in  vain ; 
We  got  into  a  crush  at  the  entrance  door 
And  somehow  or  other  I  saw  them  no  more ! 
Then  I  turned  my  weary  feet 
To  my  hotel  to  dme, 
But  oh !  I  could  not  eat 
Nor  at  all  eivjoy  my  wine. 
I  sipped  my  claret  and  ate  a  peach. 
Then  wandered  (like  Alp)  '  along  the  beech ;' 
Dundrearies  were  there  by  the  score,  and  each 
Wore  whiskers  that  down  to  their  shoulders  did  reach ; 
(Tou  may  see  their  portraits  in '  Punch'  by  LeechO 
Backwards  and  forwards  I  paced  on  the  strana. 
While  the  waves  rippled  lazily  up  on  the  sand ; 
Sometimes  I'd  walk,  and  sometimes  I'd  stand. 
And  each  girl  that  passed  me  on  either  hand, 
(Especially  the/air  ones),  I  eagerly  scanned. 
Ana  all  the  old  men  whose  faooB  were  tanned; 
But  I  ne'er  saw  the  angel  I  had  met  at  the  band.      :^ 
So  with  amdous  heart  and  aching  head,  __.  , 

I  regained  the  hotel  and  went  to  bed.  fj??***  ^^: 

But  aU  that  horrible  night  I  declare,  f}^  '^^ 

1  dreamt  of  nothing  but  golden  hair ;  dreami 

Wigs  made  of  it  seemed  to  lie  on  the  chair,  „^^ 

On  the  floor,  on  the  table,  in  short  everywhere.  golden  hair 

Methought  I  went  up  in  a  balloon,  yisit  j« 

With  Glaisher,  on  purpose  to  visit  the  moon ;  poet. 

But  discovered  upon  arriving  there 
'Twas  one  globular  mass  of  golden  hair ; 
Sailed  off  to  Austraha,  but  to  my  despair 
Was  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  golden  luur ; 
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Took  a  ticket  for  Loadon,  bat  when  asked  for  the  fare. 
Found  nought  in  my  pocket  but  golden  hair; 
Was  tried  for  attempting  to  stab  the  Lord  Mayor, 
And  hanged  with  a  rope  of  golden  hair ! 
Then  all  the  women  golden-haired  of  whom 
I  had  ever  read  in  poets  or  romancers. 
Came  trooping  in,  and  when  they'd  filled  the  room, 
First  had  a  waltz,  and  then  commenced  the  Lancers ; 
From  Spartan  Helen,  long  since  gone  to  Hades, 
Whom  the  smooth-tongued  Trojan  from  her  home  decoyed, 
Down  to  those  extremely  interesting  ladies — 
My  Lady  Andley  and  Aurora  Floyd. 
Though  I  cannot  describe  it  in  stanzas  so  fine, 
Tennyson's/^Dr^un  of  Fair  Women '  was  nothing  to  mine. 
But  at  last  it  was  o'er, 
Nothing  troubled  me  more. 
Till  I  heard  at  tiie  door, 
gome  one  call  out '  Please,  sir,  the  hot  water— it's  nine.' 
I  got  up,  had  my  breakfast,  and  puzzled  my  brain 
How  I  might  see  the  golden-haired  beauty  again. 
For  I  swore  to  see  her  whate'er  might  betide ; 
Woo  her,  and  win  her,  and  make  her  my  bride. 
My  resolute  purpose  fate  shouldn't  balk.    Pshaw ! 
I'd  foUow  her  like  detective  Hawkshaw, 
Whom  (when  after  a  thief)  no  dangers  could  quail,  or 
Successfully  baffle,  for  when  once  on  the  trail,  or 
Having  got  the  least  clue. 
His  man  he'd  pursue. 
And  the  cleverest' burglar  hand  o'er  to  the  gaoler  : 
See  '  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,'  a  pIay_by_Tom  Taylor. 
Having  come  to  this  detexmination. 
On  the  Esplanade  I  took  my  station ; 
When  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
About  half-past  one. 

Both  fiEtther  and  daughter  I  happened  to  meet. 
As  on  one  of  the  benches  they  were  taking  a  seat ; 
That  bench  for  an  hour  or  more  I  stood  nigh. 
And  once  or  twice  &ncied  Td  caught  her  eye. 
When  th^  stood  up  to  go, 
I  watched  them,  and  lol 
Imagine  my  feelings  of  joy,  to  find 
Her  handker(ddef,  she  had  left  behind. 
Hurrah  1  I  had  triumphed,  'twould  i^ord  a  pretence 
For  speaking  to  them  without  giving  offence. 
I  snatched  up  the  treasure,  upon  it  was  seen 
Most  carefully  worked  in  the  comer '  L.  Gbeen.' 
So  Green  was  her  surname,  but  what  did  '  L.'  mean  ? 

Did  it  stand  ibr  Letty,  Lotty,  Linda,  Lucy,  or  Louis^A, 
Lavinia,  Ij&onon,  Lauza,  Lillian,  or  Lisa? 
But  no  time  in  coz\)ecture  was  to  be  spent 
So  afker  them  both  I  immediately  went; 
At  length  I  o'ertook  them,  and  thinking  it  rather 
The  best  course  to  take,  I  spoke  first  to  HhB  father, 
'  Tour  daughter's,  I  think,  sir/    With  a  manner  polite 
He  looked  at  it  first,  then  said, '  Thanks,  it's  all  right ; 
But  you  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life. 
Than  to  call  her  my  daughter.    Why,  sir,  she's  my  wxvi.' 

HEBE  KNDJffl'H  FYIXB  Y*^  flSSOOKD. 
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FYTTE  yB  THIRD  AND  LAST. 

Yaiiish*d  the  dream  I  disBolyed  the  spell ! 
I  paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel : 
with  totteiing  step  and  aohing  heart 
Prepared  from  Brighton  to  depart ; 

Caught  the  3  *  30  tnun, 
And  weighed  down  with  my  weight^of  woe. 
In  that  sad  jonrney  did  not  know 
Whether  the  train  went  fast  or  slow; 
Whether  I  was  hy  myself  or  no, 

A  mist  hnng  o'er  my  brain. 
As  prostrate  by  the  cmel  blow 

I  came  to  town  again. 
That  was  the  middle  of  the  year, 
And  now  the  bleak  December's  here 

With  winter's  firost  and  rain. 
Yet  time  has  not  my  grief  removed. 
True  to  her  memory  I  have  proved ; 
I  only  feel  that  I  have  loyea» 

Qave  loved,  bat  loved  in  vain  I 
And  knowing  this  can  ne'er  be  gay. 
Or  as  the  laureate  might  say: 

I  rave  not  madly  at  my  lot. 

Nor  cnrse  her  hnsbuid,  let  him  go 

Henceforth  in  peace ;  I  only  know 
That  I  am  here,  and  she  is  not ! 

And  brooding  on  that  truth  forlorn, 

Keep  vigil  through  l^e  dreary  night, 

Till  out  of  darkness  glimmers  light. 
The  cold  gray  dawn  of  early  mom. 

That  cherub  &oe,  that  golden  hair^ 

I  seem  to  see  them  everywhere ; 

For  her  phantom  it  haunts  me  wherever  I  go, 

like '  the  raven'  of  Edgar  Allen  Foe. 

And  that  phaotom  ne'er  receding,  while  Pm  sleeping,  waking, 

feeding, 
Thinking,  smoking,  talking,  reading,  peereth  at  me  from  the 

door; 
E*en  as  madly  now  I  write  on,  hoping  thus  my  grief  to  lighten. 
Stands  that  weird-like  one  of  Brighton,  like  Pepper's  ghost  upon 

the  floor. 
And  in  low  sepulchral  accents,  saith  that  female  on  the  floor 
Thou  shalt  see  me  nevermore !  : 
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UP  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

A  TALE  IN  NINE  CHAPTEBS. 
CHAPTEB  71. 


FALLOWING  up  the  hint  which 
Miss  Lestroppe  had  dropped  in 
the  morning,  I  had  snugly  secreted 
myself  at  &e  bottom  of  the  car, 
and  was  covered  with  cloaks  and 
sundry  articles,  when  I  felt  the  tug 
and  the  snap  of  the  rope  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  balloon's 
escape.  Aner  that,  I  perceived  no 
farther  shock  or  violence.  I  sup- 
posed that  the  balloon  was  freed 
from  iis  moorings,  and  held  down 
by  men's  hands,  until  my  fellow- 
travellers  should  take  their  places 
in  the  car.  But  the  music  of  the 
band  suddenly  died  away,  like  the 
swell  of  an  organ  abruptly  closed  by 
the  player.  I  heard  a  loud  and  con- 
fosed  murmur  of  voices  rapidly 
hushed  to  a  complete  silence,  which 
I  fkncied  to  be  the  breathlessness 
of  expectation.  But  the  silence  soon 
became  so  absolute,  and  was  more- 
over so  long  continued,  that  it 
alarmed  me.  Even  at  an  execution, 
the  stillness  pervading  the  crowd 
at  the  last  fearful  moment  would 
be  briefer  and  less  impressive. 

I  therefore  cautiously  peeped  out 
from  my  concealment.  Still  the 
silence  of  death.  The  air  struck 
sharp  and  chilly  on  my  flushed 
cheeks  and  my  heated  frame.  From 
the  hollow  of  the  car,  wherein  I  lay 
crouching,  nothing  around  me  was 
any  longer  to  be  seen.  The  houses 
and  the  lofty  trees  which  encircled 
the  gardens  were  gone.  The  neigh- 
bouring  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
which  I  had  beheld  crowned  with 
eager  spectators,  had  utterly  dis- 
appeared. I  sat  up;  I  rose;  I 
stood  in  the  car.  I  knelt,  and  ven- 
tured to  look  over  the  edge.  I  was 
an  atom  suspended  in  open  space. 
I  was  a  single  living  creature  dang- 
ling on  high  in  the  midst  of  measure- 
less solitude.    Beneath  me  lay  the 

dty  of  Z ,  with  its  cathedral, 

its  churches,  its  streets,  and  its  sub- 
urbs—a toy  model  of  a  town,  such 
as  we  see  exhibited  in  museums. 


The  fields  were  brightly-coloured 
patches  dispersed  over  a  wide-spread- 
ing velvet  carpet;  the  woodsand  plan- 
tations, tufts  and  strips  of  verdant 
moss;  the  roads,  lines  of  yellow 
thread ;  the  river,  a  winding  streak 
of  blue  floss  silk.  I  could  see  all 
those  thin^  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had 
been  lookmg  at  them  through  a 
clear  double-concave  or  dimmish* 
ing  glass.  There  was  a  brilliancy 
about  their  minuteness  which  re- 
minded me  of  gazing  at  the  sheUs 
and  seaweeds  at  the  bottom  of  an 
excessively  transpaxent  pool  left  in 
the  rocks  by  the  retiring  tide.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  me  at  once. 
The  balloon  had  prematurely  taken 
its  flight,  and  had  carried  me  away 
with  it 

I  dared  to  look  again ;  the  earth 
was  now  sinking  rapidly,  plunging 
deep  into  some  £GitiiomleBS  abyss. 
In  its  descent  it  dragged  the  very 
firmament  after  it;  the  sky  was 
£Eist  falling  down  upon  me,  and  be- 
came bla<^er  and  blacker  as  it  ap- 
proached me.  I  alone  was  motion- 
less, fEust  fixed  ty  a  mighty  spell  to 
one  unvarying  point,  while  a  caii^ 
ract  of  clouds,  a  sea  of  vapour, 
poured  down  upon  me  in  a  colossal 
stream  such  as  no  fevered  imagina- 
tion ever  dreamt  of.  The  mighty 
misty  torrent^  however,  was  not 
inexhaustible  of  endless.  I  was  en- 
veloped in  the  current  of  downward 
drifting  mist,  when  it  suddenly 
stopped.  Beneath  me  lay  a  cloudy 
ocean,  still  sinking.  The  earth  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  sun 
shone  brightly.  Far  overhead  was 
a  wide-spread  flock  of  fleecy  white 
clouds,  apparentiy  descending  also, 
but  much  lees  rapidly  than  the 
others  had  done.  And  I  was  alcme, 
beholding  these  things  companion- 
less!  The  whole  awful  panorama 
was  so  unlike  terrestrial  landscapes, 
that  I  had  a  difficulty  la  reali:ang 
it  to  my  own  mind  as  an  actualily. 
I  felt  tempted  to  throw  n^yself  ficom 
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the  car,  as  I  would  out  of  bed,  to 
insure  the  waking  from  a  dreadful 
nightmare. 

But  the  idea  of  a  nightmare  was 
soon  discarded.  In  our  wildest 
di^ams,  the  mind  is  mostly  con- 
scious of  an  internal  monitor  wlio 
tells  us,  '  This  trouble  will  soon  be 
over;  fear  it  not  seriously;  don't 
take  it  too  much  in  earnest:  it  is 
but  a  vision  of  the  night/  Or, 
'  Enjoy  that  lovely  landscape;  listen 
to  those  enchanting  strains ;  prolong 
your  pleasure  as  much  as  you  can. 
Do  not  awake  until  you  are  obliged 
to.  Tou  may  have  seen  those 
scenes,  you  may  have  heard  that 
melody  before,  in  dreams,  but  never 
in  ^our  waking  life.  Bevel,  then, 
in  tiie  paradise  of  dreamland ;  it  is 
a  brief  enjoyment  which  will  soon 
pass  away.' 

In  this  case,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  self-deception.  Here  was 
the  reahty,  hard,  rigid,  and  material. 
The  wid^  framework  of  the  .car 
which  I  grasped  in  my  hand,  the 
silken  mass  of  the  balloon  enclosed 
in  its  stout  network,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  which  comforted  me  by  their 
warmth,  my  clothes,  and  the  sun- 
dry articles  amidst  which  I  was 
nestled,  imperiously  impressed  me 
with  Idle  reality  of  my  strange  situa- 
tion.  Even  the  clouds  beneath  me 
reared  themselves  upon  their  float- 
ing foimdations  in  such  well-defined 
masses  as  to  preclude  all  notion  of 
their  belonging  to  the  world  of 
phantoms.  They  formed  alpine 
peaks  and  mountain  buttresses. 
They  imitated  icebergs,  avalanches, 
glaciers,  and  piles  of  rocks,  and 
beds  of  snow  stretching  out  for* 
many  a  league.  The  sun  gilded 
iheir  eminences  and  the  projecting 
portions  of  their  surfisuse,  while  the 
hollows  and  recesses  were  marked 
hy  deep  shada  The  shadow  of 
the  balloon  passing  over  them  as 
th^  swept  along  gave  the  same 
apparent  solidity  to  their  forms  as 
when  we  behold  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  coursmg  along  the  &ce  of  a 
el^  or  sweeping  up  a  mountain 
side.  So  heavy  and  substantial 
were  they,  that  I  could  easily  con- 
ceive a  planet,  a  globe,  composed  of 
notMng  but  congregated  clouds, 
and  needing   no    firmer    nucleus 


within  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
solar  system. 

Instead  of  lapsing  into  dreaminess, 
my  mind  was  more  alert  than  usual 
to  note  and  observe  all  around  me. 
In  travelling,  when  we  come  upon 
some  object  renowned  for  its  singu- 
larity or  its  grandeur,  and  on  which 
we  can  only  cast  a  hasty  glance  and 
then  immediately  continue  our  route 
— such  as  a  mighty  cascade,  a  deep 
and  labyrinthine  cavern,  a  narrow 
mountain  pass,  or  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  count^  afibrded  by  an  elevated 
shelf  of  table-land ;  or  when,  in  life, 
our  destiny  sets  us  face  to  face  with 
some  imposing  or  tragic  event— a 
shipwreck,  a  &tal  accident,  a  battle, 
a  volcanic  eruption,  the  deathbed  of 
a  beloved  friend — we  strain  our  &- 
culties  to  drink  in  and  photograph 
on  our  memory  every  detail  of  tne 
picture.  Just  so  was  I  wide  awake 
to  the  fact  of  my  being  borne,  in  the 
flesh,  &r  into  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  vividly  con- 
scious that  it  was  a  position  to  be 
remembered  hereafter.  I  felt  anxieiy 
and  awe,  but  no  paralyzing  terror. 
An  encouraging  presentiment  of 
deliverance,  somehow,  kept  me  from 
&lling  into  despair. 

'  I^  some  means,  quite  unknown, 
I  must,'  I  thought,  '  surely  meet 
with  a  rescue.  It  is  a  long  lane 
which  has  no  turning.  My  fortunes, 
apparently^now  at  the  worst,  must 
improve.'  A  good  hope  shining  in 
the  human  breast  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  fulflhnent  of  that  hope.  No 
immediate  danger  threatened.  I 
could  not  believe  that  I  was  to  die 
in  this  way — to  perish  slowly  of 
cold  and  hunger,  or  to  be  suddenly 
extinguished,  crushed  by  the  fsM  to 
a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Still  such  a  death  was  possible. 
Icarus  might  be  a  &ble ;  Pilatre  de 
Hosier  was  an  historical  &ct  whose 
heart  throbbed  as  violently  as  mine 
does  now,  not  so  very  many  years 
ago.  '\VliatadeathwashisI  Per- 
haps a  suicide?  May  I  be  spared 
such  a  death,  if  only  for  my  poor 
mother's  sakel  yes;  I  will  t^  hard 
to  live,  and  to  reach  the  blessed  earth 
again  in  safety.' 

Where  was  I?  Over  what  part 
of  England  was  I  hovering  now? 
What  had  I  beneath  me; /land  or 
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sea,  cily  or  forest,  maantam  or 
mursh?  Impossible  to  goefis.  The 
earth  was  submerged  in  a  deluge  of 
clouds.  At  pieseat>  therefore,  all 
thought  of  deBoending  muat  be  re- 
linqiushed.  In  my  unpractised 
hands,  the  mere  att^pt  might  ex* 
foee  my  life  to  great  risk.  I  knew, 
indeed,  that  a  obtain  rope  was  con- 
nected with  the  valve  wmch  allowed 
the  gas  to  escape;  bat  I  had  no 
experience  of  its  action.  By  open- 
ing the  yalve  too  wide  or  keeping  it 
Ofem  too  long,  I  might  eaoly  so 
disturb  the  equilibrium  oi  buoyancy 
as  to  |»ecipitate  the  whole  machine, 
a  collapsed  and  fisdling  wreck,  to  the 
ground.  Ko;  I  must  keep  up  for 
the  present  I  must  do  nothing, 
but  endeayour  to  remain  where  I 
was,  at  least  until  the  earth  beeamfS 
visible. 

I  lo(^ed  amongst  the  yarious 
ihingis  that  lay  around  me  in  pro- 
fosion  in  the  car.  One  of  them  was 
a  pocket  compass.  I  had  remarked, 
as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
0un  appeared  to  reyolye  slowly 
round  tne  balloon.  A  yery  little 
oonsideratk>n  enabled  me  to  explain 
i1^  by  supposing  the  balloon  itself 
to  be  slowly  reyolying  on  its  own 
axis.  The  compass  confirmed  me 
in  this  idea.  While  the  sun  appa- 
rently was  going  round  the  balloon, 
the  compass  steadily  pointed  to  the 
west  and  with  equal  steadiness  to 
the  sun,  which  was  |;mdually  sink- 
ing towards  the  horizon.  The  an- 
ehor  and  its  rope  for  mooring  the 
balloon  on  its  deseent  to  the  ground, 
Ju^Tnot  been  put  into  the  car;  but 
there  were  two  bottles  of  wine,  a 
nlyer  cup,  a  corkscrew,  a  thermo- 
meter, bread  and  biscuits,  cold  meat, 
a  ^ife,  and  other  utensils  and  in- 
struments. Of  the  solid  objects, 
including  the  bottles,  I  took  especial 
note,  destining  them,  in  my  own 
miQd,  to  be  wrown  oujb  as  ballast, 
in  case  the  balloon  lost  its  floating 
power  too  rapidly  and  threatened  to 
drop  me  either  into  broad  waters  or 
upon  the  dangerous  roofs  of  a  town. 
At  either  end  of  the  oyal  oar,  two 
baskets,  with  flat  topff,  which  also 
seryed  as  seats,  I  knew  to  be  heavily 
filled  with  ballast.  Upon  inspect- 
ing them,  instead  <tf  the  usual  bags 
of  sand,  I  found  them  filled  with 


bladders  of  some  heavy  Hqiiid.  If 
with  water,  what  a  resource!  To  be 
assured  of  the  reality  of  this  in- 
valuable well  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  I  untied  the  neck  of  a  blad- 
der, and  tasted.  Water  it  vri& 
Thanks!  thanks  to  Providesice! 
Thexe  is  one  more  glimpse  of  h(^p& 

The  light  fleecy  clouds  never 
reached  me,  I  wished  they  had, 
they  looked  so  beautiful  They 
were  an  archipelago  of  snowy  idets 
floating  in  a  black-blue  sea.  While 
gasdng  upwards  at  them,  a  new  sen- 
sation came  over  me — a  peenliair 
stckness  and  fidntness.  There  was 
a  singing  in  my  ean,  and  I  gamed 
for  breath.  Myfingersweie  swoUsn 
and  blue,  and  a  numlmees,  i«oeeed- 
ing  fcom  them  and  from  my  iael, 
was  gradually  creeping  over  me. 
Unseen  hands,  whose  thrusts  I  was 
unable  to  resist,  planted  icy  daggers 
in  every  peirt  of  my  firame.  The 
yery  sun,  now  sinking  fast  towards 
the  western  horizon,  instead  of  im- 
parting any  vital  vroonth,  seemed 
himself  to  be  sucking  out  the  litUe 
vitality  tiiat  was  left  in  me.  I  fieit 
no  mote.  A  leaden  torpor  paialyBad 
my  senses.    I  become  UBeon8oiou& 

Had  I  died  in  that  oimdition,  I 
should  haye  suffered  what  is  called 
an  ea^y  death.  I  was  awakeoed, 
first,  by  tingling  pains,  and  then*^ 
a  general  sensation  of  soreness,  as  ill 
•had  been  severely  beaten.  My  brain 
felt  as  if  acHne  one  had  reeenliy 

f'ven  me  a  violent  blow  on  the  head, 
was  oppressed  by  quahns,  ae»- 
sicknesB,  hoadaohe,  and  thirst,  vpfaidi 
latter  painful  sensation  I  endea- 
voured to  allay  by  profoae  and  im- 
{NEOvident  draughts  of  water  from 
mystore.  I  was  also  shivering  wiAh 
cold.  On  looking  around,  the  son 
was  still  low  above  the  kxiacm; 
but  on  ooDSulting  the  compass*  he 
was  in  the  east  If  the  oompaos 
spoke  the  truth,  it  must  now  be 
moraung,  and  I  mast  have  paaaed 
the  night  in  a  swoon  and  its  8nil>- 
sequent  msensibility,  A  few  me 
ntrtes'  observation  confirmed  the 
ftot;  the  son  was  evidently  n'TTing 
His  rays  soon  wanned  me.  X 
Inraathed  more  freely,  I  felt  more  at 
ease,  and  flomething  wiQiin  me  told 
me  that  my  elevation  above  tiie 
earth  vras  less  than  it  had 
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It  suggested  the  hope  that,  by  a 
grodi&l  lealnige  of  gas  from  the 
ballooii,  it  might  finally  perhaps  be 
gently  deposited  on  the  ground.  It 
was  a  reason  the  more  for  patient 
endurance.  Still,  notlung  was  visi- 
ble beneath  me  but  a  conmsed  abyss 
of  rolling  Yapours.  Around,  were 
floating  masses  of  clouds  protean  in 
shape,  for  their  outlines  yaiied  as 
the  sun  continued  to  rise.  Some- 
times they  resembled  a  series  of 
many^doioed  mosques  built  on  a 
broad  foundation;  further  off  was 
an  unbroken  range,  sta.'etching  out 
leagues  and  leagues  in  length,  which 
resembled  a  whole  alpine  chain 
slowly  moving  along  in  space. 
jHare  and  there  mimic  icebergs 
floated  in  the  transparent  air,  until, 
under  the  sun's  bright  rays>  they 
gradually  faded  into  nothing. 

While  gazing  down  upon  the 
misty  sea,  watching  if  it  would  not 
.  uurt  to  allow  me  a  glimpse  of  terra 
snoa,  a  vulgar  and  daily  want  made 
itself  felt;  I  was  conscious  of  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  I  again  investi- 
gated mv  stores,  and  thankfully 
made  a  hearty  meal  off  meat  (of 
which  there  was  plenty)  and  bread, 
(of  which  there  was  but  little),  and 
emptied  another  bladder,  which 
afitoded  a  delicious  draught  of 
water.  All  the  empty  bladders  I 
distended  with  air  and  returned 
them  to  their  place  in  the  basketsi 
My  stock  of  fluid  was  getting  low, 
and  yet  I  had  need  of  a  liberal  sup- 
ply. •  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
bad  rapidly  robbed  me  of  every  drop 
of  moisture  I  had  imbibed. 

The  repast  ended,  I  looked  out 
again.  The  sun  had  risen  higher, 
aaod  either  his  rays  had  gained 
greater  strength,  or  I  had  sunk  into 
A  warmer  stratum  of  air.  I  was  al- 
most hot;  and  soon  the  nusts  below 
me  melted  as  if  by  enchantment 
Some  few  of  them  formed  them- 
taeives  into  masses  which  sailed 
away  grandly  overhead.  Curiously 
eoongh,  one  ck>ud  came  forward 
&om  among  the  rest,  as  if  deputed 
by  them  to  welcome  my  entrance 
into  their  domain.  This  cloud  at- 
ifinded  me  all  day  long ;  if  it  left 
the  balloozi  for  a  while,  it  returned 
Boon  afterwards,  until  I  begaa  to 
IkI  a  fidendship  for  it,  although  not 


quite  so  strong  in  intensity  as  Ixioix's 
passion  for  his  misty  love.  But  the 
great  body  of  vapour  disappeared^ 
as  if  dissolved  in  the  tepid  atmo- 
sphere, and  unveiling  a  glorious 
sight  beneath  me — the  verdant  earthy 
beautifully  striped  with  patches  of 
green  of  various  shades,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  mighty  river  whose 
course  ran  from  east  to  west 

Yesterday's  illusion  was  again  re- 
peated ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  balloon 
and  myself  were  motionless,  occupy* 
ing  a  fixed  point  iu  spsuce,  wmle 
every  other  object  was  in  motion; 
only,  this  time,  instead  of  sinking, 
terrestrial  objects  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing to  meet  me.  Things  scarcely 
visible  on  the  western  horizon  slided 
forwards,  passed  beneath  me,  and 
then  disappeared  beyond  the  eastern 
boundary  of  view.  1  interpreted  the 
truth  to  be  that  the  balloon  was 
steadily  travelling  onwards  in  a  di- 
rection from  east  to  west. 

In  this  way,  we — the  balloon  and 
myself,  attended  by  our  pilot  cloud 
— followed  pretty  nearly  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  air  was  particu- 
larly clear,  and  I  was  able  to  dia- 
tinguish  bridges  across  it  and  tri- 
butary streams  running  into  it 
Here  and  there  were  small  towns 
on  its  banks,  each  \vith  its  steeple 
pointed  upwards  at  me.  The  up- 
rising of  the  mist  likewise  i)ennitted 
not  only  sights  but  sounds  to  reach 
me.  When  the  sun,  according  to 
the  compass,  was  in  the  souui,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  tinkling  of  bells 
wafted  to  me  from  various  quarters 
and  with  different  degrees  of  faint- 
ness.  It  was  the  sounding  of  noon 
in  a  Catholic  country.  The  changed 
aspect  of  everything,  the  brighter 
efi'usion  of  light  than  I  had  ever 
seen  before,  the  altered  look  of  the 
earth's  sarSajce,  told  me  at  once  that 
I  was  hovering  over  a  foreign  land. 

But  my  gaze  was  earnestiy  di- 
rected westwards,  to  spy  out  what 
was  coming  next,  when  I  beheld 
what  could  be  no  other  than  a  vast 
outstretched  mass  of  buildings,  a 

city  considerably  larger  than  Z , 

backed  by  a  forest  of  masts  and 
rigging;  and,  beyond  all,  a  long 
streak  of  purplish  blue  ominously 
straight  and  horizontal  The  cil^ 
ghded  forward  to  meet  me.    As  it 
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neared,)  bands  of  music,  peals  of 
bells,  and  salutes  of  cannon  weie 
audible.  About  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  crowning  an  eminence  on 
a  lof^  cliff,  stood  a  small  white 
church,  towards  which  a  gaudy  pro- 
cession was  streaming.  But  the 
colours  blue  and  white  were  so  pre- 
dominant, both  in  the  assemblage  of 
banners  and  the  clothes  of  the 
crowd,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  dull 
azure  tint.  Blue,  I  knew,  was  the 
Virgin's  colour;  they  were  cele- 
brating, therefore,  some  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin.  The  shipping 
were  decorated  with  flags  and  pen- 
nons. Meanwhile,  the  dark  nurple 
stripe  beyond  the  city  neaim,  and 
widened,  and  showed  itself  unmis- 
takably the  ocean,  opening  its  por- 
tals to  welcome  me,  or  rather  its 
jaws  to  swallow  me  up.  Had  these 
devotees  and  pilgrims  noticed  the 
balloon?  Had  they  any  suspicion 
of  my  presence  in  the  car,  and  of 
my  fearfdl  strait?  I  had  no  £La^ 
or  other  signal,  so  I  made  an  at- 
tempt with  a  handkerchief  which 
Miss  Lestroppe  had  given  me  only 
two  days  ago,  and  which  she  herself 
had  hemmed  and  marked  with  my 
initials.  It  was  a  large  square  of 
blue  silk  divided  into  four  compstrt- 
ments  by  a  cross  of  white,  TOich 
was  formed  by  two  broad  stripes 
running  across  it  each  way.  Each 
blue  compartment  was  studded  with 
large  white  stars.  I  displayed  it, 
holding  it  with  outstretched  arms 
from  the  edge  of  the  car,  as  an 
insane  appeal  for  help!  But  help  I 
What  help  could  reach  me  there? 
It  was  an  imaginary  straw  of  salvage 
clutched  at  by  a  drowning  wretch. 
Had  any  one  there  a  telescope  or  a 
spyglass  at  hand?  For  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  I  beheld  a  movement  in 
the  crowd;  it  became  more  dense 
and  sank  down,  as  if  kneeling  or 
prostrate.  After  an  interval  — it 
seemed  a  long  one— a  confased  mur- 
mur, as  of  shouts,  reached  me,  with 
more  clashing  of  bells,  rolling  of 
drums,  braying  of  brass  instru- 
ntients,  and  firing  of  guns.  Soon, 
all  was  melting  away  in  the  distance. 
No  help  was  possible,  even  if  they 
thought  I  wanted  help ;  but  not  a 
few  probably  believed  in  a  miracle, 


others  that  some  bold  adventurer 
had  improvised  an  aerial  banner,  to 
heighten  the  splendour  of  the  fite 
by  a  striking  and  unexpected  in- 
cident I  was  now  hanging  over 
the  ocean,  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  fiE»t  retiring  towards  the 
east  I  looked  for  my  attendant 
friendly  cloud.  It  had  followed  me 
no  farther  than  the  church-crowned 
cliff,  over  which  it  still  remained 
suspended,  refusing  to  quit  the 
shore,  and  leaviag  me  to  my  im- 
pending f&te. 

Land  was  soon  out  of  sight 
Beneatib  me  lay  an  enormous  disk 
of  waters,  bounded  by  a  hard,  sharp, 
circumferential  line.  It  might  have 
been  the  earth  in  its  in&nt  state, 
before  dry  land  had  yet  appeared. 
A  few  sailing-vessels— white  specks 
sparsely  scattered  over  its  surfooo^ 
were  edi  that  served  to  indicate 
motion.  They  showed  that  I  was 
ever  drifting  westwards,  a  new 
Ck)lumbus  in  a  frailer  bark.  From 
the  same  quarter  the  sun  stared  at 
me,  low,  swollen,  angry,  red.  EEo 
would  soon  set ;  and  I  expected  to 
have  to  watch  his  limb  dipping  be- 
hind the  convexity  of  the  sea,  when 
there  uprose  stealthily  a  black  and 
distant  bank  of  cloud  in  whose 
bosom  his  light  was  extinguished. 
His  last  rays,  glancing  obliquely 
over  the  waves,  seemed  to  show  the 
'sea  as  looking  nearer.  Was  I  im- 
perceptibly subsiding,  to  meet  an 
ineviteble  watery  grave? 

I  had  taken  notiiing  all  day  Icmg. 
In  the  morning  I  had  been  pinched 
by  hunger;  i  now  felt  only  uii- 
quenchable  thirst  '  I  emptied  a 
bladder,  and  found  it  was  uie  last 
Depression  for  the  first  time  seized 
me.  I  bade&rewell  to  home,  pio- 
turing  my  parents'  grief  and  un- 
certainty. Emma  Hugginson!  A 
forward  fool !  Ah,  Miss  Lestroppol 
you  little  dream  of  my  hopeless  con- 
dition! Ah,  Adelaide  Niedermeyer! 
could  I  but  behold  your  quiet  and 
intelligent  face  once  more!  But 
all — all  are  lost  to  me  now,  whether 
dearest  friends  or  indifferent  ac- 
quaintances ! 

It  was  nearly  dark.  With  no 
further  means  of  slaking  thhrst,  I 
gave  way  to  a  current  of  despainng 
tiiought    If  fitarvation  must  come 
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at  last,  what  mattered  it  whether  it 
reached  me  a  day  or  two  sooner  or 
later?  A  lengthening  of  life  would 
be  only  a  lengthening  of  misery. 
Sadden  death  by  drowning  even  is 
better  than  the  prolonged  torments 
of  death  by  fiEunine.  The  compass 
still  says  that  I  am  hnrrying  west- 
ward^ for  the  black  clond  to  the 
west  IS  rushing  hitherwards.  Back 
to  your  place  again,  compass  of  evil 
augury !  What's  this  packed  beside 
it?  A  corkscrew!  Of  wine,  spar- 
ingly tasted  at  home,  I  have  here  a 
whole  bottle  all  to  myself.  A  bum- 
I)er,  then !  Capital  wine !  Another 
cupfal!  When  criminals  are  left 
for  execution,  I  have  heard,  they 
may  have  whatever  they  choose  to 
call  for.  I  call  for  anotiier  cup  of 
wine — Nunc  est  hibendum ! — and  for 
anotiier— and  another ! 

A  feverish  sleep  closed  this  soli- 
tary orgia  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
compelled  to  walk  along   a  rope 

Btretehed  from   the  top  of  Z 

Cathedral  to  the  car  of  the  captive 
balloon,  in  which  Miss  Lestroppe 
was  waiting  to  receive  me  with 
,  open  arms.  I  saw  my  parents  in 
'  the  crowd,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  my  perilous  task. 
Emma  Hugginson  was  there,  mak- 
ing bows  and  scoffing  grimaces  at 
me.  Some  winged  creature  beside 
me  supported  me  by  the  hand ;  its 
&ce  was  the  face  of  Adelaide  Nieder- 
meyer.  It  conducted  me  safely 
along  the  rope,  and  gave  me  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek  as  I  fell  into  the  car. 

I  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  my- 
self still  really  lying  in  the  car. 
The  kiss  on  the  cheek  was  repeated. 
A  warm  breath  surrounded  me,  and 
I  heard  what  sounded  like  a  sigh. 
Again  that  kiss! — a  big  drop  of 
zain-water!  Again  the  warm  breath! 
— the  westerly  wind  tempered  by 
the  Gulf  Stream!;  its  sighs,  tidings 
whispered  to  the  balloon  that  it  was 
driving  us  back  to  land  again! 
The  &j  was  breaking  in  the  east. 
I  caught  the  blessed  rain-drops  in 
the  macintosh  sheet,  and  swallowed 
them  greedily  and  gratefully.  Day- 
light! Land!  Hope!  Joy  un- 
utterable! Another  draught  of 
water,  with  breaking  of  bread  and 
meat,  accompanied  by  thanksgiving, 
to  sustain  ^hausted  strength,  and 


prepare  for  the  next  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune. 

Ever  eastward,  now,  with  black 
warm  clouds  and  drenching  showers, 
above,  beneath,  around.  Some- 
times, when  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
it  was  so  dark  that  the  balloon  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  car.  But  I 
had  been  swept  back  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  lo !  my  friendly  body- 
guard, the  cloud,  once  more  re- 
sumed his  attendance.  As  an  assur- 
ance of  my  return  to  land,  moun- 
tain-range after  mountain-range^ 
seen  only  at  intervals,  came  from 
the  east  to  welcome  me,  and  then 
vanished.  They  even  then  called 
me,  when  I  could  not  see  them. 
A  peal  of  thunder  rolled;  and  then 
they  tossed  the  sound  from  one  to 
the  other,  like  Titans  playing  at 
catohball  with  the  elements.  The 
foreste  below  growled  indistinctly; 
there  vras  a  rushing  sound  of  many 
waters ;  there  was  a  great  storm,  on 
the  surfisuse  of  which  I  was  svnm- 
ming,  all  that  day  and  all  that 
night. 

With  the  next  day's  dawn  came 
a  chilly  blast,  mingled  with  fast- 
falling  flakes  of  snow.  The  whirl- 
wind and  the  tempest  were  over, 
and  the  steady  wind  was  carrying 
me  rapidly  over  the  plain,  leaving 
behind  me  gigantic  mountains  to 
the  north.  The  balloon  was  drift- 
ing low  through  the  murky  twilight, 
almost  threatening  to  graze  the 
highest  tree-tops.  Icicles  and  snow 
hung  to  the  cordage,  all  of  which 
was  sodden  with  rain.  On,  and  on, 
till  a  silver  line  on  the  horizon 
which  .advanced  towards  me,  and 
was  marked  south  by  the  compass, 
disclosed  my  advance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Mediterranean  Sea  did 
come.  I  was  hanging  over  it,  but 
followed  the  skirts  of  a  picturesque 
and  lovely  coast.  I  was  so  low  in 
the  air  that  I  could  see  the  great 
aloes  growing  on  the  shore,  and  the 
olive-trees  studded  over  the  slopes, 
and  the  white  waves  breaking 
against  the  rocks.  I  could  make 
out  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  that 
were  plying  at  no  great  distance 
from  tne  shore.  My  resolution  was 
taken.  Now,  or  never;  neck  or 
nothing.  The  sun  will  soon  rise, 
I  thought;    will  dry  the  cordage^ 
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rarify  the  gas,  and  caTise  the  belloon 
to  moimt  again.  I  shall  be  carried 
out  to  the  open  sea ;  or,  crossing  it, 
to  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Better  to 
risk  here  a  chance  of  escape  with 
life,  than  to  incur  torture  and  muti- 
lation at  the  hands  of  savage  Arabs, 
or  &11  into  the  clutches  of  cannibal 
negroes. 

One,  yes,  just  one  cup  of  wine 
before  the  final  plunge  can  do  no 
harm.  I  took  off  my  shoes  and 
other  heavy  clothing,  leaving  them 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  re- 
taining only  my  blue-strii)ed  cotton 
shirt,  my  blue  cloth  trouKers,  and 
my  blue  worsted  socks.  The  money 
in  my  netted  purse  (one  shilling 
and  sixpence  only,  a  schoolboy's 
treasiire)  was  so  trifling  in  weight 
as  not  to  need  discarding :  I  strung 
the  empty  full-blown  bladders  to 
my  handkerchief,  which  I  then  tied 
round  me  beneath  my  arms  and 
encircling  my  chest.  I  looked  down 
again  at  the  sea,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  it  lay  not  very 
far  below.  I  knoit  in  the  car  and 
said  a  short  heartfelt  prayer.  And 
then  instantly,  fearing  that  a  mo- 
ment's delay  might  bring  with  it 
doubt  and  hesitation,  I  climbed 
over  the  car  and  hung  by  my  bands 
to  its  outside  edge,  with  my  feet 
crossed  together  as  they  dangled  in 
the  air.  Once  more  I  thought  of 
home  and  the  possibility  of  revisit- 
ing it,  to  steel  my  nerves.  I  drew 
one  deep  inspiration.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  let  go.  The  car  slipped 
instantly  from  my  hold,  and  was 
gone.  Of  it,  or  of  the  balloon,  I 
never  saw  anything  more. 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 
The  instant  that  my  hands 
loosened  their  grasp  of  the  edge  of 
the  car,  I  instinctively  clapped  them 
to  my  face,  covering  witn  one  my 
moutli  and  nostrils,  and  with  the 
other  my  eyes  and  forehead.  There 
was  a  rushing  in  my  ears,  and  a 
few  seconds*  suspense,  which  doubt- 
less appeared  to  my  overstrained 
faculties  double  or  triple  its  real 
lengtii.  Then  came,  not,  as  I  feared, 
a  stunning  blow,  but  a  deep  plunge, 
as  of  an  arrow  shot  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.    The  sudden  immersion 


was  ft  shock  to  my  frame  from  itn 
coolness  rather  than  its  resistance. 
I  held  in  my  breath  manfully,  p^ 
membering  what  divers  after  pearls 
are  capable  of  doing.  The  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  denser,  and 
therefore  more  buoyant  than  ^oee 
of  the  ocean.  The  deep  inspiration 
I  had  taken,  aided  by  my  appaiatas 
of  bladders  filled  with  air,  soon 
brought  me  to  the  surface,  where  I 
lay  panting  and  struggling  like  a 
wounded  dolphin. 

The  shore  was  not  far  distant^ 
some  half-mile  at  the  very  outside — 
and  I  was  endeavouring  to  reach  it 
by  swimming,  when  I  noticed  tiiat 
a  small  vessel  was  tacking  about 
and  making  for  me.  It  was  one  of 
the  coasters  which  ply  with  mer- 
chandise between  the  Italian  and 
the  African  ports,  and  had  evidently 
witnessed  my  fall  in  the  sea,  and 
the  subsequent  ascent  of  the  balloon 
with  its  empty  car.  As  she  steered 
round  me  cautiously,  I  could  read 
on  her  stem  her  name  '  la  itAnoimA 
DEL  Moin-E.  —  SPKZIA.'  The  crew 
jjointed  me  out  to  each  other,  ges- 
ticulating violently;  'and,  as  they 
found  I  wore  a  human  semblance, 
the  boldest  of  them  lowered  their 
boat  and  rowed  to  the  spot  where 
I  lay  fioating.  Even  then  they 
hesitated.  One  of  them,  however, 
exclaimed,  'Che  bello  giovane! 
What  a  handsome  youth!  By 
Bacchus,  we  must  n6t  leave  him 
here  to  drown ;'  and  stretched  out 
his  hand,  which  I  forthwith  seized. 
In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  we 
were  all  on  board  the  vessel  toge- 
ther. 

The  whole  crew  now  crowded 
round  me  with  very  yarious  ex- 
pressions of  countenance.  Some 
offered  me  spirits  from  a  flask, 
which  I  refused,  to  their  surprise 
and  disgust;  others  made  continual 
signs  of  the  cross,  muttering  ex- 
orcisms and  invocations  of  saints. 
They  were  unanimous,  however,  in 
stripping  me,  which  I  did  not  resist, 
being  glad  of  the  dry  clotbM— a 
gay  cotton  cap,  a  sliirt  and  trousers 
—which  one  of  them  brought.  The 
purse  and  its  contents  were  ex- 
amined. 

'He  is  English!'  shouted  one, 
showing  the  shilling. 
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'  Then  he  is  a  heseisc,'  growled 
ftifeoiher. 

'  No/  said  ihe  one  who  had  pulled 
me  out  of  the  water,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  the  master  or  the  captain. 
'£oeo!  Look  here  I'  Detaching 
the  bladders  from  the  handkerchief^ 
he  spread  it  out,  displaying  the 
white  cross  and  stors  on  their  blue 
ground.  '  He  has  made  some  tow 
to  the  Virgin.  He  wears  the  Vir- 
gin's colours,  and  is  no  heretic. 
We  will  keep  him  and  take  care  of 
him.' 

At  this,  there  was  a  general  out- 
burst of  displeasure,  the  burden  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  catch,  was, 
'  He  has  been  chased  out  firom 
heaven;  he  cannot  be  good  for 
us  I  Impk>!  Maladetto!  Eietioo! 
Throw  him  back  into  the  sea  whence 
you  took  him.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub,  to 
which  I  listened  passively,  a  bright 
thought  seemed  to  strites  my  pro- 
tector. 'At  least,  let  us  take  all 
this,'  he  said,  pointing  to  what  had 
been  stripped  &om  me, '  as  an  offer- 
ing to  our  good  patroness— to  our 
Lfuly  of  the  Mountain,  yonder.' 

'  Alia  chiesa  della  Madonna  del 
Monte  ?  Ebbene  !  Very  well. 
Vedp^no;  we  shall  see.  We  will 
£o  to  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Monte;  but  we  will  not  sail 
again  with  this  Httle  diabolical  out- 
cast on  board,  unless  he  confess, 
and  receive  absolution;  unless  he 
prove  a  true  believer,  and  make  his 
peace  with  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints.' 

The  self-willed  crew,  seizing  all 
my  spoils,  including  even  the  empty 
bladders,  pushed  me  into  the  boat, 
laiped  in  themselves,  the  captain 
following,  and  we  were  soon  on 
shore. 

We  landed  on  a  rude  little  quay, 
fiwHU  which,  by  a  broad,  straight, 
dusty  street,  we  reached  a  public 
square,  or  piazza,  with  a  fountain  in 
the  middle,  where  I  took  a  deep 
and  refreshing  draught  My  spirits 
rose  almost  rto  feverish  excitement. 
There  was  combined  in  me  a  reali- 
zation of  safety,  a  sense  of  escape, 
a  consciousness  of  relief,  a  load  off 
my  mind,  an  overflow  of  delight 
and  thankfulness.  I  was  again 
trading  the  solid  earthj  although 


with  naked  feet  As  to  the  crew 
who  had  picked  me  up,  they  might 
abuse,  ill-treat,  and  regect  me ;  but 
they  would  hflirdly,now,  eitiier  mur^ 
der  me,  or  make  me  suffer  the  Me 
of  Jonas. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  at  the 
close  of  an  Italian  summer,  such  as 
Englishmen,  who  have  notfseen, 
cannot  imagine.  Every  object  bore 
a  rich  and  golden  look.  It  waa 
market-day,  and  the  country  people 
were  arriving  in  picturesque  groups, 
with  their  fruit,  their  fowl,  their 
curious  baskets,  and  a  hundred 
things  that  were  new  to  me.  There 
were  heaps  of  flowers,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  cayenne  pepper  pods,  gourda 
and  vegetable  marrows,  figs  grem 
and  violet,  strewed  around.  Oh  the 
tops  of  the  houses  there  were  large 
open  gaUes  constructed  to  catch  the 
X>a8sing  breeze,  while  many  of  !the 
colonnades  were  hung  with  curtains 
to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I 
was  gazing  around,  forgetting  the 
difficulties  of  my  position  in  its 
utter  novelty,  when  the  captain 
motioned  me  to  move  on. 

We  left  the  square,  and  were 
soon  out  of  the  town,  following  an 
arcade  which  led  up  a  hill.  On 
reaching  an  open  platform,  the 
arcade  ceased.  Seats  were  there  for 
the  repose  of  pilgrims,  of  which  we 
all  proflted.  Never  had  I  beheld 
such  a  charming  view,  both  for 
richness  and  variety.  In  one  di- 
rection we  looked  down  into  a  deep 
valley  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. In  another,  the  whole  coun- 
t]7  was  nothing  but  a  garden  on  the 
hill-sides  which  rose  &om  the  sea. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  aloes, 
myrtles,  orange-trees,  and  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  plants.  In  front  of  a 
cottage  close  by  was  trained  a  lemon- 
tree  in  full  bearing.  In  short,  no 
description  can  convey  the  com- 
bination of  blue  sla  with  purple 
mountain  broken  up  into  vineyards 
and  olive  groves. 

We  stai-ted  again,  and  readied 
the  church  by  a  winding  path  with 
an  easy  slope.  At  the  very  door  of 
the  edifice  my  ordeal  began;  the 
sailors  watched  me  narrowly.  They 
crossed  themselves  with  holy  water. 
Did  I?  No;  their  suspicions  were 
correct    They  pushed  me  roughly 
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before  them  into  the  church,  tmtil 
we  reached  a  chapel  or  Bhrine 
whence  daylight  wajs  almost  ex- 
cluded, but  which  was  brilliaat  with 
the  flames  of  nnmeroos  tiny  candles. 
As  the  sailors  knelt  before  this 
shrine,  bowing  low,  I  could  distin- 
guish in  it  a  black  female  figure 
crowned  with  gold  and  hung  about 
with  jewellery.  It  was  a  hideous 
doll,  a  frightful  idol.  Around  the 
shrine  were  hung  all  sorts  of  tro- 
phies, votive  offerings,  silver  hearts^ 
crutches,  models  of  ships,  and  pic- 
tures. To  this  heterogeneous  col- 
lection I  was  made  to  add,  suspend- 
ing them  with  my  own  proper 
huids,  the  clothes,  the  purse,  and 
the  handkerchief  —  everything  of 
mine  which  the  sailors  had  brought 
That  done,  they  waited,  expecting 
me  to  kneel  and  tender  my  special 
thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Having  been  taught  from  my 
childhood  that  it  was  both  foolish  and 
simple  to  worship  graven  images, 
I  firmly  refused,  walking  away 
from  the  altar,  and  shortly  after- 
wards slipped  out  of  the  church. 

The  captain  followed  me  in  si- 
lence, as  likewise  did  his  boat's  crew. 
They  were  no  longer  turbulent ;  but 
they  were  decided.  Their  con- 
sciences were  satisfied,  their  angry 
passions  calmed.  They  at  least  had 
paid  their  devotions;  if  I  had  not 
paid  mine,  so  much  the  worse  for 
me.  I  was  unfit  to  saU  in  the  same 
ship  with  them.  The  captain  un- 
derstood it  at  a  glance,  and  that  no 
remedy  lay  in  his  power.  As  we 
slowly  descended  the  Mount  of  the 
Virgin,  he  kindly  took  my  hand, 
and  said,'  I  can  do  no  more  for  you; 
here  we  must  part  Where  you 
came  from,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have 
brought  you  on  shore.  May  God 
and  the  Virgin  watch  over  you !' 

When  we  reached  the  square,  the 
sailors  just  gav^  me  one  unfriendly 
parting  stare,  and  then  hurried 
away  to  the  quay  as  if  I  had  been 
an  unclean  thing.  The  captain 
bought  at  a  baker's  shop  a  little 
white  loaf,  which  he  put  into  my 
band  together  with  a  small  silver 
coin ;  and  then  uttering  the  words 
'  Addio,  mio  figlio  1  Adieu,  my 
son!'  and  motioning  me  to. remain 
where  I  was,  he  disappeared  in  the 


same  direction  with  the  rest  A 
few  minutes  afterwards,  I  beheld  the 
boat  put  off  from  the  quay  and 
reach  the  vessel  which  had  rescued 
me,  and  which  inunediately  resumed 
her  course.  I  was  left  alone,  with- 
out resource,  in  the  market-plaoe  of 
a  small  unknown  Italian  town. 

Never  having  been  accustomed  to 
walk  unshod,  the  soles  of  my  feet 
began  to  gall  me.  I  drew  near  to 
the  fountain,  and  after  bathing  them 
in  the  outrunning  stream  of  water, 
was  quietly  beginning  to  eat  my 
loaf.  An  old  fruit-woman,  sitting 
close  by,  looked  up  at  my  careworn 
face  with  an  air  of  pity.  In  spite  of 
my  light  clothing  the  air  was  op- 
pressive. I  was  frilly  exposed  to  the 
sun,  while  she  was  shaded  by  a  vast 
umbrella  which  fulfilled  the  office 
of  a  tent  She  gave  me  a  handfiol 
of  ripe  figs  to  season  my  bread, 
'  per  carit^,  out  of  chari^,'  as  she 
said,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  repose 
on  a  bundle  of  straw  beneath  the 
shade  of  her  canopy.  I  accepted 
her  hospitality,  and,  worn  out  with 
&tigue  both  of  mind  and  body,  fell 
asleep  with  a  portmanteau-shaped 
pumpkin  for  my  pillow. 

After  an  interval  of  wekx)me 
slumber,  I  was  lazily  unclosing  my 
eyes,  when  I  beheld  in  front  of  ma, 
seated  on  a  basket,  a  handsome  and 
intelligent-looking  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  wearing  what  in  England 
would  have  parsed  for  a  working 
stonemason's  dress.  His  attention 
was  completely  occupied  by  a  small 
sketeh-book  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
writing  or  drawing.  I  was  raising 
myself  upon  one  elbow,  when  he 
gently  interposed,  saying,  '  Pray  do 
not  stir.  Bemain  as  you  are  one 
little  moment  lohger  and  permit  me 
to  finish  my  study  of  your  feet' 

'  As  you  please,'  I  rephed,  scarce- 
ly comprehending  what  he  meant 
'  I  will  not  stir;  lam  at  your  ser- 
vice.' 

'A  stranger!'  he  exclaimed; 
'  and  in  this  dress !'  Altho«£^  I 
could  read  Italian  with  ease,  my 
spoken  Italian  wanted  oiling  sadly 
and  betrayed  my  foreign  origin. 
He  continued  his  work  carefmly. 
At  last,  showing  me  his  sketch, 
he  said, '  Grazie!    Thanks!    What 
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do  yoafhink  of  it?  I  oonld  model 
a  oonple  of  feet  from  this.  Bat  tell 
me,  my  lad,  what  have  yoa  got  to 
do?* 

'  Nothing/ 

'Have  yon  any  means  of  pio- 
cnring  food  and  lodgmg  ?' 

I  showed  hiTTi  the  remains  of  my 
little  loaf  and  the  silver  coin  the 
captun  had  given  me.  'That  is 
all  I  have/ 

*  Just  heaven !  Where  do  your 
parents  live  ?' 

'  In  England/ 

'  And  how  did  you  get  here?' 

'  I  fell  in  the  sea,  and  was  picked 
up  by  sailors  who  have  left  me  to 
shift  for  myself  on  shore/ 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' 

I  rfiook  my  head  soiTOwfally, 
and  made  no  reply. 

'  My  first  idea,  then,  is  a  fortu- 
nate one/  he  said.  '  I  am  a  sculp- 
tor, not  very  rich,  as  you  may  see ; 
still  I  am  richer  than  you  seem  to 
be  at  present  You  have  only  your 
good  looks;  but  they  have  their 
value.  Your  friend,  the  fruit- 
woman,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
pointed  you  out  to  me  as  you  lay 
asleep.  I  am  bui^  about  a  statue 
of  young  St  John  the  Baptist,  which 
is  delayed  for  want  of  a  youthftil 
model.  Now  the  model  I  am  in 
search  of  would  have  to  help  me  in 
other  things,  and  if  clever,  he  might 
become  my  apprentice.  In  that, 
you  can  do  as  .you  please.  "What 
say  you  to  coming  with  me?  It 
will  be  better  than  having  to  pa£» 
the  night  beneath  the  church  poi> 
tico  and  to  beg  for  food  to-morrow 
morning.' 

The  old  fruit-woman  complacent- 
ly nodded  a%ent. 

I  reflected  for  an  insfant,  and  it 
seemed  a  lucky  chance.  '  I  accept 
your  offer  thankfully/  I  replied; 
'  but  I  should  wish  to  communicate 
witii  my  friends  as  soon  as  {KMSsible/ 

'  IX)  so  at  once.  A  few  yards  off 
sits  a  public  writer,  who  will  act  as 
your  secretary/ 

"We  proceeded  to  a  table,  before 
which  was  seated,  in  the  open  air,  a 
keen-eyed  old  man,  whose  profession 
was  to  write  from  the  dictation  of 
tiie  peasantiy  who  required  his  ser- 
vices. Whatever  theur  business  or 
their  secret,  they  whispered  it  or 
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told  it  aloud,  and  he  put  it  into 
writing  for  them.  Births  anddeaths, 
hopes  and  fears,  losses  and  gains, 
sales  and  purchases,  were  left  to  his 
discretion  to  announce  in  befitting 
style.  Needless  to  say  that  a  public 
scribe  knowing  everybody's  interests 
and  intentions,  is  often  resorted  to 
by  the  Italian  police  as  a  source  of 
information. 

At  our  approach,  the  writer  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  leaden  inkstand, 
smoothed  his  paper,  and  made  room 
for  me,  on  the  bench  beside  him,  to 
})our  my  tale  into  his  expectant  ear. 
The  usual  group  of  gossippers  and 
listeners,  with  lazy  curiosity,  were 
lingering  around. 

'  I  will  write  myself/  I  said, 
taking  the  pen.  '  In  the  first  place, 
where  am  I  ?*  I  inquired  of  my  new 
patron,  the  sculptor. 

'You  are  at  Massa,  duchy  of 
Modena ;  but,  as  you  are  not  going 
to  remain  here,  you  had  better  date 
your  letter  from  Carrara,  and  re- 
quest an  answer  to  be  sent  to 
Gniseppe  Ciampolini's  studio.' 

I  wrote  according  to  his  sugges- 
tion. 

'  He  can  write !  Sangue  di  Dio! 
He  can  write!'  exclaimed  the 
loungers  in  astonishment,  justly  re- 
garding my  cotton  cap  and  coarse 
shirt  and  trousers  incompatible  with 
such  an  accomplishment  '  But  his 
fingers  are  not  the  fingers  of  a  sailor- 
boyl  Who  is  he?  What  is  he? 
What  has  he  written  ?'  they  asked 
of  the  presiding  scribe,  who  shook 
his  head  mysteriously,  and  very  re- 
luctantly replied, '  I  do  not  know.' 

'  The  writer  does  not  know  what 
he  has  written!'  Popular  feeling 
might  perhaps  have  turned  against 
me ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  folded  my 
letter,  directed  and  sealed  it  with  a 
wafer,  Guiseppe,  paying  the  scribe 
his  due,  led  me  away  to  the  post- 
office,  which  was  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square.  As  I 
sfipped  my  letter  into  the  box,  he 
looked  at  it  with  a  sceptical  glance  as 
if  to  say, '  It  is  all  very  well  to  jMwt 
it;  but  you  will  not  find  the  posting 
it  of  much  use/ 

'  Let  us  now  enter  this  trattoria/ 
he  said.  '  A  plate  of  minestra  and 
a  beaker  of  wine  will  do  you  good. 
We  will  then  depart.    But  I  must 
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first  sapply  yon  ^th  shoes  and 
stockings,  for  I  see  that  you  are 
already  footsore.' 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

"*  Sir  George  Niedermqrer  wtm  dt- 
sing  in  the  business-room  of  his 
official  residence  at  Modena,  a  little 
before  the  hour  when  the  general 
public  were  admitted.  His  daugh- 
ter Adelaide,  aniyed  from  England 
the  day  before,  had  followed  him, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  an  only 
child  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
after  a  long  separation.  She  had 
just  been  relating  to  him  the  acci- 
dent that  had  happened  to  the  bal- 
loon at  Z , 

'  It  is  a  horrible  oircnmstanoe/  he 
said,  '  and  if  you  had  not  assured 
me  of  the  &cte,  I  should  have  bo- 
lieved  it  an  invention.  It  is  very 
natural,  my  dear,  that  you  should 
feel  interested  in  the  poor  boy's 
fiftte;  but  the  most  wretcned  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  with  the  best  will 
in  the  worM,  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing to  assiBt  or  save  him.' 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  an  usher, 
who  announced  a  prelate  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  CaTdinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Modena.  The  prelate 
entered  accordingly.  When  ne  had 
taken  his  seat,  after  ftdfilling  the 
somewhat  lengthy  forms  of  Italian 
ecclesiastical  politeness,  he  said,  'I 
have  just  returned.  Sir  George,  from 
a  visitation  tour  along  the  sea-coast; 
and  his  Eminence  has  likewise 
showed  me  a  singular  letter  just 
jeceived  from  Bome.  It  requires 
Ihat,  if  we  hear  of  any  person  who 
lias  recently /o^Zen  from  the  sky,  we 
^are  to  treat  mm  kindly  and  ta^  the 
utmost  care  both  of  his  soul's  and 
bis  body's  health.  We  do  not  quite 
oinderstand  its  meaning,  but  it  comes 
from  a  quarter  which  we  are  bound 
ix>  respect  and  obey.  We  mig^t 
have  considered  the  expressions  it 
•employs  as  merely  metaphorical; 
but  near  Massa  I  was  shown,  at  one 
of  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
ex  vote  offerings— a  purse,  clol£es, 
and  other  things-Hsaid  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  a  lad  who  was  vo- 
mited  into  the   sea  by  a  flying 


dragon,  which  instantly  mounted 
in  the  air  and  was  lost  to  sight 
The  miracle  was  witnessed  by  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  bound  from  Speasia 
to  Tunis,  who  picked  up  the  young 
man  and  landea  him  safely;  but  he 
has  since  quite  disappeared.  I 
come  to  you  to  help  us  to  a  due; 
because  the  money  in  the  purse 
is  English,  and  the  wearing  apnaiel 
is  also  of  English  manufiictura' 

'  Excuse  me,  monsignore,'  said 
Adelaide,  timidly.  '  Is  the  purse 
made  of  blue  silk,  netted  ?' 

'  It  iB^  replied  the  prelate,  sur- 
prised. '  And  what,  signorina,  do 
you  guess  the  rest  of  tibbe  clothing 
tober 

'Black  cravat,  white  waistcoat, 
leather  shoes.' 

'  There  are  neither  shoes,  waist- 
coat, ncHT  cravat.' 

*  Blue  striped  shirt  and  blue  cbth 
trousers?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Hundreds  of  lads,'  Sir  George 
interposed,  'wear  blue  striped  shirb 
and  blue  doth  trousers.' 

'Is  there  a  blue  sUk  handker- 
chief, with  a  white  cross  and  white 
stars?'  asked  Adelaide,  eagerly. 

'There  is.' 

'  Then  it  bdongs  to  a  person  who 
may  have  fidlen  from  the  sky.  We 
ought  to  set  off,  papa,  for  Maiasa.' 

'  Of  what  use  would  that  be,  child 
— to  find  the  dothes  and  not  their 
owner?' 

'  Mr.  Bumshus  Bussell  desires  to 
see  you.  Sir  George,'  said  the  door- 
keeper, entering. 

'YeryweU.  Show  him  in.  Mon- 
signore, I  beg  you  will  not  distorb 
youisdl' 

'How .'do  you  do,  Sir  George?' 
said  the'  vivadous  intruder.  'I 
must  trouble  you  once  more  in  my 
usual  hurry.  I  want  to  be  off  im- 
mediatdy  for  Milan,  and  my  pass- 
port must  have  your  visi,  Tnank 
you  mudi  I  While  you  are  doing  it 
I'll  look  at  this  "  Times,"  which  is 
new  to  ma  Anything  fresh  in  poli- 
tics? No.  There*s  never  any  lack 
of  advertisements ;  and  disconsolats 
fiEithers  and  mothers  and  distressed 
lovers  must  put  considerable  sums 
in  the  "  Time»"'  pocket  Here's 
this  advertisement  again : — "  To 
D.  C.  of  Z.— Ketum  to  your  anxious 
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patents  or  write/'  et  cffiteza.  By- 
the-way,  I  have  just  come  £roin 
Garrara,  and  goess  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  interesting  runaways  I 
wanted  to  select  a  chimneypiece, 
and  was  shown  an  nnfinished  statne 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  which  I 
think  of  pnrchasing  by-and-by,  if  I 
can  get  it  a  baigain.  The  sculptor 
would  present  to  me  his  papil  and 
model,  an  English  lad,  who  is  sit- 
ting for  it— a  well-made  fellow,  oer* 
tainly,  bat  the  biggest  liar  in  aU  the 
peninsnla.  ^He  told  me  he  had 
kUen  into  the  sea;  which  I  didn't 
belieye.  It  was  only  a  blind, 
When  I  pressed  him  about  dates 
he  quite  broke  down ;  for  he  must 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Eng-. 
land  in  about  the  same  time  as  a 
Ganrier  pigeon  would  take  to  per- 
form the  joum^.  So  I  gave  hun  a 
little  good  advice  to  the  e£fect  that 
truth  went  fmrthest;  after  which  he 
declined  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
vessel  from  which  he  fell  in  the  sea. 
The  statue,  however,  will  be  charm- 
ing. Here  is  a  study  drawn  from 
the  head.' 

'  Very  clever  indeed.  Iiook,  Ade* 
laide.' 

'  It  is  Donald  Gartwright  himself!' 
exclumed  Adelaide,  who  had  not 
lost  a  word  of  the  gentleman's 
speech. 

'  Gartwright !  He  told  me  his 
name  was  Gartwright,  and  that  his 

&ther  was  Mayor  of  Z .     But 

you  know  he  might  have  found  that 
out  from  an  almanack,  and  so  as- 
sumed a  respecteble  alias.  I  am 
very  glad  he  is  not  an  impostor; 
my  statue  will  be  all  the  more  valu- 
able. Good  day.  Sir  George.  Gan 
Z  do  anything  for  you  in  Mihm?' 

'  Signer  Giacomo  Gonsalvi,'  said 
the  usher  at  the  door,  introducing  a 
fresh  visitor  as  soon  as  the  other 
had  turned  his  back. 

'  The  head  of  the  Modenese  po- 
lice,' llie  diplomatist  whispered  to 
his  daughter. 

'  Gan  I  say  just  one  little  word  in 
confidence  in  yoor  |>rivate  ear?'  the 
new-comer  blandly  inquired. 

'  Gerteinly  you  can,'  was  the  cour- 
teous reply.  '  Your  Excellency  will 
take  the  trouble  to  stop  with  me 
and  look  at  some  new  pelargoniums 
which  my  daughter  has  brought 
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from  England,  and  which  Mm  are 
nursing  in  this  bow-window.' 

'  Gan  you  tell  me  anything,'  he 
asked,  in  the  lowest  possible  tone 
of  voice,  '  of  a  British  subject  (as 
we  suppose)  who  signs  himself  Do- 
nald Gartwright?' 

'  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  can. 
Why  do  you  ask?' 

'  You  are  behind  the  scenes,  and 
therefore  I  may  tell  you  that  we 
have  lately  stopped  a  letter  with 
that  signature  because  it  contains 
ambiguous  expressions.  Bead  it 
The  dvke  does  not  wish  his  duchy 
to  be  a  hiding-place  for  politico 
exiles,  nor  for  doubtful  characters. 
All  artiste,  you  know,  are  more  or 
less  liberal;  but  the  sculptor  with 
whom  this  person  is  harbouring  we 
know  to  hold  very  advanced  opinions 
indeed.' 

The  English  Minister  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'  Mt  dbab  Fatheb  Ain>  Mothbb, 
—I  escaped  from  almost  a  hopeless 
position  by  throwing  myself  into 
the  sea.  I  found  at  last  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  only  possible 
means  of  rescue.  I  am  now  here, 
or  close  by,  safe  and  sound,  and 
await  your  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed, trusting  that  your  anxiety  on 
my  account  will  not  have  hem  of 
long  duration.  I  have  found  a 
refuge  with  an  Italian  artist,  to 
whom  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
address,  as  under,  directions  for  the 
steps  you! wish  me  next  to  take. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  &ther  and 
mother,  to  remain,  in  sorrow  and  in 
great  haste, 

'  Your  affectionate  son, 

*  Donald  GABTWBiaHT. 

*  Carrara,  Duchy  of  Modena, 

*  With  Ouiseppe  Ciampolitti,  Sculptor* 

*  Then  his  friends  know  nothing 
of  this?'  Sir  George  observed.  'I 
think  you  had  better  send  it  on.' 

'  We  should  have  forwardol  it  in 
any  case,  in  order  to  stop  the  reply 
to  it.  But  if  you  answer  for  the 
jMurty  we  fshall  pay  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  correspondence.  You 
are  aware.  Sir  George,  that  I  only 
execute  the  orders  given  from  a 
higher  quarter.  The  duke  is  very 
anxious  to  keep  away  all  suspicious 
strangers.' 
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'Adelaide,  my  dear,  oome  and 
read  this.  A  wondeifal  surprise 
awaits  yon.  Can  yon  gnazantee  to 
Signor  Gonsalvi  the  respectability 
of  the  "Writer?* 

*  It  is  he!  He  is  safe!  Weha^e 
fonnd  him  at  last/  exclaimed  the 
delighted  girl. « '  Assuredly  he  be- 
longs to  an  honourable  fiunily,  who 
will  joyfally  welccmie  him  back 
BgaiD.  Poor  Mrs.  Cartwright!  She 
is  still,  then,  in  nnoertaini^  respect- 
ing her  son's  fate.  I  will  write  to 
Sfiss  Crittenden,  by  this  aftemocHi's 
conrier,  to  break  the  happy  news  to 
her.' 

'  Bo  so:  I  think  yon  may  safely 
do  it  Signer  Consalri,  the  person 
abont  whom  yon  inqnire  is  fnot,  I 
think,  a  mauvais  st/;«;— not  an  object 
of  suspicion  for  the  dncal  govem- 
meni  Monsignore,  I  thank  you 
mnch  for  yonr  yisii  Be  pleased  to 
tell  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Aich- 
biriiop  that  we  believe  the  party 
after  whom  he  inquires  to  be  at  this 
moment  at  Canara,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
my  daughter  and  myself  will  start 
in  search  of  him. 


CHAPTEB  I3L 

My  life  at  Carrara  was  an  eaoy 
one ;  although  sitting  to  the  sculptor 
partly  wrapped  in  haircloth  drapery, 
maintaining  the  same  attitude  and 
the  same  expression  of  countenance, 
proved  more  irksome  than  I  had 
expected.  Still  I  did  my  best;  at 
first  through  gratitude,  afterwards 
firom  an  awakening  love  of  art  My 
other  labours  in  the  studio  were 
light,  and  my  leisure  moments  pure 
enjoyment.  The  mountain  air,  the 
glorious  climate,  the  fruits  and 
flowers  in  rich  ,profiasion,  afforded 
increasing  and  innocent  pleasure. 
My  mind  was  comparatively  tran- 
quil. I  had  written  home,  and 
awaited  an  early  and  affectionate 
reply. 

>  But  day  after  day  came  and  went, 
and  with  it  came  no  reply.  A  letter, 
I  knew,  from  England,  required  a 
certain  time  to  arrive;  still  I  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  hope  deferred. 
Physical  causes  also  had  their  in- 
fluence.   However  well  I  had  borne 


up  under  the  fetigne,  now  that  tiie 
excitement  of  danger  was  over  ez- 
hanstion  naturally  followed.  Gtod- 
seppe  saw  that  I  was  ailing,  and 
made  me  refoun  from  eveir  task. 
He  procured  me  meat,  good  wine, 
and  choice  ihiit,  notwithtfbanding  all 
which  kindneas  I  fell  seriously  iH 
Fever  confined  me  to  my  bed.  The 
doctor  came,  and  wanted  to  bleed 
me  after  the  feshion  of  bis  oountfy- 
men,  which  Guiseppe  steadily  le- 
fiised,  and  thereby,  I  believe,  saved' 
my  Ufa  But  I  kept  no  more  coont 
of  the  lapse  of  time;  delirium  and 
weakness  had  interrupted  my  reok- 
oning. 

Slowly  recovering,  I  was  sitting 
at  an  open  window  which  looked 
out  on  the  mountains  whenee  the 
femous  marble  is  drawn,  when  Got* 
seppe  announced  '  English  friends!* 
They  were  Sir  George  Niedermeyer 
and  his  daughter.  To  shorten  my 
story,  they  remained  at  Carraza  a 
couple  of  days,  to  allow  me  to  gain 
further  strragtli,  and  then  they  took 
me  with  them,  by  easy  stages,  to 
Modena.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
th^ytdd  me  to  prepare  to  receive 
the  visit  of  other  friends  who  would 
shortly  arrive.  In  an  hour  or  two 
I  was  in  my  mother's  arms,  while 
my  fether  stood  by  shedding  tears 
of  joy.  They  had  been  accompanied 
to  Italy  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
james,  who,  to  avoid  agitating  me 
too  much,  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  the  following  day. 

I  was  speedily  restored  to  health 
and  strength.  We  weare  in  no  hurry 
to  leave  ti^e  charmed  peninsula,  and 
found  much  to  do  there.  Mrs.  Fits- 
james  performed  a  pilgrimage  bare- 
foot from  Carrara  to  the  church  of 
La  Madonna  del  Monte,  and  re- 
deemed my  spoils  by  more  brilliant 
offerings  of  very  considerable  valna 
My  parents  and  myself  visited  my 
friend  Guiseppe,  and  sent  off  for 
England,  by  way  of  Leghorn,  half 
the  contents  of  his  studio.  Our 
whole  party  met  at  Carrara  before 
our  final  departure  for  home.  On 
looking  round  at  my  severely  raiacm- 
alistk)  mother,  my  good  Church-of- 
England  fether,  the  sceptical  yet 
not  irreverent  sculptor,  and  the 
devout  Catholic  Mrs.  Fit^james-ndl 
met  to  rejoice  over  the  finding  a 
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poor  lost  sheep,  I  could  not  help 
exclaimiBg  mentally, 

*  One  touch  of  love  makes  all  the  world  akin,* 

The  newspapers  never  mentioned 
my  adventore,  because  it  underwent 
the  process  of  hushing-up.  There 
had  been  no  injury  to  life  or  limb ; 
the  lost  balloon  was  duly  paid  for ; 
I  had  travelled,  and  had  returned  in 
company  with  my  parents ;  and  no- 
body had  a  right  to  make  unfavour- 
able comments.  The  Hugginsons 
had  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  Em- 
ma's conduct,  nor  nad  Griffiths 
to  boast  of  his.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Fitzjames  after  their  marriage  did 
not  want  their  names  unnecessarily 
brought  before  the  public;  and  so 
the  escape  of  the  balloon  shared  the 
fisd»  of  other  nine  days'  wonders. 


Finally,  I  did  not  many  Emma 
Hugginson.  Whom  I  did  marry 
(after  a  long  probation)  you  may 
perhaps  guess.  I  don't  think  that 
we  either  of  us  have  ever  repented 
of  taking  that  step.  We  pay  an 
annual  visit  to  Lordmnd  Lady  Erin, 
where  I  have  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding my  youthful  features  im- 
mortalized in  Carrara  marble.  Grif- 
fiths will  probably  die  in  his  bed, 
for  he  has  given  up  ballooning,  and 
acts  as  professor  of  gymnastics  to 
the  little  Fitzjameses,  of  whom  there 
are  seven.  The  countess  is  still  a 
good  Cathoho,  and  a  strict  observer 
of  ecclesiastiod  discipline;  but  at 
fish-day  dinners  the  butler  whispers 
in  my  ear,  'Sir,  there's  a  fine  1^  of 
muttcm  on  the  sideboard.' 
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PEBHAPS  the  most  wcmderfiil 
manifeetation  of  animcU  excite- 
ment ever  seen  in  England  was  at 
Smithfield  Oattle  Market  on  one  of 
the  great  days.   Smithfield  is  a  very 
dull,  dismal,  dismantled  place  now, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  Un- 
dergronnd  Railway  and  the  Dead 
Meat  Market  wiU  occupy  part  of  its 
area,  and  put  a  little  more  money  in 
circulation  in  the  neighbourhood; 
bat  nntQ  nine  years  ago  the  Cattle 
Market  at  that  spot  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  London.    Within  an  area 
of  little  over  six  acres,  business  was 
tnuuncted  which  ought  to  have  been 
accommodated  with  twice  or  thrice 
the  space— irrespectiYe  of  the  road 
traffic  which  crossed  it  in  Yarious 
directions,    *  Into  this  narrow  area,' 
as  a'  Quarterly '  reviewer  said  shortly 
before  the  change  of  oystem,  'snr* 
roxmded    with    slaughter  -  houses, 
triperies,  Ixme-boiling  houses,  gut* 
scraperies,  Ae.,  the  mutton  chops, 
songs,  saddles,  legs,  sirloins,  and 
rounds  which    grace  the   smiling 
boards  of  our  noble  imperial  capital 
throughout  the  year,  have,  for  the 
miyor  part,  been  goaded  and  con-> 
tuaed  n>r  the  benefit  of  the  civic 
ecsporation  installed  in  Guildhall.' 
It  waa  alwaffi  dirty  and  wild  with 
confdsian  on  market-days;  and  on 
BEffUiolomew  Fair  days  the  scene 
was    perhaps    such    as    had    no 
parallel  in  any  other  country—a 
mass  of  filth  into  which  pleasure* 
aeekBES  forced  their  way,  uncertain 
whether  an   overdriven  ox  would 
gore  them  before  they  could  reach 
Bichordson's  or  Wombwell's  show, 
or  the  learned  pig,  or  the  &t  boy. 
Even  when  the  fair  was  abolished, 
there  was  one  day  in  the  year  on 
which  Smithfield  was  under  high 
Bressnie  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind. 
This  was  always  on  the  Monday 
nearest  to,  or  shortly  before,  the 
middle  of  December,  when  most  of 
the  bullocks  and  sheep  intended  for 
Christmas  Day  in   the  metropolis 
were  sold  to  the  butchers.  To  accom- 
modate the  seething,  living  mass  in 
Smithfield  itself  was  simply  an  impos- 
sibility. Long  Lane,  St.  John  Street, 
West  Street,  King  Street,  Hosier 


Lane,  Cock  Lane,  Giltspur  Stieet, 
Duke  Street— all  were  filled  with 
the  overflowings  from  the  central 
area.  '  If  a  stranger  can  make  hia 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  by 
means  of  any  vantage-^und  or 
doorstep  can  manage  to  raise  him-» 
self  a  few  feet  above  the  general 
level,  he  sees  before  him,  in  one 
direction,  by  the  dim,  red  light  of 
hundreds,  of  torches,  a  writhing^ 
parti-coloured  mass,  surmounted  by 
twisting  horns ;  some  in  rows,  tied 
to  rails  which  run  along  the  whole 
lei^gth  of  the  open  space ;  some  ga- 
thered together  in  one  struggling 
knot  In  another  quarter,  the  moving 
torches  reveal  to  him,  now  and  then, 
through  the  misty  light,  a  couple  of 
acres  of  living  wool,  or  roods  of  pig- 
skins.  If  he  ventures  into  Ineir 
closely-wedged  and  labouring  masa^ 
he  18  enabled  to  watch  more  narw 
rowly  the  reason  of  the  universal 
ferment  among  the  beasts.  Ths 
drover  with  his  goad  is  forcing  the 
cattle  into  the  smallest  possible  com* 
pass ;  and  a  little  ftirther  on,  half  a 
dozen  men  are  making  desperate 
eftoxtR  to  drag  refractory  oxen  up  k> 
the  rails  with  ropes,  it  the  scuffle 
which  ensues,  tne  slipping  of  the 
ropes  often  snaps  the  fingers  of  the 
persons  who  are  conducting  tfaa 
operation;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
drover  who  has  not  had  some  of  his 
digits  broken.  The  sheep,  squeezed 
into  hurdles  like  figs  into  a  drum» 
lie  down  upon  each  other, '  and  make 
no  sign;'  the  pigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  cry  out  befine  they  are  hurt 
This  scene,  which  has  more  the  tcp^ 
pearance  of  a  hideous  nightmare 
than  a  weekly  exhibition  in  a  dvH 
lized  country,  is  accompanied  by  the 
barking  of  dogs,  the  bellowing  <^ 
cattle,  the  roaring  of  men,  and  the 
dull  blows  of  sticira— a  charivari  of 
sounds  that  must  be  heard  to  be 


The  year  1854  witnessed  the  close 
of  that  wild  scene.  During  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  years  tiie  chief 
cattle-market  for  the  metropolis  had 
been  held  in  Smithfield.  For  au^t 
we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  the 
'beeves'  and  'muttons'  'veals'  and 
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'porks/  which  loaded  the  tables  of 
our  early  Norman  kings,  and  sup- 
plied the  well-filled  larders  of  many 
a  monastery  and  priory,  were  bought 
in  this  place ;  and  there  is  no  record 
of  the  market  CTer  haying  been  inter* 
mpted.  As  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  deriyed  revenues  from 
l^e  market,  every  project  for  reform 
suggested  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  existence  was  met  by 
obstinate  antagonism.  When  hard* 
pressed,  they  enlarged  the  area  of 
the  market  a  little,  to  afford  room 
for  a  few  more  beasts  \  but  to  re- 
move ihe  market  to  a  better  spot 
theiy  did  not,  and  would  not,  until 
firightened  by  a  threat  that  the 
Government  would  establish  a  me- 
tropolitan cattle  market,  in  which 
the  Giiy  should  have  no  concern  at 
all.  Thenit  was,  and  only  then,  that 
they  built  a  new  market  at  Penton- 
ville.  The  Gi^  had  been  wont  to 
charge  a  shilling  for  tiie  use  of  a 
permanent  pen  on  market-days,  ten- 
pence  for  a  hurdle  pen,  a  penny  for 
a '  tye '  of  beasts  or  calves,  twopence 
for  a  score  of  sheep,  fourpence  for 
a  score  of  pigs,  twentypence  for  a 
score  of  cattle,  and  so  on ;  that  is,  a 
charge  for  the  space  occupied,  and 
a  further  charge  for  the  number  of 
animals  sent  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  these  tolls  and  dues 
would  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  a  new  market,  therefore  the  Cor- 
poration hung  back;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  the  voice  of  the  public 
became  too  strong  to  be  resisted— a 
new  site  was  purchased,  and  a  new 
market  built  The  last '  great  day ' 
at  Bmithfield  was  on  the  nth  of 
December,  1854,  when  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  animals  in  the 
world  were  jammed  into  this  small 
space.  The  hve-stock  had  been 
pouring  in  ever  smce  ten  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  evening  (Sunday),  and 
had  become  one  dense  mass  of  ani- 
malism by  daylight— brown-coated 
Devons  in  one  place,  bulky  Herefords 
in  another,  short-horns  in  a  third, 
Scotch  cattle  in  a  fourth,  Welsh  in  a 
fifth,  foreign  cattle  in  a  sixth,  sheep 
here,  calves  there,  pigs  in  another 
spot;  and  all  the  poor  animals  so 
placed  that  access  to  a  drink  of 
water  was  nearly  an  impossibility. 
It  was  not  the  last  market-day,  but 


the  last '  great'  day,  the  last  Decern-* 
her  market  for  the  supply  of  two 
or  three  million  Londoners  with 
their  Christmas  dinners.  The  last, 
really  and  positively  the  last  cattle 
market  at  Smithfield,  was  held  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1855;  and  the 
graziers  and  salesmen,  baiikers  and 
clerks,  drovers  and  butchers,  made 
their  arrangements  to  commence 
business  at  the  new  spot  four  days 
afterwards — on  the  15th.  The  Act 
for  the  construction  of  the  Ne^ 
Cattle  Market  was  passed  in  185 1 ; 
but  as  the  Corporation  went  to  work 
unwillingly,  it  took  four  years  to 
complete  all  the  arrangements.  They 
bought  seventy-five  acres  of  land  at 
Pentonville,  on  and  near  the  spot 
where  the  fiunous  suburban  tea- 
gardens  known  as  Copenhagen  House 
once  stood;  it  cost  6opool.  They 
appropriated  fifteen  acres  for  a 
market,  fifteen  for  cattle-lairs  and 
slaughter-houses,  and  kept  the  vest 
in  reserve.  When  the  late  estimable 
Prince  Consort  opened  the  new 
market,  two  days  oefore  the  com- 
mencement of  business,  he  said: 
'  A  certain  dislocation  of  habits  and 
interests  must  inevitably  attend  the 
removal  of  the  great  City  market 
from  the  site  it  has  occupied  for  so 
many  centuries ;  and  this  may  pos- 
sibly retard,  for  the  moment,  the 
ftdl  development  of  the  undertaking ; 
but  any  opposition  arising  from  such 
causes  will  soon  cease;  and  the 
fisirmers  will,  doubtless,  soon  learn 
to  appreciate  the  boon  thus  con-* 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  London 
Corporation,  in  the  increased  fiEKsility 
afforded  to  them  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  the  compara- 
tive security  with  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  bring  up  and  display 
their  valuable  stock  in  the  great 
Metropolitan  Cattie  Market' 

The  market  is  certainly  well 
planned,  and  kept  admirably  clean, 
except  during  the  actual  market- 
hours.  SpeaJdng  generally,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, with  a  clock-tower  in  the 
centre,  and  four  taverns  at  the  four 
comers,  with  broad  avenues  crossmg 
each  other  at  the  clock-tower;  and 
the  open  area  set  off  into  divisions 
for  the  different  kinds  of  live-stock. 
Not  less  than  400,000?.  have  been 
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spent  upon  the  land  and  buildings ; 
and  when  we  see  how  fiskYourably 
the  spot  is  situated  in  reference  to 
the  railways  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  money  has  been  well  laid 
out :  although  the  Corporation  com- 
plain a  little  of  the  financial  result 
A  West-end  butcher,  driving  up  in 
his  cart  to  the  nearest  entrance  in 
York  Boad  (known  to  our  &thers  and 
grandfathers  as  Maiden  Lane),  first 
comes  to  the  hostelry  known  as  the 
'Black  Bull;'  if  from  the  City,  he 
comes  to  the '  White  Horse ;'  if  firom 
the  north-east,  the  'Lamb;'  if  the 
north-west,  the 'Lion.'  These  houses 
were  built  by,  and  belong  to,  the 
Corporation;  they  are  leased  by 
publicans,  and  transact  their  chief 
oosinees  on  the  two  market-days  in 
each  week.  The  open  space  of  the 
market  will  accommodate  at  one 
time  about  7,000  cattle  and  42,000 
sheep,  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  adyes  and  pigs,  in  a  d^ree  of 
comfort  which  &e  poor  animals 
could  neyer  obtain  at  Smithfield. 
The  calf  and  pig-markets  arecoTered, 
the  ZOO&  being  supported  by  iron 
columns,  which  act  at  the  same 
time  as  water^lrains.  In  the  centre 
of  the  whole  area  is  a  twelre-sided 
structure,  called  'Bank  Buildings,' 
surmounted  by  one  of  the  most 
el^ant  campuiiles,  or  bell-towers, 
constructed  in  recent  times  in  this 
country.  The  twelye  sides  give  en- 
trance to  twelve  sets  of  offices  occu- 
pied by  bankers,  salesmen,  railway 
companies,  and  electric  telegraph 
companies.  No  building  or  open 
space  in  England,  perhaps,  is  better 
drained  than  the  market  The  whole 
of  the  clay  underneath,  to  a  depth  of 
Beveral  feet,  was  first  burned  to  the 
state  of  red  bri<^;  then  drains  were 
formed  in  every  duection;  then 
granite  paving  was  laid  down ;  then 
hollow  pillars  were  set  up  to  sustain 
the  roofs,  pens,  &c.,  and  to  carry 
lain-water  down  into  the  drains; 
and,  lastly,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  was  distributed  to  stand-pipes, 
all  over  the  market  The  horizontal 
bars  of  the  pens  are  formed  of 
Eyanized  timber;  and  every  precau- 
tion seems  to  have  been  taken  that 
the  work,  well  suited  to  its  purpose, 
shall  be   durable  for  ages.     The 


southern  portion  of  the  area»  not 
occupied  as  a  market,  is  appro- 
priated as  lairs  and  abattoirs — ^that 
is,  lairs  or  sheds  where  the  live-stock 
can  rest  in  peace  if  they  arrive  some 
time  before  market  hours ;  and  abat- 
toirs where  they  can  be  slaughtered 
after  being  sold  to  the  butchez& 
Two  massive  buildings  on  the  norOt 
side  of  the  area  look  very  desolate; 
they  were  intended  as  hotels;  bat 
no  one  needs  them  for  hotel  pur* 
poses,  and  no  one  will  rent  them. 
The  late  Mr.  Bunning,  the  archi- 
tect to  whose  skill  we  are  indebted 
for  the  market,  introduced  these 
buildings  as  part  of  his  plan;  and 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  blame 
hJTn  that  they  have  been  found  to 
be  sup^uous.  When  the  unfartur 
nate  Orph^onists  visited  London  from 
f^cance,  a  few  ^ears  ago,  they  were 
bedded  for  a  night  or  two  in  those 
buildings,  owing  to  gross  negligence 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ou^t  to 
have  catered  for  them;  and  the 
unfitness  of  the  locality  was  most 
wretchedly  apparent 

Any  Monday  or  Thursday  (the 
old  Friday's  market  was  changed  to 
Thursday  in  1858)  we  may  see  at 
the  New  Cattle  Market,  on  an 
average  scale,  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  on  a  grander  scale  atthe  great 
day  just  before  Christmas.  The 
finest  bullocks  and  sheep  that  the 
world  ever  saw  begin  to  come  into 
the  open  area  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  bellowing  and  'baa'-ing 
to  a  degree  not  very  pleasant  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Camden  Villas,  hard 
by ;  and  they  are  coming  in  all  the 
forenoon;  for  until  the  market 
closes,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
derk  of  the  market  is  always  ready 
to  allot ' pens '  and ' tyes'  for  any 
new-comers  that  may  arriva  If  we 
could  trace  the  routes  by  which  all 
these  animals  have  reached  Pen- 
tonville,  we  should  be  struck  with 
the  wcmderful  activity  shown  in 
supplying  the  metropolis  with 
butchers'  meat  Time  was  when 
the  bullocks  and  i^eep,  calves  and 
pigs,  wended  their  weary  way  along 
the  turnpike-roads,  arriving  at 
Smithfield  in  an  exhausted  state^ 
which  boded  ill  for  the  quality  of 
the  meat  afterwards  derivable  from 
them.  But  now  a  wonderfiDd  change 
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is  yisible.    Eight  distinct  lines  of 
railway  bring   live-stock  into  the 
metropolis,  and  steamers  bring  them 
ftom  Holland  and  Denmark  to  the 
quays  below  London  Bridge.    Very 
recently  |a  plan  has  been  commenced 
for  landing  these  Dntch  and  Danish 
cattle  at  Harwich,  and  forwarding 
them  by  rail  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
market :  thereby  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  driving  them  tlnrough  the 
City  streets  from  the  quays  or  docks. 
The    North -Western    and    Great 
Northern  bring  up  mighty  flocks 
and   herds  from    the   north;    the 
Great  Western  brings  the  Devons 
and  the  Herefords,  the  Welsh  and 
tibe  Irish ;  and  the  Eastern  Counties 
(or   Great   Eastern)    brings  those 
which  have  been  flattened  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex.    The  southern  railways  con- 
tribute only  in  a  minor  degree  to 
the  supply.     Every  year  the  ratio 
of  foreign  to  British  live-stock  is 
increasing,  without  lessening  by  a 
single  penny  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  graziers :  showing  one  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  free  trade 
in  the  supply  of  food.    As  to  the 
number  of  animals  thus  consigned 
annually   to   the    mercies   of  the 
London  butchers,  they  are  something 
marvellous.  In  the  last  ten  years  of 
old  Smithfleld  Market,  the   cattle 
brought  thither  for  sale  varied  from 
193,000  to  277,000  in  each  year, 
and  the  sheep  from  1,344,000  to 
1,46 1 ,000.  Dividing  these  quantities 
by  104,  the  number  of  market-days 
in  a  year,  an  industrious  schoolboy 
might  find  what  are  the  average 
numbers  on  each  market<lay.    The 
latest  available  returns  at  the  New 
Cattle  Market  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  clerk 
of  the  market)  are  those  for  the 
year    1862;    they  tell   of   304,741 
bullocks,   1,498,500    sheep,    27,951 
calves,and  2  9,4  70  pigs.  The  bullocks, 
we  are  told,  average  about  680  lb. 
each,  the  sheep  about  90  lb.,  and  the 
calves   about    1501b.     The   great 
Christmas    sale,    for  reasons  con- 
nected with  our  national  love   of 
good   cheer   on   Christmas-day,  is 
always  for   above  the   average  of 
other  days.    In  the  closing  years  of 
the   career   of  old   Smithfield,   it 
generally  ranged  between  6,000  and 


7,000  bullocks,  and  between  20,000 
and  25,000  sheep.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  1 86a,  the  last  great  day 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  about 
in  the  present  article,  the  number  of 
bullocks  was  greater  than  ever  before 
known  at  any  metropolitan  market, 
being  8,430 ;  while  the  sheep  were 
only  20,900.  There  is  something 
about  this  sheep-ish  question  worthy 
of  note.  Although  there  are  more 
people  than  ever  in  London  willhig 
to  eat  and  able  to  buy  mutton, 
the  8up|)ly  of  sheep  at  the  Cattle 
Market  is  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  Many  and  many  a  year, 
in  Smithfield,  the  supply  was  larger 
than  it  was  at  Pentonville  in  1862. 
The  truth  is,  the  country  sheep- 
farmers  and  graziers  now  send  up 
many  of  their  sheep  and  oxen  data 
instead  of  alive— especially  sheep. 
They  kill  the  animals,  cut  off  the 
primest  legs,  saddles,  sii-loins,  &c., 
pack  them  carefully  in  cloths  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  send  them  up 
by  rail  to  Newgate  Market ;  where, 
unless  the  graziers  have  acted  like 
scoundrels,  by  sending  off  their  meat 
in  a  state  unfit  for  food,  it  is  un- 
packed in  a  cool  and  perfectly  whole- 
some condition.  It  is  found,  all 
things  considered,  that  this  is  fre- 
quently more  profitable  than  sending 
up  the  sheep  and  oxen  ahve ;  and  the 
system  is  extending  every  year.  The 
City  people  do  not  like  it,  because 
Newgate  Street  is  too  much  blocked 
up  by  the  bustle  of  the  dead-meat 
market ;  the  Leadenhall  and  White- 
chapel  slaughtermen  do  not  like  it, 
because  it  interferes  with  their  trade ; 
and  our  country  cousins  do  not  like 
it,  because  we  run  away  with  the 
prime  legs  and  saddles  of  mutton, 
and  leave  them  to  do  their  best  with 
the  shoulders  and  scrags;  but 
nevertheless  the  system  has  many 


Picking  our  way  along  the  well- 
arranged  avenues  of  the  market  on 
a  busy  day,  we  shall  be  sure  to  see 
salesmen  all  around  us.  These 
salesmen  illustrate  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
market  is  carried  on.  The  graziers 
and  sheep-formers  do  not  sell  to  the 
butchers;  they  know  nothing  of 
them,  for  the  SEtlesmen  take  all  the 
trouble  off  their  hands.    Sometimes 
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salesmen  come  np  from  the  conntiy ; 
sometimes,  residing  in  London,  they 
duly  reoeive  letteis  and  telegraphio 
messages  from  their  clients,  the 
stock-mrmers.  They  nsually  know 
beforehand  how  many  live-stock  will 
be  consigned  to  their  care  for  a  par- 
ticular market-day,  and  they  arrange 
with  the  clerk  of  tiie  market  for 
penHspace  and  railnspace.  The 
salesmen  must  be '  early  birds/  for 
they  are  ready  to  reoeiye  the  live- 
stock as  soon  as  it  arrives  *  and  as 
the  butchers  are  also  up  oetimes, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  business 
transacted  before  London  has  rubbed 
its  eyes  and  taken  off  its  nightcap. 
Most  of  the  butchers  deed  with 
particular  salesmen;  but  it  is  open 
to  them  to  deal  with  any.  The 
salesman  knows  exactly  the  state  of 
the  market;  and  it  is  upon  him, 
rather  than  upon  the  &rmer  or  the 
butcher,  that  depends  the  range  of 
prices  on  any  particular  day:  he 
gets  the  highest  prices  he  can,  but 
does  not  spoil  the  market  by  holding 
out  too  long  against  unwilling  buy- 
ers. It  is  a  custom  of  the  place  that 
no  money  goes  from  butcher  to  sales- 
man in  the  open  market;  they  both 
enter  one  of  tne  banking-houses  near 
the  clock  tower,  and  the  clerks  make 
out  an  exact  account  of  the  market 
tolls,  the  salesman's  commission, 
and  the  banker's  commission,  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  animals. 
These  three  extra  items  together 
only  amount  to  a  small  sum,  about 
45.  for  a  bullock  and  Zd,  for  a  sheep. 
Each  salesman  transacts  his  business 
with  one  particular  banker;  and 
when  the  day's  business  is  over,  the 
banker  assists  him  in  transmitting 
the  proceeds  to  his  country  clients, 
minus  the  small  expense-charges 
which  have  to  be  deducted.  The 
system  is  so  thoroughly  organized 
and  well  understood,  that  both 
&rmer  and  butcher  are  better  served 
under  it  than  if  there  were  no  inter- 
mediate salesman. 

And  the  drovers,  and  the  dogsl 
what  about  them  ?  They  are  gene- 
rally the  servants  of  the  salesmen, 
though  licensed  (the  men,  if  not  the 
dogs)  by  the  GorporatioiL  What  a 
rough  set  they  are !  True,  they  have 
rough  work  to  do,  and  their  patience 
is  much  tried  in  the  attempt  to 


guide  or  drive  tbsaxproUges  Hucough 
the  busy  streets  of  London.  Some 
of  them  take  charge  of  the  auimaJs 
at  the  railway-stations  and  at  the 
landing-places 'from  the  steamers, 
and  pilot  them  to  Pentonville ;  while 
others,  after  the  market,  see  them 
safely  to  the  butchers  or  to  the 
slaughter-houses.  Matters  are  better 
now  with  these  men  than  in  former 
days,  so  &r  as  regards  the  kind  of 
work,  if  not  the  rate  of  payment. 
It  was  a  dreadful  scene,  &at  of 
getting  the  )x)or  beasts  into  Smith- 
field  before  sue,  and  out  of  Smithfield 
after  it;  the  crush,  the  cursing,  the 
cruelty,  were  something  awftd.  The 
substitution  of  the  fine  New  OatUe 
Market  for  tiie  old  one,  and  the 
convenient  position  of  two  or  three 
railway-stations  near  it,  enable  the 
drovers,  as  well  as  the  batchers,  to 
behave  a  little  more  like  civilised 
beings  on  market-days. 

As  we  have  no  Zadkiel's  Magic 
Crystal  to  look  into,  we  cannot  see 
wbat  will  be  the  number  of  roabifr  on 
London  dinner^tables  on  Christmas 
Day,  1863 ;  but  if  the  precedent  of 
1 86a  be  followed,  there  will  be 
something  like  8,000,000  lbs.  of  live- 
stock at  Pentonville  on  tiiej[^eat 
day'  for  the  present  year.  MfoiM 
that  all  the  poor  in  our  metropolis 
could  obtain  a  rateable  proportion 
of  this  good  cheer!  Why,  it  would 
give  us  nearly  three  pounds  a-pieoe, 
besides  the  country-killed  meat,  the 
porkers  and  suddng-pi^,  geese  and 
turkeys,  fowls  and  cnickens,  hams 
and  tongues,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
Few  things  are  more  wonderful  than 
the  manner  in  which  a  bountifrd 
Providence  brings  togel^er  food  for 
three  millions  of  persons  living  in  one 
great  cily ;  and  yet  we  seldom  think 
about  it.  We  Imow  that  if  we  have 
monej  in  our  pockets  or  purses,  the 
food  is  to  be  had  close  to  our  own 
doors.  No  scarcity  in  any  otiier  part 
of  the  world  produces  scarcity  in  Lon- 
don :  high  prices  there  may  be,  but  no 
scarcity.  But  if  there  be  not  money 
in  the  pocket  or  the  purse— ah,  well ! 
let  us  not  anticipate  evil;  letlus 
rather  hope  that  all  the  living 
membera  of  London  Sociely  will  on 
the  approaching  Christmas  Day 
have  a  Christmas  dinner  to  eat 
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TREETOLOGY  in  London  presents  many 
anomalies;  the  old  rural  names  being  stiU 
applied  to  quarters  which  present  no  other 
trace  of  their  former  appropriation.  The 
histories  in  little  of  these  places  are  so 
many  episodes,  or  '  green  spots  *  in  the 
account  of  the  great  Town  itself;  and  to 
show  the  changes  of  the  tenants  of  such 
localities,  as  well  as  the  transformations  of 
their  surfaces,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  instructiye  phases  in  the  painting  of  ^ 
London  life.  Disraeli  fully  appreciates  the  ' 
interest  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  best 
mode  of  doing  justice  to  it,  when  he  observes, 
with  reference  to  Lord  Orford's  project  for 
a  book-walk  through  tiie '  streets  of  the 
Metropolis,  — '  should  it  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  be  first  necessary  to 
obtain  the  original  names,  or  their  meanings 
of  our  streets,  free  from  the  disguise  in 
wliich  time  has  concealed  them.  We  shall 
otherwise  lose  many  characters  of  persons, 
and  many  remarkable  events,  of  which  their 
original  denominations  would  remind  the  historian  of  our  streets.' 

One  of  the  most  attractive  localities  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
Disraeli  has  here  chalked  out, — ^is  May  Fair,  named  from  its  having  been 
the  site  of  a  low  metropolitan  carnival,  but  known  at  present  as  '  a  seat 
of  the  most  elegant  population.'  It  lies  north  of  Piccadilly,  between  Park- 
lane  and  Devonshire  House,  and  was  originally  called  Brook-field,  from  its 
being  close  to  the  brook  or  bum— Tyburn.  Here,  in  1688,  waa  appointed 
to  be  held,  by  royal  grant,  a  cattle  and  horse  market,  twice  a  week.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  annual  fair  held  in  St.  James's  Park,  it  was  revived 
in  Brook-field,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second :  Pepys,  in  1660, 
calls  it  St.  James's  Fair ;  and  the  name  was  not  changed  until  King  James 
the  Second,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  (1688)  granted  the  Fair  to  com- 
mence on  the  ist  of  May,  and  continue  fifteen  days  after  it,  yearly,  for 
ever;  and  where  multitudes  of  the  booths  were  'not  for  trade  and  mer- 
chandise, but  for  musick,  shows,  drinking,  gaming,  rafiling,  lotteries,  stage 
plays,  and  drolls.'  The  grant  was  made  to  Sir  John  Coell  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  in  trust  for  Henry  Lord  Dover,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

In  the  Postman,  No.  597,  for  April,  1699,  we  read:  'These  are  to  give 
notice,  that  on  the  first  day  of  May  next  will  begin  the  Fair  at  the  east  end 
of  Hide  Park,  near  Bartlet  House,  and  continue  for  fifteen  days  after. 
The  two  first  days  of  which  will  be  for  Leather  and  live  Cattle ;  and  care 
is  and  will  be  taken  to  make  the  ways  leading  to  it,  as  well  as  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  kept,  much  more  convenient  than  formerly  for  persons  of 
quality  that  are  pleased  to  resort  thither.' 

Next  year,  by  an  advertisement  quoted  by  Malcolm,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
from  the  London  journals  of  27th  April,  we  learn :  '  In  Brook-field  market- 
place, at  the  east  comer,  is  a  Mr  to  be  kept  for  the  space  of  sixteen  (?) 
days,  beginning  with  the  ist  of  May;  the  first  three  days  for  hve  cattle 
and  leather,  with  the  same  entertainments  as  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
there  are  shops  to  be  let  ready  built  for  all  manner  of  tradesmeti  that 
usually  keep  fairs,  and  so  to  continue  yearly  at  the  same  place.' 

The  Fair  of  next  year,  1 701,  is  thus  admirably  described  in  a  letter  of 
Brian  FairfiEix,  in  Nichols's  TaUer,  i.  418  :  'I  wish  you  had  been  at  May 
Fair,  where  the  rope-dancing  would  have  recompensed  your  labour.    All 
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the  nobility  in  town  were  there, 
and  I  am  sure,  even  yon,  at  your 
years,  must  have  had  your  youth- 
ful wishes,  to  have  beheld  the 
beauty,  shape,  and  activiirjr  of  Lady 
Mary  when  she  danced.  Pray  ask 
my  Lord  Fairfex  after  her,  who, 
though  not  the  only  Lord  by  twenty, 
was  every  night  an  admirer  of  her 
while  the  Fair  lasted.  There  waa 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  well  worth 
your  seeing ;  every  street,  every 
individual  house  was  carved  in 
jWood,  in  exact  proportion  one  to 
another;  the  Stadthouse  was  as  big 
as  your  hand;  the  whole,  though 
an  irregular  figure,  yet  that  you 
may  guess,  about  ten  yards  diame- 
ter. Here  was  a  boy  to  be  seen, 
that  within  one  of  Ms  eyes  had 
DEUS  MEUB  in  capital  letters,  as 
GULiELMUB  is  ou  half-a-crowu ; 
round  the  other  he  had  a  Hebrew 
inscription,  but  this  you  must  take 
as  I  did,  upon  trust.*  I  am  now 
drinking  your  health  at  Lockett*s, 
therefore  do  me  justice  in  York- 
shire.' 

The  May  Fair  of  1703,  th.ough 
it  opened  merrily,  did  not  close 
without  a  tragedy.  There  was  Mr. 
Miller's  booth  over  against  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  rope-dancer's,  where 
was  /  presented  an  excellent  droll, 

*  This  sight  reminds  us  that  a  similar 
wonder  was  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar,  (now 
Prinoess'  Theatre,)  in  Ozford-streett  in  the 
autumn  of  1828;  when  a  little  girl  was 
hhown  there  with  Napoleon  Empereur  on 
the  iris  of  her  left  eye;  and  Empereur  Na- 
poleon on  the  iris  of  the  right  eye ;  explained 
by  the  child's  mother  intently  looking,  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy,  at  a  five-franc  piece  of 
Napoleon's,  whidi  had  been  given  to  her 
by  her  brother  previous  to  a  long  absence. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  tho  marvel  of 
1701  or  that  of  1828  is  most  credible ! 


called  Crispin  Crispianus,  or  a  Shoe- 
maker a  Prince,  with  the  best  ma- 
chines, swinging  and  dancing,  ever 
yet  in  the  Fair.'  The  pickiJockets 
and  other  rogues,  however,  flocked 
there  in  such  numbers,  tiiat  the 
magistrates  interfered,  and  some  sol- 
diers taking  part  with  the  mob 
against  the  constables,  a  Mr.  John 
Cooper,  a  peace-officer,  was  killed; 
he  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church, 
and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Wedgewood,  before  the  jus- 
tices, high  constable,  &c.,  of  West- 
minster. The  above  riot  led  to 
an  agitation  to  put  down  the  Fair, 
when  the  Observator  said :  '  Oh  the 
piety  of  some  people  about  tho 
Queen  (Anne),  who  can  eoSet  things 
of  this  nature  to  go  undiscovered  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  consequently  un- 
punished I  Can  any  rational  man 
imagine  that  Her  Majesty  would 
permit  so  much  lewdness  as  is  com- 
mitted at  May  Fair  for  so  many 
days  together  so  near  her  royal 
palace,  if  she  knew  anything  of  the 
matter?  I  do  not  believe  the 
patent  for  that  Fair  allowB  the  pa- 
tentees the  liberty  of  setting  up  the 
Devil's  shops,  and  exix)sing  his 
merchandise  to  sale ;  nor  was  there 
ever  one  Fair  or  market  in  England 
constituted  for  this  purpose.  But 
this  Fair  is  kept  contrary  to  law, 
and  in  defiance  of  justice :  for  the 
last  Fair  when  the  civil  magistrates 
came  to  keep  the  Queen's  peace 
there,  one  constable  was  killed,  and 
three  others  were  wounded.'  One 
Cork,  a  butcher,  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  the  murder;  but  tiie 
Fair  was  not  abolished. 

A  few  of  the  May  Fair  bills  will 
best  afford  an  idea  of  the  show 
entertaroments. 


AT  JOHN   sleep's   XUBIO  BOOTH,   (FBOM 

TURNMILL  STREET,) 

IN  BROOK-FIEID  HABKZT,  AT  THS  SIQN  OF 

THE  STAR  MUSICK-BOOTH, 

DURING  THE  SIXTEEN  DAYS  OF  HAT  FAIR, 
GENTLEFOLKS  AND  OTHERS  WILL  BE  ENTERTAINED 
WITH  VARIETY  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF 

MUSIC  K,    SINGING,    DANCING, 

AND  OTHER  PLEASANT  PASTDIBS. 

VIVAT  REGINA. 
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WILLIAM    REX. 

MAY  FAIR. 

MILLER'S 

OR  THE   L07AL   ASSOCIATION  BOOTU, 

AT  THE  UPPER  END  OP 

BROOK     FIELD     MARKET, 

NEAR  HYDE  PARK  CORNER, 

During  the  time  of  MAY  FAIR  will  be  presented 

AN  excellent  droll,  CALLED 

KING    WILLIAM'S    HAPPY    DELIVERANCE 

AND  GLORIOUS  TRIUMPH  OVER  HIS  ENEMIES, 
OR  THE   CONSULTATION  OF  THE 

POPE,  DEVIL,  FRENCH  KING,  AND  THE  GRAND  TURK, 

WITH  THE  WHOLE  FORM  OF  THE  SIEQE  OF  NAMUB, 
AND    THE    HX7M0URS    OF    A   RENEGADE    FRENCH    MAN 

AND  BRANDY  JEAN, 

WITH  THE  CONCEITS  OF  SCARAMOUCH  AND  HARLEQUIN, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  BEST  SINGING  AND  DANCING  THAT  WAS 

EVER  SEEN  IN  A  FAIR,  ALSO  A  DIALOGUE  SONG. 

VIVAT    REX. 


HUSBAND'S  BOOTH, 

AT  THE  UPPER  END  OF  BROOKFIELD  MARKET, 

NEAR  H7DE  PARK  CORNER, 

DURING    THE  TIUE   OF    THE   FAIR  WILL   BE  PRESENTED 

AN  EXCELLENT  DROLL,  CALL'D  THE  FAIRT  QUEEN,  OR 

LOVE  FOR  LOVE, 

AND  THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  HDNGRY  CLOWN, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THAT  EXCELLENT  ART  OF 

VAULTING    ON    THE    MANAGED    HORSE, 

PERFORMED  BY  THOMAS  SIMPSON,  THE  FAMOUS 

VAULTING  MASTER  OF  ENGLAND, 

WITH  SONGS  AND  DANCES,  SCENES,  FLYING,  AND   MASHEENS, 

THE^LIKE  NEVER  SEEN  IN  THE  FAIR  BEFORE. 

VIVAT   REX. 


THE  DROLL 

INTERMINGLED  WITH  A  MOST 
DEUGHTFUL  MERRY 

COMEDY 

AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  AN 

OPERA, 

WITH  EXTRAORDINARY  VARIETIES  OF 

SINGING  AND  DANCING, 

by 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SOUTHAMPTON'S 

SERVANTS, 

VITAT  REGINA. 
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ANNE  REGINA. 

AT  MB.  FINLEY'S  AND  MB.  BABSES's  BOOTH, 

STANDING  ON  THE  SAME  QBOUND  AS  IT  DID  LAST  TEAB, 

DURING  THE  TIME  OF  MAY  FAIB, 

ARE  TO  BE  SEEN 

THE  FAMOUS  ROPE  DANCERS  OF  EUROPE. 
VIVAT  REGINA. 


From  the  above,  and  otiier  May 
Fair  bills  of  the  same  period,  it 
appears  that  Sorias  as  Scaramouch, 
Beater  OR  Harlequin,  and  Evans  as 
an  Equestrian,  were  the  fevonrite 
performers. 

The  enormities  of  the  Fair  appear 
to  have  been  little  abated ;  for 
Strype  describes  it  as  a  place 
'  where  young  people  did  use  to 
resort,  and  by  the  temptation  they 
met  with  here  commit  much  sin  and 
disorder.  Here  they  spent  their 
time  and  money  in  drunkenness, 
fornication,  gaming,  and  lewdness, 
whereby  were  occasioned  oftentimes 
quarrels,  tumults,  and  shedding  of 
blood.'  Therefore,  in  November, 
1 708,  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster 
made  a  presentment  of  *  the  public 
enormities  and  inconveniences,  and 
being  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  worthy  magistracy  of  the  Oily 
of  London  in  their  late  proceedings 
against  Bartholomew  Faur,  did  pre- 
sent, as  a  public  nuisance  and  in- 
convenience, the  yearly  riotous  and 
tumultuous  assembly,'  called  May 
Fair :  '  in  which  place  many  loose, 
idle,  and  disorderly  persons  did  ren- 
dezvous, draw,  and  allure  young 
persons,  servants,  and  others,  to 
meet  there  to  game,'  &c.  The  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  strongly :  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  in  his  edition  of  Brand's 
Popular  AntiquUits,  mentions  a 
scarce  Tract  in  his  possession,  en- 
titied  '  Eeasons  for  suppressing  the 
yearly  Fair  in  Brook-field,  West- 
minster, commonly  called  May  Fair, 
recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  all  persons  of  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue,' 8vo.  Lond.  1709.  43  pages. 
The  Fair  was  then  discontinued; 
for,  in  the  Tatler,  April  18,  1709, 
we  read :  '  Advices  from  the  upper 
end  of  Piccadilly  say  that  May  Fair 
is  utterly  abolished,  and  we  hear 
that  Mr.  Pinkethman  has  removed 
his  ingenious  company  of  strollas 
to  Greenwich.'    And  in  the  Tatler, 


May  24,  we  read  that  *  the  Fair  is 
now  broke;  but  it  is  allowed  stiiU  to 
sell  animals  there.  Therefore,  if  any 
lady  or  gentleman  have  occasion  for 
a  tame  elephant,  let  him  inquire  of 
Mr.  Pinkethman,  who  has  one  to 
dispose  of  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The 
downfal  of  May  Fair  has  quite  su^ 
the  price  of  this  noble  creature,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  curiosities  of 
nature.  And  great  is  the  desolation 
among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  were  i£e  ornaments  of  the 
town,  and  used  to  shine  in  pluiaes 
and  diadems ;  the  heroes  being  most 
of  them  pressed,  and  the  queens 
beating  hemp.  Mrs.  Saraband,  bo 
famous  for  her  ingenious  puppet- 
show,  has  set  up  a  shop  in  the 
Exchange,  where  she  sells  her  little 
troop  under  the  term  of  "jointed 
babies;"'  it  is  added,  by  the  way, 
that  the  'rake-hell  Punch,'  by  his 
loose  life  and  conversation,  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Fair. 

The  Fair  of  1708  was  the  last  for 
several  years;  but  was  subeequently 
renewed,  as  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, from  a  coloured  drawing, 
shows  the  May  Fair  of  1 716,  when 
the  men  wore  all  sorts  of  cocked 
hats  to  give  a  little  life  to  their 
sagacity.  Here  we  have  the  May- 
pole, with  its  flying  rope;  the 
mountebank  on  his  platform;  the 
preparation  for  the  ass-race;  the 
house  on  the  right  has  its  show- 
cloth  of  Adam  and  Eve;  beyond  it 
is  the  sign  of  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
for  duck-hunting  was  a  prime  sport 
here,  especially  for  the  outchers  of 
the  market;  and  in  the  distance  is 
May  Fair  chapel.  The  rural  aspect  of 
the  place— its  gabled  houses,  hacked 
by  lofty  trees,  should  be  noticed,  for 
these  were  soon  doomed  to  change. 
However,  the  Fair  survived;  for^ 
newspapers  of  1736  infirm  us  that 
'  an  ass-race  attracted  vast  crowds 
to  May  Fair;'  and  in  1744,  the  grand 
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joiy  of  Middlesex,  among  seyeral 
gammg-houses  and  places  fre- 
quented by  people  of  bcul  character, 
presented  Hallam's  New  Theatre 
at  May  Fair,  for  its  great  meetings  of 
idle  and  disorderly  persons. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Curzon  Street,  Hert- 
ford Street,  and  Chesterfield  House 
and  gaidens.  John  Thomas  Smith, 
who  died  in  1833,  ui  his  Streets  (f 
Jxmdon,  tells  us  that  'the  ground 
between  the  back  of  Lord  Ck)yen- 
try's.  No.  106,  (Piccadilly,)  and  the 
south  wall  of  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field's garden  in  Curzonnstreet,  was, 
in  172a,  an  irregular  space;  "May 
Fair-row"and  "Hay-hill-row  "being, 
at  that  time,  the  only  regular  build- 
ings. There  was,  withm  memory, 
on  the  western  portion,  partly  on 
the  site  of  Hertford-street,  an  old 
wooden  public-house,  one  of  the 
original  signs  of  "  The  Dog  and 
Buck,"  behind  which,  towards  the 
north,  was  a  stream  of  clear  water, 
nearly  300  feet  square,  surrounded 
by  a  grayel-walk,  boarded  up  knee- 
high,  and  shaded  all  round  by  wil- 
lows/ This  pond  was  notorious  for 
the  cruel  sport  of  Duck-hunting: 
here  is  one  of  its  characteristic  an- 
nouncements : — 

•  June  25,  1748.— At  May  Fair  Docking 
Pond,  on  Monday  next,  the  27th  inst.,  Mr. 
Hooton'a  Dog  Nero,  (ten  years  old,  with 
hardly  a  toou  in  his  head  to  hold  a  duck, 
but  well  known  for  his  goodness  to  all  that 
have  seen  him  hunt,)  hunts  six  ducks  for 
a  guinea,  against  the  bitch  called  the  Flying 
Spaniel,  from  the  Ducking  Pond  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  who  has  beat  all 
she  has  hunted  against,  except  Mr.  Hooton's 
Good-Blood.     To  begin  at  two  o'clock. 

'  Mr.  Hooton  begs  his  customers  won't 
take  it  amiss  to  pay  Twopence  admittance 
at  the  gate,  and  take  a  ticket,  which  will 
be  allowed  as  Cash  in  their  reckoning.  No 
person  admitted  without  a  Ticket,  that  such 
as  are  not  liked  may  be  kept  out. 

*  Note.     Right  Lincoln  Ale.' 

Duck-hunting  waa  held  in  such 
high  repute  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  that  the  King  and  many  of  his 
prune  nobility  often  witnessed  it,  and 
with  their  dogs  joined  in  the  sport. 
In  Mrs.  Behn's  play  of  Sir  Patrick 
Fancy,  a  Sir  Credulous  Easy  talks 
about  a  cobbler,  his  dog-tutor,— and 
his  expectation  of  soon  becoming 
'  the  Duke  of  Ducking-pond.' 


In  MaitlandV  London,  1756, 
May  Fair  is  mentioned  aa  still 
annually  celebrated.  And,  of  its 
humours,  some  ten  years  later,  we 
have  a  curious  picture  by  that  pains- 
taking antiquary,  John  Carter,  who, 
writing  in  1816,  says  : 

*  Fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  this 
place  of  amusement  was  at  its  height  of 
attraction:  the  spot  where  the  Fair  was 
held  still  retains  the  name  of  May  Fair, 
and  exists  in  much  the  same  state  as  at 
the  above  period  ;  for  instance,  Shepherd's 
Market,  and  houses  suiTounding  it  on  the 
north  and  east  sides;  and  White  Horse- 
street,  Shepherd's-court,  Sun-court,  and 
Market-court.  Westward:  an  open  space, 
extending  to  Tyburn  (now  Park)  lane, 
since  built  upon  aa  Chapel-street,  Shep- 
herd-street, Market-street,  Hertford-street, 
&c  Southward :  the  noted  Ducking-pond, 
house,  and  gardens;  in  a  large  Hiding- 
school,  Carrington-street,  the  residence  of 
the  noted  Kitty  Fisher,  (about  1779.)  The 
Market-house  consisted  of  two  stories :  first 
story,  a  long  and  cross  aisle  for  butchers' 
shops,  and  externally,  other  shops  connected 
with  culinary  purposes :  second  story,  used 
as  a  theatre  at  fair  time,  for  dramatic  per- 
formances. My  recollection  serves  to  raise 
before  me  the  representation  of  the  Revenge, 
of  which  the  only  object  left  in  remem- 
brance is  "  the  black  man,"  iSanga.  Below, 
the  butchers  gave  place  to  toymen  and 
gingerbread-baken.  At  present,  the  upper 
story  is  unfloored,  the  lower  nearly  deserted 
by  the  butchers,  and  their  shops  occupied 
by  needy  pedling  dealers  in  small  wares ; 
in  truth,  a  most  deplorable  contrast  to 
what  once  was  such  a  point  of  allurement. 
In  the  ai'eas  encompassing  the  market-bnild- 
ing  were  booths  for  jugglers,  prize-fighters, 
both  at  cudgels  and  back-swords;  boxing- 
matches  and  wild  beasts.  The  sports  not 
under  cover  were  mountebanks,  fii-e-eaters, 
ass-racing,  sausage-tables,  dice-ditto,  up- 
and-downs,  merry-go-rounds,  bull-baiting, 
grinning  for  a  hat,  running  for  a  shift, 
hasty-pudding  eaters,  eel-divei-s,  and  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  other  similar  pastimes.' 

This  account  may  be  relied  on, 
as  Garter  was  bom  and  pojssed  his 
youthful  days  in  Piccadilly  (at 
'  Garter's  Statuary '\  two  doors  fix)m 
the  south  end  of  Wnite  Horse-street. 

Another  of  the  Fair  attractions 
was  in  a  front  one-pair  room  in 
Sun  Gourt,  [on  the  south  side  of 
Curzon-street,]  where  a  Frenchman 
exhibited  '  the  afitonishing  strength 
of  the  Strong  Woman,  his  wife,' 
which  John  Garter  has  very  minute- 
ly described,  and  authenticated :  he 
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tells  us— a  blacksmith's  anvil  being 
procured  from  White  Hoise^treet, 
with  three  of  the  men,  they  brought 
it  up,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor. 
The  woman  was  short,  but  most 
beautifully  and  delicately  formed^ 
and  of  a  most  lovely  countenance. 
She  first  let  down  her  hair,  (a  light 
auburn,)  of  a  length  descending  to 
her  knees,  which  she  twisted  round 
the  projecting  part  of  the  anvil,  and 
then,  with  seeming  ease,  lifted  the 
ponderous  weight  some  inches  from 
the  floor.  After  this,  a  bed  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
when  reclinmg  on  her  neck,  and 
uncovering  her  bosom,  the  husband 
ordered  the  smiths  to  place  thereon 
the  anvil,  and  forge  upon  it  a  horse- 
shoe! This  they  obeyed :  by  taking 
from  the  fire  a  led-hot  piece  of  iron, 
and  with  their  forging-hammers 
completing  the  shoe  with  the  same 
might  and  indifllBrence  as  when  in 
ti^e  shop  in  their  constant  labour. 
The  prostrate  fidr  one  seemed  to 
endure  this  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure, talking  and  singing  during 
the  whole  process:  then,  with  an 
efiort,  which,  to  the  bystanders  ax>- 
peared  supernatural,  she  cast  the 
anvil  from  off  her  body,  jumping  up 
at  the  same  moment,  with  extreme 
gaiety,  and  without  the  least  dis- 
composure of  her  dress  or  i)erBon. 
That  there  was  no  trick  or  collusion 
was  obvious  from  this  evidence  of 
Mr.  Garter:  'The  spectators  stood 
about  the  room,  our  £unily  and 
friends;  the  smiths  were  strangers 
to  the  Frenchman,  but  known  to 
us.'  The  Strong  Woman*  next  put 
her  naked  feet  on*  a  red-hot  sala- 
mander, which  feat,  by  the  way,  did 
not  surprise  the  narrator. 

Another  celebrity  of  the  Fair  was 
the  celebrated  gingerbread  vendor, 
dressed  in  laced  cocked-hat  and 
leather,  embroidered  coat,  ruffles, 
and  white  silk  stockings,  but  better 
known  by  his  cry  of  Tiddy  Diddy, 
Doll-loll,  loll  loll.  There  was  also 
a  satiric  exhibition  of  puppets  be- 
heading puppets  in  a  ooal-8hed->in 

*  Mr.  Daniel  thinks  the  Strong  Woman 
to  have  been  Mrs.  Allchome,  who  died  in 
Dniry-lane  in  1817,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  Madame  also  performed  at  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  in  1752. — See  «  Merrie  England,* 
&c. 


allusion  to  the  recent  pnnishmimt 
of  the  Scotch  chieftain.  Lord  Lovat. 

Pennant,  (who  died  in  1798,) 
tells  us  that  he  lemembered  the  last 
celebrations  of  May  Fair:  'Tho 
place  was  covered  with  booths,  t^n- 
porary  theatres,  and  eveiy  entice- 
ment to  low  pleasure.'  The  Fair 
was  finally  discontinued  at  the, in- 
stance of  George,  sixth  Earl  of 
Coventry,  who  disturbed  with  the 
riot  and  uproar  of  the  place  in  the 
rear  of  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  pro- 
cured the  abolition  of  the  Fur:  his 
lordship  died  in  1809. 

We  now  part  with  the  history  of 
the  Fair,  and  turn  to  the  period 
at  which  it  became  a  fashionablo 
locality.  Much  of  the  ground  was 
built  upon  as  early  as  1704,  when, 
certain  individuals,  living  in  a  place 
called  '  May  Fair,'  are  rated,  for  tiio 
first  time,  to  the  poor  of  the  parSti 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  In- 
the  same  books,  under  the  year 
1708,  is  the  following  entry;— *Mr- 
Sheppard,  for  the  ground-rent  of 
the  Faire,  market,  and  one  house, 
i7.  IS.'  And,  in  the  year  1709,  a 
rate  is  paid  to  the  poor  by  *  Cluds- 
topher  Beeves,  for  the  playhouse  in 
thefeir." 

In  the  London  Journal,  27th  May,. 
1721,  it  is  stated— 'The  ground 
on  which  May  Fair  formerly  stood 
is  marked  out  for  a  large  square, 
and  several  fine  streets  and  houses 
are  built  upon  it.' 

From  the  above  Sheppard,  Shep- 
herd's Market  derives  its  name-f 
He  built  and  resided  in  the  long^ 
white  garden-house,  on  the  north 
side  of  Curzonnstreet,  'for  many 
years  inhabited  by  Lady  Fane,  and 
afterwards  by  Lady  Eeade,  who 
died  in  it'  In  1750,  Mr.  Sheppard 
offered  to  sell  the  above  free^ld 
house  and  garden  for  the  small 
sum  of  500/.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Reade  the  property  'was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Garhunpton  for 
that  sum.  His  Lordship,  having 
greatly  improved  the  house,  sold  i1^ 

♦  Cnnningham's  Handbook  of  London, 
2nd  edit.,  p.  327. 

t  In  ^  now  bjgonc  &roe  of  *Tti€ 
Lady  and  the  Devil/'  one  of  the  cfaanders, 
in  a  iarH>ff  country,  sits  down  to  write 
home  to  his  dear  lore,  Sal  Hartshorn,  In 
Shepherd's  MarlLet, 
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with  the  garden,  to  Mr.  Stuart  Wort* 
ley,  afterwards  Lord  Whamcliffe, 
for  12,000/.  (/.  T.  Smith,)  Over 
against  this  property  is  Cnrzon 
Chapel,  within  ten  yards  of  which 
was  'Keith's  Chapel,'  a  place  of 
great  notoriety:  both  edifices  are 
shown  in  the  distance  of  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  The  Kev. 
Alexander  Keith,  the  proprietor  of 
the  smaller  chapel,  was  a  disgrace 
to  his  cloth,  and  was  indifferent  to 
all  objects  but  money  and  notoriety ; 
by  his  oondnct  subjecting  him- 
self to  ecclesiaBtical  censure,  and  in 
1742,  to  a  public  excommunication* 
Keith,  however,  excommunicated  in 
return  the  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
Dr.  Andrews,  the  judge;  and  Dr. 
Trebeck,  the  rector  of  St  George's, 
Hanover-square.  Keith's  principal 
vocation  was  the  performance  of 
secret  marriages  at  a  minute's 
notice:  they  became  almost  bs 
notorious  as  the  Fleet  marriages — 
6,000  in  one  year;  the  busiest 
period  of  this  iUicit  trade  being 
Fair-time.  The  cunning  with  which 
he  contrived  to  advertise  this  traffic 
in  connexion  with  a  domestic  be- 
reavement is  ingenious. 

*  W«  are  informed/  says  the  Daily  Ad- 
terttser,  Jan.  23rd,  1750,  *  that  Mrs. 
Keith's  corpse  was  removed  from  her  hus- 
band's house  in  May  Fair,  the  middle  of 
October  last,  to  an  apothecary's  in  South 
Audley-ftti-eet,  where  she  lies  in  a  room 
hung  with  mourning,  and  is  to  continue 
there  till  Mr.  Keith  can  attend  her  funeral. 
The  way  to  Mr.  Keith's  chapel  is  through 
Piccadilly,  by  the  end  of  St.  Jameses-street, 
and  down  Clarges-street,  and  turn  on  the 
led.  The  marriages  (together  with  a 
license  on  a  fire-shilliDg  stamp  and  certifi- 
cate) are  carried  on  for  a  guinea,  as  usual, 
any  time  till  four  in  the  aflemoon,  by 
another  regular  clergyman,  at  Mr.  Keith's 
little  chapel  in  May  Fair,  near  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  opposite  the  great  chapel,  and 
within  ten  yards  of  it ;  there  is  a  porch  at 
the  door  like  a  country  church  fl^rch.' 

In  the  second  volume  of  Horace 
Walpole*s  Letters  (Cunnimjham's 
edit.)  is  some  amusing  gossip  about 
Keitii.  Here  is  the  story  of  Hand- 
some Tracy,  who  was  inveigled 
into  marrying  the  butterwoman's 
daughter,  in  Craven-street.  Tracy 
consented  to  dine  with  her:  'the 
mother,'  says  Walpole,  'borrowed 
some  silver  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton. 


and  they  kept  the  eager  lover  drink- 
ing till  twelve  at  night,  when  a 
chosen  committee  waited  on  the 
faithful  pair  to  the  minister  of  May 
Fair.  The  doctor  was  in  ]bed,  and 
swore  he  would  not  get  up  to  marry 
the  King,  but  he  had  a  brother  over 
the  way  who  x)e]^haps  would,  and 
who  did.'  Of  Keith's  preaching  it 
is  told  that  in  his  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  said  '  he  had  no  great  parts,  but 
he  had  great  virtues;  indeed,  they 
degenerated  into  vices :  he  was  very 
generous,  but  I  hear  his  generosity 
has  ruined  a  great  many  people: 
and  then  his  condescension  was 
such,  that  he  kept  very  bad  com- 
pany.' And,  when  Keith,  'the 
marriage -broker,'  was  told  the 
bishops  would  hinder  his  marrying, 
he  replied,  '  Well,  let  'em,'  but  that 
he  would  be  revenged,  and  buy  two 
or  three  acres  of  ground,  and '  under- 
bury  them  all  I' 

In  this  chapel,  James,  fourth 
Buke  of  Hamilton,  was  married  to 
the  youngest  of  the  beautiful  Mss 
Gunnings.  The  Duke  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  a  masquerade,  and  de- 
termined to  marry  her  in  the  spring. 
Walpole,  writing  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  Feb.  27, 1752,  says: 

*  About  a  fortnight  since,  at  an  immense 
assembly  at  my  Lord  Chesterfield^s,  made 
to  show  the  house,  which  is  really  most 
magnificent,  Duke  Hamilton  made  violent 
love  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  he  was 
playing  at  pharaoh  at  the  other  end  ;  that 
is,  he  neither  saw  the  bank,  nor  his  own 
cards,  which  were  of  three  hundred  pounds 
each;  he  soon  lost  a  thousand.  I  own  I 
was  so  little  a  professor  in  love,  that  I 
thought  all  this  parade  looked  ill  for  the 
poor  girl;  and  could  not  conceive,  if  he 
was  so  much  engaged  with  his  mistress  as 
to  disregard  such  sums,  why  he  played  at 
all.  However,  two  nights  afterwards,  being 
lefl  alone  with  her,  while  her  mother  and 
•sister  were  at  Bedford  House,  he  found 
himself  so  unpatient,  that  he  sent  for  a 
parson.  The  doctor  refused  to  perform  the 
cei'emony  without  licence  or  ring :  the  Duke 
swore  he  would  send  for  the  Archbishop 
— at  last  they  were  married  ¥rith  a  ring  of 
the  bed-curtain,  at  half  an  hour  after 
twelve  at  night,  at  May  Fair  chapel/ 

Within  two  years,  in  1754*  the 
Marriage  Act  put  an  end  to  Keith's 
vocation:  the  records  are  carefully 
preserved;  for,  the  registers  of  the 
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May  Fair  marriages,  in  three  folio 
Yolames,  closely  and  clearly  written, 
are  kept  with  the  parish-books  of 
St.  George's,  Hanoyer-sqnare. 

Corzon-street  is  named  after  the 
ground-landlord,  George  Augostns 
Curzon,  third  YiscouDt  Howe.  Mr. 
Cunningham  relates  an  interesting 
association  of  the  street— that  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  when  a  young 
man,  and  undistinguished,  lived  in 
an  attic  in  No.  24;  and  that  here 
he  modelled  his  head  of  Satan,  and 
his  bustof  Earl  St  Vincent  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  derived  his  chief 
support  from  a  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  who 
lived  at  No.  21.  In  the  la^e  house, 
No.  16,  for  many  years  resided  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  tiie  celebrated  Coxat 
physician,  under  George  III.,  Geoi^ 
IV.,  WiUiam  IV.,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Sir  Hemrywas  twenty  years 
President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  contributed  much  valu- 
able information  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession.  In  1862,  the 
above  mansion  was  for  sale,  when 
the  sum  asked  was  15,000^.,  subject 
to  a  considerable  ground-rent 

Chesterfield  Hot^  and  garden 
has  been  abready  incidentally  men- 
tioned. This  magnificent  mansion 
was  built  by  Isaac  Ware,  for  Philip, 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  author 
of  the  celebrated  Letters  to  his  son : 
his  boudoir  he  calls  the  gayest  and 
most  cheerful  room  in  England,  and 
his  hbrary  the  best;  and  his  garden 
a  scene  of  verdure  and  flowers  not 
common  in  London.    The  columns 


and  the  grand  staircase  were  bronght 
from  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Buke 
of  Chandos;  and  the  copper-gilt 
lantern  for  18  candles,  was  bought 
by  Lord  Chesterfield,  at  the  sale  at 
Houghton,  the  seatof  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Lord  Chesterfield  died  in  this 
huseini773.  His  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful library  has  'the  walls  covered 
half  way  up  with  rich  and  classical 
stores  of  literature;  above  the  cases 
are,  in  close  series,  the  portraits  of 
eminent  authors,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, with  most  of  whom  he  had 
conversed.'  ♦  *  •  *  We  shall  never 
recall  that  princely  room  without 
fancying  Chesterfield  receiving  in  it 
a  visit  of  his  only  child's  motiier — 
while  probably  some  new  favourite 
was  sheltered  in  the  dim  mysterious 
little  boudoir  within— wluch  still 
remains  also  in  its  original  blue 
damask  and  fretted  goldwork,  as 
described  in  Madame  de  MonconseiL 
— Quarterly  Beview,  No.  152. 

With  two  more  memories  we  oon- 
clude.  In  Chesterfield-street,  idmost 
within  shade  of  the  above  mansion, 
once  lived  Beau  Brummell ;  and  at 
No.  27,  Charles-street,  a  very  small 
house,  looking  over  the  north  wall, 
upon  the  garden  of  Cheeterfield 
House — ^the  finest  private  garden  in 
London —Jived  Mr.  Beckford,  the 
author  of  Vathek, — in  just  such  a 
loophole  of  retreat  as  delighted  this 
man  of  taste  and  knowledge,  '  run 
to  seed  in  the  gratification  of  extra- 
vagant freaks.' 
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rtalk  about  whist  now  is  to  fetch 
groans  from  tho  ghost  of  poor 
old  Sarah  Battle:  *A  clear  fire,  a 
clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
game.'  The  rigour  of  tho  game  is 
gone.  You  may  clean  your  hearth, 
and  poke  your  fire,  but  you  can't 
keep  your  partner  from  revoking, 
oven  if  ho  does  seem  to  be  attending 
to  the  'play.'  It  was  different  in 
Sarah  Battle's  days.  Cards  were 
cards  then,  and  to  sit  down  to  a 
game  of  whist  was  to  enter,  body 
and  soul,  into  a  very  serious  trans- 
action. Now-a-days  people  forsake 
cards  to  run  after  a  parcel  of  pic- 
tures, and  books,  and  magazines,  and 
music.  Even  those  who  do  still  pre- 
tend to  play  have  forgotten  the  good 
old  long-winded  game,  and  compro- 
mise themselves  with  short  whist; 
80  we  must  take  society  in  London 
and  elsewhere  even  as  we  find  it; 
and  if  those  'flies  who  spoil  the 
whale  pot '  will  '  play  at  playing  at 
^ards/  if  they  will  allow  their  atten- 


tion to  be  distracted  by  mere  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  this  or  another  world, 
we,  tlic  old  stagers,  must  needs  com- 
fort ourselves  by  the  remembrance, 
of  tlio  day  when  whist  was  a  world 
also,  sole,  and  self-contained.  For 
whist  is  great.  It  may  not  be  a 
nursery  for  emperors  and  field-mar- 
shals, as  chess  is  said  to  be ;  but  yet 
I  think  we  may  hold  it  to  be  equal 
to  the  production  of  a  magisti*ate,  or 
even  a  master  in  lunacy;  for  its 
proper  study  requires  some  fore- 
sight, and  much  discrimuiation. 

But  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
old  faith  in  whist  is  &8t  disappear- 
ing. Everj'thing  in  the  present  day 
is  met  by  the  two  pass-words, '  What 
use ?'  and  '  How  soon?*  The  use  of 
whist  is  a  matter  of  personal  feeling, 
and  moreover,  in  its  true  form,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  play;  so  wo 
may  fairly  charge  its  neglect  upon 
the  impatience  and  cynicism  of  these 
latter  days. 

A  gentleman,  one  not  particularly 
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stnutlaced  in  his  opinionji,  told  ns 
to  our  fia.ce,  the  other  day,  that  a 
pack  of  cards  consisted  but  of '  fifty- 
two  badly-printed  bits  of  indifferent 
cardboard/  What  conld  you  say  to 
such  a  man  ?  It  was  idle  to  remind 
bim  of  the  harmless  amusement  and 
intellectual  excitement  therefrom 
springing;  for  he  immediately  re- 
ferred us  to  the  five  thousand  and 
fifty -two  badly  -  printed  passions 
which  they  brought  into  play.  He 
affirmed  iLat  CoUins's  '  Ode '  might 
have  been  written  at  the  card-table, 
and  that  Le  Bran's  '  Passions '  were 
evidentiy  sketched  in  a  gambling- 
house.  We  only  mention  this  to 
show  that  the  good  old  domestic, 
harmless,  quiet,  middle-class  wliist  is 
looked  at  by  a  majority  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  from  a  point  of  view 
unknown  to  the  old  player. 

Now,  here  is  a  game  being  played 
in  a  quiet,  comfortable  parlour.  The 
four  people  engaged  therein  haye  for 
the  time  being  devoted  themselves 
somewhat  earnestly  to  its  develop- 
ment; and  although  the  smiling  gen- 
tleman to  the  left  has  made  a  few 
mistakes,  I  take  this  to  be  a  tolerably 
feir  sample  of  the  sort  of  table  we  get 
in  the  present  day.  Evidently  the 
point  chosen  is  that  most  exciting 
one, '  the  odd  trick ;'  and  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  position 
of  the  game,  you  will  find  that  the 
stout  old  gentieman  who  turns  his 
back  upon  you  has  been  quietly  en- 
■  gaged  in  the  task  of  what  is  called 
'  selling '  his  neighbours.  They  have, 
by  means  of  some  very,  very  old- 
world  mystifications,  been  made  to 
beheve  that  the  best  cards  have  been 
played,  and  thereupon  the  elderly 
lady  is  somewhat  gaily  laying  down 
her  king,  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  ace  in  the  hand  of  her  inscru- 
table opponent  is  lying  in  wait  to 
knock  down  his  majes^.  But  not 
only  is  the  old  lady  deceived  into 
merriment,— her  partner  lightly  pats 
the  aged  deceiver  upon  t£e  shoul- 
der; while  opposite,  even  with  a 
grim  and  disagreeable  expression^ 
sits  one  who  waits  impatiently  to 
lose  the  game  that  is  won.  Mr.  In- 
scrutable will  secure  the  odd  trick, 
and  the  game  will  be  his.  They  will 
all  cry  shame  on  him  for  a  treacher- 
ous dog ;  but  they  will  none  the  less 


have  ei\joyed  the  surprise  his  cun- 
ning has  obliged  them  with. 

Perhaps  their  faces  are  worth  a 
little  scrutiny.    We  are  a&aad  they 
have  not  quite  run  the  gamut  of  the 
'  Passions '  in  the  high  classic  style 
of  Mr.  C!ollins,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
manner;  but  you  may  be  assured 
that  the  old  lady  has  put  her  feet  on 
the  hassock,  strongly  resolved  to 
relish  her  fdll  measure  of  excite- 
ment, and  that,  moreover,  she  is 
getting  what  she  wants.    There  is  a 
roundness  of  face  and  chin,  a  short- 
ness of  nose,  and  a  curdling  up  of 
the  comers  of  the  eyes,  that  promises 
a  great  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  moment.    We  are  only 
sorry  that  as  much  cannot  be  said 
for  tiie  gentleman  who  is  sitting  on 
her  right.    To  tell  the  truth,  his 
features  do  not  promise  an  agreeable 
partner  for  the  rubber  or  for  life.  He 
is  so  evidently  in  the  possession  of 
somebody  else's  teeth,  and  his  own 
head  of  hair  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ously 'paid  for,'  that   if  to   that 
shghtly  inflamed   nose  we  add  a 
twinge  of  gout,  or  a  bunion,  or  even 
a  corn,  and  finish  with  an  apparently 
lost  game,  we  must  perceive  that 
this  individual  cannot  possess  at  this 
moment  the  most  equable  of  tempers. 
In  point  of  &ct,  all  the  really  good 
humour  is>  as  you  see,  on  the  losing 
side.    The  lady's  partner  to  the  left 
is  a  jocular  man,  and  even  somewhat 
given  to  that  modem  habit  of  violent 
punning,  which  I  fear  he  has  ac- 
quired  from   the   Christmas   bur- 
lesques.   But  the  Inscrutable,  the 
hero  of  the  game,  is  neither  a  punster 
nor  good-tempered.  He  tolerates  his 
partner,  and  he  puts  up  with  his  op- 
ponent, but  he  has  a  most  undis- 
guised contempt  for  them  all;  and 
if  it  had  not  happened  to  hun  to 
take  tins  odd  trios.,  goodness  knows 
what  might   have   been  the  con- 
sequences.   How  that  double  chin 
would   have  wagged!-— how  those 
eyebrows  would  have  receded  into 
the  forehead !— how  that  under  lip 
would  have  held  a  confidoitial  col- 
loquy with  that  great  and  irascible 
nose,  no  one  can  tell.   For  the  game 
is  now  over,  the  cards  are  to  be  put 
away,  and  they  must  all  go  down  to 
supper. 
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IPKESENT  myself  to  you  as  a 
man  with  a  grievance.  Have 
you  anything  of  that  Icind  ?  But  of 
course  you  have.  Every  one  has. 
None  of  us  are  without  some  Frank- 
enstein, moral  or  physical.  Still, 
allow  me  to  say  that  yours  must 
be  a  very  excessive  and  abominable 
grievance,  if  able  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  mine:  I  don't  beheve 
you  can  match  it.  It's  a  miserable 
consolation  at  the  best;  but  I  rather 
pride  myself  upon  my  misery  as  a 
peculiarly  fine  one.  I  flatter  myself 
it's  original. 

One  brilliant  smnmer  afternoon, 
I  was  strolling  through  one  of  our 
principal  thoroughfares,  and,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  presently 
stopped  to  look  at  a  large  collec- 
tion of  stereoscopic  slides  attrac- 
tively displayed  in  a  shop  window. 
The  pastune  was  somewhat  dreary, 
and  singularly  deficient  in  interest. 


until,  to  my  utter  amazement  and 
indignation,  I  discovered  myself  as 
one  of  a  gorgeously  got-up  group 
engaged  in  the  solemn  proceedings 
of  a  quadrille.  I  looked  again — 
rubbed  my  eyes — said  it  couldn't 
be — but,  no!  the  villainous  fact 
remained — there  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  By  some  atrociously  sur- 
reptitious process  my  features  had 
been  transferred— I  was  doing  VEte 
in  a  most  excruciating  way.  My 
companions  were  far  from  possessing 
the  stamp  of  gentle  birth,  or  even 
average  respectabiUty ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  an  unmistakeable 
vulgarity  about  them.  They  looked 
for  all  the  world  just  what  they 
evidently  were— a  set  of  Bohemians 
dressed  and  attitudinized,  at  so 
much  per  head,  per  diem,  in  order 
to  depict  the  presumed  sociahties  of 
fashionable  life.  The  whole  thing 
was  arranged  to  form  a  very  im- 
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ixxsing  tableau.  Of  conrse  the  male 
perfonneis  were  habited  in  the  ac- 
cepted, time-honoured,  yet  withal 
hideous  garniture  known  by  the 
title  of '  evening  dress :'— the  genius 
of  the  photographic  artist  was  upon 
this  question  necessarily  confined — 
but  the  representatives  of  the  Mar- 
chioness So-and-So,  the  Ladies  This 
and  That,  and  the  Misses  What-you- 
please,  were  overpoweringly  attired. 
The  room  was  tremendous  in  colour- 
ing and  gold;  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  wax-candles  in  miraculous 
sconces,  which  I  strongly  suspect 
formed  a  portion  of  some  theatre 
'  properties ;'  and  in  one  comer  were 
to  be  observed  a  couple  of  long- 
haired musicians  giving  musioEd 
measure  by  the  aid  of  pianoforte 
and  comet  Through  an  open 
door,  the  eye  travelled  down  a 
fading  vista  of  corridor  illtiminated 
by  the  flitting  to  and  fro  of  elabo- 
rate flmikeys,  one  of  whom  was 
bending  reverentially  forward  with 
a  tray,  from  which  a  young  lady  in 
light-blue  was  elegantly  removing 
some  refresHment,  striving  as  much 
as  possible  to  appear  perfectly  ob- 
livious of  Jeames^s  presence— such 
a  method  of  proceedmg  being  quite 
the  thing  in  jpolite  society. 

You  may  judge,  from  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  general  efifect  was 
superb,  and  would  have  been  en- 
tirely so,  only  that  the  apartment 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
bath-room.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  tmthfalness; 
for  does  not  Mrs.  Chester  Bigby  Plan- 
tagenet,  Mrs.  Walangham  Howard 
Percy,  and  the  rest,  contrive  to  bring 
about  a  hospitable  asphyxia  by  the 
process  of  inviting  a  hundred  and 
flfly  guests  into  a  space  pf  twenty- 
four  feet  by  eighteen  ?1 

But  how  on  earth  had  I  got  into 
this  hideous  caricature  of  the  'upper 
ten  thousand?'  Why  was  I  made 
to  do  duty  in  it  ?  How  had  it  come 
to  pass  ?  Here  was  I— Vandeleur 
Pemberton  Mowbray— mixed  up 
with  the  employes  of  a  rascally  pho- 
tographer—literally  forced  into  their 
company— made  to  piosture  deli- 
cately before  the  admiring  eyes  of  a 
large  coarse-looking  woman  in  a 
gold  tiara  and  ostrich  plume.  Vastly 
pleasant,  forsooth !    Why  of  course 


my  acquaintances  would  recognize 
it,  and  I  should  be  more  than  sus- 
pected of  hiring  myself  out  at  five 
shillings  a  day.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  my  attempting  explana- 
tion and  denial?  Horrible  thought! 
And  then  that  abominable  Baster, 
with  his  infamous  puns  and  insane 
efforts  to  be  witty!  Why  I  shall  he 
driven  half  mad !  He's  sure  to  find 
it  out! 

I  must  confess  that  I  became  very 
free  in  speech— my  mutterings  spoke 
of  Mephistopheles  under  a  more 
euphonius  appellative  —  five  syl- 
lables is  too  much  for  a  man  in  a 
passion— I  was  content  with  two, 
for  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
exciting  cause,  I  trust  you  will 
absolve  me.  If  s  no  use  saying, 
'Oh!  you  must  have  been  mis- 
taken.' I  tell  you  I  was  miserably 
convinced.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I 
don't  know  my  own  whiskers? 
Ah!  that  was  what  the  wretch 
coveted. 

But  this  was  only  the  initiative 
of  my  ghastly  experience.  I  sud- 
denly reasoned  upon  the  strong  pro- 
babilities of  being  present  in  some 
other  festive  scene,  and  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  my  fears  to  be 
lamentably  realized.  Just  above 
the  ball-room  affiur  I  found  myself 
at  a  dinner-party.  I  was  evidentiy 
a  pet  with  the  artist,  for  I  presided 
at  one  end  of  the  prandial  board:  I 
was  carving,  and  Jeames  (the  same 
creature  who  was  supplymg  jellies 
to  the  aristocratic  young  person  in 
blue)  was  behind  my  chcujr.  The 
parties  here  concerned  were  of  a 
graver  cast  than  those  immortalized 
in  the  soiree  dansante.  The  respect- 
ability of  mature  years  seemed  to  be 
reakzed.  Severe-looking  gentlemen, 
in  white  waistcoats— a  brace  of  mili- 
tary men,  in  regimentals — ponderous 
old  ladies,  in  turbans  and  brocaded 
silks ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  youth  and 
beauty.  But  this  was  not  alL  In 
another  slide  I  was  handing  an 
enchanting  damsel  out  of  a  boat 
In  another  I  was  holding  the  arrows 
of  a  bewitching  toxopholita  Then 
again  I  was  at  a  tea-fight,  going 
about  with  muffins :  in  &ct,  I  was 
all  over  tlie  window.  My  anathemas 
became  more  vehement  and  less 
suppressed  in  tone,  and  in  a  tole- 
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rable  state  of  irritation  I  walked  into 
the  shop,  determined  to  probe  this 
audacious  robbery  of  my  features  to 
the  utmost  But  I  had  misgivings 
from  the  first  as  to  the  satisfactory 
result  of  inquiiy. 

In  an  authoritative,  hasty  manner 
I  desired  to  see  their  collection  of 
stereoscopic  groups.  I  noticed  that 
the  attendant  observed  my  abrupt 
method  of  conveying  the  request; 
but  I  was  quickly  supplied  with  a 
large  stock.  I  soon  found  one  of 
my  own  especials,  and  sought  its 
reverse,  in  order  to  discover  the 
name  and  whereabouts  of  my  enemy, 
but,  just  as  I  expected,  there  was 
no  address  whatever.  I  examined 
others,  with  the  like  result;  and 
finding  that  I  was  so  far  foiled  in 
my  endeavours  to  fiasten  on  my 
villain,  I  inquired  from  the  shop- 
man the  source  of  these  specimens. 
He  seemed  surprised  at  the  tone  I 
adopted,  but  informed  me  that  they 
had  them  from  a  wholesale  house. 

'  Be  so  good,'  said  I,  '  as  to  tell 
me  at  once  what  wholesale  house.' 

The  attendant  called  his  master, 
to  whom  I  repeated  my  request. 

'  May  I  ask,  sir,'  replied  he, '  why 
you  mah  me  to  give  you  that  in- 
formation? But,  excuse  me — and 
he  looked  a  little  puzzled — ^haven't 
I  seen  your  face  before  ?' 

'  Something  very  much  like  it,  I 
believe  ;-~there*s  the  rascality  of  tie 
thing.  Just  look  here,  sirl'^as 
with  an  indignant  look  I  directed 
his  attention  to  one  of  my  immor- 
talizings. 

His  recognition  of  the  portraiture 
was  immediate,  and  his  face  wore  a 
dubious  expression  as  to  the  suit- 
able line  of  conduct  and  reply. 

'  Of  course,'  I  said,  '  you  don't 
mean  to  deny  that  that  is  my  resem- 
blance ;  and  I  should  lilie  to  know 
who  has  dared  to  take  such  a 
liberty.' 

'  Well,  I  must  say,  sir,'  he  replied, 
'that  I  should  not  have  supposed 
you  to  be  one  of  our  gentlemen,  as 
we  call  them.' 

'  I  should  think  not,  indeed. 
Then  how  is  it  that  I  am  in  that 
picture,  and  in  several  others?'  said 
I,  hastily  selecting  some  additional 
evidences,  and  kuiding  them  to 
him. 


'  Keally,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about 
ii  It  seems  strange,  I  must  con- 
fess.' 

'  Will  you  fevour  me  by  saying 
whether  such  a  trick  could  be 
managed?' 

He  was  not  a  photographer,  and 
did  not  know. 

'  Well,  have  you  ever  heard  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible?'  I  con- 
tinued. 

I  saw  [that  the  wretch  could  say 
more  than  he  chose;  but  he  still 
fell  back  upon  his  presumed  igno- 
rance of  the  art.  It  was  useless 
persevering  any  longer  with  him. 
He  gave  me  the  address  of  the 
wholesale  house,  and  thither  I  at 
once  departed ;  went  over  the  same 
ground  with  the  people  there,  and 
pressed  the  mafter  more  strin- 
gently than  I  had  done  at  the  retail 
emporium.  In  truth  I  was  in  a 
positive  rage,  and  insisted  upon  an 
elucidation  of  the  mystery.  All  I 
got  was  a  declaration  that  those 
slides  of  which  I  complained  came 
from  France.  The  rascals!  they 
saw  they  were  in  a  difficulty,  and 
so  fenced  with  it  in  every  possible 
way.  I  asked  for  the  name  of  their 
Paris  correspondent,  and  so  forth — 
that  inquiry  bringing  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion  tiiat  tibey  could 
not  say  whether  the  artist  had  direct 
connection  with  the  house  in  ques- 
tion, or  only  sold  to  them;  also  that 
at  that  moment  they  could  not 
exactly  tell  me  the  particulars.  Of 
course  theirs  was  a  system  of  equi- 
vocation: I  hinted  as  much  in  no 
very  enigmatical  terms,  and  left  the 
place,  vowing  I  would  make  them 
suffer  for  my  annoyance. 

Now  I  suppose  you  will  desire 
me  to  give  you  some  ideas  of  my 
own  as  to  this  inscrutable  appear- 
ance of  my  lineaments.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  in  every  case  where  I 
am  made  to  do  duty  the  expression 
of  my  features  and  position  of  coun- 
tenance is  precisely  the  same.  Make 
what  you  can  out  of  that.  Of  course 
the  attitudes  of  body  are  various. 
In  some  rascally  way,  I  suppose, 
my  head  is  stuck  upon  another 
man's  shoulders.  One  of  the  five- 
shilling  professionals  does  the  pos- 
turing, and  is  then  decapitated,  my 
tipper    elegancies    supplying    the 
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place.  I  can't  tell  you  liow  it's 
-done — ^I  merely  give  you  my  sus- 
picion. If  you  can  tell  me  a  better 
method  of  explaining  the  yillany, 
why  I  shall  be  grateful. 

On  my  way  through  the  Strand 
and  Eegiant  Street  I  had  the  curi- 
osi^  to  examine  nearly  every  win- 
dow containing  stereoscopic  slides, 
the  result  being  tiiat  in  most  in- 
stances I  was  intensely  delighted  by 
a  recognition  of  myself.  Oh,  it  was 
quite  clear:  I  was  all  over  London! 
And  of  course  I  had  travelled  into 
the  provinces.  My  reputation  as 
a  photographic  model  was  a  great 
fact 

Three  days  after  this  pleasant 
discovery  I  met  the  atrocious  Baster 
in  Eegent  Street.  The  moment  he 
stopped  I  knew  my  fete.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  theatrically  melan- 
cholic air,  carefully  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  said — 

'  Mowbray,  my  boy,  I  have  been 
longing  to  tell  you  how  confoundedly 
sorry  I  am.' 

'Sorry  for  what?'  replied  I, 
savagely. 

'  Oh!  dont  be  regardless  of  the 
eternal  friendship  of  Baster,  whose 
soul  was  grieved  within  him  when 
constrained  to  believe  that  Mowbray 
was  hard  up.' 

'  Confosion  take  you!  What  are 
you  driving  at?' 

'  Ah  !  tibere  it  is  again— won't 
confide  in  Baster,  who,  when  he 
knew  of  the  miserable  contingency, 
groaned  in  the  miserable  torture  of 
his  manly  heart!' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Baster,' 
aaid  I,  in  wrathy  tones. 

'  Oh!  what!  angry  with  Baster? 
But,  do  tell  me,  does  the  pho- 
tographer stand  sandwiches  and 
bottled  beer  as  an  elegant  refection 
in  the  middle  of  the  day?  And 
when  do  you  begin,  and  what  are 
the  hours?' 

'  I  know  what  you're  after,  Baster ; 
but  it's  a  rascally  plot  Don't  ven- 
ture to  say  that  you  believed  me  to 
resort  to  such  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood ;'  and  I  looked  defiant 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  fer  from 
wishing  to  ofifend  such  a  chosen 
spirit  of  my  heart  as  Mowbray;  but 
be  frank  with  Baster.  Do;  there's 
A  good  fellow  I     Baster  wanta  to 


know  all  about  it.  Baster  has  been 
extravagant  lately,  and  is  very  likely 
to  go  in  for  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
Who  knows?' 

'  You  are  pretending  not  to  nndeiv 
stand  me.  I  tell  you  it's  a  vile 
trick.' 

'  Well,  then,  commend  me  to  tlie 
photographic  body  for  excellent 
feculties  of  inventive  appropriation. 
Of  course,  Baster  never  doubts 
Mowbray's  word.' 

'  I  feel  Tery  much  inclined * 

'  To  attack  your  fiuthful  Baster. 
I  see  you  do.  I  notice  the  eye  as 
dangerous.  Oh,  the  ingratitude  of 
humanity!  I  shall  be  off;  fas  1 
will  not  be  instrumental  in  nmfcing 
you  the  victim  of  a  lifelong  re- 
morse.' 

'  You're  an  ass,  Baster !' 

'  There!  he's  calling  me  names; 
and  what  for,  I  should  like  to  know. 
I  merely  utter  the  words  of  friend- 
ship—Baster's  friendship! — and  I 
am  called  names ' 

'You  insane  clown!  But,  there — 
you  are  to  be  pitied.' 

'  Kind  of  Mowbray.  But,  now,  I 
really  wish  to  know  whether  that 
sirloin  is  a  verity,  or  only  a  beauti- 
fully-painted wooden  myth?  and 
the  turkey — ^is  it  a  gastronomic  iHrd, 
or  only  an  economic  substitute? 
and  the  piano,  and  the  comet,  are 
they  real,  or  dmnmy?  And,  oh! 
one  word  more.  Is  it  true  that  you 
are  engaged  to  one  of  the  profes- 
sional young  ladies?  I  ask  from  a 
deep  feeling  of  interest  Ten  shil- 
lings a  day  between  you— not  so 
bad— thafs  three  Ipounds  a  week. 
And,  Mowbray ' 

But  I  would  not  stand  any  moie 
of  it;  so,  calling  him  a  confounded 
fool,  rushed  off  in  a  very  irate  state 
of  mind.  Fine  chance  for  soch  a 
mountebank  as  Baster:  pleasant  to 
be  at  his  mercy! 

The  storm  thickened  aroimd  me 
from  day  to  day.  At  on  evening 
party  I  was  aisailed  by  inquiries 
highly  calculated  to  contribute  to 
my  enjoyment  Young  ladies  had 
seen  me,  and  wanted  to  hear  all 
about  it  I  have  no  doubt  the 
wretch  Baster  gloried  in  spread- 
ing my  discomfiture.  In  iact,  I 
know  it  was  one  of  his  grand  re- 
sorts.    Then  I  had   letters  from 
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friends  in  the  country,  confirming  agent  to  travel  about  continually, 
my  preconceived  notions  of  pro-  and  attack  all  he  can  see,  from  John 
vincial  celebrity.  Altogether  I  am  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End.  Then, 
in  a  pretty  mess.  again,  I  decide  upon  making  a  per- 
Will  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  sonal  tour  of  inspection :  but  I  can- 
do?  I  have  threatened  the^  whole-  not  discover  anything  positively  re- 
sale establishment  with  legal  pro-  medial.  The  mischief  seems  to  bo 
ceedings — I  have  even  employed  done.  It  is  an  abominable  Hydra, 
the  detective  x)olice  to  find  out  the  I  told  you  at  starting  that  I  had 
author  of  this  nefarious  scheme,  a  grievance.  And  now  you  know 
but  he  is  still — 'wanted.'  To  be  sure,  what  it  is,  I  beg  to  ask  what  you 
I  have  so  far  frightened  some  of  the  think  of  it?  \\liat  am  I  to  do? 
craft  that  they  have  promised  to  keep  There  appears  to  me  only  one 
meout  of  sight;  but  how  will  this  remedy  in  the  present,  and  one 
avail,  even  supposing  that  in  some  hope  in  the  future.  I  must  either 
instances  the  promise  is  adhered  to?  lose  a  grand  individuality  by 
I  can't  watch  the  entire  British  shaving  off  my  whiskers  at  once, 
^gdom.  I  have  had  some  vague  or  I  must  in  patience  wait  for  the 
notions  of  buying  up  all  my  hor-  time  when  my  stereoscopic  renown 
rors ;  but  I  don't,  on  reflection,  see  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  advance  of 
how  that  could  be  managed.  Some-  age. 
times  I  think   I  will   employ  an  P.  E. 


MT  KING. 

(A  slightly  altered  imitation  of  *  My  Queen.*     See  p.  448.) 

WHEN  and  how  shall  I  meet  him  ?  if  ever. 
What  are  the  words  he  first  will  say  ? 
How  will  the  barriers  now  that  sever 

Our  kindred  spirits  be  broken  away  ? 
This  self-same  daylight  on  him  is  shining. 

Shining  somewhere  the  while  I  sing. 
The  only  one  who,  my  will  resigning, 
CJould  I  acknowledge  my  King,  my  King. 

"Whether  his  hair  be  golden  or  raven. 

Whether  his  eyes  be  dark  or  blue, 
I  know  not  now;  but  'twould  be  engraven 

On  that  white  day  as  my  perfect  hue. 
Many  a  fece  I  have  liked  for  a  minute — 

Been  chaJn*d  by  a  voice  with  a  pleasant  ring — 
But  ever  and  aye  there  was  something  in  it. 

Something  that  could  not  be  his,  my  King. 

I  will  not  dream  of  him  handsome  and  strong, 

My  ideal  love  may  be  weak  and  slight ; 
It  matters  not  to  what  class  he  belong, 

He  would  be  noble  enough  in  my  sight; 
He  may  not  be  brilliantly  gifted,  my  Lord ! 

And  he  may  be  learned  in  everything ; 
But  if  ever  he  comes  he  will  strike  the  chord, 

Whose  melody  waita  for  the  hand  of  its  King. 

But  he  must  be  courteous  toward  the  lowly^ 

To  the  weak  and  sorrowful,  loving  too ; 
He  must  be  courageous,  refined,  and  holy. 

By  nature  exalted,  and  firm,  and  true : 
To  such  I  might  fearlessly  give  the  keeping 

Of  love  that  would  never  outgrow  its  sprmg : 
There  would  be  few  tears  of  a  woman's  weeping, 

If  they  loved  such  men  as  my  King,  my  King. 
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THOUGHTS  OVEE  A  PICTURE  AND  A  PIPE, 
^raton  into  fBfrit. 

*  Dulci  mediUtnr  ftveDft.' 
{Illustrated  by  M.  T.  Lawless,) 


WELL  have  yon  limnod,  Mr.  Lawless, 
This  young  disciple  of  Raleigh's. 
Sure  'tis  The  Cock  where  he  sits. 
Listening  the  jests  of  the  wits, 
With  that  half-smile  od  his  face. 
Seated  apart  in  the  place, — 
Head  on  one  side,  eyes  askance. 
Noting  with  curious  glance 
Johnson  the  burly  and  big. 
Wearing  that  seedy  old  wig. 
Jesting  at  little  Piozzi, 
Tilting  at  ooxcombly  Bozzy. 
Or  is  it  Goldsmith  he  spies. 
Laughing — with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
And  in  vest-pocket  the  guinea 
He'll  give  you  for  asking,  the  ninny. 
How  on  poor  Noll  they  all  doat, 
Drest  in  that  plum-ooloured  coat ! 
Or  is  he  thinking  on  Savage, 
How  want  has  worked  its  wild  ravage. 


Or  how  to  Garrick*s  keen  face 
Genius  lends  fire,  blent  with  grace  ? 

Or  by  a  casement  flang  ope 

Sits  he,  to  smoke  and  to  tope. 

Lazily  casting  an  eye 

Over  the  stream,  flowing  by, — 

Merchant,  thief,  beggar,  and  benti, 

Passing-~one  ne'er-«ndiiig  show  ? 

He  rests,  contented  in  soul, 

While  the  blue  smoke  from  the  bowl. 

Wavering  up  through  the  air, 

Perfume  diffuses  so  rare ! 

Shall  I  to  tell  you  pretend 
What  are  the  thoughts  of  our  frieud. 
Taking  his  pipe  and  his  dram. 
Water-dilute,  of  Schiedam  ? 
These  are  his  fancies,  Fra  thinking. 
As  he  sits  smoking  and  drinking. 


Old  Ralph  Ransome' sailed  the  sea — 

Sailed  the  whole  vast  ocean  through — 
And  returning  brought  to  me 

These  rare  cakes  of  Honeydew. 
Blessings  on  old  Raleigh's  head — 
Though  upon  the  block  it  fell — 
For  the  knowledge  he  first  spread 
Of  the  herb  I  love  so  well  1 
*Tis  a  talisman  defies 

All  that  care  and  want  can  do. 
There  ai'e  few  things  that  I  prize 
Like  Ralph  Ransome's  Honeydew ! 

Tell  me  not  of  lotos-plants — 

How  the  lotos-eaters  lay 
Lazily  in  shady  haunts 

Dreaming  all  their  time  away ! 
There's  a  drowsier  chai-m  in  this 

Than  in  lotos  : — if  indeed 
1*hat  same  plant  aught  other  is 
Than  the  soothing  Indian  weed :-» 

Were  it  not,  in  truth  then  if 

I  were  of  Ulysses*  crew 
I'd  far  rather  have  a  whiff 
Of  Ralph  Ransome's  Honeydew  I 

Peace  to  old  Ralph  Ransome's  bones 

Wheresoever  they  are  lain, 
In  some  island  of  the  zones. 

In  the  distant  Spanish  main. 
This  Nepenthe,  which  he  brought. 

Only  careful  memories  ends- 
Docs  not  drown  one  kindly  thought 
Of  my  rarest  of  old  friends. 

As  I  muse  thus,  lapt  in  bliss, 

Upward  floats  the  vapour  blue— « 
The  apotheosis  this 
Of  Ralph  Ransome's  Honeydew. 


««> 


^^ 


Prawn  by  M.  J.  Lawless. 


wHONEYDEW." 

[See  **  ThoughU  oTer  a  PiotoM  and  a  Pipe." 
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CHIT-CHAT  ABOUT  COOKERY  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 
By  Madams  Entente  Cobdiale. 

'  Les  animaox  se  repaissent ;   Thomrae  mange ;  lliomme  d'esprit  seul  salt  manger.' — 
Brillat-Savarin. 

*  L'art  d'ecrire  et  I'art  des  ragodts  se  sont  singuli^rement  rapproch^.* — Hoffman. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  hear  on  all  sides  of  the 
infericJrity  of  English  cookery — in 
fact,  that,  nationally,  there  is  no 
such  art  as  cookery  in  this  country ; 
that  roasting  and  boiling  meat,  and 
producing  dough  puddings  with 
fruit  in  the  centre,  is  not  cooking. 
It  is  equally  common  to  find  in  the 
same  society  some  British  Lion  who 
will  assert  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  whole  world  to  find  anything 
superior  to  what  may  be  seen  in 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VI. 


London  in  that  line:  that,  of  course, 
it  costs  money  everywhere  to  do 
things  handsomely,  and  so  forth; 
and  that  though  French  cookery 
may  be  all  very  well  (on  State  occa- 
tions,  indeed,  indispensable  in  this 
very  same  gentleman's  house),  it  is 
too  expensive  for  everyday  life.  The 
general  company  agreeing  to  this 
cannot  help,  however,  comparing 
notes  of  their  individual  experience 
with  reference  to  Uie  expense  of 
their  table  here  compared  to  what 
a  p 
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they  haye  been  told  it  would  cost  in 
France  to  keep  houae  in  very  good 
style :  good  style,  you  must  be^  in 
mind,  means  there  a  good  dinner 
every  day  in  addition  to .  all  the 
other  decencies  of  life  and  accesso- 
ries of  a  respectable  establishment 

Still  every  one  must  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  requisites  to  be 
united  before  you  can  hope  to  get  any 
dinner  at  all,  the  chief  of  which  is 
decidedly  the  cook.  Of  course, 
where  it  is  common  to  find  good 
cooks  one  may  reasonably  expect  a 
dumer  well  dressed;  and  if  the 
country  does  not  number  them 
among  its  indigenous  products,  we 
must  import  from  abroad  and  natu- 
ralize the  commodity. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  travel 
over  but  a  very  small  space  on  this 
planet :  you  have  only  to  steam  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  you  find 
yourself  on  the  shores  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country  which  contains 
what  we  want  in  great  perfection 
and  abundance.  There,  every  one 
is  bom  with  a  genius  more  or  less 
adapted  for  cooEing ;  high  and  low^ 
all  grades  of  society  from  the  Baron 
Pasquier,  Prime  Mimster  of  Prance, 
to  the  humblest  rissoleur  de  pommes 
de  terre,  they  all,  to  use  their  own 
expression, '  Savent  mettre  la  main 
it  la  pkte,'  which,  in  English,  means 
that  they  all  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie. 

No  sooner  is  a  tall  girl  freed  from 
her  ten  years'  convent  incarceration 
than  she  naturally  haunts  the  cui- 
tine,  as  much  from  an  intuitive 
knowledge  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
be  practically  acquainted  with  all 
that  passes  there  as  from  the  delight 
of  novelty.  The  little  children  play 
at  cooking ;  and  it  is  really,  botn  in 
jest  and  earnest,  the  great  occupa- 
tion of  the  day  to  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  every  household.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  feature  in  their  do- 
mestic life ;  and  the  result  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  study  and  pains 
bestowed  on  the  subject 

Now,  how  is  it  here  in  England? 
No  one  can  deny  that  girls  with  any 
claim  to  a  good  education  abhor  the 
thought  It  is  vulgar;  it  is  low^ 
degrading;  in  fact,  she  must  be  a 
"ray  Pariah  among  boarding-school 
I  who  would  learn  to  cook  or 


confess  that  she  knew  anything 
about  the  matter.  I  speak  gene- 
rally, though  I  have  known  one  or 
two  very  (^ieditable  exceptions. 

When  I  say  you  must  import  the 
article  you  want  from  a  foreign 
country,  my  meaning  is  not  that 
the  steamers  must  be  chartered  to 
convey  cooks  hera  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  i)ersuade  French  women  of 
that  class  to  leave  their  own  country. 
We  must  acquire  that  talent  and 
bring  it  home  ourselves;  there  is 
no  other  way,  neither  is  it  beneaih 
the  dignity  of  a  well-educated  lady 
to  do  so;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  every  one 
that  the  mistress  of  a  fanodly  should 
study  the  subject  of  food  both  from 
an  economical  and  a  hygienic  point 
of  view. 

During  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  first  ladies 
of  the  land  were  equally  distin- 
guished in  promoting  the  gastro- 
nomic movement  and  the  flteraiy 
movement  Maintenon  cutlets  give 
evidence  of  one  great  name.  The 
Princess  de  Souoise  has  left  her 
name  to  the  very  best  accompani- 
ment to  ordinary  cutlets,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  success  of  the  princess 
inspired  the  Duchess;  de  Mailly 
with  an  idea  that  has  perpetuated 
her  name  in  company  with  a  gigot. 
There  is  an  anecdote  in  the  appen- 
dix of  a  recent  edition  of  Brillat- 
Savarin's  celebrated  work  relating 
how  Madame  de  Maintenon,  being 
jealous  of  the  gracious  reception  ac- 
corded by  the  King  to  the  loin  of 
mutton  of  the  Princess  of  Conti, 
confided  her  anguish  to  P^  la 
Chaise,  who  in  turn  consulted  the 
Abb6  Douillet,  who  very  soon  threw 
the  princess  into  the  shade  by  pro- 
ducing a  duck '  au  pere  Douillet' 

This  period  was  contemporaneous 
with  our  own  Augustan  age.  Bead 
the  '  Spectator,'  or  any  book  of  that 
period  giving  evidence  of  middle- 
class  domestic  life,  and  you  will 
find  English  gentlewomen  of  good 
position  engaged  in  culinary  opera- 
tions as  an  ordinary  duty.  In  the 
days  of  our  great-grand&thers  no 
girl's  education  was  complete  unlil^ 
having  left  school,  she  was  regularly 
and  i^stematically  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  keeping  house.     The 
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fashionfl^  or  rather  the  manners  of 
that  day  required  that  the  mistress  of 
ereiy  establishment  (unless  her  rank 
were  very  elevated  indeed)  should 
herself  know  how  to  cook  and  make 
pastry,  preserves,  &c.,  brew,  bake, 
make  cordial  and  medicinal  drinks, 
and  even  wines.  Oh,  for  how  many 
years  were  those  good  old  times 
deplored  by  white-headed  gentle- 
men with  tremendous  shirt-frills! 
It  is  true  that  the  manufacturing 
(if  I  may  use  such  a  word)  and  pro- 
ducing a  great  dinner  in  those  days 
was  a  very  different  affair  from  that 
process  now,  similar  only  in  one 
respect,  that  it  involyed  a  certain 
outlay  of  money  and  labour;  but 
the  object  of  tlus  paper  is  to  show 
rather  that  our  ordinary  food  may 
be  better  cooked  and  served  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  yet  not  neces- 
sitate a  great  outlay  of  money,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  presume  to 
offer  advice  professionally. 

For  those  who  have  the  smallest 
experience  ^in  their  own  afbirs  (I 
mean  culinary  affairs),  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  cookery-books ;  and  Fran- 
catelli*s,  though  it  frighten  ladies 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  is  the  very 
best  you  can  usa  If  you  read 
Frraich,  by  all  means  buy  a  French 
book:  you  need  only  pay  three,  or 
perhaps  five  shillings.  Jeffs  and 
the  other  foreign  booksellers  have 
them  always  in  stock;  and  though 
the  technical  terms  will  puzzle  you 
at  first,  there  is  a  glossary  in  all 
works  of  the  kind,  and  you  will 
soon  be  as  used  to  them  as  to  cres- 
cendo, soUo  voce,  &c. 

After  every  little  continental  ex- 
cursion we  come  back  wondering 
how  it  is  we  cannot  have  anything 
at  home  resembhng,  in  some  little 
degree,  at  least,  what  we  have  eaten 
abroad ;  but  for  want  of  possessing  I 
may  say  the  key  to  the  new  study, 
our  att^pts  are  abortive,  the  money 
is  wasted,  and  French  cookery  is 
voted  voilly  too  expensive. 

Now  and  then,  thanks  to  the 
entente  cordiale,  one  of  our  dear 
firiends  chances  to  marry  a  French- 
man settled  in  England.  The  wife 
pays  long  visits  to  her  husband's 
relations,  cheerfully  adopts  for  the 
time  being  tiieir  mode  of  life,  and 
on  her  return  home  accompanied  by 


a  very  ordinarily  gifted  French  ser- 
vant, imports  and  imparts  new  light 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  patient  and 
dear  reader,  that  such  an  event  has 
happened  to  your  favourite  friend. 
She  is  perhaps  very  happy,  although 
not  married  to  an  Englishman.  We 
will  not  suppose  them  rich;  pro- 
bably they  have  no  more  than  the 
impossible  300?.  per  anniun.  At 
any  rate  they  make  the  most  of  their 

income,  and  Madame  B de  0— — 

has  at  last  succeeded  in  setting  be- 
fore her  husband  every  day  a  dinner 
which  does  not  call  forth  a  remark 
on  the  astonishing  ignorance  of  us 
belles  instdaires  on  the  great  subject 
of  cooking  wholesome  and  palatable 
food. 

She  attributes  her  success  princi- 
pally to  a  very  unpretending  little 
t)ook,  which  formed  part  of  her 
wedding  presents  from  Franca  With 
a  few  prudent  deviations  this  book 
constitutes  her  culinary  code;  and 
her  good-nature  is  such  that  mainly 
by  tiiie  causeries  of  morning  visits 
she  has  materially  improved  her 
young  friends  in  this  useful  study : 
and  for  the  following  pages  of  gos- 
sip I  am  indebted  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  those  pleasant  half-hours. 

You  must  take  a  peep  into  a 
French  cuisine.  It  is  rarely  a  com- 
modious place  to  EngUsh  ideas, 
small  always,  and  apparently  ill- 
sapplied  in  what  we  should  look 
for :  I  mean  such  a  kitchen  as  this 
which  belongs  to  your  friend's 
friend,  who  ideo  have  about  300/. 
per  annum ;  and  therefore  it  is  just 
the  very  household  to  illustrate  my 
preceding  remarks. 

You  perceive,  first,  a  shelf  bearing 
some  bright  copper  stewpans;  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  them 
but  the  £act  of  their  being  as  bright 
all  round  as  when  bought  This 
comes  from  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  cooking  apparatus.  On 
another  shelf  there  is  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  earthen  vessels  of  every  sort 
of  shape  and  size.  All  these  bear 
the  fire,  and  are  much  used,  for 
there  is  a  common  idea  that  'le 
potage,'  or '  le  bouiDon,'  or '  la  soupe,' 
or  by  whatever  name  they  may  de- 
signate their  ordinary  national  food 
— everybody,  I  say,  has  a  prejadico 
that  it  is  best  when  made  in  an 
2  F  a 
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earthen  vessel,  and  I  do  believe  -we 
have  no  right  to  contradict  every- 
body. Of  plates  or  crockery  you 
see  none— all  are  put  away  in  a  cup- 
board; for  it  is  only  half-past  ten, 
and  the  fauuly  are  at  breakfast  and 
the  one  maid-servant  in  the  bed- 
rooms. Water  is  brought  from  a 
tank  outside  every  morning  to  fill  a 
receptacle  which  they  dignify  by 
the  name  of  'fontaine/  but  which 
is  really  a  portable  cistern. 

But  the  principal  object  is  a  stove 
called  a  '  foumeau.'  The  fire  is  not 
seen,  but  above  it  are  a  number  of 
circular  openings  just  the  proper 
size  for  the  stewpans ;  and  adapted 
to  these  openings  are  plates  of  metal, 
moveable,  so  that  you  may  mode- 
late  the  heat  if  too  intense.  There 
is  an  oven— sometimes  two— and  a 
boiler,  but  which  in  a  French  house 
is  rarely  self-filling.  '  Dear  me  !* 
you  say,  'we  have  as  good  grates 
here,  for  these  people  can  never 
loast,  I  am  sure.'  Indeed,  they  do 
roast  very  well ;  and  although  your 
English  range  is  a  magnificent  affiiir 
when  you  immolate  a  sheep  and 
roast  half  or  a  quarter  at  once,  yet 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  to  persons 
of  moderate  capacity  impossible,  to 
produce  a  delicate  bechamel  or  soti- 
bise  over  a  fire  as  hot  as  Hecla,  and 
almost  as  unapproachable.  Besides, 
as  I  am  writing  for  ladies,  I  wish  to 
show  them  how  the  art  of  cooking 
may  perchance  be  made  easy  and 
pleasant  to  them.  And  certainly 
loasting  one's  own  face  is  anything 
but  s^eeable. 

I  have  therefore  described  this 
apparatus  because  it  is  so  cheap 
and  clean  that  any  lady  may  com- 
mence amateur  cookery  with  great 
advantage  possessing  such  a  stove, 
which  may  be  purchased  in  Lon- 
don, of  French  manufacture,  and 
put  up  in  your  kitchen  at  a  cost  of 
five  pounds.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  also  a  variety  of  English  and 
American  stoves  equally  cheap, 
which  can  be  introduced  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  orthodox  English 
range.  The  French  ladies,  how- 
ever, have  an  undeniable  advantage 
over  us  in  the  constant  use  of  char- 
coal, which  is  not  procurable  here 
in  the  same  abundance. 

Add  to  the  foregoing  description 


of  a  French  kitchen  a  wahiut-wood 
table,  three  wooden  chairs,  a  sink 
without  a  tap  above,  hanging  on 
nails  in  the  wall  three  or  four  towels 
or  cloths,  and  a  saw,  hammer,  and 
various  other  useful  tools;  and  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  what  I  saw  in 
a  lovely  French  villa,  or  as  they 
call  it, '  campogne/  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sadne. 

In  that  part  of  France,  and  I 
beUeve  every  other,  the  breakfast  is 
late,  though  hght  The  French  are 
early  risers,  seven  being  a  common 
hour  for  fanailies  where  no  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  It  is  general, 
however,  to  take  something  very 
light  indeed  on  rising,  and  you  may 
hear  the  door  of  every  room  open 
one  after  the  other,  and  its  inmate 
call  out,  '  Marie,  ma  soupe ;'  or 
'  Marie,  mon  lait,'  as  the  case  may 
be:  and  then  Marie  flies  upstairs, 
relying, 'A  I'instant,  madame;'  or 
'  Tout  de  suite,  monsieur ;'  and 
carries  the  said  bBverage.  Between 
this  hour,  however,  and  break&st 
proper  a  great  deal  of  business  is 
done.  In  Paris  joiost  people  break- 
fast about  twelve,  theirs  being  a 
d^euner  a  la  fourchette,  and  prior  to 
that  lawyers,  stockbrokers,  *  mer- 
chants, <&c.,  have  transacted  import- 
ant business.  "When  they  return 
home  to  breakfast,  the  children  are 
at  school  and  half  the  afbirs  of  do- 
mestic hfe  are  over  for  the  day. 
The  Parisians  in  easy  drcnmstances 
then  go  out  visiting  or  shopping, 
returning  to  dinner  about  five  or 
six,  so  that  they  may  be  in  time  to 
enjoy  the  theatre;  and  thus  you  see 
they  have  rarely  in  any  pwt  of 
France  (for  the  whole  country  imi- 
tates Paris)  more  than  two  meals  a 
day. 

The  French  consider  it  a  very 
pernicious  habit  to  eat  so  often  as 
we  do  in  England.  '  Gela  fiitigue 
Testomac'  is  their  constant  asser- 
tion. They  study  their  health 
greatly,  and  indeed  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  their  food;  or,  ra&er,  they 
think  that  their  healtii  principally 
depends  on  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  selection  and  prepaiation  of 
their  food,  as  well  as  in  the  judi- 
cious choice  of  the  hours  of  their 
repasts.  All  classes  of  the  French 
people  have  the  greatest  diead  of 
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adulteration;  and  the  goyemment 
most  strictly  enforces  severe  penal- 
ties on  all  vendors  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers of  adulterated  food,  how- 
ever slight  may  be  the  degradation 
of  the  material.  Every  article  must 
be  simply  what  it  is  called  in  all  its 
purity ;  for  example,  wheat-flour 
must  not  contain  potato,  beans,  or 
rice,  but  must  be  simply  wheaten 
flour,  coarse  or  flne  according  to 
price.  They  declare,  and  with  truth, 
*  C'est  mauvais  pour  Testomac,*  for 
you  swallow  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
nutritious  matter,  fancying  that  you 
have  eaten  proper  food,  and  thus 
weaken  your  digestion ;  and  as  they 
seek  a  certain  land  of  innocent  plea- 
sure in  the  act  of  feeding,  they  find 
that  it  is  only  by  studying  this  sub- 
ject that  they  can  habitually  eat  the 
variety  of  dishes  they  every  day  see 
before  them. 

Any  one  who  will  for  a  year  or  two 
study  and  practise  this  art  will  find 
that  you  may  have  a  greater  variety 
of  wholesome  food  cooked  at  less  ex- 
pense on  the  French  system  than  on 
the  English.  Many  persons  have  an 
idea  that  variety  in  food  is  objection- 
able. I  cannot  think  so:  sameness 
palls  in  food  as  in  all  other  things,  and 
by  a  healthy  variation  the  appetite  is 
better  maintained;  but  no  one  can 
refrain  from  wonder  at  the  asto- 
nishing apathy  of  the  English  public 
under  the  terrible  robbery  they  sub- 
mit to  by  the  open  adulteration  of 
most  articles  of  food  in  everyday 
consumption.  In  vain  do  the  most 
celebrated  analytical  chemists  de- 
nounce this  or  that ;  the  British 
Lion  declares  that  his  father  swal- 
lowed it  all  his  life  without  com- 
plaining; why  should  he,  foi-sooth, 
want  anything  better  ?  This  apathy 
checks  all  improvement,  all  hope  of 
progress'  (in  other  matters,  too,  un- 
fortunately);  so  our  little  children 
continue  to  eat  bread  whitened  with 
alum,  and  add  sand  as  well  as  sugar 
to  their  pudding. 

But  I  must  return  to  this  pretty 
countryThouse  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saone.  I  think  they  were  at  break- 
fast It  consists  merely  of  coffee, 
milk,  toast,  bread,  butter,  and  ra- 
dishes, with  dessert,  which  follows 
every  meal  in  France.  The  coffee 
is  roasted  in  the  house  about  twice 


a  week,  and  is  generally  bought  by 
the  bag — I  suppose  about  a  hun- 
dredweight. It  is  the  only  way  to 
secure  its  excellence,  and,  besides, 
costs  less.  Be  sure  to  buy  two 
sorts,  as  it  is  better  mixed.  Mocha 
and  Bourbon  in  France:  in  Eng- 
land, if  you  can  procure  it,  buy 
Mocha  and  Jamaica,  but  avoid  Cey- 
lon, and  remember  the  smaller  the 
berry  the  better  the  flavour.  The 
radishes  on  this  breakfast-table  are 
unlike  those  you  see  here:  chmata 
and  soil  greatly  improve  them. 
They  were  also  sent  to  table  in  tha 
prettiest  way  possible,  looking  like 
a  shell  full  of  tulips,  the  dishes  for 
them  being  made  purposely  in  that 
shape,  and  called  'raviers.*  It  is 
done  thus :  the  leaves  are  taken  of^ 
the  top  just  flattened,  and  then  with 
a  sharp  x)enknife  the  red  part  is  cut 
in  longitudinal  strip,  left  just  hang- 
ing at  the  bottom  like  the  calix  of  a 
flower. 

This  operation  and  all  other  such 
were  performed  by  the  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  just  left  her  con- 
vent, followed  by  the  blessings  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  nuns, 
who  instructed  more  than  three 
htmdred  young  ladies.  She  declares 
ihey  give  all  their  pupils  the  same 
advice — ^viz.,  to  learn  with  diligence 
everything  connected  with  house- 
hold matters  that  tliey  may  make 
good  wives ;  and  by  no  means  ever 
to  return  there,  except  as  visitors  to 
their  dear  old  governesses,  or  to 
bring  their  own  children  in  time  to 
come. 

Break&st  over,  the  great  a&ir  of 
the  day,  dinner,  was  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  long  before  had  gathered  her 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  day. 
This  being  Saturday,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  Sunday,  the 
residence   being   two   miles   away 

from  town.    Madame  de  6 ,  the 

aunt  of  our  friend,  Madame  B 

de  C ,  had  a  married  daughter 

who,  with  her  husband  and  child- 
ren, came  to  spend  the  Sunday 
every  week — a  custom  all  but  uni- 
versal in  France.  The  husband's 
ftunily  in  this  case  lived  too  far  off, 
otherwise  the  visits  would  have 
been  to  each  house  alternately. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  give  any 
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one  an  idea  of  a  French '  home/  If 
I  did,  how  I  ehould  astonish  many 
of  my  very  best  and  most  respect- 
able friends!  Some,  of  conrse,  in 
whose  fEunilies  intermiurriages  haye 
taken  place,  know  a  good  deal  about 
it,  but  the  generality  of  good  honest 
l^glish  folks,  who  think  the  do- 
mestic Tirtues  cannot  or  do  not 
exist  beyond  their  fog-bound  land, 
would  not  beliere  me.  Think  of  a 
countiy  where  you  never  hear  of  a 
son  speak  of  his  &ther  as  '  gover- 
nor' or  'old  boy,'  and  where  every 
father,  however  humble,  blessed 
with  a  trade,  pinches  himself  for 
years  to  put  by  some  trifling  dowry 
for  his  daughter  as  an  act  of  justice 
not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  future 
son-in-law ! 

I  have  been  led  into  this  digres- 
sion by  the  recollection  of  Madame 
de  Gr-— 's  delightful  Sundays.  On 
Saturday  mornings  she  always  be- 
took herself  to  town  to  order  what 
was  necessary  for  the  week;  and  as 
this  very  next  Sunday  was  graced 
by  the   presence   of  the   English 

ooufiin,  Madame  B de  C , 

due  honour  was  purposed  to  the 
guest  Madame  de  G— —  dined 
and  spent  the  Saturday  with  her 
daughter ;  and  in  the  cool  of  this 
early  September  evening  returned 
home  with  her  two  grandchildren 
and  their  nurse.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  day  of  days  for  the 
children ;  and  their '  bonne  maman ' 
(as  grandmothers  are  always  called) 
was  to  them  the  potent  dispenser 
of  every  privilege  and  delight 
Children  in  France  in  the  middle 
c^^asses  have  no  nursery,  no  prison 
away  £rom  their  parents,  of  which  a 
cross  nurse  is  the  gaoler.  These 
children,  aged  six  and  four,  dined 
every  day  with  their  parents ;  and  if 
absent  for  half  an  hour,  would 
surely  be  inquired  for. 

Pardon  this  digression.  It  will, 
however,  show  you  how  gradually 
from  their  earliest  childhood  French 
women  are  initiated  into  the  system 
of  domestic  management,  and  at 
how  tender  an  age  they  are  aware 
that  in  time  they  must  superintend 
la  cuisine;  that  they,  too,  one  day 
must  make  an  intelligent  cook  out 
of  a  raw  mountain-girl,  who  must 
be  tutored  into  a  due  consideration 


of  the  importance  of  her  own  diges- 
tion that  she  may  not  torture  her 
employers  by  unwholesome  messes. 

Sunday  having  dawned,  these 
early  risers  rose  earlier  than  ever, 
because,  being  devout,  reb'gious 
people,  everybody  went  to  mass  at 
some  hour  or  other.  The  servants 
and  the  tiny  children  went  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  eleven 
the  mother,  father,  and  daughter* 
went  to  high  mass ;  but  before  that 

hour  Madame  de  G had,  to  use 

a  very  homely  phrase,  seen  eveiy- 
thing  en  train. 

The  weather  was  still  too  warm 
for  a  thrifty  French  housewife  to 
eat  or  set  before  her  guests  soup 
made  the  day  before.  'One  can 
easily  rise  a  little  earlier,'  said 
Madame  de  G .  So  their  excel- 
lent, clear  soup,  of  that  bright 
amber  colour  which  never  blessea 
your  longing  sight  or  palate  in  an 
English  house,  was  en  train  before 
Marie  went  to  mass,  and  the  char- 
coal fire  had  done  no  mischief  when 
she  returned. 

'I  cannot  imagine,'  said  Madame 

B de  C ,  '  how  this  soup  is 

made.  It  is  clear  every  day,  and  so 
perfectly  bright  and  transparent 
r olidore  has  often  described  it,  but 
in  our  house  we  only  manage  to 
give  him  something  black  or  blackly 
reddish.  When  I  fimcy  it  is  better 
than  usual,  and  aak  ^mnphantly 
what  he  can  desire  more,  he  says, 
condescendingly,  "Ma  bonne  amie, 
tu  fieds  de  ton  mieux,  mais  ce  n'est 
pas  du  tout  cela,"  and  sometimes  I 
am  really  cross.  But  if  this  is  what 
he  wants,  poor  man,  I  pity  him,  for 
he  has  never  seen  it  since  he  left 
France.  One  day  I  made,  or  rather 
caused  to  be  made  (for,  alas!  I  can 
do  nothing),  something,  as  I  thought, 
superexcellent  Judge  what  I  felt 
when  he  positively  could  not  swal- 
low it!  I  explained  that  it  con- 
tained wine  and  spice,  herbs,  butter 
and  flour,  and  sundry  other  in- 
gredients; upon  which  he  laughed 
most  heartily,  and  said  he  was  not 
astonished  at  its  being  so  horrible, 
for  "  il  y  avait  \^  de  quoi  empoison- 
ner  tout  un  regiment"  * 

'  There  is  nothing  easier  to  make 
than  this  soup,'  said  Madame  de 
'The  figiult  of  yours  was 
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that  you  mixed  too  many  things 
together.  What  yon  are  eating 
contains,  besides  the  meat  and 
TTater,  nothing  but  carrots  and 
onions.  Ton  wasted  your  money 
and  yoior  pains.' 

The  comers  of  the  table,  besides 
the  nsoal  spoons,  &c.,  as  in  Eng- 
land, had  each  a  little  shell-shaped 
dish.  In  one  were  radishes,  in 
another  butter,  in  another  ancho- 
Ties,  in  another  '  thon,'  which  is  a 
Meditenanean  fish  resembling,  I 
should  think,  the  sturgeon,  pieces 
of  which  are  pickled,  and  placed 
thus  at  dinner.  These  four  comer- 
dishes  are  very  small,  and  called 
hora  d'ceuvres.  No  dinner-table  is 
laid  without  them,  and  they  serve 
aot  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  but  to 
excite  it,  and  pour  passer  U  temps ; 
and  a  great  blessing  it  is,  for  we  all 
know  &e  anxiety  of  the  giver  of  a 
feast  when  an  undue  period  elapses 
between  the  courses.  The  very 
hungriest  Frenchman  who  wishes 
hors  (Tceuvres  and  all  such  mock- 
eries across  the  Channel,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  will  at  last 
pick  an  anchovy  to  pieces  rather 
than  do  nothing.  And  here  let  me 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  cus- 
tom universal  in  France,  but  too 
much  neglected  here  at  the  table  of 
the  English  bourgeois.  Whenever 
a  plate  is  removed  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  tho  servant  should 
instantly  place  another  before  the 
guest  I  remember,  when  a  child, 
that  matters  were  thus  ordered  at 
the  table  of  my  guardian,  whose 
dinners  and  wines  were  unique. 
The  £Bifihion  now  seems  to  be  to 
place  beside  each  person  six,  eight, 
for  aught  I  know  in  some  houses 
twenty  knives  and  forks.  Whether 
this  be  to  show  off  the  silver,  or 
that  the  servants  think  to  save 
trouble,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment. 

In  France  they  unfortunately  do 
not  change  the  knives  and  forks  as 
often  as  &e  plates. 

The  soup  being  removed,  the 
next   thing   served  was  a  melon. 

Poor  Madame  B de  C ,  all 

English  and  weU-bred  as  she  was, 
comd  not  eat  melon  as  a  hors 
d'osuvre  —  that   is,   with   salt   and 


pepper.  I  must  tell  you  this  is 
quite  the  last  &shion,  and  has  been 
introduced  by  the  numerous  class 
who  study  their  digestion  so  much. 
They  say  that  melon  can  only  hope 
to  be  properly  digested  in  company 
with  other  food,  and  that,  being  so 
hard  and  cold  itself,  if  eaten  at  the 
end  of  a  repast,  would  retard  the 
proper  assimilation  of  all  the  other 
food,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  right 

I  really,  by-the-by,  forget  whether 
the  'bouilli'  (that  is  to  say,  the 
meat  from  which  the  soup  is  made) 
was  eaten  before  the  melon  or  not 
•What  signifies?'  you  will  say: 
'  surely  it  could  not  be  worth  much.' 
There  I  quite  agree  with  you;  for 
if  the  soup  be  good,  the  meat  must 
of  necessity  be  a  shred,  and  vice 
versa;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are 
some  of  the  daintiest  gentlemen  in 
France  who  cannot  dine  without 
this,  the  poor  fare  of  any  plough- 
man. In  this  case  the  company 
was  not  much  to  be  pitied,  for 
Madame  de  G had  accom- 
plished the  benevolent  wish  of 
Henri  IV.— she  at  least  had  'poul« 
au  pot  le  dimanche.' 

With  all  their  theory  of  eating 
nothing  useless,  this  is  to  tliem 
what  bread  and  butter  is  to  us;  and 
how  should  we  get  on  from  the 
cradle  to  tlie  grave  without  bread 
and  butter  ?  When  I  should  other- 
wise be  condemned  to  a  cold-meat 
dinner  I  order  mashed  potatoes, 
and  then  attacking  the  bread  and 
butter,  I  think  I  have  the  best  of  it 
altogether,  especially  if  I  can  get 
some  salad,  and  a  pear  or  two  for 
dessert.  For  my  part  I  despise 
'  bouilli '  with  all  the  vehemence  my 
pen  can  express;  but  my  French 
cousins  retort,  'If  you  had  only 
decent  bread !'  and  what  can  I  say 
when  I  know  that  the  '  Times,'  the 
thunderer,  the  Jupiter  of  England, 
is  always  hammering  about  that 
very  thing?  and  yet  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  getting  Dr.  Daugleish's 
bread  for  many  a  long  day.  De- 
cidedly we  are  fools  here,  fools  of 
the  first  magnitude,  to  eat  the  rub- 
bish we  do. 

Has  no  one  else  ever  been  sur- 
prised at  our  national  neglect  of 
soup,  bouillon,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it?    After  a  long  cold 
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country  ride  or  drive  you  aKght  at 
a  friend's  house,  and  they  offer  you 
wine  and  biscuits — ^nay  more,;  they 
produce  them,  and  most  likely  one 
person  in  two  accepts  the  hospi- 
tality. In  France,  ten  to  one,  wme 
in  the  momiug  is  the  last  thing  any 
one,  especially  a  lady,  would  think 
of,  but  a  '  bon  bouillon '  is  a  very 
different  affiair.  Besides  being  Tnau- 
vais  pour  VestoTnac,  wine,  they  would 
say,  is  worse  even  for  the  head ;  and 
not  a  few  would  tell  you  in  plain 
terms,  immoral  and  'honteux'  for 
any  female  to  swallow  it  before 
dinner.  Candidly,  now,  are  they 
not  right?  Kidicule  and  revile  the 
French  nation  when  and  where 
they  deserve  it ;  but  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  applaud  and  imitate 
their  joyous  sobriety,  for  truly  in 
the  matter  of  spirituous  hquors  they 
know  how  to  be  'merry  and  wise/ 

The  most  judicious  beginning  for 
dinner  is  soup:  being  a  highly- 
nourishing  compound,  and  exceed- 
ingly light,  it  diminishes  the  other- 
wise too  great  quantity  of  solids 
likely  to  be  taken ;  but  remember, 
reader — English  reader  I  mean — 
their  soup  is  not  like  yours,  and  as 
thoroughly  unlike  it  as  is  the  re- 
mainder of  your  dinner. 

"While  we  are  on  this  subject  I 
will  enable  you  to  put  in  practice  a 
piece  of  excellent  economy.  Having 
made  your  soup  with  three  large 
carrots,  how  many  servants  are 
there  who,  thinking  aU  the  goodness 
is  out  of  them,  throw  them  into  the 
dust-hole  in  London,  or  to  the 
chickens  in  the  country.  In  rature 
use  them  thus  the  next  day:  rub 
them  through  a  colander  or  a  wire 
sieve,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
soup  left  from  the  previous  day, 
and  one  table-spoonful  of  Gajohna 
rice  boiled  quite  soft.  This  will 
then  be  a  'pur6e  a  la  Creci/  and 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
pea-soup.  Considering  you  would 
otherwise  have  wasted  the  carrots, 
find  the  value  of  one  spoonful  of 
rice,  and  then  say  how  much  your 
soup  costs. 

I  must  apologize  now  for  the  last 
time:  not  having  imdertaken  to  pro- 
duce a  philosophical  treatise  on  food 
nor  a  book  of '  professional  cookery,' 
but  only  to  gossip,  I  will  endea- 


vour not  to  stray  too  much  at  ] 
dom,  but  return  at  once  to  this 
Sunday  dinner  with  these  nice  French 
people.  When  I  remember  how 
long  they  sat  at  table,  I  am  consoled 
to  think  that  my  digression  really 
has  not  occupied  the  time  of  one  of 
their  courses. 

The  hors  d'oeuvres  being  cleared 
away,  there  was  served  a  pat^  chaud^ 
and  being  the  commencement  of  the 
shooting  season,  the  pfit6  was  of 
game,  and  had  the  pretty  Toaxod  of 
'une  partie  de  chasse.'  It  was  the 
grand '  plat'  of  the  dinner,  and  such 
an  expensive  af&ir  is  rarely  indulged 
in  by  i)erBons  of  such  moderate 
revenues.  It  of  course  came  from  a 
'traiteur.'  After  all  the  contents  had 
disappeared,  the  crust  was  cut  up 
and  handed  round,  each  person  par- 
taking of  it,  and  thus  also  are  vol- 
au- vents  served  in  France. 

Then  came  the  entries.  These 
are  the  dishes  which,  in  our  young 
days,  the  genuine  old  British  Lion 
used  to  call  'kickshaws.'  I  need 
not  give  you  the  etymology  of  the 
word;  but  Frenchmen  themselves 
know  that  their  food  is  sometimes 
so  disguised,  that  they  are  fain  to 
exclaim  now  and  then,  '  C'est  quel- 
quechose  de  fort  bon,  mais  vous  dire 
son  nom  ne  m'est  pas  possible^' 
First  were  handed  round  the  very 
smallest  mutton  cutlets,  just  one  for 
each  person  and  one  to  spare,  no 
more;  indeed  the  childi^  had 
scarcely  half  of  one.  They  had  a 
minute  portion  of  everything  that 
came  to  table,  I  do  assure  you,  and 
behaved  with  great  propriety.  They 
asked  for  nothing,  because  they 
knew  they  would  taste  alL  One 
thing  succeeded  another,  but  not 
with  haste,  quite  as  much  time  being 
spent  in  talking  as  in  eating.  The 
remainder  of  the  dinner  consisted  of 
a  delicious  ragout  of  sweetbread  and 
sorrel,  quails  and  a  roast  fowl 
finishing  the,  dinner.  The  roast, 
whatever  it  niay  be,  is  always  eaten 
the  last,  and  few  femilies  ever  have 
fish  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
when  it  is  a  rule  of  their  church  to 
abstain  from  flesh  meat. 

The  entremets— that  is,  dishes 
served  between  the  entries  of  meat, 
&c. — were  various  vegetables  cooked 
a  la  Fran^aise,  that  is,  each  with 
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some  seasoning  or  sauce,  not  plainly 
boiled  in  water  as  here.  I  can 
hardly  describe  their  amazement  to 
hear  of  any  one  eating  yegetables 
without  any  'assaisonnemenf  what- 
ever.  Not  even  oil  and  vinegar !  not 

even  a  persillade'I    Madame  B 

do  C amused  them  not  a  little 

by  narrating  her  husband's  astonish- 
ment at  the  fmst  dinner  he  was  in- 
vited to  in  London^  it  being  only 
the  usual  Sunday  dinner  of  his 
English  cousins  at  Brompton—Ibeg 
pardon.  South  Kensington. 

'  Ma  chere  amie/  he  began, '  there 
was  an  enormous  dish  with  a  veiy 
bright  cover,  a  sauoeboat,  and  a 
smaller  dish,  but  no  soup.' 

'C'est  ega],'  said  I,  mentally, 
'Pohdore,  mon  ami,  you  must  be 
weaned  irom  your  soup.' 

'  Sooff  came  the  cover  and  displayed 
a  splendid  piece  of  salmon,  to  a  large 
piece  of  which  I  was  helped  with 
some  sauce,  made  of  lobster,  and 
quite  red  all  through.  It  was 
strange  to  me  but  looked  very  good, 
and  in  effect  I  was  not  disappointed, 
except  in  one  thing,  I  should  have 
preferred  helping  myself,  for  Mrs. 

W gave  me  more  than  double 

what  I  i£ould  have  taJ^en ;  and  being 
the  most  hospitable,  kind  woman  ima- 
ginable, I  ate  it  for  fear  she  should 
think  I  did  not  like  my  reception. 
Only,  ma  foi,  I  was  obliged  to  d&- 
■  cline  the  boiled  potatoes.  Next,  my 
dear,  the  table  being  small  and  the 
dishes  very  large,  we  were  cnunped 
for  room  at  the  next  course.  Two 
of  these  gigantic  '  plats,'  with  large 
covers,  were  placed  on  the  table, 
and  two  smaller  ones  also,  and  I 
be^  to  think  the  dinner  would  be 
qmte  wonderful.  When  the.  covers 
were  raised,  we  had  two  roast  fowls, 
half  an  immense  ham  boiled,  boiled 
potatoes  again,  and  boiled  cauli- 
nower.  I  made,  no  doubt,  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  *  but  when  I  reflected 
that  the  pudding  which  followed 
(the  classic  plum -pudding)  was 
boiled  too,  and  also  the  custards,  I 
was  lost  in  astonishment.  It  was 
not  from  economy,  nor  from  any 
idea  of  elegance  that  they  thus 
avoided  variety ;  and  this  heavy 
repast  must  have  cost  much  more 
than  those  "  gentQ  petits  diners  "  so 
common  in  my  own  country/ 


•But,*  said  Mad. de  Q ,'as  they 

were  only  four  at  that  house,  why 
did  they  have  two  fowls  roasted? 
Surely  one  would  have  been  6Q0ugh ; 
the  other  might  have  been  better  re- 
placed by  something  quite  different; 
an  entr^,  for  instance.' 

'Ah!  my  dear  aunt/ said  Madame 

B de  C , '  you  could  not  get 

one  servant  in  fifty  to  do  that.  For 
instance :  the  dinner  we  have  to-day 
could  not  be  sent  to  an  English 
table  in  a  house  where  there  was 
only  one  regular  servant  as  here.' 

'Of  course  I  know   that  now/ 

said  Madame  de  G ;  '  you,  my 

dear,  are  our  illustration  of  modem 
domestic  education  in  England. 
Everything  connected  with  mental 
culture  has  been  pushed  very  &r; 
but  as  for  any  idea  of  wholesome 
food  for  the  body,  you  have  yet 
everything  to  learn.' 

'I  don't  know  that/  returned 
Madame  B de  C ;  '  we  con- 
sider plain  food  the  most  wholesome, 
and  I  believe  even  here  the  physi- 
cians would  say  the  same.  Why, 
the  lady  who  called  on  you  yester- 
day mentioned  that  her  doctor  had 
ordered  her  to  dine  from  on&dish 
only.' 

'Do  you  know  what  one  dish 
means  here?  Soup,  you  know,  counts 

for  nothing/  said  Madame  de  G ; 

'  our  friend  would  not  deny  herself 
a  hors  d^oeuvre  or  a  salad,  or  any 
vegetable ;  these  may  all  be  eaten  by 
her.  The  prohibition  is  mainly,  I 
fancy,  to  deceive  her  into  eating 
something:  for  it  is  just  possible,  if 
not  ordered  to  eat  of  this  one  dish, 
this  particular  patient  would  try  not 
to  eat  anything  solid.  She  will  take 
her  wine  and  water  as  usual,  and  her 
dessert.  Now  is  this  what  you  mean 
in  England  by  one  dish?' 

'Certainly  not  In  England  it 
would  mean  as  much  roast  mutton 
or  beef  as  you  can  eat,  and  boiled 
potatoes,  probably  beer,  too.' 

'  Well  now  in  France  we  'should 
think  that  a  coarse  heavy  dinner, 
and  unfit  for  any  one  except  a  man 
taking  violent  exercise,  ana  I  fancy 
our  doctors  would  not  recommend 
it  The  great  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment in  roast  meat,  especially  eating 
as  much  as  you  want  at  a  time  with- 
out any  other  food,  I  should  consider 
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leally  ii^nmoTiB  to  the  greater  niun- 
ber  of  persons.  But  habit,  of  course, 
renders  it  indispensable  to  your 
countrymen.' 

'Bat  you   know/  said   Madame 

B de   C ,  'I  really  don't 

think  the  English  care  so  much  as 
jon  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.' 

This  was  a  most  unfortunate  re- 
mark. Gentlemen  in  France  oom- 
monly  leave  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion to  the  ladies ;  and  I  never  re- 
member to  have  heard  a  lengthened 
dialogue  at  table  to  the  exclusion  of 
ladies,  but  on  this  occasion  there 
was  immediately  a  chorus  of  dis- 
sentient voices  &om  the  male  part 
of  the  company.  It  however  sub- 
sided into  this  question:  How  is  it 
possible  to  maintain  the  proposition 
that  the  English  disdain  tibie  plear 
fiures  of  the  table,  when  the  &ct  is 
notorious  that  eating  public  dinners 
is  as  much  a  social  custom  in  Lon- 
don as  it  was  at  Sparta  ?  With  this 
additional  £act  that  the  custom  there 
was  deemed  a  bore,  and  here  it  is 
considered  a  treat  and  sometimes 
very  good  fun.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  spending  (as  a  mere  preli- 
minary act)  a  small  fortune  in  a 
dinner.  Whether  the  meeting  be  to 
help  the  originator  of  a  charitable 
design  or  to  bestow  on  another  the 
applause  and  testimonial  comme- 
morative of  the  completion  of  his 
suQcessful  efforts  for  the  pubUc 
good,  a  dinner  must  take  place  and 
be  paid  for,  and  therefore,  say  our 
French  cousins, '  You  ought  to  study 
the  science  of  dinner-giving.' 

We  all  know  that  fashionable  folks, 
or,  as  some  express  it,  great  people, 
live  after  the  French  pattern  as 
regards  their  table ;  but  why  should 
not  smaller  folks,  good,  honest  bour- 
geois in  England,  also  eat  French 
fere  if  they  like  it?  They  could  then 
abolish  the  present  system  of  '  great 
spreads,'  abDut  as  vulgar  as  their 
name  in  modem  phraseology.  A 
good  dinner  now  means  a  French 
dinner;  and  surely  some  change  from 
the  monotony  of  plain  joints  could 
be  best  begun  at  home,  when  a 
feilure  would  not  be  very  vexatious. 
When  success  crowns  repeated 
efforts,  the  new  dish  could  be  placed 
before  guests,  and  thus  any  mode- 
rately energetic  young  housekeeper 


can  train  a  servant  to  cook  a  little 
better  than  the  rest,  only  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  herself  know 
what  she  wants  to  teach,  or  there  is 
no  chance  of  a  respectable  denoue- 
ment. 

To  return.  After  the  entrto  and 
entremets  are  done  with,  a  salad  m 
invariably  served,  then  cheese — &ir 
nerally  two  or  three  sorts.  To  wis 
succeed  the  pastry,  flans,  custards, 
soufflets,  charlottes,  creams,  600,, 
which  figure  in  place  of  our  pies 
and  puddings ;  which  latter,  by-the- 
by,  are  now  occasionally  introduced 
in  France,  though  in  a  most  circum- 
spect manner.  The  day  wUl  most 
likely  never  arrive  when  that  horrid 
thing,  a  currant  dumpling,  or  that 
more  horrid  thing,  a  rhubarb  pud^ 
ding,  will  be  seen  on  a  French  table. 
No !  they  adopt  the  delicate  cabinet 
pudding  or  a  baked  custard,  which, 
however,  they  do  in  their  own  we^y, 
in  a  saucepan,  with  burnt  sugar 
sauce,  and  call  a  *  fan  anglais  au 
caramel.'  It  is  a  decided  improvfr- 
ment  on  ours,  and  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  how  it  is  done  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Make  an  ordinary  custazd  of  six 
eggs  to  a  pint  of  milk,  leaving  out 
three  of  the  whites  (which  will  make 
another  Very  pretty  dish),  and,  above 
all  things,  flavour  the  custard ;  no- 
thing is  so  disappointing  as  insipid 
cookery ;  as  Polidore  says,  '  Gela  n'a 
ni  vice  ni  vertu.'  Have  a  small 
enamel-lined  saucepan  with  a  flat 
cover.  Put  into  this  a  few  lumps  of 
white  sugar  and  very  little  water, 
only  sufficient  to  moisten  the  sugar, 
and  let  it  be  on  the  stove  till  it  be- 
gins to  assume  a  bright  gold  tinge. 
Then  take  it  off  or  it  wiB  speedily 
be  black.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will 
be  a  nice  bright  brown,  and  thea 
add  as  much  water  as  it  will  bear. 
It  must  not  taste  watery,  neither 
must  it  be  syrup;  practice  alone 
will  guide  you.  Never  mind  wast- 
ing a  few  lumps  of  sugar,  for  your 
lesson  in  cooking  will  not  be  veiy 
expensive  even  then.  You  must 
turn  and  twist  the  saucepan  about 
till  the  caramel  (this  is  its  name 
now)  has  touched  the  side  all 
round,  then  pour  in  the  custard,  put 
on  the  lid,  which  you  must  strew 
with  hot  embers,  and  let  it  do  gently 
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for  about  the  same  period  yon  would 
bake  it.  It  will  turn  out  very  well, 
and  is  a  pleasing  change.  It  is 
eaten  as  often  cold  as  hot 

Well,  but  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
are  left,  and  you  must  not  waste 
them,  therefore  you  must  now  pro- 
duce another  dish,  called  'pommes 
meringudes.'  Pare  and  cut  up  two 
apples,  put  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  a  small  piece  of  butter  and 
some  sugar,  let  them  boil  to  a  mar- 
malade, then  spread  them  on  a 
small  flat  dish.  While  they  are 
cooling,  beat  the  eggs  to  a  firm 
firoth  with  some  pounded  sugar, 
and  when  quite  stiflf,  with  two 
dessert  spoons  shape  this  froth  into 
meringues,  which  you  must  place 
side  by  side  over  the  marmalade 
till  you  have  covered  it  and  com- 
pletely hidden  the  apples.  Strew 
XX)unded  sugar  very  hghtly  over  it, 
put  it  into  a  quick  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  till  crisp  and  bright  yellow, 
and  serve  instantly.  It  is  good  for 
nothing  cold.  If  you  have  a  lemon 
at.hand  it  will  improve  the  flavour  of 
the  apples  to  put  a  little  both  of  the 
zind  and  juice  into  the  marmalade. 

The  last  thing,  of  course,  in  a 
dinner  is  the  dessert ;  and  few  per- 
«ons  perhaps  know  how  useful  a 
little  firuit  is  in  promoting  digestion. 
Too  much  would  be  equally  in- 
jurious after  a  full  meal.  Dessert,  it 
«eems,  was  a  custom  imported  into 
France  from  Italy,  from  whence 
also  they  derived  tiieir  first  notions 
of  elaborate  and  refined  cookery. 
An  Italian  once  said  it  was  intendol 
to  'puliziare  la  bocca'  by  the  de- 
lightful juice  of  fruit  after  the 
various  viands  of  the  dinner.  At 
any  rate  iir  is  a  grateful  conclusion. 
This  over,  coffee  is  served  sometimes 
at  the  dinner-table,  sometimes  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  even  in  an  arbour 
in  the  garden,  but  generally  at  the 
dinner-table,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
retiring  at  the  same  time,  as  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  often  do  now  in 
London. 

Any  one  can  jndge  for  himself 
what  the  cost  of  life  in  this  house 
was ;  and  whether,  by  good  manage- 
ment and  the  avoidance  of  waste, 
it  need  be  much  greater  here.  My 
advice  is,  unless  you  particularly 
like  cold  meat  three  days  out  of  six, 


try  little  nicely-made  dishes;  let 
them  be  solid;  begin  with  soup, 
season  tlie  vegetables  a  littie 
cleverly,  and  if  you  waste  nothing 
you  will  not  find  that  you  spent 
more  than  before. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to 
train  a  servant  to  cook  properly, 
that  bein^  done,  each  menage  can 
practise  display,  or  moderate  econo- 
my, as  circumstances  may  require. 

History  informs  us  that  Madame 
de  Qenlis  having  been  kindly  re- 
ceived and  very  happy  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  German  lady,  made  the 
best  return  in  her  power  by  teach- 
ing her  how  to  cook  eight  different 
dishes  in  which  she  was  an  adept. 
What  they  were  I  have  long  been 
curious  to  know,  and  never  could 
learn;  no  doubt  there  exist  some, 
ancient  grandees  whose  reminis- 
cences could  furnish  the  informa- 
tion, but  I  don't  think  it  is  in  print. 

Madame  B de  C ,  however, 

declares  that  one  thing  she  learned 
in  France  is  more  valuable  to  an 
English  novice  than  Madame  de 
Genlis's  eight,  unless  they  embraced 
this  knowledge. 

You  may  remember  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  preceding  gossiping 
chapter,  it  is  stated  tihat  people 
roast  at  a  littie  wee-wee  stove  with- 
out any  open  fire.  True,  they  call 
it  roast,  and  you  could  never  say 
a  leg  of*  lamb  thus  cooked  was  not 
roasted,  but  it  is  nevertheless  shut 
up  in  a  saucepan.  You  hear  in 
France  of  a  'gigot'  being  'rdti 
devant  le  feu,'  and  '  r5ti  a  la  casse- 
role,' and  both  are  very  good ;  they 
will  tell  you  that  ours  is  the  coun- 
try for  splendid  roasts  when  you 
slaughter  your  holocaust,  but  for.  a 
little  bit,  my  dear  friend,  economy 
forbid ! 

However  good  a  cut  out  of  twelve 
or  twenty  pounds  of  beef  may  be, 
you  must  admit  that  Sunday's  roast,  • 
Monday's  cold,  Tuesday's  hash, 
Wednesday's  mince,  and  Thursday's 
broth  made  from  the  bones,  is 
enough  to  send  any  man  to  dine  at 
a  club  or  a  tavern  nine  days  out  of 
ten.  Oh,  ladies!  if  you  hate  clubs, 
and  like  to  see  your  husbands  at 
home,  abolish  cold  meat,  and  learn 
to  dress  a  cutlet  decently  in  six 
different  ways. 
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But  first,  hear  about  roastmg  in 
a  casserole.  You  must  have  a  very 
poor  fire:  this  supposes  you  have 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
kitchen  range,  at  which  even  you 
manage  to  do  it  with  care ;  but  a 
good  fire  will  be  fittal  to  success. 
It  must  be  clear,  and  producing 
but  a  very  moderate  heat,  in  fact 
something  like  the  fire  suggested 
by  t\|^  following  lines.  It  seems 
sacrilogo  to  quote  them,  the  old 
poem  is  so  very  beautiful;  but  as 
they  come  to  my  mind,  it  is  evident 
they  illustrate  my  thought — 

*  O'er  the  pale  embers  of  a  dying  fire. 

Hid  little  lampe  fed  with  but  litUe  oile. 
The  curate  sate,  for  scantie  was  his  hire, 
And  mmiuated  sad  the  morrowe's  toile.' 

This  is  just  the  fire  to  '  rotir  a  la 
casserole;'  but  imfortunately  the 
poor  curate  had  no  chance  of  turn- 
ing cook  that  night  You,  who  are 
more  fortunate,  may  proceed  thus, 
and  as  you  will  only  gradually  re- 
nounce large  joints,  begin  with  a  leg 
of  lamb,  if  you  have  an  oval  iron  pot 
for  it  or  a  copper  one,  but  tin  is  out 
of  the  question.  Put  in  a  spoonful 
of  dripping,  and  when  melted,  place 
the  meat  sprinkled  with  salt,  shut 
the  lid,  and  leave  it  over  the  fire 
on  the  trivet;  shake  it  up  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  it  from 
burning ;  turn  it  over  and  over,  that 
it  may  be  done  equally.  Should 
there  not  be  sufficient  moisture, 
add  a  little  fiit,  but  it  will  rarely  be 
needed.  When  you  consider  the 
joint  done,  there  will  always  be 
superfluous  grease  to  pour  off,  and 
after  placing  the  meat  on  a  dish, 
add  a  little  water  or  stock  for  gravy, 
boiling  it  up  with  a  little  salt, 
strain  it  over  the  meat,  and  it  is 
ready  for  table.  All  the  juice  and 
flavour  is  concentrated  in  the  meat, 
none  can  evaporate  in  this  way,  and, 
to  my  mind,  we  have  better  and 
more  nourishing  food  if  cooked  in 
this  way.  If  properly  done  it  looks 
like  a  joint  roasted  before  the  fire ; 
an  experienced  person  knows  the 
difference,  but  many  prefer  it. 

The  advantage  in  the  saving  of 
fael  is  immense.  In  one  instance 
you  want  the  fiercest  fire,  in  the 
other  quite  the  contrary.  For  veal 
this  method   is   incomparably  tiie 


best,  and  for  all  meats  much  to  be 
preferred  in  a  small  femily.  When 
adopted  as  a  regular  system,  cold 
meat  is  so  thoroughly  abolished 
that  very  often  it  is  only  by  great 
good  management  that  you  can 
ever  have  a  nice  little  bit  cold  for 
breakfast  Then  inevitably  comes 
the  next  lesson  in  the  English  lady's 
course,  eggs!  If  there  is  no  cold 
meat,  Polidore  must  have  some- 
thing else.  '  Eh  bien !  ma  chere, 
nothmg  easier,  an  omelet,  a  fondue, 
odufs  brouill^,  an  miroir,  anything. 
I  am  not  particular,  but  only  hun- 
gry' 

Now  you  all  know  that  we  change 
servants  in  London,  oh,  how  often! 
and  yet  how  few  are  the  ladies  who 
meet  with  a  servant  that  can  make 
an  omelet  A  cook  comes  to  be 
engaged.  You  ask  what  she  can 
do.  Anything,  is  the  reply ;  descend 
from  generalities  and  name  any 
particular  dish,  you  might  as  well 
talk  about  dating  by  olympiads. 
Can  you  make  soup?  Oh,  no!  she 
is  not  a  professed  cook,  therefore 
soup  and  jelly  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  she  tells  you  again  proudly 
that  she  can  roast  and  boil  any- 
thing, and  fry  fish.  This  latter  she 
deems  the  climax  of  what  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  for  twelve  or  even 
fourteen  pounds  a  year.  Once,  in 
despair,  a  lady  took  a  respectable 
woman,  and  forebore  to  ask  these 
disheartening  stereotyped  questions. 
In  due  time  she  said,  'Can  you 
make  an  omelet,  cook?'  To  which 
the  answer  was,  'Hamlet,  mum? 
oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  I  can,  only  we 
have  no  haml'  After  this,  ladies, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  know  what 
your  servants  are  doing,  or  they 
may  endeavour  to  send  you  up 
Hamlet  instead  of  an  omelet. 

In  the  same  house,  the  master 
being,  as  the  French  say,  legumini^ 
vnrom,  a  new  cook  espied  what  she 
deemed  stale  vegetables;  and  to 
show  her  zeal  cle^^  all  away  tidy, 
as  she  thought,  previous  to  her 
mistress's  first  appearance.  But 
taking  a  very  early  walk,  the  poor 
gentleman  descried  the  fowls  mak- 
ing a  meal  of  his  spinach  and  sonel, 
and  other  dehcacies.  He  was  quite 
a  gourmand,  and  therefore  managed 
his  spinach   after   this  fiishioa: — 
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say  it  was  boiled  on  Monday,  and 
sent  to  table  properly  seasoned,  it 
went  away  untouched ;  the  next 
day  it  was  warmed  with  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  batter,  and  again  not 
eaten ;  and  so  on  for  four  or  five 
days,  each  time  absorbing  more 
batter,  till  at  last,  finding  it  suffi- 
ciently good,  he  made  an  end  of  it. 

In  Fiance  the  universal  habit  of 
economy  and  making  the  most  of 
every  little  thing,  added  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  house- 
hold servants,  would  have  prevented 
this  waste ;  but  here  the  master  was 
only  considered  mean  and  near  to 
eat  what  the  cook  would  certainly 
not  have  touched  herself,  till,  after 
a  short  residence  in  the  family,  she 
began  to  get  used  to  such  different 
ways;  but  on  the  whole  found  the 
work  lighter,  and  the  httle  stove 
quite  a  comfort,  particularly  in  sum- 
mer. '  But,  cook,'  said  the  mis- 
tress, '  you  like  the  food,  don't  you  ? 
You  do  our  little  bits  so  nicely  now, 
I  should  have  thought  you  were 
beginning  to  like  French  cookery.' 
'  Well,  mum,  I  like  some  of  master's 
things,  such  as  them  kidneys  stewed 
with  wine,  and  the  larks  with  bits 
of  bacon,  and  all  them  fancy  soups 
which  cost  a'most  nothing;  it's 
very  clever,  there's  no  denying  that' 
*  You  are  certainly  improved,'  re- 
joined her  mistress,  '  for  you  never 
throw  away  anything  now.'  '  Why, 
mum,'  replied  the  honest  woman, 
'it  would  be  a  sin  to  throw  any- 
thing away  now,  for  I  know  what 
to  do  with  it ;  but  if  you  will  believe 
me,  mum,  I  no  more  knew  what  to 
do  with  them  green  stews  I  saw  the 
first  morning  I  come,  than  the  babe 
unborn.' 

Again,  I  can  tell  you  of  another 
English  girl  in  respectable  service 
who  washed  a  salad  in  warm  water, 
and  'thought  it  was  no  odds,  as 
other  vegetables  was  used  to  hot 
water,  and  it  kep  'em  green.' 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  mistresses  should  first  learn  be- 
fore they  can  hope  to  teach  the 
servants  who  at  present  torment 
them,  unconsciously,  so  much ;  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  would  be 
much  improved  thereby,  but  at 
present  few  indeed  are  the  ladies 
who    know   anything    about    tho 


matter.  The  cooks,  bad  as  they  are, 
have  the  best  of  it.  They  have  no 
theory,  no  science;  only  as  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  said  of  another 
class  of  bad  artists, '  Purblind  prac- 
tice leads  the  way;'  and  practice, 
with  no  theory  to  regulate  it,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  state  for  any  art  to 
remain  at.  The  worst  waste  pre- 
vails, generally  because  no  one 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  debris 
of  dishes ;  things  are  ordered  which 
the  cook  knows  nothing  about ;  re- 
course is  had  to  a  book  which  no 
one  appreciates :  the  whole  thing  is 
spoilt.  '  No  one  must'n'  tell  missis 
nothink  about  it;  what's  the  odds? 
she  won't  know  the  difference.' 
And  so  the  fiiilure  is  dished  up,  sent 
to  table,  sent  away  again  in  dis- 
gust, French  cooking  declared  un- 
attainable, and  wholesome  roast 
mutton  persisted  in  ad  naiueam. 

Becourse  is  had  to  a  book  no  one 
appreciates.  Most  likely.  The 
best  books  have  been  written  by 
persons  engaged  in  vast  establish- 
ments, where  important  guests  are 
constaiitly  received,  and  banquets, 
almost  regal,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. To  serve  such  a  house  or 
palace,  every  arrangement  is  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  cooks  engaged 
in  preparing  those  dinners  write 
only  what  they  have  practised.  The 
student  who  follows  them  must  for 
himself  judge  the  quantities  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  tlie  dinner,  ob- 
serving somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

For  instance,  I  will  humbly  com- 
ment on  the  opening  directions  of 
M.  Fiancatelli,  '  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated CarSme,  and  late  chief  cook 
to  her  Majesty.'  He  says  you  must 
begin  a  day  or  two  before  to  prepare 
the  grand  stock— that  is  to  say,  the 
foundation  of  all  your  soups,  en- 
trees, &c,,  for  your  grand  dinner. 
This  will  frighten  no  one ;  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  will  see  the 
advantage  of  having  plenty  of  time. 
Bead  on :  '  For  a  dinner  of  twelve 
entries,  two  legs  of  white  veal  of 
about  forty  pounds  weight,  the  same 
quantity  of  gravy  beef,  and  forty 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef  and  knuckles 
of  veal,  would  be  required.'  '  What ! 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
meat?'  you  exclaim.    '  Monstrous! 
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Shut  the  book;  seiul  it  back,  and 
get  another  with  the  money ;  it  Will 
never  be  any  use  to  me.'  Don't  be 
in  such  a  hurry ;  read  on,  and  you 
will  find  he  takes  out  the  noix  from 
the  veal  to  make  two  fricandeauz 
and  other  things;  and  when  you 
reflect  that  this  was  the  way 
things  were  managed  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  most  likely  you  will 
see  that  the  provision  was  not  too 
great  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
establishment  But  in  the  same 
paragraph  he  adds,  '  Avoid  the  use 
of  herbs  and  spices ;'  and  this  piece 
of  advice  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  book.  Overdoing  and  high 
seasoning  are  the  rocks  all  lady 
amateurs  would  founder  on. 

What  you  should  glean  from  the 
above  directions  is  simply  this,  that 
you  must  extract  the  juice  of  beef 
and  veal  for  your  foundation  stock, 
and,  using  vegetables  to  flavour, 
avoid  herbs  and  spices  in  that  stage 
of  your  preparations.  It  was  the 
herbs  and  spices  that  turned  poor 

Madame  B de  C 's  soup  so 

redly  black,  and  made  it  taste 
'comme  de  la  m^decine/  as  poor 
Polidore  often  said. 

If  you  read  French,  by  all  means 
buy  a  little  French  book  called, '  La 
Ouisiniere  de  la  Campagne  et  de  la 
Ville,'  or  some  such  title,  price  three 
francs  or  shillings.  At  any  rate 
there  are  others,  should  this  one  be 
out  of  print  The  little  books  give 
their  direction  in  the  following 
humble  way.  For  example,  to 
make  croquets:  'Take  remnante  of 
cold  veal,  roast  or  boiled,  or  fowl  or 
mbbit — ^in  a  word,  ce  que  vons  avez ; 
chop  fine,  add  some  bechamel  sauce, 
si  vaus  en  avez,  if  not  a  httle  cream, 
a  drop  of  gravy,  pepper,  salt,  and  as 
much  flour  as  wul  suffice  to  make  it 
sufficiently  consistent;  but  this 
must  be  attained  by  practice,'  &c. — 
which  all  amounts  to  this,  that  if 
you  arrive  at  mixing  the  ingredi- 
ents in  proper  proportions,  you 
have  attamed  the  art  of  making  a 
palatable  dish  out  of  any  scraps  you 
happen  to  have.  But  you  must  not 
imagine  you  can  do  anything  with- 
out practice. 

This  is  the  secret  of  good  manage- 
ment and  true  economy.  Use  what 
you  have.     I  could  even  tack  a 


higher  moral  to  the  pervading 
thought  of  this  little  French  book ; 
we  must  make  up  our  dinner 
decently  with  what  we  have  at 
hand,  not  wishing  for  unattainable 
ingredients.  In  like  manner,  we 
must  .shape  our  course,  prudently 
and  thankfully,  through  the  troubles 
of  our  own  particular  path  in  life, 
and  not  halt  and  spoil  all  by  re- 
pining that  our  lot  is  not  like  Lady 
Jane's,  or  that  of  the  Honourable 
Angelina  Seraphina  Fitz  -  Giggle- 
stein. 

Many  persons  will  say  this  is  all 
very  well  to  write  about  or  to  tiJk 
about,  but  ladies  will  not  care  to 
try  the  experiment  I  reoommeiid 
with  such  servants  as  are  now  to  be 
had.  If  they  reflect,  they  will  find 
the  worst  fault  of  our  poor  servants 
is  ignorance;  their  sauciness  voiy 
often  only  comes  to  ibe  sur&ce 
when  reproved  for  not  accomplish- 
ing what  they  cannot  know.  Their 
position  taxes  not  only  their  phy- 
sical strength,  but  the  moral  power 
of  endurance,  their  chief  fietults 
having  been  ever  the  same.  St. 
Paul  tells  Titus  to  'exhort  servants 
to  be  obedient  unto  tiieir  own 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in 
all  things ;  not  answering  again,  not 
purloining.'  Was  not  our  common 
nature  the  same  in  the  remotest 
time  ?    Boileau  has  this— 

•  — -  des  valets,  aouvent  volenn  et  traStras 
£t  tot^oun  a  coup  stir  eiinemis  de   Ituis 
maltres.' 

Probably  they  are  our  enemies  some- 
times :  but  our  duty  is  to  do  good 
to  our  enemies,  and  also  to  instruct 
our  servanta 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
as  every  one  laments  the  want  of 
good  servants,  each  lady  would 
endeavour  to  teach  her  own,  and, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  finding  a 
good  cook,  make  ona  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  nice  housemaids.  A 
dirty  house  in  England  is  a  raie 
object,  and  no  lady  would  endure 
one.  On  the  contrary,  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  mistress  detects  unbru&hed 
stairs  and  imwashed  mantelpieces, 
and  things  go  on  very  well  every- 
where but  at  table.  There,  indeed, 
a  new  system  ought  to  obtsdn. 
Cooking  is  a  brandi  of  domestio 
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bnametti  in  which  men  Tiill  rarely  knew  how  to  cook  such  food  as  they 

meddle,  gentlemen  never,  and  the  can  procure;   and  tells  us  of  the 

mistress  of  the  house  is  sure  not  to  misery   of  whole   districts   where 

be  interfered  with.    With  the  ex-  abundance  of  fish  can  be  had  almost 

oeption  of  the  great  luminaries  of  for  nothing,  the  inhabitants  of  which 

the  art,  all  cooks  are  women;  would  are  in  abject  want,  because  they 

we  oould  say  all  women  are  cooks,  cannot  turn  into  palatable  food  what 

Lady  Moigan  says  they  were  bom  they  can  so  easily  obtain, 

to  that  end ;  and  in  the  great  en-  Here  is  a  field  for  phUanthropio 

deavour   to  improye  the  working  endeavours;  and,  like  charity,  we 

classes,  this  trade  of  cooking  ought  must  begin  at  home.    Women  can 

to  be  made  a  prominent  instrument  best  promote  the  cause  of  women ; 

for  their  good.    Miss  Martineau  has  and  in  improving  the  moral  condi- 

justly  pointed  out  that  the  poor  are  tion  of  domestic  servants,  we  reap 

worse  oS  than  they  need  be,  if  they  an  immediate  reward. 


LIFE'S  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

(Linci  wiitten  to  Mr.  BoaTier*s  Paint jng,  entitled  *  Floras  y  Frutos/) 


THE  sunrise  reddens  the  Southern  sky. 
And  the  dark-eyed  Donas  sing  cheerily 
As  the  matin-bell,  with  its  silver  chime,  . 
Rings  out  o'er  Seville  at  the  bid  of  Time. 

n. 
Pink  and  amber  on  the  markeirstalls. 
The  melons  gleam,  and  the  burnished  balls 
Of  the  fragrant  citrons,  gold  and  green. 
Nestle  their  polished  leaves  between. 

m. 
The  purple  plum  and  the  white  grape  shine- 
Generous  firuit  of  the  southern  vine — 
The  yellow  lemon,  the  orange  rare. 
Their  perfume  lend  to  the  Southern  air. 

IV. 

The  rich  red  peach  and  the  apricot. 
In  their  baskets  glisten — the  sun  grows  hot ; 
Thirst  grows  apace  as  the  noon-rays  iGall, 
What  recks  it,  friends  ?   Here  is  fruit  for  all. 

V. 

The  market-maid  with  her  flowers  sweet 
Comes  tripping  it  down  the  broad  sunny  street 
Senora,  they  toll  me  that  Cupids  he 
In  the  depth  of  a  Spanish  Dona's  eye ! 


What !  a  cloud  on  thy  sun,  my  bright  coquette? 
'  Is  ?ie  come  ?'  '  Ah,  bella,  not  yet,  not  yet.' 
Oh  truant  lover!  what,  doubt  her  truth  ? 
Well,  to  love  and  to  quarrel  is  dear  to  youth ! 
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vn. 
April  has  ever  her  smiles  and  her  showers ; 
We  could  gather  no  fruits  had  there  bloomed  no  flowers. 
When  a  girl  looks  down  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh. 
We  all  know  what  the  fruit.will  be  by-and-by. 

'Neath  a  sheltering  arch  two  maidens  gay 
Sport,  filled  with  the  life  of  the  warm  Spanish  day ; 
Their  ringing  laughter  of  pure  hearts  tells, 
As  sweet  and  as  soft  as  the  neighbouring  bells. 

IX. 

One  smiles  quaintly  in  half-surprise, 
Looking  into  her  pitcher  with  clear  dark  ^es. 
XiOoldng  into  the  crystal,  not  half  so  fieur 
As  the  bright  young  face  she  sees  mirror'd  there. 

X. 

The  other  twines,  whilst  her  soft  cheek  glows. 
In  her  jet-black  Ixesses,  a  crimson  rose ; 
Half  with  a  tremble,  half  with  a  frown. 
For  it  may  be  '  Some  one '  is  looking  down. 

XI. 

Some  one  ?  Well,  the  old  wall  is  wide. 
And  a  youth  may  look  down  on  either  side. 
Hearts  can  wander  and  eyes  can  stray, 
And  a  '  will*  Senora,  can  'find  a  way' 

xn. 
Flowers  of  our  May-time,  flowers  of  our  Truth, 
Oh !  the  golden  days  of  our  sunny  youth, 
When  the  loves  of  two  souls  take  for  ever  root, 
Turning  life's  spring  flowers  to  its  autumn  fruit 

AsTLEY  H.  Baldwin. 
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THE  EDITOE'S  CHBI8TMAS  GEEETING. 


j4  merry  ChnstmaS'time  to  aii^ 

Where  ef  theie  fngei  ^wander  forth 

UpQn  this  vatt  UrreMnai  laH^ 

In  hunting  Eati^  ©r  frozen  Norths 

In  roym  palaces — where  mirth 
Is  sanci'tfed  hy  sorro^^s  shadt^^ 

Or  in  the  io^iviy  homes  of  earthy 
Where  ^ant  and  pe^ty  invade. 


To  each  and  ail — to  high  and  h 
Our  greeting  is  the  old  one  stilly 

The  tidings f  uttered  long  ago^ 

Of  peace^  and  kindness ^  and  goodwllL 


tOL.  IT. — ^HO.  Tn. 


The  Editor's  ChristnuM  Oreetiug. 

It  is  by  God's  own  holy  rule 

The  closing  of  the  year  belongs^ 
To  this  fair  festival  of  Tule^ 

That  brings  forgiveness  of  all  wrongs  : — 

For,  when  the  log  is  Rtf  and  when 
Rings  out  the  cheery  Christmas  chlme^ 

He^  who  can  hate  his  fellow-men^ 
Knows  not  the  blessing  of  the  time. 

A  marry  Christmas^  once  agaln^ 

To  all  within  our  sea-^rt  Isle^ 
Where,  In  their  order,  sun  and  rain 

Bid  the  abundant  harvests  smile. 

A  merry  Christmas,  too,  for  all 

fVho  dwell  beyond  the  ocean  foam-^ 

Exiles,  to  whom  these  words  recall 
The  dear  old  memories  of  Home! 

Nor  must  our  workers  be    orgot. 
Who  toll  with  pencil  or  with  pen. 

To  lighten  Rfe's  laborious  lot. 

To  cheer— ^nd  teach— ^heir  fettow-men, — 

To  lend  the  Idle  moments  wings. 

That  yet  shall  upward  tend  and  tower, — 
To  hang  about  earth's  common  things 

Garlands,  where  healing  blossoms  ^ower, — 

To  fill  the  time,  that  might  be  past 

In  seeking  some  Ignoble  am. 
With  impulses  and  longings  vast, 

With  knowledge  of  the  Age's  clalm,'~^ 

To  wake  the  tear — that  purest  pearl 
Which  gleams  on  gentle  Pity's  brow, — 

To  show  the  drooping  hotu  unfurl 

Hereafter's  rays  through  glooms  of  Now,-^ 

To  tune  the  laughter,  that  might  ring 
In  Eden's  pure,  unsulRed  bowersf-^ 

To  teach  the  human  heart  to  sing 

Through  Trouble's  darkest,  longest  hours: 

This  is  their  task — the  chosen  band 
Of  workers  trusty,  tried,  and  true. 

Who  spread  deRght  in  every  land 

Our  pages  reach — the  whole  world  through. 

Fair  fingers  ply  for  us  the  pen. 

Or  hid  the  ready  pencil  glide  ; 
For  us  toll  earnest,  thoughtful  men. 

Who  cheer  and  gladden  while  they  guide. 


2^  Editot'a  Christmas  Greeting. 

IVe  gather  gems  of  passing  worth 

From  artist^  authory  bard^  and  sag:  ;—^ 

E^en  lofty  dames  of  gentle  birth 
Lend  courtly  graces  to  our  page, 

A  merry  Christmas  to  them  ally 
Our  comrades  in  the  gallant  Jight 

*  Gainst  care  and  sorrow y  hate  and  gaily 
For  mirth,  and  kindness,  and  delight! 

Our  Christmas  feast  once  more  is  spreadi—^ 
SongSy  stories,  pictures — prose  and  rhyme- 
Mirth  for  the  seasotty  with  a  thread 
Of  noble  teaching  for  the  time. 

For  on  the  birthday  of  Our  Lord 
We  hold  it  is  the  writer's  part 

To  strive  to  touch  that  common  chord. 
In  unison  with  every  heart; 

That  so,  whatever  the  fancies  be. 

That  throng  our  Christmas  pages, — j//7/ 

Some  thought  of  love  and  charity 
Shall  make  the  reader* s  bosom  thrill. 

And  he  shall  shut  the  book  a  while. 
With  kindly  heart,  and  chastened  mind. 

Recall  the  season  with  a  smile. 

And  say  *God  bless  all  Humankind/* 

A  merry  Christmas  then  to  all—^ 
We  echo  the  good  vjish  once  more. 

For  sure  the  greeting  will  not  pall 
Though  we  repeat  it  o^er  and  o^er — 

To  each  and  all,  to  high  and  low. 
That  greeting  is  the  old  one  still. 

The  tidings,  uttered  long  ago, 

OJ  peace,  and  kindness,  and  goodwill. 
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E  always  'keep  Christmas 'in 
our  Tillage,  although  it  is  the 
foshion  somewhat,  now-a-days,  to 
sneer  at  the  custom  and  profess  to 
discover  no  reason  for  rejoicing  at 
that  particular  season.  Our  neigh- 
bours are  no  bett^  than  other  folk, 
but  there  are  many  acts  of  kindness 
performed  by  rich  and  poor,  and 
some  small  feuds  forgiven  because 
of  the  usages  of  the  time  and  the 
remembrance  of  tiie  great  event 
which  they  celebrate.  No  dwelling 
however  humble  but  has  iis  sprig 
of  green  holly  in  its  windows,  and 
when  the  inmates  comprise  both 
young  and  old,  a  bough  of  mistletoe 
is  seldom  absent.  All  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  London 
Society,  but  we  should  miss  these 
indications  of  Christmas-time,  sadly. 

Our  rector  is  a  stickler  for  all 
pertaining  to  Christmas  observances, 
in  and  out  of  church;  and  he  makes 
it  a  rule  to  invite  certain  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours  to  make 
merry  with  him  on  Christmas  Eve, 
not  seeing  anything  sinful  or  un- 
canonical  in  'a  liberal  hospitality' 
which  embraces  egg-hot  and  elder 
wine,  and  a  round  game  of  specula- 
tion. Sometimes,  of  later  years,  spe- 
culation has  been  voted  too  noisy, 
and  one  or  other  has  ventured  to 
tell  a  story,  dull  enough  often,  but 
we  are  good-natured  critics  gene- 
rally, and  especially  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  rector's  brewage. 

Our  doctor  (he  bought  the  practice 
some  six  years  ago)  has  a  reputation 
amongst  us  as  a  story-teller,  and 
we  now  propose  to  narrate  all  that 
we  can  remember  of  an  account  he 
gave  us  last  Christmas,  after  supper, 
of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  have 
a  Christmas  dinner  in  a  Jew's  house. 

It  was  to  this  effect 

'  After  passing  my  examination  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  I  was  assistant 
for  some  years  to  a  gentleman,  part 
of  whose  practice  lay  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane,  and  as  the  patients 
in  those  localities  were  not  very 
aristocratic,  they  usually  (except 
in  cases  of  danger  or  difficulty)  de- 


volved upon  me.  It  was  in  my  pro- 
fessional capacity  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  story  I  am  about 
toteU. 

'  There  are  many  fiided  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden 
— streets  which,  in  time  past,  had  in- 
habitants whose  names  will  be  ever 
associated  with  the  arts  and  litoca- 
tnre  of  our  country;  but  their  places 
are  now  occupied)  by  less  distin- 
guished persons,  although  many  of 
them  are  engaged  in  pursuits  similar 
to  those  which  developed  the  genius 
of  their  great  predecessors.  On  the 
second  floor,  in  one  of  those  houses, 
lived  Mr.  Maul,  an  artist,  who 
managed  to  earn  a  limited  income 
by  portrait  painting.  His  powers 
of  executacm  were  by  no  means  c(»n- 
mensurate  with  hiJ3  ambition,  but 
they  satisfied  the  class  of  sitters 
whose  homely  faces  he  transferred 
to  his  canvases.  He  was,  in  fiact, 
the  artist  to  a  portrait  club,  esta- 
blished at  one  of  the  adjoining 
taverns,  and  his  patrons  were  con- 
tent to  accept  distinctness  of  expre^ 
sion  and  gorgeousness  of  attire  for 
finish  of  manipulation;  and  A&r. 
Maul  was  always  prodigal  in  those 
particulars,  never  allowing  a  portrait 
to  leave  his  easel  until  he  had 
adorned  the  subject  of  it  with  a 
waistcoat  of  chrome  yellow  and  a 
coat  of  Prussian  blue,  fffofosely 
ornamented  with  buttons  almost 
equal  in  appearance  to  original 
brass.  Watch  chains  and  buncl^fl 
of  ponderous  seals  were  prodi^^y 
bestowed;  and  when  finger-rings 
came  in  &shion  with  the  vulgar,  he 
never  painted  a  hand  without  a  car- 
buncle worth  ten  times  the  money 
paid  for  the  introduced  digits,  and 
hands  were  always  charged  extra. 
Mr.  Maul's  remuneration  was  not 
excessive;  but  his  engagements 
were  regular,  and  he  contrived  to 
maintain  a  respectable  appearance 
and  to  pay  his  way  like  an  honest 
man  that  he  was.  Mr.  Maul  might,  it 
must  be  confessed,  have  been  a  Uttle 
more  provident;  but  singing  a  good 
song,  and  having  other  social  quali- 
fications, he  was  induced,  rather  too 
frequency,  to  stay  late  at  his  tavern 
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and  to  spend  more  money  than  he 
ought  to  nave  done  considering  the 
precariousness  of  his  employment, 
more  especially  as  his  pretty 
daughter  Grace  had  no  one  in  the 
wide  world  to  care  for  her  but  him- 
self, as  her  mother  had  died  many 
years  ago,  when  Grace  was  only  a 
very  little  child,  so  young  and 
plump,  that  her  mother  called  her 
"Dumpling,"  and  this  name,  for  the 
sake  of  her,  perhaps,  who  had  be- 
stowed it  upon  the  child,  had  been 
retained,  although  modified  some- 
what into  "Dumps"  and  "Dumple." 
'  It  was  not  in  the  least  applicable 
to  Grace  Maul  when  she  was  "  sweet 
sixteen,"  as  she  had  crown  to  be  a 
most  graceful  maiden,  her  form  quite 
perfect,  and  her  face  pretty  enough 
for  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  rich 
auburn  hair.  Her  disposition  was 
worthy  to  be  lodged  in  such  a 
casket,  as  she  was  always  kind  and 
gentle,  and  loved  her  father  so  dearly, 
that  she  thought  the  good  people 
who  appeared  in  blue  and  yellow 
on  his  easel  were  quite  equal  to  any 
of  the  much  be-praised  portraits 
which  she  saw  on  the  walls  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  when  she  paid  her 
annual  visit  to  that  painter's  para- 
dise (or  inferno) ;  and  nothing  could 
be  stronger  proof  of  a  blind  love 
than  such  an  opinion,  for  Mr.  Maul 
was  rather  hanl  in  his  outline  and 
usually  flat  in  his  colour.  He  was 
great,  however,  at  expression,  as  the 
portrait  of  the  landlord  hanging  up 
m  the  bar-parlour  of  "The  Early 
Potato"  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
testified  to  all  comers. 

*  Dumple  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  Mr.  Maul's  shirt-fronts 
were  the  envy  of  his  acquaintances. 
lShe  was  a  capital  housekeeper,  and 
made  the  weekly  earnings  sufficient 
for  all  their  wants  and  a  few  luxu- 
ries besides,  as  their  sitting-room — 
it  was  Mr.  Maul's  studio  also— was 
ornamented  with  such  flowers  as 
would  grow  in  a  London  second- 
floor  when  carefully  tended;  and 
Grace  was  such  a  watchful  attend- 
ant that  her  plants  lived  out  their 
natural  lives,  and  made,  at  proper 
seasons,  the  otherwise  dull  room 
look  like  a  country  bower.  Nothing 
could  be  neater  or  more  becoming 


than  Dumple's  dresses,  or  prettier 
than  her  bonnets,  and  yet  she  was  her 
own  dressmaker  and  milliner,  and 
had  acquired  the  "  art  and  mystery  " 
of  those  important  callings  without 
the  aid  of  an  instructor.  She  made 
herself  useful  also  to  the  great  ar- 
tist by  "  setting  his  palette  "  for  him 
in  the  morning  and  cleaning  it  in 
the  evening  when  he  had  done  work, 
being  very  cajreful  of  the  colours. 
At  times,  when  other  sitters  than 
those  connected  with  "  the  club"  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  artist-work 
increased,  Dumple  would  "scum- 
ble in "  the  blues  and  the  yellows, 
leaving  the  master-hand  to  insert 
the  lights  and  shadows,  the  ];>uttons 
and  jewellery,  with  an  effect  no  other 
hand  could  produce — so  Dumple 
thought,  dear  child.  As  soon  as 
daylight  failed  in  the  winter,  and 
long  before  in  the  sunmie]>time, 
Mr.  Maul  found  his  dinner  r^idy  for 
him ;  and  though  it  rarely  consisted 
of  more  than  two  courses,  it  was 
prepared  so  cleverly,  and  served  so 
neatly,  that  it  might  have  "  put  an 
appetite  beneath  the  ribs  of  death," 
even  as  it  did  b^ieath  those  of  the 
great  artist  who  had  won  a  right  to 
it  by  his  genius  and  his  labour. 
Kow  and  then,  owing  to  the  thea- 
trical tendency  of  the  locality,  Mr. 
Maul  was  presented  with  "  an  order 
for  two"  to  the  play,  where  Dumple 
enjoyed  herself  to  the  utmost,  and 
for  days  after,  as  it  served  her  as 
the  subject  for  conversation  with 
her  father,  who  knew  many  of  the 
lesser  histrionic  luminaries  off  the 
stage,  and  also  for  her  morning's 
reading,  as  she  selected  the  play  she 
had  witnessed,  and  it  was  her  cus- 
tom to  read  aloud  to  her  father  whilst 
he  sat  at  his  work ;  and  by  so  doing 
she  had  gained  more  knowledge 
than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  a 
poor  girl  who  could  not  be  spared 
to  go  to  school  at  an  age  when  she 
would  have  profited  most  by  her 
studies.  Dumple  and  her  fiither 
were  very  happy  together;  and 
though  Mr.  Maul  had  his  professional 
jealousies  and  sense  of  genius  un- 
appreciated, he  pursued  the  even 
tenour  of  his  way  pretty  quiotiy. 

*  But  there  came  a  need  for  the  doc- 
tor.   The  painter's  hand  would  not 
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work  BO  obediently  as  it  had  beon 
wont  to  do,  and  a  numbness  seized  it 
every  now  and  then  which  alarmed 
both  father  and  daughter.  It  was  in- 
cipient paralysis,  no  doubt,  and  the 
remedy  was  rest 

'  Eest!  Leave  work! 

*  Why  that  meant  more  than  the 
bodily  discomfort  To  rest  from 
work  implied  an  empty  cupboard 
or  the  beginning  of  debt,  which 
might  go  on  increasing  and  increas- 
ing until  it  became  too  heavy  to 
bear,  and  could  only  be  laid  down 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Best ! 
Impossible! 

'The  unsteady  hand  worked  on, 
more  ^owly  every  day,  until  at  last 
the  brush  dropped  from  the  power- 
less fingers,  and  the  toiler's  work 
was  ended.  Poor  Dumple  had 
watched   daily   the   inffldious    ap- 

S roach  of  the  terrible  memy,  and^ 
ke  a  brave  girl,  had  cast  about  to 
meet  the  consequences.  Her  skill 
in  embroidery  was  now  so  employed 
as  to  help  the  wearied  breadwinner, 
and  she  worked  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  into  the  night;  but  her 
gains  were  very  small  compared  to 
the  lessening  earnings  of  her  fieither. 
When  those  ceased  altogether,  her 
position  seemed  almost  desperate; 
but  Dumple  had  a  brave  heart  be- 
neath her  gracefol  bosom,  and  she 
would  not  despair.  Not  she,  though 
only  eighteen. 

'  It  wanted  three  weeks  to  Christ- 
mas, and  Dumple  had  noticed  lately^ 
when  on  her  way  to  the  City,  where 
she  sold  her  embroidery,  a  number 
of  young  girls  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane  Theatra 
She  wondered  what  their  business 
could  be,  and  whether  they  were 
earning  money.  One  day,  after  she 
had  thought  thus,  she  stood  on  the 
oppnosite  side  of  the  street  earnestly 
gazing  at  a  group  of  young  girls 
who  had  just  left  the  theatre,  and 
who  remained  chatting  together 
until  they  separated  with  laughter 
and  smiling  £Eices,  going  their  differ- 
ent ways.  As  she  continued  look- 
ing after  them,  a  Jew  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age  stopped  suddenly  near 
her  and  seemed  to  have  found  an 
interest  in  her  pretty  wondering 
face.  He  was  not  a  very  presenta- 
ble person^  being  unshaven,  and  his 


face,  hands,  and  wardrobe  would 
have  been  improved  hj  a  thorough 
ablution.  He,  too,  had  come  oat 
of  the  theatre;  but  Dmnple  had 
scarcely  noticed  him,  her  thoughts 
haviujg  been  with  the  happy  laugh- 
ing girls. 

'  "What  are  you  looking  at  the 
stage-door  for,  my  dear?"  said  the 
Jew  to  Dumple ;  "  is  you  waiting  for 
anybody  to  come  out  ?  Everybody's 
gone,  almost" 

^"No,  sir,"  replied  Dumple,  not 
feeling  in  the  least  afraid ;  "  I  don't 
know  any  one  connect*^  with  the 
theatre;"  adding,  after  a  pause,"! 
wish  I  did,  sir." 

'"Why,  my  dear?"  asked  the 
Jew ;  "  is  you  in  the  profession  V 

'"The  profession?"  inquired 
Dumple,  with  a  great  stare. 

'  "  Yes— they  calls  it '  the  profes- 
sion' do  the  actors,"  replied  the 
Jew.  "  Is  you  wanting  an  engage- 
ment in  any  line?" 

' "  I  should  be  very  glad  to '^ 

Dumple  paused,  for  her  brave  heart 
beat  quickly  at  its  own  boldness. 
"  Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get 
an  engagement  if  I  knew  how." 

'  "What  as,  my  dear?  Chorus? 
Bally?  or  only  to  go  on?"  asked 
the  Jew. 

"I  presume  only  to  go  on,"  an- 
swered Dumple;  "I  have  not  been 
educated  as  a  musician,  nor  can  I 
dance,  1,'m  afraid." 

'  "Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  thafs  not 
a  very  good  look-out  for  you:  only 
fifteen  bob  a  week,  and  find  your 
own  shoes  and  stockings,"  said  the 
Jew. 

' "  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  ?"  asked 
Dumple,  with  great  interest;  "as 
much  as  that?" 

'  "Yes,  at  Christmas-time,"  said 
the  Jew. 

*"And  could  you — could  you 
tell  me  how  to  apply  for  such  an  en- 
gagement?" asked  Dumple,  boldly 
at  last. 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  think  the  number 
is  made  up,  as  I  haven't  measured 
half  they  says  there's  to  be,"  replied 
the  Jew;  "and  Mrs.  Bellair,  the 
bally-missus,  won't  let  'em  wear  no 
shoes  but  mine.  There  she  is,  a 
coming  out  of^the  the-a-tre,  and  if 
you'll  wait  here.  111  ask  her  the 
question." 
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'  The  dirty  little  Jew  nm  across 
the  road  in  a  strange  shambling  man- 
ner, and  having  had  a  few  words  with 
ihe  lady  to  whom  he  had  referred, 
suddenly  presented  himself  in  the 
muddy  gutter  and  beckoned  Dum- 
ple  to  come  over  to  him.  As  she 
obeyed  his  summons,  picking  her 
way  carefully  from  stone  to  stone, 
the  shoemaker's  professional  eye 
glistened  as  he  noticed  the  pretly 
feet— 

'  Which  like  two  little  mice  peeped  out    •j 
From  underneath  her  petticoat' 

The  ballet-mistress  stared  into  Dum- 

gle's  face,  and  then  rapidly  surveyed 
er  figure. 

'"Yes,  Myers,  she  has  a  good 
&oe  and  figure,  and  as  we  want 
most  of  our  small  ladies  for  Cupids 
and  the  tall  ones  for  pages,  I  think 
I  can  engage  her  to  go  on.  What's 
your  name,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bellair. 

'  "  Maul,  ma'am,"  replied  Dumple. 

'"Maul,  no;  your  Christian  name, 
my  dear." 

'  "  Dum "  she  had  nearly  said 

Bumple,  but  repKed  "  Grace,  ma'am." 

'"Grace!"  cried  Mrs.  Bellair; 
"Oh,  that  will  never  do.  What 
names  have  we  got  to  spare,  I  won- 
der?" pulling  out  a  very  soiled  roll 
of  paper.  "  0-ah !  yes— here's '  Ma- 
thilde'  vacant.  You  call  yourself 
Mathilde,  dear,  and  come  to  rehearsal 
to-morrow  at  ten.  Of  course,  she 
knows  she  won't  be  paid  for  rehear- 
sals, and  that  I  expect  a  fee  of  one 
shilling  a  week  for  teaching  her  her 
business  to  the  end  of  her  engage- 
ment" 

'  Poor  Dumple  understood  little  of 
what  she  now  heard,  as  she  was 
quite  overcome  with  her  good  for- 
tune, although  she  knew  she  had  to 
wait  three  long,  long  weeks  before 
she  inherited. 

'  Mr.  Myers  undertook  to  explain 
matters  to  hisprotegee,  and  proceed 
to  do  so  in  the  manner  following. 

'  "  There,  my  dear,  you's  engaged 
for  the  run  of  the  pantomime  at 
half  a  crown  a  night,  but  you'll  find 
vour  own  shoes,  and  fleshings,  and 
homaments  for  you  'air  if  you  wants 
any,  except  wreaths,  and  them  you'll 
get  in  the  wardrobe.  You'll  come 
to  rehearsal  to-morrow  at  ten,  and 


mustn't  mind  being  put  at  the  back 
'mongst  the  ugly  ladies  and  awk- 
ward ones.  You'll  soon  make  your 
way  to  the  front  if  I  isn't  mistaken. 
Your  shoes  will  be  three-and-six- 
pence  a  pair  unless  you  chooses  to 
have  satin,  which'll  be  five-and-six- 
pence  with  sandals.  I  shall  be  at 
the  the-a-tre  to-morrow  at  twelve, 
and  will  measure  you,  for  ready 
money,  dear,  as  I  works  cheap,  and 
am  too,  poor  to  give  credit." 

'  Dumple  thanked  her  new-found 
friend,  and  then  hastened  home,  fear- 
ing, however,  to  tell  her  father  the 
new  life  which  was  before  her.  The 
poor  painter  was  seated  as  she  had 
left  him,  in  his  chair  by  the  ]|nndow, 
gazing  every  now  and  then  at  his 
empty  easel,  until  he  closed  his 
eyes  as  though  to  shut  away  the 
present  and  the  future.  He  would 
then  look  out  vacantly  into  the 
street,  regarding  neither  sight  nor 
sound,  as  though  all  human  sym- 
pathy had  left  him.  Not  so  when 
Dumple-  spoke,  as  she  entered  the 
room.  Her  cheery  voice  went  at  once 
to  the. father's  heart,  and  a  smile 
played  about  the  sad  distorted  fea- 
tures of  the  poor  painter  like  a  sun- 
beam upon  a  grave. 

'She  kissed  him  tenderly,  and 
having  taken  off  her  bonnet  and 
little  cloak,  showed  him  triumph- 
antly the  money  she  had  received 
for  her  last  three  days*  work  at  em- 
broidery, clapping  her  hands  as 
though  the  jaughng  of  those  two 
half-crowns  was  music  to  last  for 
ever.  The  bright  look  had  left  her 
face  when  she  had  opened  a  drawer 
and  added  her  hard  earnings  to  the 
small  sum  which  had  been  saved 
before  the  painter's  hand  was  para- 
lyzed, and  which  every  week  had 
made  less.  Now  that  she  knew  her 
parent's  restoration  was  hopeless,  she 
^had  determined  to  quit  their  present 
'lodgings  and  seek  some  that  were 
cheaper;  but  she  delayed  commu- 
nicating tho  necessity  for  this  step 
to  her  father,  fearing  that  it  would 
convey  to  the  old  man  a  conviction 
of  his  own  helplessness  and  a  dread 
of  the  uncertain  future,  and  so  she 
remained  silent.  The  poor  artist 
had  nothing  more  to  learn— nothing 
more  to  fear,  as  he  had  long  known 
his  &te,  sitting  there  through  the 
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long  day  with  his  palette  \nthiii  his 
reach — the  tired  old  bread-winner — 
and  without  the  power  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  labour. 

'  The  next  day  Dumple  waa  pnno- 
tcud  to  the  hoar  of  rehearsal,  and 
found  herself  much  more  at  home 
among  her  stranger  comrades  than 
she  had  expected,  although  she  had 
been  rather  dismayed  when  she  first 
entered  the  dark,  dismal  theatre,  so 
unlike  the  bright  place  she  had  seen 
it  on  those  happy  evenings  when 
she  had  sat  in  the  front  with  her 
father,  and  .which  had  haunted  her 
for  days  after.  There  was  little 
time  for  such  remembrances,  as  the 

Ctice  preliminary  to  the  re- 
sal  began.  Her  grace  and 
quickness  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bellair;  and  before  the 
week  was  ended  Dumple  had  been 
promoted  to  dance— yes,  to  dance 
in  the  second  row  with  the  prospeo- 
tive  salary  of  eighteen  shillingB  a 
week.  When  she  told  the  dirty  little 
Jew  of  her  advancement,  he  seemed 
as  delighted  as  though  some  great 
advantage  had  accrued  to  himselfl 

'"Well,  Miss  Matildy,"he  said, 
"I'm  as  pleased  as  Punch  to  hear 
on  your  good  fortin*.  Second  row 
and  eighteen  shillin'  a  week.  Toull 
have  satin  shoes  next  pair,  miss,  and 
I  shall  take  off  the  hodd  sixpence." 

*  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Myers,"  re- 
plied Dumple,  "but  I  am  compelled 
to  be  very  saving,  indeed.  You 
have  been  so  kind  to  me,  that  I 
don't  mind  saying  so  to  you.  I 
have  a  poor,  dear,  helpless  father  to 
support,  and '*  she  paused,  smil- 
ing sadly. 

'  "Don't  say  another  word,  miss; 
I  shall  make  'em  you  for  four  shil- 
lin*  and  lose  money,"  whispered 
Mr.  Myers. 

'  "  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
shoes  but  of  something  else,  and  in 
which  you  can,  perhaps,  help  me. 
My  father  was  an  artist,  but  illness 
hfi^  now  incapacitated  him  for  his 
work,  and  as  we  have  no  friends,  I 
must  take  care  of  him,  Mr.  Myers." 

Dumple  smiled  again,  but  very 
pleasantly. 

*  "  Yes,  miss,"  said  Myers,  clutch- 
ing his  fingers  as  though  he  longed 
to  embrace  her;  "I  knowed  you 
was  a  good  girl,  I  was  sure  on  it" 


•  '  "I  am  only  doing  my  duly,  Mr. 
Myers,"  continued  Dumple.  "We 
have  hitherto  lived  in  lodgings  in 

Street,  but  our  means  are  gone, 

and  I  want  to  find  some  cheBiper 
rooms  near  the  theatre." 

'  Mr.  Myers  took  a  small  piece  of 
chalk  firom  his  pocket  and  began 
figuring  on  the  back  of  the  scenes. 
He  was  not  satisfied  at  first  with  a 
calculation  he  had  made,  and  it  re- 
quired some  further  time  to  make  it 
right  When  he  had  effeqted  it  he 
exclaimed,  "  Yes,  that'll  do."  Bum- 
pie  saw  that  the  various  items  and 
the  figures  attached  which  he  had 
chalked  upon  the  scene,  amounted 
exactly  to  eighteen  shillings. 

'"I  can't  see,  miss,"  said  Mr. 
Myers,  "that  arter  you  have  paid 
other  expenses  you  can  anyhow 
afford  more  nor  three  shillings  a 
week  for  your  lodgings,  and  rents  is 
high  about  Doory  Lane  and  Com- 
mon Garden,  leave  alone  taxes." 

' "  I  suppose  they  must  be,"  said 
Dumple,  with  a  sigh. 

' "  Now  I've  this  to  say.  Miss  Ma- 
tQdy,"  continued  Mr.  Myers, "  we've 
—that's  me  and  my  sister  Naomi— 
we've  a  second  floor  back  and  front, 
which  we  lets  out  to  single  men,  but 
if  them  rooms  '11  suit  you  we'll  say 
three  shillin'  a  week  for  the  two 
and  nothin'  for  the  water-rate." 

'  Dumple  hesitated  to  accept  this 
liberal  proposal  with  the  readiness 
with  which  it  had  been  made,  for 
should  Mr.  Myers's  house,  she 
thought,  want  washing,  painting, 
and  repairing  as  much  as  himself,  it 
could  not  be  a  very  desirable  tene- 
ment She  therefore  promised  to 
think  over  the  matter  and  call  upon 
him  the  next  day. 

'Having  kept  her  word,  Dnmple 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Myers  resided  in  a  broad  conrt 
(I  forget  its  name),  and  that  his 
house,  though  dingy  enough  without 
from  age  and  weather,  was  cleanly 
within,  as  Naomi,  the  dirty  little 
Jew's  sister,  was  a  most  tidy  con- 
trast to  her  hardworking  brother. 

'The  rooms  were  hght  and  aiiy 
considering  the  locality,  and  Dumple 
gladly  closed  with  the  Jew's  proposal 
that  she  and  her  Mher  should  occupy 
them  henceforth  at  the  weekly  charge 
of  three  shillings.    As  she  retained 
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to  her  old  lodgings  she  turned  over 
in  her  mind  how  she  shonld  break 
the  matter  of  remoyal  to  her  father, 
and  inform  him  also  of  the  important 
step  she  had  taken ;  and  so  difficult 
did  the  task  appear  that  she  had  to 
pause  at  the  door  before  she  could 
come  to  a  decision. 

'  There  was  the  old  odd  smile  to 
welcome  her  when  i^e  entered  the 
room,  as  thougA  her  presence  had 
brought "  sunshine  to  a  shady  place/' 
and  she  acknowledged  her  welcome 
by  a  tender  embrace. 

'"You  have  thought  me  a  sad 
truant  to-day^  haven't  you?"  she 
said. 

'  Mr.  Maul  nodded  in  reply. 

'"Wait  until  I  have  put  away 
my  things,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  doing/'  she  con- 
tinued, evidently  delaying  the  com- 
munication she  had  to  make  as  long 
as  possible.  Having  put  off  her 
walking  attire,  she  placed  a  stool  at 
her  other's  feet  and  sat  down. 
Taking  his  cold  powerless  hand  in 
her  own,  she  prised  it  to  her  lips, 
and  then  looked  up  into  his  distorted 
face,  her  own  beaming  with  all  the 
love  she  had  in  her  heart  for  the 
poor  sufferer. 

' "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
&ther,"  she  said,  "  one  which  I  have 
kept  &om  you  for  some  days,  and 
only  because  I  thought,  if  I  failed  in 
the  experiment  I  was  making,  I 
would  not  distress  you  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  failure.  I  have 
succeeded,  however,  and  so  much 
better  than  I  had  hoped  for  that  I 
have  come  at  once  to  make  confes- 
sion." 

'  Mr.  Maul  again  nodded  his  head, 
but  his  smUe  had  gone  and  his  eyes 
expressed  only  wonder. 

'"You  have  known— I  am  sure 
you  have— that  my  earnings  have 
been  less  than  enough  to  supply  our 
wants.  Don't  look  so  sad !  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  how  I  intend  to 
make  them  enough,  quite  enough, 
dear  father.'' 

'  Again  she  kissed  the  cold,  power- 
less hand  as  though  to  thank  it  for 
all 'the  work  it  had  done  in  years 
past,  now  that  she,  "  little  Dump/' 
or  "  old  Dumple,"  was  about  to  be- 
come the  worker. 

' "  Your   savings,   father,   have 


dwindled  and  dwindled  under  my 
care  until  I  blush  to  say  there  is 
haidly  more  than  enough  to  pay  our 
rent  here  and  help  us  to  remove  to 
a  new  lodging." 

'  Wonder  again  and  sorrow  in  the 
old  man's  face. 

' "  But  did  I  not  tell  you  I  can  pro- 
vide for  our  future !  Do  not,  there- 
fore, look  so  very  sad  at  leaving  this 
old  room,  which  now  has  more  pain- 
ful than  pleasant  memories  con- 
nected with  it.  Our  new  lodging  is 
quite  as  cheerful,  and  shall  be  quite 
as  happy  as  this  has  been  "  (she  did 
not  believe  herself  or  she  T^ould  not 
have  sighed  so  sil^tly  and  deeply). 
"  The  rent  wiU  be  quite  within  our 
means.  Ah!  you  may  look  sur- 
prised, but  I  shall  have  employment 
next  week— constant  employment— 
which  will  bring  in— oh!  I  hardly 
know  what  at  present  when  added 
to  my  embroidery." 

'  Mr.  Maul  muttered  feebly,  "  What 
employ-ment,  Dum-ple,  dear?" 

' "  Duchesses,  ladies,  good  women 
have  worked  at  it,  dear  father ;  kings 
and  queens  and  all  sorts  of  good 
people  have  praised  and  rewarded 
it,  and  therefore  old  Dumple  need 
not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  it  Do 
you  guess  what  it  is  ?" 

'Mr.  Maul  replied  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  shook  his  head. 

'"I  thought  you  would  not.  I 
am  engaged  as  a  young  lady  to  go 
on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane." 

'  This  announcement  was  startling 
indeed  to  Mr.  Maul,  and  his  whole 
frame  was  affected,  whilst  a  flush 
overspread  his  usually  pallid  fea- 
tures. 

' "  You  do  not,  must  not  dis- 
approve what  I  have  done,  dear 
father,"  said  Dumple,  observing 
these  changes.  "  It  is  the  only  em- 
ployment I  can  find  at  present,  and 
it  is  honourable  to  tiiose  who  choose 
to  make  it  so.  You  can  trust  '  old 
Dumple/  can  you  not?  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  lodgings  not  two 
minutes'  walk  —  not  one  minute's 
run— from  the  theatre,  so  that  I 

shall  need  no so  that  I  shall  bo 

there  and  home  again  in  no  time 
scarcely.  I  have  ai-ranged  to  leave 
here  on  Saturday  next,  so  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  do  to  pack  up  and 
got  settled  in  our  new  home." 
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'The  tears  ran  down  tlie  cheeks 
of  father  and  daughter,  but  not  from 
sorrow,  as  they  were  smiliog  also. 
Dumple  set  to  work  at  once  to  pre- 
pare for  their  exodus,  and  when  I 
called  to  visit  my  patient  the  next 
day  I  found  her  struggling  so  nobly 
with  a  four-post  bedstead  that  I 
ooold  not  refrain  taking  off  my  coat 
and  helping  her  to  overcome  the 
troublesome  monster.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  dissect  a  four-poster  ?  Don't 
if  you  are  wise.  Castors,  wrenches, 
and  screws ;  legs  ixa  vol  ling  all  over 
the  room,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
jointed ;  head-boards  and  laths  tum- 
bling about  and  finding  rest  nowhere 
and  everywhere.  Don't  dissect  a 
four-poster  unless  you  have  the  pa- 
tience and  good  temper  of  Dumple 
Maul.  (The  doctor's  wife,  whose 
name,  by-the-by,  is  Grace,  called  him 
'  a  silly  fellow '  for  this  conunenda- 
tion  of  her  namesake.) 

*  The  last  chair  but  one,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  worldly  possessions  of 
the  Mauls  were  safely  stowed  on 
the  hired  van,  and  the  little  dirty 
Jew  and  Dumple  waited  to  assist 
the  now  nearly  helpless  artist  to 
descend,  for  the  last  time,  the  stairs 
he  had  trodden  so  often.  They 
gently  raised  him  up,  and  when  the 
van-man  had  carried  away  his  chair, 
Hr.  Maul  looked  around  the  room 
for  a  few  moments  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears.  Dumple  could 
not  restrain  hers  either,  and  from  a 
clean  streak  observed  on  both  cheeks 
of  the  dirty  little  Jew,  when  the 
party  reached  the  street,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  he  also  had  yielded  to 
lachrymal  symmthy. 

No  one  who  had  seen  the  rooms  in 
the  Jew's  house  during  their  former 
occupancy  could  have  believed  in  the 
"  transformation  scene  "  they  present- 
ed when  Dumple  and  her  fatiiier  had 
been  settled  there  a  few  days.  There 
were  green  plants,  though  it  was 
Christmas  time,  and  neat  curtains, 
well-ordered  furniture,  and  a  small 
bright  fire  in  the  grate.  An  old 
easel  stood  near  one  window,  and  at 
the  other,  in  his  easy-chair,  sat  the 
old  artist,  who  had  worked  before  it 
many  and  many  a  pleasant  hour, 
looking  out  upon  the  world  of  tite 
broad  court  and  feeling  that  ho  had 
no  longer  a  part  in  its  struggles. 


Not  directly,  certainly,  as  Dnmplo 
had  taken  up  all  his  burthens  except 
his  sufferings,  which  he  bore  meekly 
and  patientiy  himself,  and  never  ob- 
truded them  upon  his  brave,  loving 
daughter,  after  one  brief  conversa- 
tion with  her,  and  with  me  when  I 
had  described — compelled  thereto 
by  an  earnest  appeal  from  him—the 

S'obable  termination  of  his  case, 
e  had  spoken  to  her  with  great 
difilcultv,  and  his  manner  had  made 
his  words  more  painful  to  her. 

'"Grace,  dear,"  he  said,  "the 
doctor  has  told  me  that  my  life  is 
near  its  close.  Since  I  have  sat  so 
much  alone — powerless  for  work — 
thinking  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future,  I  blame  myself  greatly  for 
many  improvident  acts.  Well,  if  to 
say  so  gives  you  pain  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  tiie  irretrievable  past, 
dear  child,  but  believe  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  part  since  you  love 
me  so  dearly." 

'Grace  Imew  that  he  could  not 
doubt  that  she  did  love  him,  and 
therefore  she  was  silent,  only  kissing 
him. 

'He  then  spoke  many  solemn 
words  of  hope  and  thankfulness, 
which  Grace  always  remembered 
when  she  felt  doub^ul  or  sorrowfol 
and  a  lonely  woman. 

'"There  is  one  weakness  I  can- 
not overcome,  Grace,"  he  continued, 
"  knowing  how  little  it  matters  what 
becomes  of  this  poor  body  when  the 
spirit  has  left  it,  but — but  where  I 
laid  your  mother  fifteen  years  ago  I 
would " 

'Grace  understood  his  wish, and 
promised  that  it  should  be  accom- 
plished, trusting  in  her  heart  that 
aid  would  be  given  her  when  it  was 
needed,  and  saving  week  by  week 
and  little  by  little  for  an  object 
which  was  henceforth  -regarded  as  a 
sacred  duty. 

'  It  was  near  Easter  time,  and 
tribulation  came  to  the  house  of 
Naomi  and  Abraham  Myers  in  the 
shape  of  a  bad  debt  The  treasury 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  Squashborou^^ 
had  collapsed,  and  the  manager  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Myers  no  less  a  sum 
than  nine  pounds  and  some  shillings. 
Mr.  Myers  had  calculated  upon  this 
money  to  buy  stock  for  his  Easter 
orders,  and  having  scant  credit  him- 
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self  he  saw  only  ruin  in  the  loss  of 
his  money  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  his  business.  The  few 
Yaluables  he  possessed  when  sold  or 
pawned  did  not  meet  the  difficulty, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  construction  of  several  pairs 
of  "  pink  fairies  "  and  "  blue  pages  " 
when  a  real  fairt  came  into  his  dark 
dirty  workshop  (the  only  dir^  place 
about  the  house)  in  tiie  graceful 
form  of  Dumple  Maul. 

'  Two  pounds !  Only  two  pounds 
would  enable  him  to  go  to  work  and 
maintain  his  proud  position  of  fancy 
bootmaker  to  the  Theatre  Roy«J 
Drury  Lane. 

'  He  could  hardly  beheve  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  Miss  Matildy  bring 
forth  from  a  small  purse  two  glitter- 
ing pieces  of  gold  and  place  them  on 
his  lapstone,  saying — 

' "  Mr.  Myers,  you  have  been  so 
kind  to  me  in  many  ways,  helping 
me  so  often,  that  you  must  let  me 
help  you  a  little  in  return.  That 
money  I  have  saved  by  sixpences 
and  shillings  for  a  very  solemn,  sacred 
purpose,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  re- 
pay me  when  you  can." 

'"I  can!  I  will.  Miss  Matildy," 
said  the  dirty  little  Jew,  his  tears 
almost  washing  his  face  quite  clean. 
"  I  think  I  know  what  the  money  is 
for,  and  I  would  die— starve  myself 
to  i)ay  it  back  to  you." 

'  So  the  fairy  held  out  her  pretty 
white  hand,  and  the  gnome  took  it 
between  his  own  dirty  paws  and 
pressed  it  to  the  leather  apron  which 
covered  his  heaving  bosom. 

'  Oh,  how  exacting  was  old  Myers 
that  Easter  time !  No  credit  to  page 
or  fJBdry  on  any  account  (except  to 
one  young  girl  whose  mother  was 
sick),  and  he  had  been  heard  to 
threaten  an  advance  of  sixpence  a 
I)air  if  he  were  only  asked  to  take 
a  moiety  on  account  Poor  little 
fellow!  he  scarcely  rested  until  he 
had  repaid  those  two  pounds  into 
the  sacred  treasury,  and  with  interest 
— a  gratitude  never  to  be  exhausted. 

'  The  money  was  not  needed  until 
the  last  month  of  the  year,  and  then 
the  poor  artist  took  a  farewell  gaze 
at  his  old  easel  and  his  young 
daughter's  &ce  and  closed  his  eyes 
in  death.  Before  he  was  borne  away 
to  rest  by  tlie  side  of  his  wife  the 


Sacred  Treasury  was  emptied — quite 
emptied— of  its  contents,  as  the  un- 
dertaker was  "  a  man  who  had  had 
losses,"  and  cared  not  to  have  more. 

'  Drop  the  curtain  and  shut  in  ttie 
graveyard,  and  raise  it  again  to  the 
merry  Pantomime ! 

'  Why  had  Mrs.  Bellair  called  "Ma- 
tiiilde  "  into  her  own  room  and  been 
so  long  in  conference  with  her? 
Well  if  ever !  not  twelve  months  in 
the  profession  and  going  to  be  Co- 
lumbine ! 

'Such  was  the  fact.  The  grace 
and  intelligence  displayed  by  pretty 
Dumple  had  obtained  for  her  this 
distinction  and  profitable  engage- 
ment, as  it  was  usual  at  that  time  to 
pay  the  principal  jjantomimists  a 
guinea  a  night  in  consequence  of  the 
great  exertion  required  from  them. 
Six  guineas  a  week  during  the  run  of 
the  Pantomime ! 

'  "  May  it  run  for  ever  and  ever. 
Miss  Matildy,"  cried  Mr.  Myers. 
"May  you  get  as  rich  as  you  deserve 
to  be,  and  then  you  needn't  envy  the 
Bank  of  England,  my  dear !  Only  to 
think  1  Columbine  your  first  season, 
as  one  may  say !  Who  would  have 

thought  it  the  day "    The  dirty 

little  Jew  paused  suddenly,  and  so 
Dumple  finished  his  speech. 

' "  When  you  saw  a  young  girl 
with  a  sad  face  looking  for  help 
from  some  one,  and  your  kind  heart 
imderstood  her  want  and  came  to 
offer  her  the  aid  she  needed;  who 
would  have  thought  that  she  would 
have  come  to  this  good  fortune  and 
have  had  her  first  kind  friend  still 
beside  her  to  be  made  as  happy  as 
she  is  herself  by  the  news  ?" . 

'  The  fairy  hand  was  again  in  tlie 
paws  of  the  gnome,  who,  having 
wiped  his  lips  on  his  leathern  apron 
kissed  the  pretty  white  fingers  more 
than  once. 

'  Naomi  Myers  had  become  quite 
a  friend  to  Dumple  Maul,  and  knew 
all  her  little  anxieties  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  the  condition  of  tlie 
empty  purse  also. 

'  "  Whaf  s  that  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Myers,  who,  wonderful  to  relate,  had 
arrived  at  a  state  of  semi-cleanliness, 
having  been  asked  to  tea  twice  in 
one  week  in  Miss  Matildy 's  room, 
where  Naomi  had  been  at  work 
(gratis)  for  Dumple— >"  what* s  that 
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matter!  Miss  Matildy  shan't  stand 
for  nothing!  She  i^all  look  the 
beautifollest  Columbine  that's  ever 
been  seen^  and  I  knows  where  there's 
some  loveliest  wreaths  that's  to  be 
had  cheap  for  ready  money." 

' "  Ah,  ready  money  !  ready 
money !" 

'  "That's  to  be  had  too.  Miss  Ma- 
tildy. Ain't  it,  Naomi?  Think  how 
yon  trusted  me  once  on  a  time. 
You'll  want  two  pair  o'  fleshings, 
and  such  shoes  you  shall  hayel 
Fifteen  shillings  a  pair  I  charge  to 
the  Hopera !  Satin  thick  as  a  board, 
and  fitting  your  pretty  foot,  miss, 
like  a  kid  glove.  Don't  you  fidget 
about  nothing." 

'Could  Domple  decline  all  this 
Mndness,  needing  it  so  much?    No. 

'  The  approachmg  Christmas  Day 
"would  fall  on  a  Saturday ;  and  on  the 
Wednesday  preceding  it,  Dumple 
having  nothing  to  do  at  the  theatre, 
-was  to  try  on  her  Columbine's  dress 
at  her  own  lodgings,  Naomi  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  theatre 
to  make  it,  she  being  very  skilful  in 
such  matters. 

'How had  I  known  this?  Why 
Naomi  had  told  me  so  when  I  had 
called  upon — Naomi— in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  more,  she  had  invited  me, 
with  Dumple's  kind  permission,  to  be 
present  in  the  evening  to  judge  of 
the  general  effect. 

'Never  was  Columbine  half  so 
lovely!  The  delicate  pink  skirt, 
hooped  up,  displayed  a  gauze  petti- 
coat covered  witi.  silver  spangles, 
and  short  enough  to  disclose  two  of 
the  prettiest  feet  in  the  world,  and 
which  set  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage Mr.  Myers's  very  best  handi- 
work. Her  beautifnl  face,  glowing 
with  excitement,  was  surmounted  by 
one  of  those  "  loveliest  wreaths  "  of 
which  we  have  heard,  and  any  one 
who  had  gazed  upon  the  graceful 
being  must  have  envied  the  happy 
harlequin.'  (The  doctor's  wife  was 
fadrly  angry  at  this  glowing  de- 
scription of  Dumple,  the  columbine, 
and  some  of  us  thought  her  very 
ill-natured,  despite  her  own  buxom 
looks.  The  doctor  only  laughed  and 
went  on.) 

*  Some  cheerful-minded  philoso- 
pher has  said, "  that  wherever  plea- 
sure is,  pain  is  certain  not  to  be  fEur 


off,"  and  so  it  was  to  be  with  poor 
Dumple.  During  the  next  day's  re- 
hearsal she  trod  upon  a  loose  trap  on 
the  stage  and  sprained  one  of  her 
ankles,  to  the  consternation  of  tho 
manager  and  the  distress  of  all  in  the 
broad  court  I  had  the  responsibility 
of  attending  that  ankle,  and,  knowing 
how  many  bright  hopes  would  flail 
to  be  realized,  guessing,  also,  hov 
much  after-care  would  come  if 
Dumple  should  be  incapacitated 
from  exertion,  I  would  have  given 
all  I  then  possessed  to  have  been 
spared  the  case. 

'Dumple  bore  her  misfortune,  as 
she  had  borne  her  other  troubles^ 
most  bravely,  her  greatest  uneasi- 
ness being  caused  by  the  inconve- 
nience she  feared  she  was  causing 
Mr.  Myers,  who  had  provided  "  the 
ready  money." 

' "  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Miss 
Matildy,  don't  think  of  me,  but— it 
won't  matter  a  great  deal — I  don't 
think  anybody  will  press  me  for  the 
little  I  owe,  and  I  shall  only  work 
the  harder— but  I  won't  believe  yon 
won't  appear.  Mr.  Doctor  won't  let 
you  not  get  well,  will  you,  sir  ?" 

'I could  not  promise  confidently 
that  Dumple  would  be  able  to  as- 
sume her  new  character,  but,  se- 
cretly, I  had  hope  that  she  would  do 
so;  and  I  neglected  shamefully  two 
chronic  patients,  who  were  annuities 
to  my  employer,  to  attend  to  that 
pretty  injured  ankle.  To  make 
matters  rather  worse,  the  under- 
taker had  heard  of  the  accident, 
and,  fearing  for  the  small  balance 
due  to  him  for  Mr.  Maid's  funeral, 
wrote  to  poor  Dumple  and  demanded 
an  order  on  the  treasury  for  the 
small  sum  coming  to  her  for  salary. 
Mr.  Myers,  most  unselfishly  and  in- 
dignantly, insisted  upon  Dumple's 
compliance  with  this  request,  and 
when  Christmas  Day  broke  it  found 
the  poor  dancer  lame  and  penniless. 

I  did  not  suspect  all  this  at  the 
time,  for  I  was  young  and  thought- 
less, and  Mr.  Myers  and  Naomi  had 
invited  me  to  take  my  Christmas 
dinner  in  Dumple's  room,  as  they 
had  concluded  that  the  great  holiday 
which  Christians  moke  of  Christmas 
Day  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  lone- 
liness and  sorrow  by  the  good  lodger 
whom  they  both  loved  so  much. 
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*Jnst  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  dinner,  Mr.  Myers,  as  clean  as  he 
could  make  himself,  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  Naomi,  each  bear- 
ing a  small  basket. 

' "  Here  we  are.  Miss  Matildy," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Myets,  opening  his 
basket;  "here's  two  ponnd  oi  roast 
beef  from  the  best  cookshop  any- 
ways near  Ck)mmon  Garden,  and 
here's  a  Imnp  of  plum-pudden,  all 
over  reasons,  and  wonld  do  Mr. 
Bothschild  good  to  look  at  it ;  and 
here's  browny  potatoes  and  greens, 
and  mustard— rale  Durham  mustard 
cos  I  tasted  it — and  here's  Mr.  Doctor 
as  inirited.  You  not  have  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  on  Christmas  Day!  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and 
we'll  eat  it  together,  and  so  God 
bless  us  all  with  charity  !'^ 

'Yes,  Abraham  Myers,  dirty  as 
you  generally  were,  there  was  a 
bright  soul  burning  within  you,  and 
there  were  good  angels  about  your 


house  'on  the  day  I  ate  my  Christ- 
mas dinner  within  it. 

'  Best  and  great  professional  skill 
(hem !)  overcame  the  trifling  sprain 
(for  trifling  it  proved  to  be)  which 
had  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  brief 
sorrow,  and  on  Boxing  Night  our 
Columbine's  success  was  nothing 
short  of  "  triumphant  "  (see  the 
public  papers). 

'  Since  that  day,  however,  she  has 
never  partaken  of  a  Christmas  dinner 
but  at  my  table,  as  some  of  you 
may  have  heard  before,  and  which 
I  now  declare  with  thankfulness, 
for  such  a  good  wife  as  Dumple 
Maul  has  been.' 

Of  course!  The  name  of  the 
Doctor's  wife  was  Grace,  and  he  had 
bought  the  practice  when  his  pre- 
decessor retired  and  came  to  live 
among  us,  bringing  with  him  a 
pretty  pleasant  wife  and  four  bloom- 
ing children.  How  stupid  not  ta 
have  guessed  this  at  once ! 

Mark  Lemon. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS,  who  has 
done  much  to  keep  aliye  respect 
for  Christmas  customs  in  the  breast 
of  the  English  people,  has  made  ns 
acquainted  with  a  curmudgeon  who 
'sneered  at  Christmas,  and  mocked 
at  its  innocent  observances ;  but  he 
was  an  old  man,  alone  in  the  world, 
with  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and  the 
gall  of  disappointment  at  his  can- 
kered soul — a  waif  of  humanity,  who 
had  been  tossed  upon  the  sea  of 
life,  and  fretted  by  its  angry  waves. 
Perhaps  he  had  his  excuse,  so  let  us 
pity  and  forgive  him.  But  what 
Bhidl  we  say  of  those  who,  in  the 
spring  time  of  youth  and  hope, 
make  gay  sport  of  venerable  associar 
tions,  and  vote  Christmas  a  bore? 
In  the  pride  of  knowledge  which 
has  come  upon  us,  the  rising  gene- 
ration is  strongly  disposed  to  this 
sort  of  cynicism.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  I  heard  a  young 
scribe  (and  pharisee)  exclaim: 
'Christmas  has  been  overdone — 
"merry  Christmas,"  "jolly  Christ- 
mas," "  festive  season,"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  is  stale  now-a-days.  I 
shall  go  in  and  write  Christmas 


down.'  He  who  said  this  was  young 
—  very  young  — about  three-and- 
twenty,  I  should  say.  He  will  think 
differently  by-and-by.  The  ardent 
youth  of  his  age  sees  all  the  journey 
of  life  before  him,  and  is  eager  to 
press  on;  but  in  a  little  tiipe  he 
will  come  to  a  mile-stone  on  ib» 
road,  where  he  will  rest  and  look 
back  wistfully  over  the  track  which 
he  may  never  tread  again.  He  will 
then  count  his  years,  and  think 
how  few  remain  to  him.  He  will 
say,  'Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  the  span  of  man's  life  is 
threescore  and  ten.'  Seventy  happy 
days  under  the  mistletoe  at  tne 
most!  How  he  will  cling  to  his 
Christmas  days  then,  and  grapple 
with  them  to  make  them  e^! 
Alas!  that  nothing  but  experience 
can  teach  this  lesson — that  we  must 
lose  half  our  joys  before  we  learn  to 
prize  them ! 

If  any  thoughtless  youth  should 
feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  my  grave 
looks  and  serious  words,  I  will  sing 
to  him  the  song  composed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Titmarsn  for  Wamba 
the  Jester : — 
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Ho  I  pretty  page  with  dimpled  chin, 

That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear. 
All  yonr  aim  is  woman  to  win. 
This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin ; 
Wait  till  yon  come  to  forty  year.' 

I,  who  write  this,  have  not  yet 
come  to  forty  year,  yet  will  I  not 
open  my  window  and  shout  to  those 
waits  to  be  gone  for  noisy  yaga- 


the  teaching  of  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
shank  and  the  statistics  of  the  Post- 
office  savings  bank.  On  my  own 
particular  grounds,  I  rejoice  to.  see 
him  making  provision  for  a  com- 
fortable Christmas  dinner.  "VThen  I 
view  him  sober  in  his  shirtHBleeves, 
carrying  that  goose  home  frbm  the 
baker's  on  Christmas  Day,  I  shall  be 


bonds,  who  disturb  my  rest  and 
make  night  hideous ;  nor  yet  will  I 
let  my  imagination  rest  upon  what 
is  probably  the  faet,  that  the  three 
minstrels  have  sx)ent  the  whole  wage 
of  pious  hymn-singing  in  wassail. 
Do  I  shut  my  heart  to  the  lesson  of 
the  preacher,  because  I  may  suspect 
that  he  takes  more  port  wine  than 
is  good  for  him?  No;  I  will  lie 
and  listen  to  the  waits,  and  let  my 
thoughts  wander  to  the  plains  where 
the  burden  of  that  song  first  broke 
upon  human  ears,  to  find  an  echo  of 
gladness  through  all  generations. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
so  I  will  even  be  indulgent  to  that 
roysterer  who  is  going  home  from 
his  goose  club  with  his  Christmas 
priz&  The  way  in  which  he  is  car- 
rying his  goose  tells  me  that  he  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  lec- 
ture, else  I  might  prove  to  him  that 
he  has  paid  for  that  bird  three  times 
as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Every  time 
he  has  gone  to  the  public-house  to 
pay  his  instalment  of  sixpence  to 
the  goose  club  he  has  spent  another 
sixpence  in  drink — to-night  a  good 
deal  more,  evidently.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  must  hand  Jones  over  to 


in  a  position  to  admire  him  at  all 
points. 

Christmas  characters  crowd  upon 
us  fast.  Here  is  Paterfamilias,  with 
large  heart  and  capacious  pockets, 
bringing  love  and  toys  for  the  chil- 


dren. His  delight,  as  he  drags  forth 
the  '  presents '  one  by  one,  is  as  great 
as,  ay  greater,  than  theirs.  Pater- 
familias has  come  to  forty  year,  and 
knows  how  precious  are  all  brief 
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periods  of  innocent  festival  and 
happy  domestic  reunion.  Who  has 
such  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  on 
Christmas  Day  as  papa,  with  all  his 
boys  and  girls  aronna  him  ?  He  has 
his  own  happiness  and  theirs  also, 
and  the  future  is  all  ;bright  with 
hopes  to  crown  Ghrishnas  days  to 
come.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  privi- 
leged to  take  my  Christmas  <unner 
with  a  nonagenarian.  His  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters  were  all  about 
him:  they  were  the  men  and  women, 
he  was  the  child ;  and  they  set  bim 
up  in  his  chair,  and  helped  him  to 
everything  he  wanted,  and  patted 
him  lovingly,  as  he  had  helped  and 
patted  them  when  they  were  chil- 
uren.  He  had  his  reward  on  that 
liis  last  Christmas  Day;  for  loving 
hands  guided  him,  and  loving  lips 
kissed  him,  as  he  bade  us  all  good- 
night, thanking  Gfod  that  he  had 
been  as  happy  that  day  as  he  had 
ever  been  any  day  of  his  long  life. 

I  am  coming  to  a  most  important 
Christmas  character,  who,  I  fear,  is 
not  considered  so  much  as  she  ought 
to  be— I  mean  the  cook,  who  boils 


give  the  cook  half  a  crown,  to  enable 
her  to  eiyoy  her  dinner  on  New 
Year's  Day  with  her  family,  whai 
she  gets  a  well-earned  holiday.  I 
don't  know  how  a  cook  can  be  happy 
on  Christmas  Day,  except  in  the 
consciousness  that  she  has  done  the 
turkey  to  a  turn,  and  has  not  al- 
lowed the  plum-pudding  to  stick  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  go  to  bed  with  a  clear 
conscience  than  with  an  indiges- 
tion. 

I  Clean  your  doorstep,  atV  No- 
thing but  Christmas  custom  could 
warrant  such  an  impertinent  pro- 
posal, seeing  that  snow  has  gone  out 
of  fBishion,  with  many  other  jolly 
accompaniments  of  the  season,  and 
my  doorstep  no  more  wants  clean- 
ing than  my  patent-leather  boots 
want  polishing. 

'  Qo  away,  you  young  scamp.  No, 
stop— the  railway  porter,  and  the 
postman,  and  the  newsboy  will  be 
here  presently,  dancing  expectantly 
on  my  step  for  their  several  Christ- 
mas boxes,  and  then  you  may  come 
and  sweep  off  their  marks.' 


the  turkey,  and  roasts  the  beef,  and 
makes  the  pium- pudding.  I  sus- 
pect that,  what  with  the  steam  of 
pots  and  kettles  and  the  tasting  of 
sauces,  she  has  not  much  relish  for 
her  dinner  when  it  comes  down  firom 
the  regions  above  with  an  unappe- 
tizing chill  upon  it  The  cook  is  a 
martyr  at  the  stake,  or  rather  I 
should  say  the  spit.  I  would  there- 
fore advise  all  Christmas  guests  to 


Hamper,  containing  goose,  hare, 
jar  of  mincemeat,  half  a  dozen  bot- 
tles of  elder  wine,  &c.,  from  Uncle 
Foozle.  Don't  cost  me  a  farthing; 
so  I  must  open  my  heart  and  give 
the  porter  a  shilling.  Porter  trips 
off  the  step  very  much  *  up  *  in  ms 
spirits,  and  hies  him  home  to  Ter- 
minus Cottages,  diffusing  an  odonr 
of  corduroy  in  the  bracing  Christmas 
air,  to  dine  off  tops  of  the  ribs  and 
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greens,  washed  down  with  four- 
penny.  How  I  envy  him  his  appe- 
tite!   Give  me  that  appetite  and 


that  pow^r  of  digesting  'gristle,  and 
I  will  be  content,  for  this  day  at  least, 
to  wear  corduroy  and  carry  hami)ers. 

Oh  yes,  Mr.  Postman,  I  have  been 
well  aware  why  you  have  been  so 
civil  of  late — why  you  have  always 
touched  your  cap  when  you  met 
me,  and  why  you  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  about  my  newspapers. 
Well,  there  is  half  a  crown  for  you. 
I  love  you,  for  you  bring  me  invita- 
tions to  dinner,  and  orders  for  the 
play,  and  cheques  from  the  Editor 
of '  London  Society,'  and  have  never 
yet  appropriated  one  of  them.  I  do 
not  know  sweeter  music  than  your 
rat-tat  when  you  bring  me  a  cheque, 
so  you  are  welcome  to  your  small 
X)ercentage;  and  I  am  glad  there  is 
only  one  delivery  to-day,  that  you 
may  have  the  afternoon  to  your  beef 
and  pudding  in  the  bosom  of  your 
fiimily. 

Tom,  and  Jack,  and  Harry,  at  Dr. 
Birch's  academy,  have  been  looking 
forward  to  Christmas  as  a  time  of 
holiday.  Here  is  one  who :  has  been 
looking  forward  to  Christmas,  q^uite 
as  anxiously,  as  a  time  of  work — the 
Clown.  For  many  weeks  past  he 
has  been  counting  the  days  to  the 
golden  houi:  when  he  would  bound 
upon  the  stage  in  his  spotted  shirt 
and  puff  breeches,  and  salute  the 


audience  with  '  Hero  we  are !'  See, 
he  has  bloomed  into  magnificence 
on  the  strength  of  it,  and  in  his 
braided  hat  and  lappeted  coat,  with 
velvet  cufEs  and  collar,  brings  back 
a  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Certainly  the  Duke  never 
sported  so  great  a  length  of  wateh- 
chain,  or  such  large  diamonds, 
though  as  to  '  carats '  and  '  water ' 
they  may  have  been  superior.  You 
would  think  that  so  &ie  a  gentle- 
man would  disdain  to  wear  those 
calico  puff  pantaloons—'  trucks '  he 
calls  them — which  he  is  inspecting 
with  so  much  interest.  But  no — 
those  '  trucks '  weigh  heavy  on  his 
mind  just  now,  and  Mr.  May,  of 
Bow  Street,  will  have  a  sad  time  of 
it  until  they  are  made  all  right,  and 
exhibit  sufficient  bagginess  behind. 
And  here  come  his  companions. 
Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  and  Colum- 
bine. Ah!  what  a  glorious  time 
Christmas  is  to  them !  The  crowd 
at  the  gallery  door  on  Boxing  Night 
will  not  be  more  impatient  for  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  than  they ;  for 
with  the  rising  of  that  curtain  will 
begin  a  period  of  constant  employ- 
ment and  regular  pay,  things  to 
which  these  honest  artistes  have 
been  strangers,  may  be,  for  many 
months.  Christmas  Day  has  its 
pleasures  to  these  four  worthies, 
but  they  are  the  pleasures  of  ex- 
pectancy. There  is  not  much  time 
for  cooMng  or  thought  of  eating  in 
the  homes  of  Clown,  Pantaloon, 
Harlequin,  and  Columbine  on  Christ- 
mas Day — even  if  there  were  any- 
thing to  cook.  They  are  all  too  much 
occupied  in  fitting  on  their  dresses 
and  trying  their  joints.  They  will 
be  fed  when  they  stand  in  a  pyra- 
mid under  the  red  fire;  and  the 
'  bravos '  and  the  clapping  of  hands 
will  be  more  satisfying  to  them  than 
any  roast  beef,  and  sweeter  than  any 
plum-pudding. 

To  the  eyes  that  look  out  from  an 
honest  and  cheerful  heart  these 
Christmas  Characters  will  always 
come  as  a  vision  of  pleasure  and 
delight.  He  to  whom  they  come  as 
aught  else  stands  in  need  of  our 
prayers. 

A«  H« 
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CHBISTMAS   WITH   SIB   LANCELOT; 

OR, 

GEORGE  TRESHAM*S  THREE  CHRISTMAS  DAYS. 
(Illustrated  by  Gsobqe  H.  Thomas.) 


TTTE  never  could  make  ont  why, 
T  V  but  so  it  was. — He  was  never 
demonstrative.  George  Tresbam  was 
rather  a  quiet,  reserved  kind  of  man, 
who  smiled  rarely  and  never  laughed, 
but  who  talked  on  ordinary  topics 
and  discuffied  books,  and  theatres, 
and  people  with  a  keen  shrewdness 
and  a  touch  of  cynicism  certamly, 
but  stm  openly  and  unreservedly. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
when  we  were  both  at  Oxford,  but 
we  did  not  get  on  very  closely  Ihera 
Tresham  was  a  reading  man  (he 
took  a  double  first),  and  he  did  not 
like  my  set;  said  they  were  ribald 
and  &8t,  reproached  them  as  ne'er- 
do-weels,  and  warned  me  against 
a  oontrnuanoe  of  their  sociefy.  I 
paid  little  heed  to  him ;  but  he  was 
right,  as  it  proved.  I  spent  all  my 
capital,  and  when  it  came  to  the  last, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  strike  my 
colours,  my  friend  the  Viscount,  who 
was  to  get  me  a  living  so  soon  as  I 
was  ordained,  and  all  the  rest  who 
had  drunk  my  wine  and  borrowed 
my  money  and  lived  at  my  eroense, 
deserted  me  en  masse,  and  1  was 
compelled  to  quit  college  without 
taking  my  degree,  and  to  start  to 
Australia  with  500Z.  given  me  by  my 
godfather  to  commence  sheep-farm- 
ing. No  matter  to  record  here  the 
weary  time  of  desperate  dreary  work, 
the  loneliness,  the  anxie^,  the 
actual  danger  of  starvation,  the  long 
rides,  the  conflicts  with  the  natives 
and  the  bushrangers;  the  awful  home- 
sickness coming  upon  one  in  one's 
solitude:  suf&ce  it  to  say  that  I 
struggled  through  ^n  years  of  it, 
that  Providence  aided  me  through- 
out, and  that  I  returned  with  a  for- 
tune gained  by  my  own  labour, 
larger,  fiEur  larger,  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  to  have  made  in  England. 
No  need  to  tell  here  of  my  fiaJImg  in 
love  with  old  Sir  Charles  Maitland's 
daughter,  Bella  Maitland,  a  country 
toast  and  a  flirt  of  flirts,  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  to  Earl  Flood- 


e6C6nt,tiie  loErd-lieutenani^  and  who 
gave  up  all  her  flirtations,  and  tiiek- 
eiies,  and  intentions  of  high  estate, 
to  become  my  wife  and  sh^  mjldL 
Not  that  it  w»s  a  bad  lot;  Esoott 
Towens  is  reckoned  asgood  a  faoaseas 
there  is  in  Sussex,  and  when  I  mar- 
ried, 1  took  a  snug  little  hoa«B  m 
Ourzon  Steeet,  whioh  we  inlmi«ifj 
during  tlte  London  season. 

It  was  in  <nir  ftrst  year  in  Gonson 
Street  ttat  I  met  Treeiiam  ^g^in. 
I  was  at  Tattersall's  one  ade  day 
looking  «fker  a  brougham-hoiBe  for 
Bella,  for  my  old  bush-fanning 
knowledge  held  to  me,  and  I  would 
sooner  have  bought  a  horse  on  my 
own  judgment  than  on  that  of  any 
London  dealer;  and  while  going 
through  the  stalls,  catalogue  in  hand, 
I  came  upon  a  tali,  grave,  gentle- 
manly man,  who  was  examining 
a  stiff-built,  wetght-cairying  00b, 
and  who  rused  his  eyes  fix>m  tiie 
horse,  and  looked  me  full  in  the 
fiice  with  an  air  of  blank  astonish- 
ment, a  little  reheved  by  pleasure. 

'You  are  Frank  Maldon?'  be 
asked. 

I  answered  to  my  name,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  Tecollection,  <»Ded 
out, '  And  you,  George  Tresham !' 

Tresham  it  was.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  settled  in  London,  in  the 
Temple,  that  he  had  no  pio&aBioD, 
his  private  fortune  and  his  college 
fellowi^p  bringing  him  tQgefiier 
ample  income  for  his  wants,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  again. 
He  had  heard  of  me  firom  mutual 
friends  as  being  married  and  settied, 
and  found  that  the  early  wil^ian, 
of  which  he  had  been  perhaps  too 
troublesome  a  monitor,  had  sobered 
down  into  healthy  quiet  and  domes- 
tic happiness.  I  was  unfeiniedly 
f  lad  to  see  him  again,  and  I  toU 
im  that  he  must  come  and  see  his 
quondam  fast  young  Mend  in  his 
quality  of  Benedict 

He  promised,  and  he  came.  As  I 
imagined,  he  and  Bella  struck  np  a 
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tremendons  friendsbip,  and  as  he 
and  I  seemed  to  renew  all  oar  old 
likingB  as  though  we  had  never  been 
separated,  there  were  but  very  few 
days  which  did  not  find  Gecnrge 
Tresham  dining  or  calling  in  Corzon 
Street.  I  fonnd  that  dnring  his 
sojoom  in  Londcm  he  had  taken  to 
literature,  and  that  certain  brilliant, 
scholarly,  though  always  caustic 
articles,  published  in  a  leading  Be- 
view,  had  brought  him  into  com- 
munication with  some  of  our  1^- 
ing  literary  men,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  a  d^erence  and  distinc- 
tion which  his  own  natural  high 
bearing  and  ind^)endence  of  spirit 
did  not  decrease;  and  occasionally 
at  his  chambers  I  would  meet  some 
of  the  best-known  professoro  of  lite- 
rature and  art. 

But  with  all  Una,  Tresham  was 
anytiiing  but  a  happy  man.  There 
was  a  gloomy  reserve  about  him 
always  superincumbent,  blown  away 
sometimes  by  the  bursts  of  jovial 
gaiety  with  which  he  suzronnded 
himself;  at  others,  dissolved  in  the 
quiet  pleasantness  of  oheerftd  society 
such  as  he  met  at  our  house.  But 
even  iSb.&D.,  when  the  party  was  most 
select  and  most  homelike,  I  have 
seen  him  look  round  the  meny 
circle  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
silently  shudder  as  though  some 
old  recollection  lay  heavy  at  his 

And  not  I  alone.  Women  always 
notice  this  kind  of  thing  mare 
than  men,  and  think  much  more  of 
them.  Bella,  who  had  become  quite 
attached  to  Tresham,  constantly 
spoke  to  me  about  his  melancholy, 
and  his  absent  fits,  and  his  preoccu- 
pied manners,  and  his  general  short- 
comings in  society,  all  of  which  she 
had  arranged  in  a  long  and  doleful 
catalogue. 

'Isn't  it  a  jHty,  Frank?  she 
would  say, '  when  he's  so  nice  and 
BO  clever,  and  puts  everything  in 
such  a  nice  light  I'm  sure  your 
fine  friend  Mr.  Oawker,  whom  you 
brought  from  the  club  on  Wednes- 
day, and  whose  witty  sayings  you're 
always  quoting,  had  to  "  shut  up," 
as  you  call  it,  very  quickly  when 
Mr.  Tresham  answered  his  silly 
witticism  about  women's  talk.  Oh, 
what  can  make  him  so  melancholy? 


I'm  sure  he  must  have  had  a  love 
affiur.' 

'That's  just  the. way  with  you 
women,'  I  replied ; '  you're  so  utterly 
vain,  and  egotistical,  and  self-satis- 
fied, that  you  think  no  man  can  be 
unhappy  without  your  <anielty  is  the 
causa  I  deny  that  Tresham  is  un- 
happy; he's  a  little  dull  sometimes, 
certainly,  but  that  probably  arises 
from  dyspepsia  or  something  of  that 
sort.' 

Bella  declared  that  this  solution 
of  the  question  was  'horribly  low' 
and  unromantic,  and  that  it  was 
plam  to  her  that  Mr.  Tresham  had 
'  something  on  his  mind.' 

This  colloquy,  vaiying  a  little  in 
detail,  but  always  maintaining  the 
same  leading  points,  ending  with  the 
same  result,  nad  been  maintiainfld 
many  times  between  my  wife  and 
myself  both  in  Curzon  Street  and  at 
Escott  Towers  whither  we  retreated 
after  the  season,  and  where  Tresham 
came  down  among  our  other  visitors 
for  the  shooting.  A  capital  compa- 
nion ha  was  in  a  counlry-house,  al- 
ways suggestive  of  something  to  do ; 
a  good  shot  without  being  perpetu- 
ally boring  to  be  in  the  stubble ;  a 
good  rider  without  those  allusions  to 
the  stable  so  perpetually  studding  the 
talk  of  horsey  men ;  a  good  hand  at 
a  pio-nic  without  the  constant  flow 
of  vapidity  of  the  agreeable  rattle; 
and  a  pleasant  guicfe  over  an  old 
castle  or  a  ruined  abbey  without 
the  dreary  information  of  the  archsB- 
ological  bore  or  the  spurious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  amateur  poet.  Wiih 
all  the  visitors  at  the  Towers  he  be- 
came a  special  favourite,  while  the 
grooms  and  gamekeepers  actually 
idolized  him,  such  an  adept  was  he 
in  those  acts  most  particularly  com- 
ing home  to  them,  and  so  liberal  to 
their  position. 

Time  passed,  and,  to  our  delig^, 
Tresham  outstayed  all  our  other  visi- 
tors. He  had  some  literary  work 
on  hand  which  absorbed  most  of  his 
mornings,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  always  ready  to  ride,  or  drive, 
or  accommodate  himself  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  majority.  But 
our  number  declined  one  by  one, 
and  when  the  day  for  the  last  fiunily- 
flitting  was  named,  Tresham  came 
into  my  study  one  morning  as  I  sat 
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looking  through  my  newly-arriyed 
letters,  and  announced  his  piozi- 
mate  departure. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  George/  I  said, 
promptly  f '  here  you  are,  old  fellow, 
and  here  you'll  stay.  It's  now  the 
beginning   of    November;    you've 

Slenty  of  work  to  do.  You  say  you 
ke  your  quarters,  and  in  them  you'll 
remain  till  after  Christmas.  We  are 
to  have  a  grand  gathering  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  I  look  to  you  to  help  in 
keeping  up  the  festivity  of  the'season.' 

He  shuddered  as  I  spoke,  and 
said, '  No,  old  Mend,  no,  thanks ;  at 
that  time  I  must  be  in  town.' 

'  What  r  I  replied, '  to  spend  your 
Christmas  in  your  dull  chambers  by 
yourself,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
or  to  exchange  sympathies  with, 
while  we  shall  have  a  mezry  house- 
ful? Why,  George,  if  you  do  this, 
I  shall  almost  look  upon  it  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  and  I  kaow  Bella  will 
be  horribly  disappointed.' 

'God  bless  you  and  her  tool' 
Tresham  exclaimed,  fervently ;  '  the 
kindness  shown  to  me  by  both  of 
you  since  your  return  has  shed  a 
new  lustre  on  my  life,  and  since  I 
have  had  you  to  come  to,  I  have 
been  a  different  man.  But  you 
must  have  noticed  that  I  have  not 
what  people  call  "good  spirits,"  and 
that  occasionally  I  am  dull  and  I 
fear  morose.' 

*  Dull,  George,  perhaps,  but  never 
morose,'  I  replied;  'a  little  dull 
now  and  then ;  indeed,  Bella ' 

'  Ah  I  she  noticed  it,  I  know,'  said 
Tresham,  interrupting;  'I  have 
often  seen  her  loo^g  wonderingly 
at  my  gloomy  expression  and  my 
knit  brows,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
then  and  there  to  shake  it  off,  but 
it  vnll  cling  to  me.' 

*  What  is  it,  may  I  ask,  George  ?' 

*  To  explain,  would  involve  a 
long  story,  !ESrank,  and  not  a 
mrticularly  pleasant  one  for  me. 
However,  you're  entitled  to  my  con- 
fidence, and  I've  half  a  dozen  times 
been  upon  the  point  of  telling  you, 
as  I  think  perhaps  I  should  be  a 
little  better  for  the  cfympathy  which 
I  know  you'd  give  me.  So,  to  begin 
with — U*8  a  woman  1' 

'  Bella  thought  sol'  I  exclaimed. 

'and ' 

'  I  knew  she  had  guessed  so  much 


of  my  mystery;  but  she  can  have 
little  idea  how  blank  and  dieary  my 
life  is.  Well,  you've  finished  your 
letters,  and  have  an  hour  to  spare 
before  we  go  out  riding,  so  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  my  story  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

'  It  must  have  been  almost  before 
you  left  Oxford  in  that  abrupt  man- 
ner—at least,  it  is  nearly  fourteen 
years  ago— tiiat  I  went  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  old  god&ther. 
Sir  Lancelot  Bellew,  who  lived  in  a 
glorious  old  hall  in  the  middle  of 
Yorkshire,  and  kept  up  his  estate 
in  such  style  as  remains  with  few 
baronets  now-a-days.  I  arrived  on 
Christmas  Eve,  just  in  time  for  din- 
ner; and  as  I  was  dressing,  the 
cheery  old  host  lajpped  at  my  door, 
and  called  out  in  jolly  tones,  "  Just 
in  time,  Frank,  my  deax  boy !  brought 
a  good  appetite,  I  hope!  put  on 
your  lightest  boots,  and  your  light- 
est heart,  for  we  have  the  great  hall 
cleared  for  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  at 
nine,  and  there'll  be  such  a  mistletoe 
bush  somewhere  at  hand  1"  When  I 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  I  foTxnd 
the  house  was  fall  of  yisitors,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and 
simple,  all  gathered  togemer  round 
Sir  Lancelot  at  Chnstmas-time,  to 
the  old  man's  intense  joy.  The 
dinner  was  capital;  but  I  noticed 
that  throughout  it  the  host  was 
somewhat  fidgety  and  expectant, 
and  the  cloth  was  no  sooner  off  the 
table,  than  he  called  the  butler,  and 
ordo^  him  to  "send  Miss  Maud 
here  at  once."  After  a  lapse  of 
three  minutes,  there  bounded  into 
the  room  a  little  girl  of  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  the  loveliest  I 
ever  saw.  She  had  bright  blue 
trusting  eyes,  long  £Eur  hair,  floating 
in  curls  over  her  rounded  shoulders, 
and  the  prettiest  hands  and  feet 
possibla  This  ^was  Maud  Bellew, 
Sir  Lancelot's  granddaughter,  and 
the  idol  of  the  old  nmn's  heart 
Her  mother  had  run  away  from 
home  with  a  penniless  curate,  and 
had  died,  unforgiven  by  her  father, 
at  the  Cape.  Her  husband  soon 
followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  little 
Maud  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
Dutch  boers  on  the  iiEurm  which  the 
poor  clergyman  had  taken.  But  old 
Sir  Lancelot,  who  long  had  chewed 
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the  bitter  cud  of  his  pride  in  silence 
and  heartburning  love,  gave  way. 
He  Bent  for  the  child  to  England, 
had  her  at  his  home,  and  adopted 
her  as  his  own,  layishing  on  her  all 
that  great  wealth  of  affection  which 
had  remained  stored  up  since  his 
daughter's  flight  She  was  the 
sunshine  of  the  place,  and  the  old 
man  seemed  neyer  thoroughly  happy 
when  she  was  out  of  his  sight.  The 
title  and  the  estates  would  go  to  his 
nephew,  an  archaeological  gentleman, 
for  whom  genial  old  Sir  Lancelot 
had  a  great  contempt;  but  a  pri- 
vate purse  was  being  made  up  for 
Maud,  and  added  to  wheneyer  there 
was  opportunity, 

'It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  this 
lovely  child  sitting  on  the  old  man's 
knee,  and  twining  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  like  some  thin  sprig  of 
eglantine  encircling  a  sturdy  old 
oak,  and  it  was  a  prettier  still  to  see 
them  together  afterwards  in  the 
great  hall;  for  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  the  manner  in  which 
Christmas  was  kept  at  Bellew  Hall. 
Across  the  dogs  of  the  enormous 
deep  embrasures  of  fireplaces,  lay 
huge  Yule  logs,  emitting  genial 
warmtb  and  grateful  smell,  and 
sputtering  and  cracking  as  though 
they  too  enjoyed  the  season  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  best  they 
might.  All  the  furniture  and  lum- 
ber had  been  cleared  out  to  leave  a 
large  space  for  dancing ;  a  band  of 
''  musicianers,"  as  the  country  people 
called  them  had  been  laid  on ;  tiie 
lights  shone  bravely,  and  were  re- 
flected from  the  old  polished  oak- 
wainscoting.  Here  and  there  loomed 
darkly  from  the  walls  a  trophy  of 
stags'  antlers,  hunting-whips,  otter- 
spears  and  rifles,  and  a  panoply 
of  old  armour,  long  unused  and 
rusted,  but  telliog  in  many  dents 
and  bruises,  and  dark  indelible  stains 
here  and  there,  of  hard-fought  battle- 
fields. Punctually  &t  nine  o'clock  the 
fiddlers  struck  up  the  opening  notes 
of  Sir  Boger,  and  the  dance  began 
There  was  no  escape,  all  must  foot 
it;  young  and  old;  people  who  de- 
clared their  dancing-days  were  over, 
and  young  boys  fresh  from  school, 
who  looked  upon  anything  but  a 
waltz  OS  slow — all  were  compelled  to 
dance  Sir  Boger.    Of  course  Maud 


was  her  grand  other's  partner,  and 
opened  the  ball.  To  this  day  I  can 
see  tiiat  scene— see  her  fairy  form 
flying  up  the  dance  to  meet  Su: 
LuK^ot,  her  long  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  her  bright  eyes  glow- 
ing with  pleasure,  her  tiny  feet  beair 
ing  time  to  the  music :  can  see  the 
old  gentleman  tripping  to  meet  her, 
his  grave,  old-fashioned  courtesy 
battling  with  his  overflowing  hap- 
piness, and  custom  restraining  lus 
steps  which  innate  feeling  would 
have  made  reckless.  Everybody 
looked  on  with  delight,  women  and 
men  admiring  heartily,  and  even  the 
young  gentlemen  from  school  con- 
descending to  express  their  opinion 
that  "  she  was  a  nice  little  gyurl ;" 
and  when,  at  the  last  time,  instead 
of  merely  giving  her  partner  both 
her  hands,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  grandfather's  neck  and 
nestied  up  into  his  embrace,  we 
could  restrain  ourselves  no  longer, 
and  a  murmur  of  delight  rang 
through  the  hall. 

'That  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
Maud  Bellew,  and  ten  years  elapsed 
before  I  set  eyes  upon  her  again. 
Our  meeting  was  in  the  same  house 
at  the  same  time  of  year,  but  under 
what  different  circumstaiices !  Old 
Sir  Lancelot  lay  dead,  and  I  had 
come  down  to  attend  the  funeral 
and  to  see  to  afiairs,  for  the  new 
baronet  was  away  in  Borne,  and  not 
expected  back  for  months.  I  found 
Maud  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  tall, 
but  with  a  rounded  figure,  and  re- 
taining all  her  childish  beauty  of' 
&ce.  I  was  at  the  hall  for  three- 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  wo 
were  constantly  together,  she  assisi- 
ing  me  in  going  through  the  papers 
and  winding  up  her  poor  grand- 
father's affairs,  and  doing  all  with  a 
sweetness  of  manner  which  grew 
upon  me  daily,  and  left  me  moro 
and  more  hopelessly  wounded  at 
each  evening's  close.  At  last  I  took 
courage  to  speak,  and  asked  her  to 
become  my  wife. 

'  She  started,  blushed  deeply,  and 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
said, "  Oh,  then  you  have  not  heard  ?" 

'Not  heard  what?'  I  asked  hur- 
riedly. 

' "  That  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried!" 
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*  Who — ^who  IB  the  fortimate  gen- 
tleman ?'  I  asked,  like  a  brute,  with 
my  temper  prompting  me  to  sneer. 

'"Oh,  don't  be  angry,  Mr.  Tre- 
sham !"  said  the  poor  child.  "  Yon 
do  not  know  how  I — how  I  feel  all 
your  kindness,  and  how  grateful  I 
am  to  you ;  but  it  waa  poor  grand- 
papa's dearest  wish  that  I  should 
marry  Mr.  Mark  Darrell,  who  lives 
at  the  Chaoe,  and  who  has  just  in- 
herited his  fiftther's  property.  Poor 
grandpapa  always  wanted  me  to  be 
rich,  and  said  he  could  not  save 
enough  for  me  out  of  his  income — " 
and  her  tears  flowed  freely. 

'  And  do  you  love  Mr.  Darrell, 
Maud  T  I  asked,  taking  her  hand. 

"'I— I  promised  grandpapa  I 
would,"  was  her  reply,  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

'  I  left  her,  after  she  had  pledged 
her  word  to  write  to  me  at  any 
time  when  she  might  require  my 
advice  or  assistance,  and  I  went 
back  to  town,  and  settled  down  in 
my  dreary,  black  chambers,  with  a 
weight  at  my  heart  which  has  never 
left  it  since.  I  loved  that  girl  then, 
Frank,  with  vlH  my  soul:  with  all 
my  soul  I  love  her  now  I' 

'  But  what  became  of  her,  George  ?' 
I  asked ;  *  did  she  many  this  Darrell  ?' 

'  She  did !  He  was  a  loose,  stupid 
sportsman,  and  nothing  more.  I 
heard  of  him  as  a  reckless  gambler 
on  the  turf  and  at  the  table ;  of  her 
as  a  brokenhearted  and  neglected 
wife— but  I  heard  nothing  from  her. 
Two  years  after  Sir  Lancelot's  death, 
I  was  sitting,  on  the  Christmajs  Eve, 
in  my.chambers :  I  had  been  hard  at 
work,' and  had  just  laid  down  my 
pen  and  crossed  the  room  to  my 
bookshelves,  when  I  heard  a  low 
knock  at  the  outer  wall.  I  ^opened 
the  door  at  once  and  saw  a  female 
figure  miserably  clad,  standmg  close 
outside.  She  pronounced  my  name, 
and  on  the  instant  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice  my  memory  leaped  back 
ten  years,  and  I  knew  that  Maud 
stood  before  mc.  It  was  she !  but 
when  I  led  her  into  the  room  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  changed.  Her 
glorious  colour  was  gone,  the  light 
had  fiaded  out  of  her  blue  eyes  and 
left  them  dull  and  spiritless,  her 
&ce  was  haggard,  her  hand  cold  and 
thin— her  whole  appearance  wretch- 


ed. I  brought  her  into  the  room 
and  made  her  swallow  a  htde  hot 
wine  and  water,  for  she  was  nearly 
fainting  with  hunger  and  cold ;  and 
after  a  littJe  time  she  briefly  sketohed 
her  story.  Her  husband,  after  gam- 
bling away  his  own  fbrtane  and 
the  5,000/.  which  Maud  had  in- 
herited from  her  grand&ther,  had 
come  to  London  wiHi  the  vain  hope 
of  retrieving  his  position  by  some 
grand  coup  either  on  the  iiaxi  or  at 
tiie  gambling-houseSy  had  lost  every 
shilling,  and  pawned  every  aitide  of 
his  wife's  jewellery  and  evai  doth' 
ing,  and  that  evening  had  been  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  prison.  Maud 
said  she  had  several  times  thooght 
of  applying  to  me,  but  did  not  like 
doing  so  through  shame  and  pride ; 
but  when  the  arrest  came  she  told 
her  husband  she  should  seek  me 
out,  and  had  spent  the  whole  even- 
ing in  hunting  for  my  chambers. 

*  There's  not  much  need  to  bora 
you  with  the  rest  of  the  etxaj, 
Frank.  I  took  Maud  to  her 
wretched  lodging,  and  the  next  day 
brought  her  husband  oat  of  the 
Bench,  penitent,  and  promisiBg 
good  for  the  fdtoie.  I  saw  him 
then  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  how 
utterly  unsuited  he  was  in  every 
way  to  Maud ;  but  she  declared  that 
her  duty  in  life  lay  in  remaimng 
with  him ;  and  when,  after  a  little 
time,  I  got  him  a  situaiiim  as  oorxe- 
spondent  at  San  Francisco  to  a  house 
of  business  in^uch  lam  inteieBted, 
his  wife  sailed  with  him.  I  have 
heard  from  them  twice  or  Unioe 
during  the  two  years  tiiey  have 
been  away.  Maud  is  stated  to  have 
quite  recovered  her  good  looks,  and 
his  husband  to  have  settled downinto 
steadiness— in  which  be  is  perfa^s 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  which  his  previous  ex- 
cesses  impaired.  But  I  have  never 
got  over  my  love  for  Maud ;  I  never 
loved  any  one  before  or  since,  and  I 
think  always  of  Chrislanas  as  the 
season  at  which  I  have  thrice  seen 
her,  and  I  like  to  sit  at  that  seasoa 
and  grizzle  by  myself.' 

I  shook  old  George  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  that  I  ent^:^  into  all 
his  feelings;  but  that  he  could 
scarcely  do  any  good  by  cherishing 
his  old  reminiscences,  and  that  he 
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would  be  much  better  by  our  Christ- 
mas fireside.  But  he  shook  his 
head,  and  the  hoises  being  ai^ 
nounced,  our  conversation  ended. 
Three  days  after,  on  my  letom  from 
a  ride  to  the  market-town  nearest  to 
Escott  Towers,  whither  I  had  becoi 
on  business,  the  butler  met  me  m 
the  hall  with  a  letter—'  left  by  Mr. 
Tzesham/  he  said, '  as  he  started.' 

'  Started  T  I  exclaimed ; '  what^  do 
you  mean  to  say  he's  gone  ?' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Howley;  'got  a 
telegram  at  noon,  sir;  started  by 
the  I '  30  express  to  London,  sir/ 

I  opened  George's  note.  This  was 
all  it  said— 

'DsAs  Fbane,  —  Just  received 
some  important  news.  Can't  say 
what,  even  to  you.  Shall  be  busy 
about  a  month,  when  will  let  you 
know.  No  use  your  writing  to  me 
until  you  hear.     Kindest  to  Ma- 

^"^^  'Always, 

'G.T.' 

I  knew  there  was  no  use  in 
bothering  him,  and  so  remaiaed 
quiet  Not  a  word  did  I  hear.  We 
invited  our  guests  for  Christmas 
and  filled  our  hous&  The  weather 
was  eminently  seasonable — haxd 
firostSy  black  stony  frosts,  never 
yielding  one  jot  to  the  bright  son 
which  daily  came  to  visit  th»  land- 
8cap&  There  was  some  capiial 
finip^-shooting  near  us,  and  the  lake 
in  the  grounds  gave  us  splendid 
skating:  we  had  a  very  jolly  set  of 
j)eople  with  us,  and  all  seemed  en- 
joying themselves  immensely.  Only 
I  thought  sometimes  of  George 
Tresham,  azul  wondered  what  he 
was  doing;  and  Bella  would  occa- 
sionally sigh  after  the  Mend  on 


whom  the  mystery  of  a  ^fruitless 
love  lay  so  heavily. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  the  cold 
was  intense.  We  had  had  a  long 
morning's  duck-shooting,  and  after 
lunchecm  had  been  sleighing  the 
ladies  on  the  lake  in  some  impromptu 
sledges,  devised  after  my  idea  by  the 
village  carpenter.  The  dark  came 
on  ea;rly  with  a  thick,  rimy  fog, 
and  we  adjourned  home.  I  was  in 
my  dressing-room  when  the  lodge 
bell  pealed  out  with  a  tremendous 
clang,  and  presently  I  heard  the 
noise  of  wheels  on  ibe  hard-frozen 
carriage  sweep.  I  opened  my  dress- 
ing-room door  and  listened.  I 
h^unl  footsteps  on  the  stairs— foot- 
steps of  two  people — one  heavy  one 
light,  one  impatient  one  fiGkltering, 
one  masculine  one  feminine.  A 
touch  on  my  shoulder,  a  grasp  of 
my  hand — Tresham's  voice  in  my 
ear, '  Frank,  old  boy !  we've  come  to 
spend  Christmas  with  you '—point- 
ing to  a  tall  lady  wrapped  in  fur — 
'Frank,  my  dear  ola  friend— my 
wifel'  a  warm  hand-clasp  from  the 
lady.  I  have  only  sense  enough  to 
say  'George— is  it?*— he  finishes 
the  sentence  for  me  by  saying, '  Yes, 
Frank,  this  t/;cu— Maud  Bellew  I' 

While  Bella  was  hugging  Mrs. 
Treaham,  and  showing  her  to  her 
loom,  George  told  me  briefly  that 
the  telegram  he  had  received  while 
on  his  former  visit  told  him  of 
Darrell's  death,  and  Maud's  return  to 
England.  That  he  had  seen  her,  so 
soon  as  she  arrived,  and  bit  by  bit 
had  learned  that  her  heart  had  been 
his  from  the  first,  that  they  had 
been  married  by  special  hcense,  and 
had  come  at  once  to  us,  to  keep  the 
happiest  Chrisimas  George  Tresham 
had  ever  yet  spent. 
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and  Mrs.  West  request  the 
pleasure  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Keating  and  family's  company 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  January, 
at  9  P.M.' 

Such,  headed  by  a  most  ela- 
borate   monogram,    were   the 
contents  of  a  scented  cream- 
coloured  note  which  I  extracted 
from  the  post-bag  one  morning 
in  December,  and  which  my 
wffc  mid  aloud  to  all  assembled  at  the  br^k- 
fet  table.     Our  county  is  not  famous  for 
socialri  lity ;  so  the  excitement  of  my  family  on 
Vy\  ihe  eontf^nts  of  the   note   being  generally 

^^A^.-^  \^  kDo^^l  w!ia  immense.    Opinions  were  strongly 

^^  ^  tirv!(lr.1   SIR  to  the  nature  of  the  propoa?d 

amusement ;  every  form  of  eyening  entertain- 
ment, from  a  fancy  ball  to  a  tea-party  in  which 
weak  tea  and  weaker  conversation  would  be 
dispensed  ad  libitum  to  the  guests,  being  suc- 
cessively discussed  and  successively  rejected. 
With  an  inward  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
driving  five  Irish  miles  and  back  on  a  wmter's 
night,  on  the  chance  of  receiving  a  cup  of 
weak  tea,  and  the  certainty  of  influenza,  I  pro- 
posed that  the  invitation  should  be  refused 
with  thanks.  This  counsel,  which  was  cer- 
tainly wise,  was  received  with  such  strong 
marks  of  disapprobation  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  created  such  a  cry  of 
dismay,  that  at  last,  though  not  without  strong 
misgivings,  I  consented  to  be  sacrificed,  a 
most  reluctant  victim,  at  the  shrine  of  Plea- 
sure. My  consent,  however,  was  qualified. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  I  accompany  my  children  to  a  tea-party, 
pur  et  simple.  Unless  the  object  of  the  evening  assemblage  was  thoroughly 
well  defined,  and  promised  to  repay  the  exertion  of  a  winter  nighfs  drive,  I 
would  not  rashly  promise  to  be  of  the  party. 

The  subject  of  dress  was  next  rather  prematurely  brought  on  the  tapis  by 
the  ladies  of  the  family.  My  eldest  daughter,  who  had  firmly  settled  in 
her  own  mind  (the  wish,  we  all  know,  is  &ther  to  the  thoughts  against  att 
probabilities,  that  the  affair  would  turn  out  to  be  a  fancy  ball,  insisted 
that  I  should  appear  as  a  Zulu  chief— blankets  and  a  coronet  of  feathers 
being  of  that  simple  nature  easily  to  be  procured,  even  in  a  remote  country 
place,  and  being  certain  to  produce  a  unique  and  picturesque  effect  My 
youngest  child,  Adolphus,  a  precocious  boy  of  four,  and,  I  need  hardly  say, 
his  mother's  darling,  having  conceived  tlie  idea  that  the  party  was  to  be 
composed  of  youths  of  his  own  age,  at  once  proclaimed  that  he  intended  to 
go,  very  much  to  his  elders'  disgust 

It  was  finally  determined  that  I  should  try  and  solve  the  great  pro- 
blems of  the  naturo  of  the  entertainment,  and  of  the  required  dress,  by 
riding  over  to  Abbeyvale,  my  friends  the  Wests'  residence,  and  judi- 
ciously there  angle  for  the  desired  information.  This  project  I  carried 
into  effect  that  very  afternoon.  On  my  arrival  at  the  imposing  red-brick 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which,  enthroned  on  its  double  row  of  terraces. 
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glowed  '  celestial  roey  led '  in  the 
rays  of  the  descending  sun^  I  could 
not  refrain  an  inyolnntary  shudder 
at  the  possible  prospect  of  ascending 
those  same  terraces  in  a  snow-storm, 
with  inverted  umbrella.  However, 
the  weather  was  at  present  so  mild, 
that,  after  all,  the  dreaded  cata- 
strophe might  not  occur,  although 
buds  at  Christmas  are  well  known 
to  be  the  most  delusive  of  hypo- 
crites in  their  promises.  Balancing 
thus,  in  my  own  mind,  the  weather 
probabilities,  I  rang  at  the  gloss 
door.  A  tell  individual  in  very 
gorgeous  cherry-coloured  shorts,  and 
calves  specially  &ttened  up  for  the 
Christmas  festivities,  very  soon  ad- 
mitted me  into  the  sanctorum  of 
Mrs.  West,  where  I  found  the  eldest 
(laughter  of  the  house  busily  en- 
gaged at  some  feminine  handiwork 
of  that  utter  uselessness  which  cha- 
racterizes articles  at  bazaars  and 
Christmas  trees  in  the  aggregate.  At 
once  grasping  at  the  idea,  by  a  happy 
impulse,  I  exclaimed,  blandly  smil- 
ing, '  Oh!  Miss  West,  how  very 
kind  it  is  of  you  to  think  of  giving 
a  Christmas  tree !'  Had  a  bombshell 
suddenly  exploded  at  her  feet,  my 
young  friend  could  not  have  been 
more  startled,  and  losing  her  pre- 
F«nce  of  mindf  acknowledged  the 
fact.  I  was  then  called  upon  to 
admire  some  many-coloured  paper 
flowers,  which  I  was  informed  were 
'  Parisian  roses,'  and  which  were,  in 
truth,  miracles  of  art  Mrs.  West 
here  entered,  and  on  finding  that 
I  was  possessed  of  the  secret,  pro- 
ceeded to  dilate  at  great  length  on 
the  programme  of  the  intended  fes- 
tivities on  the  6th;  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  some  handsome  as 
well  as  useful  articles  were  to  be 
included  among  the  presents.  Not 
that  I  hoped  to  become  the  happy 
owner  of  any  of  them,  when  I  heard 
that  the  articles  were  to  be  ticketed 
and  drawn  for  by  corresponding 
numbers  from  a  bag— my  luck  in 
Fuch  af^urs  generally  consisting  in 
finding  myself  the  possessor  of  a 
shrivelled  apple  or  an  elderly  orange. 
But  I  am  a  &ther,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  my  luckier  children 
providing  themselves  with  valuables 
gratis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
denda of  a  promised  champagne 


supper,  in  which  my  friend  West* s 
clever  c1^ef  would  cover  himself 
with  glory,  I  felt  convinced. 

Having  thus  successfully  accom- 
plished my  mission,  at  least  in  my 
own  estimation,  I  made  my  way 
homewards.  My  eldest  daughter 
was,  I  think,  a  little  put  out  at 
having  to  relinquish  her  favourite 
idea  of  a  &ncy  ball ;  but  any  disap- 
pointment she  may  have  felt  was  as 
nothing  conlpared  to  the  immense 
joy  and  triumph  of  Adolphus,  at  hear- 
ing that  he  had  been  specially  invited 
by  Mrs.  West  We  were  all  bound 
to  go;  and  need  I  say,  to  amuse 
ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  the  eventful  day  drew  near, 
we  were  kept  in  great  suspense  by 
the  barometer.  The  mercury  having 
suddenly  fallen  to  '  change,'  did 
not  seem  to  reliBh  its  position  there, 
but  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  was 
guilty  of  eccentricities  innumerable. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  our  un- 
certainties were  put  an  end  to  by 
awakening  to  fmd  the  country  co- 
vered with  a  white  tablecloth  of 
snow,  and  more  softly,  but  most 
determinately,  falling. 

But  it  is  well  to  take  a  cheery 
view  of  matters ;  at  least  so  seemed 
to  think  the  younger  members  of 
my  family,  who  assured  me  at 
breakfast  that  snow  was  just  the 
one  thing  that  wa£  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  success  of  a  Christmas 
party ;  more  especially  as  fireworks, 
which,  got  up  regardless  of  expense, 
were  to  form  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  evening's  amusement,  are 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in 
snowy  weather.  '  Perhaps,'  I  re- 
marked dubiously,  '  but  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  being  snowed  up 
on  our  way  to  Abbeyvale— or  our 
drive  there  might  be  pleasingly  di- 
versified by  missing  the  road,  and 
finding  a  boghole.'  The  road  to 
Abbeyvale,  I  must  premise,  ran 
through  a  bog,  and  was  perfectly 
unprotected  by  any  fence  from  the 
deep  dykes  by  which  it  was  bor- 
dered ;  and  you  may  conceive,  my 
reader,  that  there  would  be  at  least 
excitement  in  driving  over  such  a 
road  on  a  night  when  snow  would 
render  bog,  road,  and  dykes  one 
undistinguishable  mass. 

However,  there  was  still   some 
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thirty  houis  for  the  snow  to  cease, 
and  summer  weather  to  begin,  and 
the  latter  contingency  the  young 

Q>le  seemed  to  think  higlily  pro- 
e.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
my  children  were  oblig^  to  confess 
that  summer  hod  not  come ;  in  fact, 
the  thermometer  was  nearly  at  zero, 
the  cold  intense,  and  the  wind, 
which  hod  risen,  whirled  the  snow 
into  drifts  which  to  my  mind  pre- 
sented rather  a  problem  for  wheels. 
The  proposition  of  my  second  son, 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  family, 
that  our  closed  carriage,  a  new  one 
fresh  from  London,  should  be  taken 
off  its  wheels  and  placed  on  hastily 
extemporized  runners,  I  at  once 
sternly  negatiyed ;  and  heartily  con- 
gratulated myself  on  having,  the 
•moment  the  thermometer  indicated 
frost,  ordered  post  horses  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  my  wife,  who  was 
very  severe  on  the  fact  that  our  own 
horses  were  never  available  when 
work  was  to  be  done. 

All  that  day  the  snow  fell  un- 
unweariedly,  uninterruptedly— all — 
even  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
clearing  were  shattered  to  pieces 
when  ouak  came  on,  and  found  the 
snow  ajs  busy  as  ever.  I  tried  to 
reconcile  my  children  to  their  in- 
evitable disappointment,  as  even  the 
most  zealous  of  Irish  post-horse 
keepers  would  hardly,  I  imagined, 
send  his  horses  out  on  such  a  night 
For  my  .own  port,  I  must  confess, 
that  secret  joy  welled  unbidden  in 
my  heart,  and  that  a  feeling  of 
relief  predominated  at  the  prospect 
of  the  almost  unexpected  release 
&om  the,  to  me,  very  problematical 
pleasures  attending  a  drive  through 
a  snow-drifL  At  seven  p.m.  (din- 
ner having  been  earlier  than  usual 
that  we  might  be  prepared  for  all 
eventualities)  I  ensconced  myself  in 
a  thoroughly  comfortable  arm-chair, 
heightened  my  reading-lamp,  and 
set  myself  to  enjoy  the  last  number 
of  '  London  Society,'  in  the  cheery 
company  of  a  blazing  fira 

Imagine  my  feelings,  sympathetic 
reader,  if  you  can,  at  my  visions  of 
comfort  bein^  rudely  dispelled  in 
about  five  minutes  by  my  second 
son's  rushing  in  that  dreadfully  im- 
petuous way  natural  to  schoolboys. 


into  the  room,  and  loudly  proclaim- 
ing that  tJie  '  horses  had  come,  and 
I  u^ust  at  once  go  and  dress.'  Ap- 
parently, though  thunderstruck  with 
dismay,  I  submitted  in  silence,  and 
having  dismissed  my  son  to  his 
toilet,  and  thus  got  him  out  of  thei 
way,  I  descended  to  the  lower  re- 
gions, for  a  surreptitious  colloquy 
with  the  postboy,  on  the  state  of 
the  roads.  '  By  dad  thin,  yer  honour, 
they're  jist  as  slippy  as  grace,  and 
the  ice  bates  Banagher,'  was  not 
very  consolatory,  the  more  so  as  I 
could  not  get  him  to  say  they  were 
positively  impracticable.  A  *  gos- 
soon* runner,  with  a  lantern,  was 
necessary,  it  appeared,  to  accompany 
us,  however,  and  we  were  to  trust 
unlimitedly  to  our  good  star.  Yery 
gloomy  I  went  to  dress — ^but  it  was 
an  inexorable  necessity.  I  should 
have  been  considered  a  monster  of 
unkindness  had  I  not  been  willing 
to  inmiolate  myself  for  my  family's 
sake.  Behold  us  then  packed  tightly 
in  and  on  the  carriage — under  the 
care  of  Paddy,  the  postQion,  whom 
I  fervently  hoped  was  sober ;  but  Ids 
attitudes  on  horseback  were,  to  say 
the  least,  suspicious.  Our  approach 
was  confessedly  '  a  migh^  dan- 
gerous place,'  ^indeed,  it  was  one  of 
the  steepest  hills  in  the  oountry,) 
therefore  the  assistance  of  all  ouz 
retainers  (including  the  cook,  who 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  an 
armftd  of  shoes  to  be  thrown  con- 
secutively after  us  '  for  luck,^  was 
called  into  requisition.  Anudst  a 
perfect  Babel  of  advices,  consola- 
tions, exhortations,  shrieks,  cursings, 
and  blessings— and  the  ecstatic  de- 
light of  the  children,  we  finaUy 
reached  the  gate  in  safety;  plunged 
triumphantly  through  a  snow-drift 
there,  and  found  ourselves  oa  the 
publie  rood.  The  ever  vigilant  eyes 
of  my  children  at  once  disoov^ed 
the  &ct  that  vehicles  (jthey  said 
carriages  —  I  supposed  caiis)  bad 
recentiy  parsed  and  trodden  a  path 
for  us.  This,  could  it  be  considered 
as  certain  ti^t  the  vehicles  were 
carriages,  would  have  dispelled  one 
of  the  objects  of  my  deep  solicitude, 
namely,  that  on  our  arrival  we  should 
find  ourselves  the  only  guests  at  the 
Wests'  hospitable  mansion.  Slow, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add* 
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soie,  became  meanwhile  our  motto. 
Progreeeion  at  a  pace  quicker  than 
a  walk  was  mostly  impxacticable ; 
but  somehow  or  other  we  mamiged 
to  surmount  all  diffieulties,  and  in 
spite  of  various  stoppages,  finally 
got  to  Abbeyvale  in  safely.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on 
our  arrival  there,  that  an  elaborate 
covered  way  extended  £Fom  the 
bouse  to  the  gravel  sweep,  and  very 
pretty  was  the  vista  that  burst  on 
our  eyes  as  our  carriage  drew  up. 
Greenhouse  plants  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  every  variety,  decorated 
by  different  coloured  lamps,  formed 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  crimson 
carpeted  footway;  while  from  the 
arched  roof,  flags  of  many  colours 
depended,  decorated  with  Christmas 
devices.  Within,  the  enormous 
Yule  logs  blazing  in  both  the  fire- 
places of  the  entrance-hall  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  cold  out  of 
doors.  Here  we  were  greeted  by 
our  jovial  host,  who  had  stationed 
himself  there  to  receive  the  arriving 
guests,  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Having  unswathed  ourselves  in 
an  adjoining  room,  decorated  with 
holly  and  ivy,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  morning  room,  where  Mrs.  West, 
in  all  her  brayery,  stood,  surrounded 
by  all  her  guests.  I  fialt,  as  I  stood 
there,  contemplating  the  many 
county  families  collected  before  me, 
that  from  henceforth  my  children 
could  and  would  sing  a  neyar-ending 
song  of  triumph  over  the  non-ful- 
filment of  my  propheeies  of  deserted 
rooma  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
greetings  oyer,  we  were  all  ex- 
pectation for  the  grand  climax.  It 
came  at  last,  when,  finally— the 
intervening  time  bemg  got  through 
by  the  aid  of  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  tibe 
meteorological  observaticmB  so  pre- 
cious for  conversational  purposes, 
and  the  discussion  of  ooxmty  afiairB— 
the  folding-doors  between  the  room 
in  which  we  were  assem'bled  and  the 
drawing-room  were  thrown  back, 
and  the  Christmas  tree  in  all  its 
glory  burst  upon  us,  and  became  at 
once  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  It 
was  a  stately  silver  fir,  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  feet  high;  innumerable 
tapers  of  various  cok>urs  illuminated 
the  feathery  branches,  dependent 
from  wfaich^hung  the  chief  objects  oi 


attraction  in  the  children's  eyes — 
namely,  presents  in  endless  variety. 

And  here,  x)erhaps,  we  may  digress 
a  little  for  the  benefit  of  those  future 
giyers  of  Christmas-tree  parties,  who 
imagine  that  the  mere  sight  of  a 
decorated  fir-tree  ought  to  furnish 
quite  suficient  gratification  to  the 
elders  of  the  party,  and  that  &thers 
and  mothers  of  families  are  quite 
beyond  the  pale  of  receiving  gifts. 
Could  those  benighted  persons  have 
but  seen  the  intense  gratification 
that  suffused  itself  over  the  faces  of 
the  parents  present—not  called  forl^ 
by  me  vision  of  the  tree  in  its  large 
decorated  tub,  and  the  dolls  and 
playthings  floatingfrom  the  branches, 
but  at  the  sight  of  handsome  pre- 
sents of  which  they  were  to  be  the 
recipients,  they  would  soon  disooyer 
their  error.  Apples  and  oranges 
may  be  yery  nioe  things  in  their 
own  way,  but  the  digestiye  powers 
of  their  eaters  require  to  be  in  their 
sec(xid  or  third  lustre,  when  any 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  dis- 
cussing them.  In  this  case  things 
were  so  arranged  that  all  received  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  evening; 
and  this  judicious  plan  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
all  future  Christmas-tree  givers. 

After  some  time  had  been  spent 
in  admiring  the  tree  and  its  rich 
harvest  of  presents,  our  host  com- 
menced busmess  by  handing  about  a 
bag  full  of  tickets,  each  of  which 
b(»e  a  number  corresponding  with 
that  on  some  present  on  the  tree. 
And  now  oonmienced  the  exciting 
part  of  the  evening's  amusements. 
Lost  in  eoi\jectuie  as  to  what  it 
would  &11  to  my  &te  to  reoeiye,  I 
cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 
tree.  Could  I  be  doomed-~terrible 
thought!— to  become  the  unhapj^ 
poasessor  of  one  of  those  scarcely 
decently-clothed  gutta-percha  babies, 
which  it  almost  made  me  blush 
to  see  ev^  a  glimpse  of,  instead  of  a 
handsome  inkstand  on  which  I  had 
set  my  heart  ?  I  am  not  lucky,  and 
consequently  was  pretty  sure  to  draw 
an  xmfortunate  number.  A  happy 
inspiration  seized  me — I  cnused 
round  the  tree  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, to  find  out  the  number  on 
my  cherished  inkstand.  It  was  66, 
and  66,  sure  enough,  I  disooyered  in 
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the  poBsesflion  of  a  little  child  near 
me^  in  the  ooBtume  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  of  the  present 
day  as  o(Hisistmg  of  'bare  legs, 
bustle,  and  cocked-tailed  petticoats.' 
By  judicious  bribery,  I  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  exchange  tickets, 
and  then,  at  peace  in  my  own  mind, 
I  calmly  awaited  my  turn  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  which  occu- 
pied some  time,  as  each  recipient 
who  considered  himself  unfortunate 
in  the  article  received  had  many 
plausible  excuses  for  endeavouring 
to  effect  an  exchange;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  one  little  child,  who 
becsune  the  owner  of  an  envied  toy, 
was  at  once  assaulted  by  an  unruly 
cherub,  and  the  coveted  prize  was 
obtained  after  a  sharp  passage-at- 
arms,  in  the  course  of  which  shattered 
relics  were  left  on  the  battle-field. 

At  last  66  was  called,  and  I 
stepped  forward;  not,  however,  to 
receive  my  cherished  inkstand,  with 
its  endless  conveniences  for  a  study- 
table,  but  a  hideous  china  monster, 
who  nodded  his  head  mockingly  at 
me,  as  he  was  placed  in  my  ex- 
tended hand.  The  shock  was  ter- 
rible, and  I  at  once  objected  to  the 
leering  member  of  the  'celestial' 
empire.  Alas!  in  vain.  The  num- 
ber on  the  inkstand  was  99,  and  in 
my  hurried  progress  round  the  tree 
I  had  not  perceived  that  I  only  saw 
it  in  its  inverted  shape  of  66.  This 
was  a  terrible  consummation  to  my 
fondly -cherished,  and,  as  I  had 
thought,  also,  well-grounded  hopes ; 
but  there  was  no  resource,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce;  and  I  had  the 
pang  of  seeing  the  inkstand  and  its 
belongings  inexorably  handed  over 
to  a  stem  matron,  who  was  quite, 
too  evidently,  a  utilitarian  to  be 
cajoled  by  any  amount  of  'soft 
sawder '  to  exchange  it  for  a  useless 
mandarin.  My  children  had  been 
more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
objects  of  their  desires;  Adolphus, 
in  particular,  revelled  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  long-wished-for,  ter- 
ribly noisy  drum,  which  I,  how- 
ever, privately,  in  my  own  mmd, 
doomed  to  destruction  on  the  first  &- 
vourable  opportunity.  Much  amuse- 
ment was  afforded  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  some  of  the  presents  to 
their  recipients:  thus  the  bishop  of 


the  diocese,  who  was  present,  and 
whose  youthful  deeds  of  prowess  on 
the  moor  and  by  the  river-side,  still 
furnish  a  fruitful  topic  for  reminis- 
cences and  anecdote  by  the  peasant's 
fireside,  received  a  miniature  fowling- 
piece;  and  Count  G ,a  German 

visitor  to  our  county,  whose  long 
dishevelled  locks  hung  wildly  over 
his  shoulders,  received  a  'pocket- 
comb  aad  scissors,'  all  in  one.  My 
well-turned  congratulations  to  my 
foreign  friend  on  the  possession  of 
such  usefid  toilet  articles  were  still 
on  my  lips  when  we  were  summoned 
to  witaess  the  acting  of  some  charades 
in  an  adjoining  room,  which  was 
turned  into  an  extemporized  theatre 
for  the  occasion.  Three  words  were 
acted  with  &r  above  average  ama- 
teur skill,  but,  as  usual,  were  not  ail 
guessed  by  the  audience ;  after  which 
the  sounds  of  a  gong  proclaimed  the 
&ct  that  supper  was  the  next  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  The  difficolt 
operation  of  marshalling  so  huge  a 
company  being  at  length  concluded* 
we  all  progressed  through  the  inter- 
vening apartments  to  the  dining- 
room.  Tnere,  on  the  tables  where 
the  supper  was  laid  out,  the  delicate 
frosted  silver  foliage  of  the  centre- 
pieces and  epergnes  vied  with  richly- 
tinted,  natural  leaves  of  the  exotics 
from  the  stoves  and  greenhonses. 
The  eye  of  the  epicure  could  also 
dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  various 
ehe/s^oeuvre  of  culinary  art  pro- 
duced by  my  friend  West's  clever 
chef,  which  I  was  happy  to  perceive 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who» 
after  hovering  around  the  tables^ 
glass  in  eye,  for  some  time,  beaming 
with  delight,  finally  settled  himself 
for  good  opposite  a  pdt^  de  fois  gras, 
which  promised  to  repay  his  cautions 
foresight  For  my  own  part,  I 
found  myself  seated  between  two 
ladies,  who  took  vastly  different 
views  of  the  whole  evening's  pro- 
ceedings. While  my  friend  on  the 
left  saw  everythmg  through  rose- 
coloured  glasses,  uid  was  delighted 
alike  with  the  journey  through  the 
snow — *a  most  picturesque  drive, 
which  reminded  her  of  happy  days 
in  Bussia,'  and  the  handsome  ring 
she  had  received  from  the  tree — my 
neighbour  on  the  right  objected^  oa 
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principle,  to  night  drives  in  winter — 
and  thoroughly  reprobated  the  '  use- 
less extravagance'  displayed  in  the 
Christmas-tree  presents ;  and,  sorest 
point  of  all,  dwelt  with  withering 
sarcasm  on  Mrs.  West's  utter  inca- 
pability for  learning  the  proper  pre- 
cedency of  her  guests. 

The  supper  was  progressing 
towards  its  termination,  when  I  was 
informed  by  a  friend  that  it  had  been 
determined  that  a  speech  of  thanks 


should  be  made  to  our  host  for  his 
handsome  entertainment,  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  and  that  the  onerous 
office  had  been  unanimously  given  to 
me.  Not  being  the  least  ambitious 
either  of  oratorical  failures  or  suc- 
cesses, I  begged  to  refuse  the  prof- 
fered honour,  but  finally  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  my  firiend.  The 
auspicious  moment  for  expressing 
the  infants'  gratitude  for  benefits 
received  appeared  to  have  arrived. 


when  a  cessation  of  the  clatter  of 
knives  and  plates,  accomi)anied  by  a 
lull  in  conversation,  announced  that 
the  pangs  of  nature  had  been  for  the 
present  satisfied,  and  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  but  only  to, find  myself  con- 
fronted by  my  stout,  elderly  friend  in 
front  of  the  remains  of  the  pcUedefoiB 
ffras,  who  had  apparently  found  the 
supper  such  a  success  in  a  culinary 
point  of  view  that  he  wished  to 
place  on  record  his  gratitude  to  the 


donor.  I  at  once  gave  way  In  favoi  r 
of  my  friend  opposite,  who,  after 
touching  rather  incoherently  on 
various  topics,  at  last  allowed  his 
feelings  so  entirely  to  overwhelm 
him  uiat  he  became  quite  imintel- 
hgible,  and  subsided  into  his  seat 
again  amidst  mingled  cheers  of 
laughter  and  derision.  The  speechify- 
ing was  then  brought  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  by  a  notice  that  the  fire- 
works were  in  progress,  and  the 
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company  adjotumod  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  this,  the  last  stage  of  the 
evening's  amnsement 

For  the  next  half-hour  roekeis, 
Catherine-wheels,  dec,  &c,,  delighted 
the  bd!iolders.  At  lasib  a  magntfioent 
bonquet  of  many-colonred  lights 
brought  the  pyrotechnic  display  to 
a  close,  and  carriages  began  to  be 
thought  of.  The  difficult  task  of 
collecting  my  scattered  flock  of  chil- 
dren now  remained.  As  soon  as  I 
captured  one,  the  rest  eluded  my 
grasp,  and  I  began  thoroughly  to 
realize  the  truth  of  a  saying  fre- 
quently used  by  an  old  domestic 
servant  of  my  own — ^namely,  tioat  it 
required  the  'patience  of  Job,  the 
strength  of  Samson,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon '  combined,  to  cope  satis- 
&ctc«ily  with  children  when  their 
youthful  minds  are  bent  on  &e 
acoomplishmfloa^t  of  some  deEored 
prefect  At  length,  B8  other  paoBEitB 
on  the  sflBbe  enand  colleeted  and 
drew  off  ikar  cbB^ben,  my  task 
became  ^ttaer;  and  Adolphufi,  the 
last  of  fte  nssing  oms,  was  finally 
Tictoiioasly driven  fran  hifi  Mnhash 
behind  a  Qutaiin,  jnrt  in  time  tD  p»- 
Tent  apdioihB  pyrotwbnic  disph^ef 
bis  owiv  in  imch  be  was  assisted  l:^ 
a  kindeed  «iiclt,«Dd  to  which  ike 
curtain  unmid  probably  have 
a  victnn.  'W%oh  we 
entrance-ball,  we  found  it  fiflal  Iqr 
the  departing  guests  in  < 
of  costume  that  could  be  sup 
equal  to  all  possible  weaftar  \ 
gencies.  OoDspionous 
crowd  nay  neighbour  at  tbe  i 
table  appeased  m  a  vesj 
Bufisian  oostooie  off 
tory  she  w 
-way  to  OocBit  < 

before  ber  in  ti:i6iid!HBest'0f  psMstB. 
seemed  fully  to  realize  her  koooAm 
on  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

But  what  stops  the  outward 
stream  of  departing  guests  ?  Voices, 
too,  in  noisy  vituperation,  reach  the 
cnr :  our  host  descends  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  shortly  returns,  bot 
and  excited,  and  requests  me  to  use 
my  influence  with  my  servants,  who, 
he  informs  me,  are  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  I  hastened  to  the  door, 
and  the  first  object  that  met  my 
borrorstricken  gaze  was  the  figure 
of  our   postilion,  who    stood,  the 


lantern  in  his  band  dimly  burning 
and  all  awry,  smiling  blandly  at  me 
as  I  advanced  towards  bun.  A 
glance  satisfied  me  as  to  &ts  condition. 
His  coadjutor,  'tiie  gossoon,'  whom 
he  had  insisted  on  bringing  (con* 
siderably  to  my  dissatis&otion),  had, 
it  appeared,  marked  out,  oppoate 
the  door,  a  sacred  ring,  into  which 
no  carriage  was  to  intrude,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  personally  op- 
posing the  approach  of  all  T^des 
with  a  blackthorn  stick.  On  further 
investigation  I  fedled  to  descry  our 
carriage,  and  requested  an  explana- 
tion from  some  of  the  other  servants. 
It  appeared  that  our  precious  re- 
tainers had  met  some  convivial 
spirits  in  the  pubHo-house  of  the 
adjoining  village  to  which  th^  had 
betaken  themselves,  and  were  only 
returning  from  the  scene  of  thair 
dissipation,  when,  seeing  lights  and 
people,  they  bad  instinctively  mado 
their  way  to  the  crowd,  their  be- 
wildered &culties  causing  them 
to  imagine  liiat  a  wake,  or  some 
such  festive  scene,  was  in  progress, 
at  which  &ey  felt  ^emselves  pore- 
eminently  called  upon  to  assist 
As  I  tamed  to  re-enter  the  bouse, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
'fosBOon '  suddenly  seized  from  be- 
isind  by  some  of  me  Wests'  people, 
smd  carried  forcibly  off  the  scene, 
while  Paddy,  the  postilion,  foUowed, 
feebly  serpentining  along.  This  was 
a  iiSeasant  position  in  which  to  find 
oneself  and  I  had  to  '&iow  myself 
on  Ihe  good  natureof  our bo^t :  if  he 
could  supply  the  places  of  our  two 
inoompetent  drinkers  by  even  one 

man,  all  might  yet  be  well. 

liappily,  ^as  easily  aocom- 
onr  posters,  not  being 
,  w«w  «tili  available,  and 
we  drafted,  hoping  our  misfortunes 
had  come  to  an  end. 

Yam  expectation  I  After  passing 
the  approach-gates,  we  were  left  to 
our  own  resources  for  pioneering  a 
road  over  the  untrodden  snow.  For 
the  first  mile  we  proceeded  without 
accident,  and  I  was  sinking  into  the 
repose  that  I  felt  I  so  well  deserved, 
when,  in  descending  Btdlinagrattish- 
camahey  Hill,  before  reaching  the 
bog,  a  sudden'  lurch  forward,  a 
plunge,  a  struggle,  announced  that 
one  of  the  horses  was  down,  and  my 
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Tisions  of  dream-land  ^rere  fsuddenly 
dispersed.  My  eldest  son  had  to 
descend  from  the  box,  and  I,  from 
the  interior  of  the  carriage,  however 
tmwillingly,  to  the  rescue,  to  the 
great  de&iment  both  of  onr  tempers 
and  dresshboots^  and  with  in&iite 
trouble  to  raise  the  animal  on  his 
legs  again,  who  was  fortanately, 
as  onr  driver  remarked,  'not  a 
haporth  the  worse  of  his  tumble/ 
Placing  our  trust  in  Providence,  we 
commenced  our  journey  afresh.  The 
four  or  five  consecutive  hours'  snow 
while  we  were  at  Abbeyvale,  had,  of 
course,  effectually  removed  all  our 
former  tracks  on  the  unfrequented 
rood,  and  crossing  the  bog,  where 
not  a  bush  or  tree  was  to  be  seen  to 
mark  our  way,  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  At  last  we  came  to  a  deed 
stop,  and  the  driver  requested  to 
know  if  we  were  on  the  right  road. 
A  dreadfrd  [suspicion  came  into  my 
mind.  About  naif- way  across  the 
bog  our  road  home  diverged  at  an 
angle  from  the  main  road,  and  on 
questioning  the  1  driver,  we  found 


that  the  turn  had  too  evidently  not 
been  taken,  and  that  we  had  been, 
for  the  last  hour,  progressing  in  an 
entirely  wrong  direction.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retrace  our 
steps ;  and  it  was  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  gratitude  that  we  at  last 
found  ourselves,  at  5  a.m.,  on  our 
own  steps,  intensely  cold,  certainly, 
but  never  did  home  appear  so  at- 
tractive. We  had  been  almost  given 
up  for  lost,  and  were  just  in  time 
to  stop  a  party  that  was  about  start- 
ing to  rescue  us  from  the  perils  of 
the  bog,  in  which  we  were  supposed 
to  have  been  engulfed. 

We  found,  subsequently,  that  our 
adventures  returning  home  sank  into 
insignificance  compared  with  those 
of  some  of  the  other  guests.    Count 

G ,  in  particular,  told  me  that 

to  his  dying  day  he  should  never  for- 
get the  ditch  in  which  he  miserably 
spent  some  hours  (until  rescued  by 
some  Irish  natives)  on  the  morning 
he  returned  tome  from  the  Abbey- 
vale  Christmas  tree. 

0. 
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IN  the  Olivia  of  tiie  'Twelfth 
Night,' Shakespeare  has  presented 
us  witii  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
his  many  matchless  pictures  of  wo- 
manhood ;  and,*in  painting  the  Gkur- 
den  Scene,  Maclise  has  sought  to 
give  visible  form  to  the  loveliness  of 
which  Shi&espeare  has  expressed  the 
inner  sense  and  secret  purpose.  The 
Lady  Olivia's  was,  by  the  confession 
of  one  who  felt  herself  supplanted  by 
it,  a  face  in  which  was  '  beauty  truly 
blent,', but  now  troubled  by  many 
contending  feelings  and  emotions. 
To  paint  it  truly  was  no  easy  task. 

Maclise  had  painted  many  hand- 
some &oe6  before— he  has  painted 
many  since.  He  began  with  those 
laughing,  dark-eyed  Irish  lasses  ga- 
thered together  at  Hallow  E'en,  of 
which  you  may  any  day  see  merry, 
barefooted,  living  examples  in 
plenty  about  the  mud  cabins  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains.  He  has  con- 
tinued them  by  the  score  in  the 
prouder  dames,  whose  bright  eyes 


rain  influence  at  the  Vow  of  the 
Peacock,  Strongbow's  Marriage,  and 
many  another  scene  of  gaudy  pa- 
geantry. But  perhaps  in  none  has 
his  power  been  more  pleasantly  and 
unaffectedly  shown  than  in  the  un- 
pretending little  picture  from  which 
these  two  charming  heads  are  taken. 
It  was  painted  in  1840,  when  the 
artist,  though  yet  numbered  among 
the  young  men— ho  was  just  nine- 
and-twenty— was  in  the  full  flush  of 
success ;  a  lion  in  May  Fair,  a  newly- 
elected  B.A. 

Exquisite  is  the  tact  with  which 
Shakespeare  has  drawn  the  Olivia  of 
his  comedy.  Viola  is  one  of  the  very 
gentlest  and  purest  of  Shakespeare's 
creations.  Olivia  is  as  true  a  lady, 
but  with  more  of  impulse.  Her 
very  melancholy  is  a  little  strained 
— has  something  of  wilfulness  in  it 
— is  cherished  with  almost  demon- 
strative determination.  Out  of  love 
to  her  dead  brother  she  has  abjured 
the  sight  and  company  of  men.  Nay, 
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the  very  sun  shall  not  look  upon 
her  unveiled :— - 

*  The  element  itself,  till  aeven  years*  bett| 
Shall  Dot  behold  her  face  at  ample  Tiew.' 

Yet  is  the  resolution  given  to  the 
-winds  almost  as  soon  as  uttered. 
Though  the  Duke  can  gain  no  sign 
of  fia.vour,  his  handsome  messenger 
has  but  to  ask^  and  the  veil  is  at 
once  withdrawn.  Still  even  when 
she  is  giving  to  her  impulsiveness 
the  wildest  play,  and  where  any 
other  dramatist  would  have  failed 
utterly,  the  great  master  of  the 
human  heart  never  suffers  her  to 
loseherholdof  our  esteem.  Always 
is  she  noble,  gentle,  truehearted, 
lady-like;  never  uttering  an  imfe- 
minine  word,  or  seeming  to  breathe 
an  unholy  thought. 

One  might  have  wished  to  see 
how  a  painter  like  Maclise  would 
contrast  two  such  fair  creatures  as 
Olivia  and  Viola.  He  has  preferred 
to  place  beside  the  sensitive  Olivia 
that  lighthearted  madcap  Maria — 
simply  a  rattling,  heedless  maiden, 
but  with  a  sharp  tongue,  and  jests 
in  plenty  at  her  fingers*  ends,  and, 
moreover,  apt  to  use  them— as  the 
Clown  tells  us,  '  in  good  faith  very 
apt ;'  altogether  '  as  witty  a  piece  of 
Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria.'  She 
has  made  a  gull  of  poor  Malvolio— 
of  old  *sad  and  civil,'  now  'sick  of 
self-love,'  'turned  heathen,  a  very 
renegade ;'  has  enticed  him  into  the 
garden,  there  to  show  himself  before 
his  mistress  tricked  out  in  yellow 
stockmgs  and  cross-gartered,  kissing 
his  silly  hands,  and  smiling  'his 
fa^  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of 
the  Indies.' 

Maria,  shading  her  face  from  the 
sun,  and  scarce  hiding  her  merri- 
ment even  &om  her  mistress,  is  en- 
joying the  jest  without  stint  As 
well  she  may :  for  by  it  she  has  not 
merely  punished  one  she  has  for 
some  time  been  longing  to  mortify, 
but  won  her  a  husband  in  bluff, 
roystering  Sir  Toby,  who  vows  in 
her  absence  to  'marry  the  wench 
for  this  device,  and  ask  no  other 
dowry  with  her  but  such  another 
jest ;'  and  when  he  meets  her  after- 
wards protests  to  her,  in  his  enthu- 
aiasm,  that  he  will  follow  her  'to 
the  gates  of  Tartar— thou  most  ex- 


cellent devil  of  wit.'  There  we  may 
leave  him,  in  the  charitable  hope 
that  he  will  not  bum  his  fingers. 

But  before  leaving  Maria,  we  must 
note  how  hanpily  the  painter  has 
marked  the  ojfference  between  the 
buoyant,  cheery,  mischievous  cle- 
verness of  the  maid  and  the  refine- 
ment of  style  and  sensitive  delicacy 
of  temperament  of  the  mistress. 
You  see  at  a  glance  that  one  is  the 
perpetrator  of  the  mischief:  the 
sad,  wondering,  pilying  face  of  the 
other  tells  as  plainly  l£at  she  is  as 
innocent  of  the  deception  as  the  un- 
lucky victim  himself.  And  how 
happy  a  stroke  is  that  of  the 
pamter's  in  making  her  turn,  with 
a  half-frightened  expression,  to  place 
her  hand  mechanically  on  that  of 
her  attendant !  Even  the  little  dog 
opens  wide  his  eyes  in  mute  asto- 
nishment at  Malvolio's  fjantastic 
folly,  though  he  is  too  well  bred  a 
courtier  to  quit  his  mistress's  side, 
or  to  express  his  surprise  by  a  single 
bark  at  the  varlet's  presumption. 

Maclise's  picture  is,  in  &ct,  a  well- 
expressed  and  well-considered  com- 
mentary on  this  passage  of  the  poet, 
an  adnurable  ana  suggestive  disser- 
tation on  the  personages,  as  well  as 
a  pleasant  realization  of  the  scene. 
It  is  the  true  expression  of  his  own 
conception  of  me  poef  s  meaning, 
and  uierefore  valuable,  whether  it 
agree  with  your  conception  of  it  or 
liot,  as  the  careful  utterance  of  an 
intelligent  mind^'necessaxily  must  be. 

With  a  picture  like  this  before  us, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  say 
something  of  its  technical  qualities. 
But  it  would  hardly  be  in  place  to 
do  so  here ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  with 
the  persons  represented  that  the  real 
interest  hes. 

i-  ■    *  A  great  vhile  ago  the  world  btgan  ;* 

and  ever  since  it  began  there  have 
been  Malvolios  to  smile,  and  kiss 
the  hand,  and  go  cross-gartered  for 
heedless  woman's  sake ;  and  Marias 
to  befool  aad  laugh  at  them;  and 
Olivias  to  pity  even  when  they 
could  not  love  uiem ;  and,  doubtless, 
Violas  who  never  told  their  love, 
and  found  in  the  end  their  lewaid 
in  their  reticence.  '  And  thus  the 
whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his 
revenges.' 


v\^; 


IVoa  the  PamtiDff  bj  D,  MmIim, 


TWELFTH  KIQHT. 
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CHEISTMAS  SMILES  AND  CHRISTMAS  TEARS; 

OR, 

C^e  ^iavui  of  t^e  {^antaToon'sr  BKUf^t^ttr. 


I  AM  a  call-boy,  and  I  liave  been  a 
call-boy  ever  smce  I  was  ten.  I 
am  five-and-forty  now,  and  getting 
old  and  grizzled,  but  still  a  caJl-boy, 
and  I  dare  say  I  sball  remain  a  call- 
boy  to  the  end  of  my  days.  In  my 
line  we  never  grow  to  be  men.  IVs 
always  '  boy '  to  the  last,  if  we  were 
to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah. 
U  was  the  same  with  the  postboys. 
They  were  nearly  always  little  chaps, 
aad  in  their  caps  and  jackets  looked 
just  like  juveniles.  I  have  heard  it 
was  gui  taken  with  their  pap  that  did 
it  in  their  case — I  mean  stopped 
their  growth.  In  ours  I  think  if  s 
owing  to  the  gas.  I  should  say  I 
have  Jived  pretty  nigh  twenty  years 
of  my  life  by  gafihghi  I  go  to  the 
theatre  every  night  at  six  o'clock 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  vn. 


and  never  leave  until  twelve,  and 
most  of  the  time  I  stand  imder  the 
reflector  on  the  first  landing  of  the 
dressing-room  staircase.  It's  mo- 
notonous kind  of  work  to  stand  there 
night  after  night  for  so  many  hours, 
listening  to  tiie  pieces  that  I  know 
all  by  heart,  and  calling  up  stairs  to 
the  actors  when  they're  wanted  to 
go  on.  Ifs  dry  work,  too;  for  the 
gas  is  very  hot,  and  the  dust  comes 
up  from  the  stage  when  they  change 
the  scenes.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  life,  though,  from  that  land- 
ing ;  and  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did 
not  begin  to  keep  a  diary  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  It  would  have 
been  worth  something  to  publish  by 
this  time.  There's  not  many  that 
have  been  so  long  in  the  line  as  I 
•d 
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have.  Call-boys  mostly  become 
low  comedians  or  clowns.  You  see, 
they  stand  a  yery  good  chance  if 
they  have  any  talent  and  ambition. 
They're  always  on  the  spot  if  any- 
thing happens,  and  they  know  all  the 
parts  from  hearing  them  night  after 
night.  Perhaps  an  actor  is  taken 
ill  some  night  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  stage  is  waiting.  What's 
to  be  done?  There  is  nobody  who 
knows  the  part.  Well;  the  call- 
boy  hears  all  this,  and  if  he  has  any 
pluck  in  him  he  says,  '  I  know  the 
part — I  don't  mind  going  on  for  it ;' 
and  perhaps  at  that  moment  the 
audience  is  getting  very  impatient, 
and  the  manager  says,  '  Very  well, 
get  into  the  thmgs,  and  look  sharp,' 
and  on  he  goes,  and  perhaps  makes  a 
hit.  After  that  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he  wUl  not  be  content  to  be 
a  call-boy ;  and  perhaps  the  manager 
is  only  too  glad  of  a  chance  of  play- 
ing him  off,  cheap,  against  the  lead- 
ing man.  Lots  of  call-boys  have 
got  on  in  this  way,  but  most  of  them 
have  become  pantomimists.  Call- 
boys  are  generally  good  at  hanky- 
panky.  I  might  have  been  a  clown 
myself,  for  I  have  practised  all 
clown's  tumbling  tricks  on  my  land- 
ing during  what  I  call  my  waits. 
But  I  never  had  any  ambition, 
leastwise  no  spirit ;  and  so  it  is  that 
I  have  never  risen. 

Still  for  all  that,  there  are  persons 
of  less  importance  in  the  theatre 
than  me.  In  my  own  way  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence,  and  know 
more  of  what  is  going  on  than  any 
one.  Everybody  in  the  theatre, 
from  the  supers  and  ballot-girls  up 
to  the  manager  himself,  has  to  pass 
under  my  eye  on  their  way  up  to 
the  dressing-rooms,  and  as  they  all 
depend  upon  me  for  their  '  <alls/ 
they  are  all  civil.  *  Grood  evening, 
Kobert'  '  How  are  you  to-night, 
Bobert?'  I  get  that  from  everybody, 
even  from  the  manager  himself, 
who,  though  he  has  bullied  every- 
body else  in  the  theatre,  has  never 
bulUed  me.  That's  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  call-boy.  I  am 
a  sort  of  neutral  in  the  place.  No- 
body is  jealous  of  me ;  and  my  posi- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
gives  me  opportunities  of  doing 
many  people  &youis.    The  tip-top 


members  of  the  company  will  oome 
to  me  sometimes  and  say,  '  Bobert, 
is  he  in  his  room?'  meaning  the 
manager.  I  know  pretty  well  what 
they  want  to  see  him  about — a  re- 
engagement,  a  benefit,  a  new  part^ 
or  something  of  that  sort— and  I  say 
'  Tes,  he  is  in  his  room;  but  he  is  in 
an  awful  bad  temper  to-night'  And 
they  understand  what  that  means, 
and  don't  go  near  him.  And  then 
again  another  time  I  will  say,  '  Do 
you  want  to  see  him?'  and  they'll 
say, '  Yes ;'  and  then  I'll  say, '  You'll 
find  him  in  his  room ;  there's  nobody 
with  him,  and  he's  in  a  first-rate 
temper  to-night.'  And  they  say 
'  Thank  you,  Robert,'  and  perhaps 
drop  me  sixpence  or  a  shilling  to 
wash  the  dust  out  of  my  throat;  for 
I  always  tell  everybody  that  passes 
that  if  s  very  dry  at  that  comer. 
Ah!  m  be  bound  to  say  I  have 
saved  many  a  poor  girl  her  engage- 
ment by  shading  her  up  just  at  the 
right  tim&  I  always  Know  by  his 
£aice  what  sort  of  a  tune  the  manager 
is  in,  and  he  can't  get  up  to  his  room 
without  passing  me. 

Perhaps  you  wouldn't  believe  it 
now ;  but  I  have  been  the  making 
of  one  or  two  dramatic  authors  in 
my  time.  Managers  don't  care 
much  about  dramatic  authors,  and 
always  keep  out  of  their  way  if  they 
can.  Even  such  as  have  the  entree 
behind  the  scenes  can't  always  get 
at  the  manager.  The  doorkeeper 
has  the  same  sort  of  £avour  for  a 
dramatic  author  that  a  watch-dog 
has  for  a  burglar.  If  an  author  asks 
for  the  manager  at  the  stage-door^ 
he  is  ^most  certain  to  be  told  that 
he  is  not  in  the  house.  But  if  he 
comes  to  me  and  behaves  civil,!  can 

Eut  him  in  the  way  of  getting  what 
e  wants — which  is  a  quiet  minute 
or  two  with  the  manager  to  talk 
about  his  piece.  I  remember  a 
young  man  coming  to  me  night  after, 
night  to  ask  for  him,  but  as  he  was 
a  stranger  to  me,  I  always  said  the 
manager  was  engaged,  or  wasn't  in, 
or  some  bit  of  that  sort,  which  it  is 
port  of  the  duty  of  theatre  officials 
to  teU.  At  last,  however,  my  heart 
softsned  towards  him,  for  he  was  a 
polite,  kind-spoken  young  man,  and 
always  carried  a  roll  of  paper  in 
his  breast-pooket^  which  I  guessed 
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•was  a  play  of  some  kind  which  he 
wanted  produced.  One  night  when 
I  sent  him  away  with  the  nsual 
answer  he  looked  so  disappointed 
that  I  felt  for  once  quite  ashamed 
of  having  told  the  usual  lie.  When 
he  came  again  the  manager  was 
really  not  in ;  but  I  told  him  to  go 
and  sit  in  the  green-room,  and  I 
would  let  him  know  when  he  came. 
He  did  so,  and  when  the  manager 
arrived  I  took  the  young  man  up  to 
his  room  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  left  him  there  to  manage  the 
rest  for  himself.  He  remained  ia 
the  room  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
when  he  came  down  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand 
and  thanked  me.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  had  a  piece  produced 
at  our  house.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  he  has  had  many  successes 
since  at  our  house  and  others. 
You  know  his  name  very  well ;  all 
the  town  knows  it;  but  perhaps  it 
would  never  have  been  known  at 
nil  but  for  me.  However,  he  is 
welcome  to  all  I  did  for  him;  for 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  not  above 
leaving  the  big  folks  and  coming 
and  offering  ms  hand  to  Eobert 
llie  call-boy,  and  asking  him  what 
hell  take  to  wash  the  dust  down. 
I  have  known  others  again  come  to 
me  in  a  grand  bumptious  sort  of 
-way  that  I  wouldn't  have  moved  a 
finger  to  serve.  I  might  have  helped 
ihem  to  what  they  wanted  many  a 
time,  if  they  had  only  been  a  little 
civU  and  treated  the  call-boy  like  a 
fellow-creature. 

Ah,  sir,  I  have  seen  some  very 
Teal  life  behind  these  canvas  scenes. 
Grief  and  sufifering  and  pain  have 
many  a  night  passed  up  those 
«tairs  when  you  have  seen  all  smil- 
ing and  lighthearted  in  front  The 
£riendg  and  acquaintances  of  my 
life  have  been  made  on  this  landing 
tmder  the  reflector.  (I  am  speaking 
as  if  I  were  standing  there  now.)  I 
have  known  them  here,  mixed  with 
them  here,  conversed  with  them 
here,  and  nowhere  else.  This  strip 
of  boarding  and  these  stairs  have 
been  my  world.  And  Mends  and 
acquaintances  that  I  have  made 
here  have  grown  old,  and  seen  joy 
and  Borrow,  and  passed  away  to  the 


grave,  and  I  have  missed  them  only 
in  their  relation  to  these  stairs,  which 
they  have  gone  up  and  down  o' 
nights  in  l£eir  paint  and  strange 


In  all  my  time  there  was  only  one 

?erson  belonging  to  the  theatre  that 
knew  outside  it,  and  that  was  old 
Peter  Doyle  the  Pantaloon.  He 
lived  near  me  over  the  water,  close 
to  the  Vauxhall  Walk ;  and  at  pan- 
tomime time  we  used  to  walk  home 
together.  Peter's  poor  bit  of  a 
lodging  over  yonder  was  the  scene 
of  a  drama  in  real  life  that  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  on  the  stage, 
and  I  have  seen  a  few  dramas  in 
my  time,  as  you  may  believe.  Peter 
had  been  Pantaloon  at  our  house  for 
years,  and  he  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged for  Christmas  long  after  he 
was  past  his  work.  He  was  like 
Herr  von  Joel,  and  was  retained  on 
the  establishment  in  consideration 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services. 
But  a  Christmas  came  when  even 
long  and  faithful  services  would  no 
longer  balance  Peter's  infirmity, 
which  was  a  lame  leg,  and  he  was 
told  when  he  sent  in  his  application 
that  he  wouldn't  be  wanted.  I  was 
sorry  for  Peter,  for  he  was  a  great 
crony  of  mine,  and  he  had  a  wife 
and  fiamily  to  keep,  the  youngest,  a 
girl,  being  only  nine  years  of  age. 
You  see  Peter  was  not  such  a  very 
old  man,  but  he  had  had  a  bad  ac- 
cident in  the  country  from  felling 
through  a  trap,  and  that  and  rheu- 
matism crippled  him;  and  as  you 
can  imagine,  a  crippled  Pantaloon 
ain't  much  use.  I  missed  Peter 
sadly,  for  he  dressed  in  a  little  room 
close  by  my  landing,  and  I  often 
used  to  run  in  and  have  a  chat  with 
him.  He  had  all  sorts  of  queer 
ways,  and  no  end  of  funny  stories 
to  tell.  You  may  know  what  a 
quaint  kind  of  character  he  was 
when  I  tell  you  how  he  used  to  get 
his  supper.  The  people  about  the 
neighbourhood  all  knew  him,  for 
Peter  was  fond  of  looking  in  at  their 
shop  windows  and  chatting  to  them, 
though  he  never  bought  much. 
The  butcher  round  the  comer  was 
a  particular  friend  of  Peter's,  and 
always  cut  him  a  good  big  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  steak,  and  didn't 
charge  him  too  much  for  it  But 
•d  2 
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one  nigbi  Peter  was  ratber  short  of 
the  browns,  as  be  called  tliem.  He 
had  only  threepence.  '  Wliat  am  I 
to  do,  liobertr  he  said ;  '  if  I  pay 
for  the  steak  I  shall  have  nothing 
left  for  the  bnster  and  the  beer/ 
He  always  called  a  -peaanj  loaf  a 
•buster.' 

'  Well;  I  said,  '  stick  it  np,  Peter.' 

'  No,  no,  lad;  said  Peter;  '  I  don't 
like  getting  into  debt;  it's  against 
my  principle,  and,  as  somebody  said, 
my  interest  No,  that  won't  do; 
but  here,  I'll  tell  you  what — ^Take 
tliat  penny  and  ask  the  old  woman; 
—that  was  the  old  woman  who  did 
the  '  cleaning' — ^'to  go  ronnd  and 
give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Collins, 
aiul  ask  him  for  a  penn'orth  of  meat 
for  my  dog.' 

'  But  you  haven't  got  a  dog,  Peter; 
I  raid. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  have,'  he  said ;  '  a  ro- 
giilar  performing  dog— sits  up  on 
hi.s  hind  legs  all  day  long,  and  al- 
Wrt}'8  ready  for  his  victuals.  You 
just  flee  how  he'll  put  away  the 
lK.nn'orth  of  meat' 

Well,  I  gave  the  old  woman 
Peter's  penny,  and  sent  her  round, 
and  she  came  back  with  a  great 
piece  of  lieef  as  big  as  my  hand. 

'  There's  a  penn'orth,  Peter;  I 
said. 

'By  Jove,  yes;  he  said;  'that's 
more  than  I  get  for  threepence  for 
myself.  That's  "  love  me  love  my 
dog/'  and  no  mistake.  Where's  the 
gridiron?'  And  Peter  put  the  grid- 
iron on  the  fire  and  cookeiltho  beef; 
and  when  I  came  in  again  presently 
I  found  him  eating  it. 

'  You  see  the  animal  feeding;  said 
Peter;  'will  you  have  a  bit?  It's 
my  belief  he's  cut  it  off  the  rump, 
for  it's  as  tender  as  a  chicken.'  After 
this  Peter  never  sent  for  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  for  himself,  but  always 
for  a  penn'orth  for  his  dog. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  Peter  when 
he  got  the  manager's  letter ;  for  he 
had  counted  on  ms  engagement  as 
usual,  and  had  made  aJl  his  little 
arrangements.  However,  the  com- 
pany subscribed  a  Uttle  money  for 
nim,  and  the  manager  offered  to 
take  his  little  daughter  Rose  on  for 
a  fairy  in  the  pantomime.  Peter 
was  doatingly  fond  of  Rose.  She 
was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  and 


the  only  girl ;  the  others  being  gnr'^t 
louts  of  boys  who  always  kept  iL  .- 
poor  old  chflf)  in  hot  water.  Peter 
did  not  much  like  his  little  darlinp- 
going  on  the  stage  without  souiu 
one  to  look  after  her;  but  when  thi^ 
manager  told  him  that  he  miprln 
come  to  the  theatre  every  night  and 
look  after  her  himself,  he  was  lecoD- 
ciled  to  it,  and  little  Rose  was  en- 
gaged. It  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence except  to  Peter  himself, 
for  Rose  only  went  on  in  a  gionp  of 
little  fairies,  and  there  was  a  whr>-(.* 
regiment  of  mothers  waiting  every 
morning  at  the  stage-door  with  ii » 
end  of  little  candidates  for  sucl^ 
parts.  It  was,  however,  of  very  grca: 
consequence  to  Peter;  for  Rose  wsl^ 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  seven  shillinp^ 
a  week— they  gave  her  more  than 
the  {Usual  figure  for  her  &ther> 
sake-^and  as  Peter  was  doing  d<> 
thing,  this  helped  to  keep  the  pot  a- 
lK>iIing.  For  the  matter  of  that  I 
folly  lielieve  that  all  that  went  inuj 
Peter's  pot  that  winter  came  out  of 
Rose's  seven  shillings. 

Little  Rose  was  very  quick  at 
learning,  and  the  ballet-master  tool: 
a  fancy  to  her,  and  put  her  in  the 
front  row;  and  the  people  in  front 
soon  began  to  notice  ni^,  she  was  &> 
pretty.  Peter  brought  her  to  the 
theatre  every  evening,  and  came 
again  when  the  pantomime  was  over 
and  took  her  home;  but  he  rarely 
came  in.  He  didn't  like  to  he  '  be- 
hind' .with  us  all,  knowing  tiiat  he 
was  no  longer  one  of  us,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  theatre.  He 
used  to  wait  at  a  public-house  c]a<k? 
by  whore  he  was  well  known,  and  it 
didn't  cost  him  much  for  his  beer 
there.  There  was  a  lot  of  yoncg 
fellows  frequented  the  house  who 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  treat  Peter. 
Peter  would  no  sooner  go  in  and 
show  his  comical  face  than  it  wonUl 
be— 'What  will  you  take,  Peter?* 
from  half  a  dozen  of  them  at  once. 
And  Peter  would  answer  in  his 
quaint  wi^y,  '  Well,  since  you  are  so 
kind,  I  will  take  two  D  of  gin,  cold, 
and  a  little  leaf;'  which  mesnt  two 
pennyworth  of  cold  gin-and-water 
and  a  paper  of  tobacco. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  At 
the  end  of  the  run  of  the  pantomime 
little   Rose   was   discharged,  witli 
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many  more  whose  services  would 
not  be  required  until  Christmas 
came  round  again.  Peter  was  thrown 
on  his  beam-ends.  Now  that  Rose's 
salary  was  gone  there  was  nothing 
coming  in  at  all.  Peter  began  to 
look  about  for  something  to  do.  He 
offered  himself  at  one  or  two  of  the 
minor  theatres  for  utility  business ', 
but  his  lameness  was  against  him, 
and  no  one  would  liave  him.  Ho 
tried  to  get  pupils  for  the  stage,  but 
most  of  the  amateurs  aspired  to  the 
higher  walks  of  the  drama,  and  who 
would  go  to  a  broken-down  Panta- 
loon to  learn  to  read  Shakspeare? 
Then  he  thought  of  setting  up  a 
X>hotographic  shop ;  but  the  expense 
of  the  glass  house  and  the  apparatus 
was  more  than  he  could  manage. 
Peter  could  find  nothing  to  turn  liis 
hand  to,  and  he  took  it  very  much 
to  heart,  and  became  low  and  de- 
sponding. At  length,  however, 
something  turned  up.  He  came  to 
me  one  Simday  morning  with  a 
bright  fyuce  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 

'  Eobert,'  he  said,  '  I've  met  with 
an  opening  at  last.' 

I  said  I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
asked  what  it  was. 

'  What  do  you  think,  Robert?' 

'  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,'  I  said ; '  any- 
thing in  your  own  line?' 

'  No,  not  exactly,'  he  said. 

'Elocution?' 

'No.' 

'Photographs?' 

'  No ;  but  you'll  never  guess,  Eo- 
liert.  What  do  you  say  to  the  cLirky 
business?' 

'  The  darky  business !'  I  said ; 
'  whatever  do  you  mean,  Peter?' 

'  Why/  he  said,  '  the  nigger  sere- 
nading line.' 

*  Lor*,  Peter,'  I  said ;  '  you  must 
be  joking.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,*  he  said :  *  you 
know  I  can  play  the  banjo;  and 
I've  an  offer  to  join  a  troupe ;  and 
why  not?  I  must  do  something  to 
support  my  family.' 

'  How  did  you  hear  of  it?*  I  said. 

And  then  he  told  mo  all  alx)ut  it. 

'You  know  the  chap  with  the 
wooden  leg  that  lodges  at  the  sweep  3 
next  door  but  one.  You've  often 
seen  him  playing  the  tambourine  in 
a  l>and  of  niggers.  Well,  yesterday 
I  saw  him  coming  along,  with  Lis 


face  washed  and  dressed  in  his  best 
Sunday-going  suit ;  and  I  said, 
knowing  him  from  being  a  neigh- 
bour— 

' "  Hallo,  William !  what's  up  ?" 

' "  I  am  going  to  bury  the  banjo," 
he  says. 

'"Bury  the  banjo?"  I  says; 
"  whatever  do  you  mean,  William?" 
•  ' "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  Joe  Barton,  as 
played  the  bac^o  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  is 
dead ;  and  we're  going  to  bury  him 
to-day  down  at  Woking.  It's  a  bad 
job  for  us.  I  don't  Imow  what  we 
shall  do  without  him." 

'  What  Bill  said  set  me  a-thinking, 
and  I  watched  for  him  when  he 
came  back  in  the  afternoon.  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  bit  screwed  as  he 
came  by,  and  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
then ;  but  I  called  in  at  his  lodgings 
after  tea,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a 
chair,  with  his  head  resting  in  his 
liands. 

' "  You're  not  very  well,  William," 
I  said. 

'"No,"  he  said;  "I  can't  help 
thinking  of  poor  Joe  as  we  laid 
imder  the  earth  to-day.  I  took  a 
goodish  drop  to  drink  on  the  road 
home;  but  it  hasn't  improved  my 
spirits,  but  rather  the  contrairy. 
Joe  and  me  were  great  friends — 
brothers,  I  may  say.  He  loft  me  all 
that  belonged  to  him.  There's  the 
legacy  in  the  comer  there ;  I  sha'n't 
have  to  pay  duty  on  it" 

'  The  legacy  was  Joe's  serenading 
clothes— a  long-tailed  blue  coat,  a 
pair  of  bed-curtain  trousers,  and  a 
white  hat  with  crape  round.  They 
lay  in  a  heap,  with  poor  Joe's  banjo 
on  tlie  top. 

'I  took  up  the  instrument,  and 
ran  my  fingers  over  the  strings. 
Bill  took  no  notice  for  a  minute  or 
so,  until  I  began  to  play  "Uncle 
Ned,"  when  he  looked  up  at  me 
curiously. 

•"By  Jove!"  ho  said,  "you  can 
play  it." 

'"Yes,"  I  said;  "lean  a  little; 
but  I  am  rather  out  of  practice.  If 
I  could  get  anything  to  do  at  it  I 
should  soon  get  my  hand  in  again." 

'"What!"  he  said,  "you  don't 
mean  to  eay  that  you " 

'"Why  not?"  I  said,  "I  can't 
get  anything  to  do  in  my  own  line, 
and  beggars  mustn't  be  choosers ; 
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besides,  I  think  I  rather  should  like 
the  line." 

' "  You  would  ?"  he  said,  eagerly. 

'"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  would." 

' "  What  do  you  say,  then,  to  join- 
ing us,  and  taking  poor  Joe's 
place?" 

'  I  said,  "  I'm  your  man." 

'  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
Bill  introduced  me  to  the  other 
members  of  the  troupe,  and  I  played 
a  tune  or  two  to  them,  and  they 
said  I  would  do  with  a  little  prac- 
tice; and  to-morrow  night  J  am 
going  to  rehearse  with  tiliem  at  Bill's 
lodgings,  and  the  day  after  we  open 
for  the  season.  And  now  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?' 

'  Well,'  I  said, '  Peter,  it's  honest ; 
and  I  dare  say  llicre's  a  good  bit  of 
money  to  be  picked  up  at  it' 

'  Yes,'  he  said, '  there  is ;  Bill  told 
me  that  one  rainy  day  about  a 
month  ago  they  played  the  whole  of 
an  afternoon  up  a  court  in  the 
Strand,  and  took  two  pound  four- 
teen. The  only  thing  that  troubles 
me  is  the  wife.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?'  I  said. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  she  mightn't  like 
it  Her  Mher,  you  see,  was  a  master 
pork-butcher  in  the  Walworth  Eoad, 
and  she's  rather  proud.' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'I  wouldn't  teU 
her  about  it  for  a  bit.' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  that's  just  how  I 
mean  to  act.  I'll  keep  it  dark  as 
long  as  I  can ;  and  perhaps  the  ha'- 
pence will  reconcile  her.' 

So  Peter  joined  the  troupe,  and 
went  to  work,  and  did  very  well. 
Dressed  up  as  a  darky,  with  his 
&ce  blacked,  nobody  recognized  him 
but  me;  and  of  course  I  kept  the 
secret  His  wife,  however,  after  a 
bit  began  to  wonder  how  he  got  all 
the  money;  for  he  sometimes  took 
home  as  much  as  seven  or  eight 
shillings  for  a  day's  work.  Peter 
put  her  oflf  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
she  got  to  close  quarters  with  him 
at  laat,  for  she  was  proud  and 
honester  than  most  in  her  station. 
Peter  told  mo  all  about  how  she 
found  him  out  She  was  quite  huffed 
with  him  because  ho  would  not  tell 
her  what  he  did;  and  one  night, 
when  they  had  quarrelled  and  ninde 
it  up  again,  she  said  to  him  witJii 
tears  in  her  eyes — 


'  I  hope  you  are  not  a  thief,  Peter, 
dear?' 

Peter  laughed  at  first  at  the  idea 
of  the  thing ;  but  got  indignant  at 
last,  and  told  her  tibat  his  employ- 
ment was  honest,  though  humble — 
very  humbla 

'  Very  humble,'  she  said ;  '  then  I 
know  what  it  is,  Peter.' 

'WeU,what?'  he  said. 

'  Why,'  she  said,  '  I  have  noticed 
that  every  night  when  you  come 
home,  you  have  a  black  lim  all 
round  your  neck,  and  smudges  of 
black  about  your  ears.  You  don't 
like  to  tell  me,  Peter,  but  I  know 
what  you  have  done;  you  have 
turned  chimney-sweep.' 

Peter  could  not  help  roaring  with 
laughter  at  this ;  but  the  wife  and 
he  got  so  thick  that  night  that  he 
was  obliged  to  confess.  She  didn't 
like  it,  and  talked  a  good  deal  about 
her  father  the  pork-butcher;  but 
when  Peter  turned  out  his  pockets, 
she  dried  her  tears,  and  they  had  a 
nice  hot  supper,  and  agreed  to  say 
nothing  more  about  it,  and  keep  the 
secret  from  little  Bose. 

Peter  did  very  well  in  the  sum- 
mer-time ;  but  in  the  winter  it  was 
all  over  with  the  outdoor  nigger- 
serenading  business.  The  troupe 
had  then  to  look  out  for  engage- 
ments at  parties ;  but  there  were  not 
many  of  them  to  be  got  So  Peter 
Avas  very  thankful  when  little  Rose 
was  taken  on  again  at  the  theatre  to 
play  in  the  pautomime.  She  was 
engaged  to  play  a  fiury,  and  repre- 
sent the  Queen  of  the  Flowers  in  the 
transformation  scene.  As  she  had 
to  stand  upon  a  piece  of  wood  that 
rose  through  the  stage  nearly  to  the 
Hies,  Peter  came  in  every  night  ta 
see  her  securely  strapped  on;  and 
then  he  would  wait  chatting  with 
me  until  the  scene  was  over  and 
little  Rose  was  ready  to  go  home. 
One  night,  however,  Peter  had  an 
engagement,  and  did  not  come.  Ab 
bad  luck  would  have  it  little  Rose 
got  very  nervous,  let  go  her  hold 
upon  the  iron  bar,  and  fell  head 
downwards,  hanging  to  the  scene 
by  her  strapped  foot  The  accident 
occurred  just  as  the  curtain  was 
coming  down  upon  the  red  fire ;  and 
the  people  in  front  knew  nothing 
about  it    I  was  the  first  to  ran  to 
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Bose's  assistance.    Poor  thing !  sho 
was  badly  bruised  and  cut  with  the 

Erojecting  pieces  of  the  scene,  and 
er  arms  were  bleeding.  A  car- 
penter held  her  up  while  I  un- 
strapped her  foot,  and  we  took  her 
into  the  housekeeper's  room  and 
laid  her  on  a  sofa.  Tlie  manager 
came  in  in  great  excitement,  and 
was  for  sending  her  to  the  hospital ; 
but  little  Rose  when  she  recovered 
a  little  asked  for  her  father,  and  said 
she  would  rather  go  home.  Peter 
not  being  there,  the  manager  asked 
if  any  one  knew  where  he  lived ;  and 
I  said  I  did. 

'  Very  well,'  he  said ;  '  you  get  a 
cab  and  take  her  home,  and  send  for 
a  doctor  to  her  at  my  expense.  I 
don't  think  now  she  is  so  much  hurt 
as  frightened.' 

So  a  cab  was  called,  and  little 
Bose  was  helped  into  it ;  and  I  went 
away  home  with  her,  leaving  word 
with  the  stage-door  keeper  to  find 
out  Peter  and  let  him  know  what 
had  happened. 

Mrs.  Doyle  was  in  a  terrible  way 
when  I  took  the  poor  girl  home,  and 
cried  and  wrung  her  hands  in  great 
distress.  However,  when  she  heard 
Bose  Bpeak  she  stirred  up  a  little, 
and  undressed  her  and  put  her  to 
bod,  while  I  ran  out  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor — a  "rory  young  man — 
came  in  directly ;  but  when  he  saw 
Bose,  and  I  told  him  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  he  said  she  ought  to 
be  taken  to  the  hospital  at  once,  as  it 
was  very  serious.  Mrs.  Doyle,  how- 
ever, would  not  hear  of  this;  and 
the  doctor  said  in  that  case  he  must 
call  in  another  surgeon ;  and  giving 
some  directions  to  Mrs.  Doyle,  he 
hurried  away  for  that  purpose. 
Sirs.  Doyle  was  now  very  much 
alarmed.  Rose  lay  in  the  bed  as  pale 
as  death,  her  eyes  closed  and  her 
white  lips  slightly  parted.  There 
were  no  signs  of  life  about  her  ex- 
cept the  red  scores  upon  her  arms, 
which  had  been  bruised  and  torn  by 
the  rough  woodwork  of  the  platform 
from  which  she  had  fallen. 

'Good  God!'  Mrs.  Doyle  ex- 
claimed, '  she  is  dead !' 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  noise 
of  hurried  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
somie  one  entered.  It  was  Peter  in 
his  nigger  serenader's  dress,  with 


his  face  blacked,  and  his  banjo  in 
his  hand.  He  caught  the  terrible 
word  '  dead,'  and  rushed  to  the  bed- 
side. He  threw  his  hat  and  his 
banjo  from  him,  and  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  taking  Bose's  cold  wnite 
hand  in  his. 

'My  Rose!  my  dear,  darling 
BoFe !'  he  cried ;  '  dead  1  no,  no,  no ; 
it  cannot  be.  Rose,  Rose,  speak  to 
me,  darling!  speak  to  me!' 

In  his  frantic  energy  he  pulled 
the  poor  giri  towards  him,  but  her 
Ixxly  was  Uke  a  dead  thing,  and 
when  he  relaxed  his  hold  upon  her 
hand  it  fell  upon  the  coimterpano 
like  lead. 

Peter  rase  as  if  suddenly  horror- 
struck,  and  sunk  into  a  clmir.  Ho 
sat  there  for  some  moments  speech- 
less, gazing  in  a  stupefied  way  at 
liis  darling's  blanched  and  motion- 
less face,  and  the  big  tears  relied 
from  his  eyes  and  made  white 
courses  down  his  blackened  face  as 
they  fell.  At  length  he  started  up 
wildly,  and  cried,  '  Yes,  yes,  she  is 
dead,  and  it  was  I  who  killed  her ; 
I,  her  father!  I  was  not  there  to 
see  her  safe  to-night,  as  I  ought  to 
have  been.  If  I  had  been  there, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  I 
— ^I  have  done  it'  And  he  sank 
into  the  chair  again,  and  hid  his 
ffioc  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

It  was  a  strange,  pitiful  sight  to 
see ; — a  father  in  that  fentastic  dress 
as.sociated  only  with  mockery  and 
antics  and  nonsense,  sitting  there 
crushed,  and  broken,  and  weeping. 

But  Rose  was  not  dead.  When 
the  doctors  came  in  and  gave  her  a 
restorative,  she  revived  and  opened 
her  eyes.  Peter  was  for  rushing  to 
clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but  I  held 
him  back,  i>ointing  to  his  dress. 

'You  will  only  frighten  her, 
Peter,'  I  said :  '  she  has  never  seen 
you  like  this.  But  he  would  not 
listen,  and  rushed  to  the  bedside. 
Rose  saw  the  strange  figure,  and 
shrank  back  and  uttered  a  feeble 
scream.  Peter  turned  away  imme- 
diately, and  ran  from  the  room,  tear- 
ing the  fantastic  rags  from  his  body 
as  if  he  had  been  mad.  He  came 
back  presently,  his  fece  hastily 
washed,  and  in  his  own  clothes. 
Bose  had  revived  in  the  mean  time. 
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and  she  knew  him  now,  and  gladdened 
])oor  Peter's  heart  with  a  smile  and 
tlie  whispered  word  'fother.'  He 
was  frantic  with  joy.  But  he  had 
still  a  bitter  grief  in  store  for  him. 
His  darling  Bose,  his  pet,  his  pride, 
the  hope  of  the  fiunily— nay,  its  stay 
and  support— was  crippled  for  life. 

Poor  Peter's  prospect  was  now  a 
very  dark  one;  but  things  came 
i-ound  in  a  strange  way  to  bring 
help  to  him  and  happiness  toothers. 
Wlmt  I  am  going  to  tell  now  came 
to  my  knowledge  as  I  stood  on  my 
landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
After  Hose's  accident,  the  actors  and 
actresses,  as  they  went  np  and  down, 
constantly  asked  me  about  her,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  them  sent  her  a 
little  money.  Actors  are  very  kind- 
hearted  in  that  way.  But  of  all  the 
persons  in  the  theatre,  no  one  took 
so  much  interest  in  Bose  as  Miss 
Everton.  You  remember  what  a 
favourite  Miss  Everton  was  at  this 
theatre  some  few  years  ago.  When 
she  came  here  from  the  country  she 
took  everybody  by  storm,  for  she 
was  not  only  a  very  clever  actress, 
but  she  was  very  handsome  and  very 
pretty.  All  the  young  fellows  about 
town  were  mad  after  her,  and  they 
filled  the  stalls  night  after  night  to 
see  her.  I  took  a  great  liking  to 
Miss  Everton  from  the  first,  for  she 
was  always  very  friendly  and  very 
chatty,  and  her  success  made  no 
difference  in  her.  But  I  ti-embled 
for  her  sometimes,  when  I  saw  how 
she  was  run  after  by  tlie  young 
swells.  I  knew  that  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  blazing  fire  of  temp- 
tation, for  the  stage-door  was  beset 
every  night  by  her  admirers,  and  a 
fast  young  baronet,  who  was  privi- 
leged to  come  behind  the  scenes, 
fairly  laid  siege  to  her,  and  brought 
her  all  sorts  of  expensive  presents. 
One  night  it  was  a  ring,  and  the 
next  a  pair  of  bracelets;  and  she 
always  showed  them  to  me  as  she 
came  up  stairs,  and  how  her  eyes 
did  sparkle  over  them,  woman-like ! 
But  I  knew  tliat  these  presents 
boded  no  good  to  her,  for  the  young 
baronet  was  a  notorious  rake.  How- 
ever, I  was  glad  to  believe,  from 
wliat  I  saw,  that  she  kept  them  all 
at  a  safe  distance,  until  one  night 
I  overheard  a  conversation  between 


her  and  Sir  William  in  the  green- 
room. As  I  stood  close  to  the 
green-room  door,  and  they  talked 

Eretty  loud,  I  could  not  help  over- 
earing  what  they  said.  Miss  Ever- 
ton was  dressed  to  go  home,  and  I 
heard  her  say : 

'  I  must  bid  you  good-night.  Sir 
William.' 

'No,  no;  don't  go  yet/  he  said. 
'  I  can't  bear  to  part  with  you.' 

'Oh,  but  I  must,'  she  said;  'it's 
getting  late.' 

'So  it  is,'  he  said;  'and  you  aie 
going  alone.' 

'Yes,'  she  said.  'I  always  go 
alone.' 

•  That's  not  right,'  he  said.  '  You 
are  too  young,  too  beautiful ;  allow 
me  to  be  your  squire.' 

She  said  gaily  that  she  couldn't 
think  of  it;  but  he  pressed  her,  and 
praised  her  beauty,  and  said  he  loved 
her  to  distraction,  and  acted  the 
false  i)art  that  he  had  acted  many  a 
time  before.  I  stood  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  could  hear  my  heart 
beat  within  me;  for  Miss  Everton 
was  not  protesting  now,  and  pre- 
sently I  heard  her  say,  in  a  resolute 
way,  as  if  she  had  made  np  her 
mind,  '  Very  well.  Sir  William,  you 
shall  be  my  squire  to-night;  you 
shall  see  me  home.' 

I  have  often  wondered  why  those 
words  should  have  given  me  such 
pain.  I  felt  tliem  like  a  stab  in  the 
heart.  I  can  only  suppose  that  I 
was  in  loVe,  in  a  humble  way,  with 
Miss  Everton  myself. 

Miss  Everton  and  Sir  William 
came  out,  and  he  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  as  she  passed  me,  she  said, 
'Good  night'  quite  gaily,  and  her 
face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  as  if  in  triimiph. 

I  felt  cold  at  heart,  and  could  have 
cried.    The  poor  moth ! 

I  never  had  any  ambition  until 
that  moment,  and  then  I  wished  that 
I  were  manager,  that  I  might  say 
to  Miss  Everton — '  Bemain  here,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you.'  But  she 
passed  out,  leaning  on  Sir  William's 
arm. 

What  followed  is  no  secret  now. 

Sir  William  called  a  cab,  and  they 
got  into  it  together ;  but  when  they 
had  proceeded  a  little  way.  Miss 
Everton  called  to  the  man  to  stop 
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at  a  pasb^cook's  shop.  She  got 
out,  saying  to  Sir  William  that  she 
was  going  to  buy  something  for 
supper.  Sir  William  of  course  of- 
fered to  pay,  btt  she  would  not  al- 
low him.  She  insisted  upon  buying 
and  paying  for  everything  herself. 
She  bought  a  fowl,  a  shape  of  jelly, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  giving  di- 
rections to  the  driver,  got  into  the 
cab  again. 


'  Oh,  sha*n*t  we  be  jolly,'  said  Sir 
William. 

'  It  will  be  quite  a  treat,  won't  it  ?' 
said  Miss  Ever  ton. 

'  And  with  you  to  grace  the  meal' 
Sir  William  was  proceeding  with  a 
fine  speech,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  cab  was  going  across  one  of  the 
bridges. 

'  I  thought.  Miss  Everton,'  he  said, 
'you  lived  at  St  John's  Wood.' 


'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  live  there  with 
my  mother ;  but  I  ^have  a  friend 
over  the  water.' 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  said  Sir  William,  de- 
lighted. 

The  cab  turned  through  some 
narrow,  dirty  streets. 

'  Your  friend,  my  dear  Miss  Ever- 
ton,' said  Sir  William, '  does  not  ap- 
pear to  live  in  a  very  aristocratic 
quarter  of  the  town.' 

*No,'  she  said;  'but  my  friend 
has  good  reasons  for  that' 

'Oh,  I  see,'   said   Sir   William. 


'  Well,  I'll  bet  a  wager  she  is  not  so 
pretty  as  you  are.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  William,  she  is  prettier.' 

'Oh,  nonsense,  I  won't  believe 
that,'  he  said. 

'Well,  Sir  William,  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself;  we  are  there.' 

The  cab  had  stopped  at  a  dark 
and  narrow  passage.  Miss  Everton 
paid  the  cabman,  and  told  Sir  Wil- 
ham  to  follow  her.  He  was  too 
much  astonished  now  to  offer  to  pay 
for  her,  or  to  do  anything  but  stare 
in  wonder. 
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•  '  It  is  very  dark  here/  said  Miss 
Evert*  m ; '  but  1  know  the  way ;  take 
my  hand,  and  I  will  conduct  you.' 

At  anotlicr  time  Sir  William  would 
have  lH«en  enraptxircHi  to  take  her 
hand,  but  ho  half  hesitated  now. 

'  What/  she  said,  *  are  you  afraid 
to  tiiko  my  hand  and  follow  me?* 

'No,  no/  ho  said,  gaily;  'but  it 
Bwnis  so  odd,  yuu  know.  I  could 
not  of  coiirso  imagine  that  you  had 
friends  here/ 

^liss  Kverton  knocked  at  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  passaj^e.  It  w.is 
0}Hnu'd  by  an  eldirly  wo:ii.in,  who 
recognize*!  her,  and  mentioned  her 
by  name.  Miss  Evorton  pave  her 
a  Fjgnitieant  look,  and  snid  aloud, 
*I  have  bn>nght  a  friend;  can  wo 
go  uiHi-tAirs?' 

The  woman  wvid  '  Yw,'  and  holvl 
the  light  wliile  Sir  William  and  Mi.-i? 
Everton  went  up,  the  former  won- 
dering at  the  Iwire  walls  and  the 
general  |)overty-vstricken  a^^jKct  of 
the  phiee.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Miss  Everton  knoclunl  at  a  latehi'cl 
d(K)r,  and  a  man's  voice  said, '  Come 
in.' 

They  entered,  ^liss  Everton  still 
leading  Sir  William  by  the  hand.  It 
wasapix>rly-fumi8hed  bed-chaml)or, 
in  the  corner  of  which,  on  a  truckle 
IkhI,  lay  a  sick  child,  while  an  old 
man  nat  by  the  bedside  watching  her. 

'  I  have  come  to  see  little  \xo^ii, 
Peter/  ^Iis.s  Everton  said.  '  And  I 
have  l)rought  a  friend  who  has  often 
inquiiLxl  liir  hor.' 

And  tlien  she  went  up  to  little 


Rose  and  kissed  her,  and  asked  b'-r 
if  she  was  better;  and  Rose  smiit ; 
and  thanked  her,  and  said  she  xv.ls 
much  better  now.     . 

'  And  see.  Rose/  she  said,  *  a  kinl 
gentleman  has  oome  to  see  yon; 
he  has  brought  a  chicken  for  yoii, 
and  a  jelly,  and  some  wine;  you 
must  take  some  now,  it  will  do  you 
good.'  "^        1 

And  she  went  and  took  the  thincrs 
from  Sir  William,  and  .««pread  a  clo:!i 
upon  tlie  be^l,  and  fed  Kose  witli 
her  own  hands.  And  Sir  Willie::. 
sat  in  a  chair  gazing  at  her,  sayiL^* 
uever  a  word,  and  making  no  sum, 
im til  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  wh  .n 
he  rose  and  turned  away  to  Lilv 
them.  Those  were  tears  of  i:rac». 
They  made  that  rake  and  lil^trtii;-. 
a  man.  WTieu  her  mission  of  i  'Ve 
and  charity  yvss  over.  Miss  Evert- n 
t<x)k  him  by  the  hand  once  m^i, 
and  led  him  down  old  Peters  pi-T 
stairs  aiud  out  into  the  dark  diry 
street.  And  there,  nnder  heavtu. 
ho  fell  down  on  his  knees  beforu  ht-r, 
and  hnmbly  kissed  her  hand,  and 
said, '  Lady,  forgive  me !' 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  Mi^ 
Everton  quitted  the  stage  and  W- 
came  Ldidy  William  Hartley.  She 
is  a  happy  wife  and  mother  now, 
and  Sir  William  is  a  happy  husbaDd, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  oM 
Peter  and  his  crippled  daughter 
Rose.  Who  knows  how  it  uii^riit 
have  been  but  for  the  misfortune  of 
that  Txx)r  httle  Christmas  Fairy ! 

IL 


CHRISTMAS  AT  SUNNYMEADE  HALL 
ou, 
CDuntri^  Caxaini  at  l^omr. 


rPIIE  old  Christmas  customs  were 
X  can^ fully  ol^served  at  Sunny- 
meade, the  Ixsautiful  country  home 
of  the  Wo(xll«ue  family. 

There  were  only  two  imwelcomo 
guasts  under  its  haspitable  roof. 
Care  and  Anxiety  (the  ill-favoured 
pair,  whoso  presence  casts  a  shmiow 
over  so  many  domestic  hearths  at 
every  Christmastide)  wore  secretly 
entertained,  although  outwartlly  ig- 
nored, by  each  indindual  member 
of  the  domestic  circle. 


Hand  in  hand  they  made  thtir 
way  into  the  private  chamber  of  tiio 
gentle  mother  of  the  family,  who, 
OS  she  mused  over  the  cheerful  tiro 
in  her  own  dressing-room,  felt  tlnlr 
dull,  heavy  presence  at  her  heart, 
while  with  cruel  fingers  they  ditw 
hard  lines  across  her  aching,  and 
hitherto  unwrinklcd  brows. 

'  Dear,   dear  Sunnymeade !'  ?!  •-* 
sighed,  rather  than  said,  softly  to 
herself—'  the   last   Christmas,  il  o  i 
very  hist ;'  and  unaccustomed  to  tko 
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weight  of  the  burden,  which  ehe 
had  carried  in  her  breast  for  that 
whole  day,  and,  indeed,  for  weeks 
previouBly,  she  gave  way  suddenly 
to  a  torrent  <f£  bitter  tears.  She 
was  not  aware  that  the  faithful 
companion  of  the  sunny  hours  that 
had  made  every  succeeding  Christ- 
inas at  Sunnymeade  more  sweet 
than  the  last,  was  within  earshot 
of  her  heavy  sobs,  until  a  strong, 
gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  a  loving  but  fedtering 
voice  said  tenderly — 

'  This  must  not  be,  Bessie ;  this  is 
the  only  thing  which  I  cannot  bear. 
For  better  for  worse,  remember,  my 
love,'  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from  the 
comely  cheeks  of  his  wife,  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  bridegroom,  and  the 
gallantry  of  a  highly-bred  gentle- 
man of  the  old-fashioned,  and  now, 
alas!  well-nigh  extinct  school  of 
manners. 

'  There  is  no  sting  in  the  worst, 
after  all,'  said  Mrs.  Woodbine,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  '  as  long  as 
I  have  you  and  the  children.  But 
five -and -twenty  Christmases  we 
have  spent  here  together,  and  we 
should  be  more  them  human  if  we 
had  no  regrets.' 

'  You  are  right,  Bessie,'  replied 
the  Squire,  gravely ;  '  if  it  were  not 
for  the  children's  sake,  I  would  not 
leave  it  now;  but  you  would  not 
let  me  rob  them,  or  make  them  pay 
the  penalty  of  my  own  folly,  Bessie  ? 
you  would  be  the  last  to  advise  it. 
Ten  years  will  be  nothing  to  look 
back  upon ;  and  then,  Grod  willing, 
Sunnymeade  shall  know  such  a 
Christmas  gathcrinp:  as  it  has  never 
known  before.  AVho  knows  how 
many  sons  and  daughters,  ay,  and 
grandsons,  and  granddaughters, 
may  not  bo  added  to  our  family 
party  before  that  time  comes  ?' 

*  Who  indeed?'  said  his  wife, 
cheerfully.  'And  now  let  us  go 
down,  or  the  girls  will  think  that  I 
am  giving  way— as  the  maids  call 
it.  Are  my  eyes  very  red?'  she 
added,  looking  fondly  up  into  her 
husbcmd's  face,  with  whom  since 
the  day  when  ho  had  first  brought 
her  home,  the  blooming  mistress  of 
Sunnymeade,  she  had  never  ex- 
changed an  angry  or  reproachful 
wonL 


The  Squire's  reply  was  sealed  with 
a  kiss. 

'  We  are  getting  childish  in  our 
old  age,'  observed  Mrs.  Woodbine ; 
and  it  was  indeed  true,  that  the 
first  real  care  which  they  had  ever 
known,  had  drawn  out,  and  thrown 
into  strong  relief,  the  deep,  fjuthfnl 
attachment  of  years,  to  which  it  had 
given  the  glow  and  the  freshness, 
and  the  sunshine  of  early  youth. 

The  care  that  had  come  to  Sunny- 
meade, was  the  care  of  undeserved 
and  unexpected  poverty.  Squire 
Woodbine,  whose  generous  nature 
and  blameless  honour  were  above 
suspicion,  had  backed  bills  for  a 
friend,  to  an  amount  which  it  would 
take  ten  years  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  save  out  of  his  yearly 
income;  but  he  and  his  wife  had 
determined  upon  such  a  hue  of 
conduct,  in  preference  to  that  of 
touching  their  capital,  or  raising 
mortgages  upon  the  estate,  justly 
considering  that  the  father's  indi- 
vidual imprudence  should  not  be 
allowed  to  injure  the  future  pros- 
pects of  their  children.  It  had  thus 
become  necessary  that  they  should 
leave  Sunnymeade,  and  reduce  their 
expenditure;  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodbine  had  resolved  upon  a 
course  which  involved  a  bitter  self- 
sacrifice  on  themselves. 

Care  had  come  that  Christmas  to 
Sunnymeade,  but  shame  or  disgrace 
would  never  enter  its  doors.  *  By 
hving  upon  five  hundred  a  year  for 
ten  years,'  said  the  Squire,  '  we  shall 
save  enough  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
Frank  shall  never  have  it  to  say  that 
he  came  into  an  encumbered  estate, 
because  his  father  could  not  face  the 
consequences  of  his  folly  Hke  a  man.' 

One  thing,  however,  was  unani- 
mously determined  upon,  which  was 
that  the  last  Christmas  at  the  home 
to  which  they  were  all  so  fondly 
attached,  should  bo  kept  up  as  roy- 
ally as  in  former  years.  '  We  will 
keep  it  dark  until  f^ter  the  Twelfth- 
Kight  ball,'  said  Uncle  John,  the 
poor  relation,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
tlie  coansellor  and  oracle  of  the  fa- 
mily. Take  my  advice,  and  enjoy 
yourselves  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
let  the  young  ones  have  their  Christ- 
mas fun.' 
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It  wafi  difficult  to  associate  the 
idea  of  fan  with  the  gaunt  visage 
of  Uncle  John.  He  was  a  tall,  thm, 
iron-grey  man,  a  few  years  older 
than  the  Squire,  with  a  thoughtful 
brow  and  a  keen  eye,  and  looking 
very  unlike  the  poor  dependent 
upon  his  relation's  bounty,  which  in 
ti-uth  he  was. 

Uncle  John  was  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  Mrs.  Woodbine's,  who  had 
been  sent  abroad  in  his  youth,  to 
make  his  fortune,  and  who  had  re- 
turned  to  England,  a  Christmas  or 
two  bock,  a  ruined  but  unbroken 
man,  to  find  a  hospitable  welcome 
to  the  home  of  his  wealthy  brother- 
in-law.  Squire  Woodbine,  of  Sunny- 
meade. 

Christmas,  therefore,  was  ever 
afterwards  associated  in  his  mind 
with  what  he  called  the  happiest 
epoch  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  before  something  of 
a  cynic  and  a  misanthrope:  human 
nature  had  not  presented  itself  to 
his  contemplation  in  the  most  fti- 
vourable  hght;  and  he  expected, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  to  have 
been  kicked  out  of  Sunnymeade, 
directly  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  not  a  Nabob  uncle,  in  the  pos- 
session of  fabulous  wealth. 

With  open  heart  and  hand,  how- 
ever, his  good  as  well  as  wealthy 
brotlier-in-Iaw  had  received  him; 
and  with  one  accord  the  whole  fa- 
mily had  welcomed  him  to  their 
genial  and  happy  home;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks 
which  he  sx)ent  in  London,  he  lived 
there  all  the  year  round. 

The  Woodbine  family  consisted 
of  Frank  the  eldest,  and  Benjie  the 
youngest,  the  two  sons  of  the  femily, 
the  one  four-and-twenty,  the  other 
but  just  eight;  of  Fanny  and  Mag- 
dalene, the  two  girls  in  tiicir  blush- 
ing teens,  and  Emily,  who  was  a 
year  older  than  Benjie,  and  his 
chosen  and  inseparable  companion. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbine 
joined  the  family  ]mrty,  after  the 
conversation  recorded  above,  the 
domestic  circle  was  complete;  and 
the  centre  and  point  of  attraction,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  was  tlie  gaunt, 
awkward  form  of  Uncle  John. 

Some  interesting  topic  was  evi- 
dently being  warmly  discussed,  and 


Fanny's  voioe  was  heard  indignantly 
exclaiming,  while  she  held  an  opoi 
letter  in  her  hand,  '  I  wonder  msss 
are  not  ashamed  to  offer  themselvaB, 
after  their  behavioiSr  to  us  in  town 
lastyear;  I  declare  if  I  were  mamma 
that  I  would  write  and  put  tham 
oft' 

'  You  may  rely  upon  one  thing,' 
said  Frank,  laughing,  '  that  th^ 
know  nothing  of  our  altered  for- 
tunes. I  shall  be  on  the  list  of 
Aunt  Huntington's  detrimetUaUnoii, 
and  even  Aggy  will  decline  a  flirtar 
tion,  in  direct  defiance  of  '^  dearest 
mamma." ' 

'  I  can  never  like  them  again,' 
observed  ^£agdalene,  gravely,  '  be- 
cause of  their  conduct  to  mamma; 
but  if  they  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  come,  the  hospitality  of  Sunny- 
meade will  be  a  tacit  reproach  to 
them.' 

*  Eegally  said.  Queen  Magdalene,' 
said  Uncle  John ;  '  let  no  one  im- 
peach its  hospitality  this  Christmas, 
whether  friend  or  foe.  Let  them 
come,  and  you  shall  have  your  re- 
venge, is  the  prediction  of  the  **  poor 
relation."'  And  he  began,  as  was 
his  wont  when  anything  tickled  his 
fJEuicy,  to  sing — 

*  A  poor  relation  came  to  beg, 
In  klckiug  him  out  I  broke  my  leg, 
I  broke  my  leg. 

Toonl  ooral  ooral  !* 

'  You  don't  know  what  we  used 
to  call  you,  uncle,'  said  Fanny,  the 
liveliest  and  prettiest  of  bis  nieces; 
'  we  thought  you  were  rich  and 
cross  when  we  were  all  children, 
because  you  used  to  write  mamma 
long  letters  full  of  advice,  and  never 
sent  her  any  presents— we  used  to 
call  you  "  Uncle  CJrabtree."  ' 

'  And  we  were  so  glad  when  we 
found  that  you  were  poor  and  not 
cross,'  said  Benjie,  taking  his  un- 
cle's large  hand  caressingly  in  his 
own  small  fist;  '  because  if  you  had 
been  rich,  you  know,  you  would  not 
have  come  to  live  with  us.' 

Uncle  John,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  this  conversation,  was  a  little 
fond  of  parading  his  poverty.  *  No 
one  shall  say  that  I  am  looked  up 
to  for  my  money,'  he  used  to  ob- 
serve, laughingly.  '  Even  Beiyw 
will  get  nothing  more  than  m^  old 
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Bible  when  I  die,  for  I  have  sunk 
my  annuity,  and  leamt  the  art  of 
"spending  half  a  crown  upon  six- 
pence a  day,"  which  I  believe,  after 
all,  to  be  the  true  end  of  life.' 

Benjie  was  the  youngest,  and  the 
pet  of  the  house ;  and  if  Uncle  John 
tenderly  loved  the  rest  of  the  fiunily, 
Benjie  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The 
warmhearted  and  afiEectionate  child 
had  wound  himself  closely  round 
his  heart;  and  no  one  of  the  family 
had  yet  ventured  to  tell  the  little 
fellow  that  Uncle  John  was  going 
away. 

'  Does  Benjie  know  it  ?'  each  one 
had  said  to  the  other :  and  the  reply 
had  invariably  been—'  No,  he  does 
not  know— nobody  likes  to  tell  him.' 

'  When  do  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousins  make  their  appear- 
ance ?'  said  Frank,  rather  nervously ; 
for  his  consin  Claire  had  been  his 
first  and  early  love;  and  although 
her  conduct  to  him  in  town  had 
dispelled  the  illusion  for  the  time, 
now  that  the  old  relations  and  asso- 
ciations were  about  to  be  renewed, 
there  was  a  flutter  of  interest  excited 
in  his  heart,  which  he  would  have 
been  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge. 

It  will  be  SB  well  to  mention  here, 
for  the  edification  of  those  readers 
who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  August  number  of  '  London 
Society,'  l£at  the  little  episode 
there  described,  under  the  title 
of  'Country  Cousins  in  Town,' 
will  explain,  if  referred  to,  why  the 
advent  of  tiie  town  cousins,  Claire 
and  Agatha  Huntington,  was  not 
looked  forward  to,  with  any  very 
lively  emotion  of  pleasure  by  the 
Woodbine  fiamily.  After  having 
partaken  of  their  generous  and 
warmJiearted  hospitalities  the  pre- 
vious winter,  at  their  country  home, 
they  had  ignored  and  shghted  Mrs. 
Woodbine  and  her  daughters,  when 
they  went  up  to  London  in  the 
spring;  and  Claire,  the  eldest 
(ianghter,  had  jilted  her  cousin 
Frank  (to  whom  she  had,  during 
her  stay  at  Sunnymeade,  given  the 
greatest  encouragement),  for  the 
sake  of  the  attentions  of  a  superci- 
lious yonng  guardsman,  who,  having 
amused  himself  sufficiently  at  her 
expense,  had  in  his  turn  thrown  her 
o?er,  with  as  much  unconcern  as 


that  with  which  he  would  have 
flung  away  a  half-finished  cigar,  or 
bestowed  a  languid  kick  upon  his 
favourite  dog. 

'  We  must  not  have  the  tree  un- 
til Twelfth  Night,  when  your  cousins 
will  be  here,'  said  good-natured 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  in.  whose  heart  no 
imkind  or  revengeful  feeling  ever 
had  a  place.  '  We  are  not  so  poor, 
but  that  we  can  afford  some  remem- 
brance of  Sunnymeade  to  all ;'  and 
the  tears  would  have  gathered  in 
her  eyes  again,  at  the  bitter  thought 
of  the  '  last  time,'  if  the  loving  eyes 
of  the  Squire  had  not  been  fixed 
upon  her  face,  bent  upon  reading 
her  feelings  in  every  changing  ex- 
pression l£at  flitted  across  it. 

The  preparation  of  the  Christmas 
tree  at  Sunnymeade  had  ever  been 
a  costly  as  well  as  a  graceful  one ; 
for  it  was  always  hung  with  pre- 
sents of  either  a  useful  or  ornamental 
nature,  as  the  position  of  the  re- 
ceiver warranted;  and  as  each 
member  of  the  household,  horn  the 
master  and  mistress  to  the  humblest 
dependent,  both  offered  and  received 
a  gift  of  some  sort,  the  Ughting  of 
the  tree  in  the  large  hall  was  a 
solemnity  of  which  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  felt  a  lively 
and  awakening  interest. 

Christmas-day  was  spent  by  the 
family  in  comparative  privacy,  and 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  but  on  the  day  following 
the  expected  guests  arrived. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington,  and 
their  daughters,  Claire  and  Agatha ; 
Sir  Harry  Douglas,  a  bachelor  neigh- 
bour; Captain  Alendale,  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  who  was  laying  siege 
to  the  heart  of  Fanny  Woodbine ;  and 
Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Kitty  Elfin- 
tbwer,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Woodbines  had  ripened  into  ftiend- 
ship  since  the  eventful  season  in 
town,  formed  the  party  staying  in  the 
house:  and  everybody  who  knows 
what  country  -  house  visiting  is, 
knows  what  a  fund  of  social  enjoy- 
ment and  genial  companionship  such 
a  party,  if  well  selected,  is  capable  of' 
affording. 

The  Squire  and  his  wife  were  in 
their  element  on  such  an  occasion, 
while  Uncle  John,  the  poor  re- 
lation, was  a  universal   favourite 
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among  yonng  and  old.  Mrs.  Hun- 
tington was  Bingalar  in  deepi»- 
ing  him:  but  she  bad  an  un« 
conqnerable  antipathy  to  poverty 
in  the  abstract;  and  the  presence 
of  her  brother's  brother-in-law  at 
Sunnymeade  was  always  hatefdl  in 
her  envious  sight 

'  I  cannot  think  how  they  can 
tolerate  him/  she  observed  to  her 
daughters,  in  the  after-^iinner  con- 
clave in  her  dressing-room,  where 
they  were  preparing  for  the  Twelfth 
Night  ball ;  '  he  is  a  perfect  bugbear 
to  mo.' 

'  He  is  the  prince  of  toadies,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  make 
SQch  a  fuss  with  him,'  said  Claire, 
spitefully.  '  He  flatters  the  girls 
npon  their  looks,  and  the  Squire 
upon  hia  hospitality,  and  Aunt 
Woodbine  upon  her  good-nature. 
All  toadies  are  more  or  less  clair- 
voyants with  regard  to  people's 
little  weaknesses,  which  it  is  part 
of  their  game  to  discover,  and  then 
to  play  upon  wl  lihiium ;  it  is  the 
poor  relation  hanger-on-of-the-family 
cant,  and  it  sickens  me.' 

'  You  would  find  it  sweeter  if  you 
had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it 
yourself,'  said  Agatha,  who  was 
fond  of  teasing  her  elder  sister; 
'  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
poor  relation  has  no  great  fiEmcy  for 
any  of  us.  Of  course  the  dear,  good, 
unsophisticated  girls,  told  him  what 
a  doubtful  welcome  we  gave  them 
to  town  in  the  spring.' 

'  He  knows  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered  as  well  as  most 
people,'  was  the  remark  of  the /ne- 
lady  mother,  who,  like  other  fine 
ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  could  de- 
scend to  unmitigated  vulgarity  when 
her  feelings  were  stirred  or  agitated 
more  than  usual ;  '  he  &wns  upon 
my  brother's  weak  good-nature  in 
a  way  that  to  me  is  perfectly  dis- 
gusting/ 

As  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
these  remarks,  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard,  in  the  shape  of  threatening 
poverty,  was  not  even  suspected  by 
any  of  the  assembled  guests  at 
Sunnymeade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbine  had  de- 
tormined  that  their  Christmas  fes- 
tivities should  be  carried  on  that 
year  with  even  greater  zest  than 


heretofore.  This  determination  bad, 
indeed,  originated  with  Uncle  John, 
although  none  of  the  iiunOy  would 
have  reoognized  the  &ct  if  it 
had  been  directly  alluded  to:  his 
was  the  quiet  influence  that  was 
felt,  without  being  brought  pro- 
minently into  notice,  and  it  was 
from  his  lips  that  the  remark  bad 
fiUlen,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
disgTBoeful  in  the  proposed  re- 
trenchment, it  would  be  a  'plucky 
thing'  to  cany  on  the  Chnstmas 
hospitaUties  for  the  last  time  upon 
their  usual  acala 

But  the  secret  which  had  been 
so  well  kept  up  to  the  last  mcunent 
— ^for  the  night  in  question  W8£ 
Twelfth  Night,  at  the  oonclusion  of 
which  the  worthy  Squire  hsd  de- 
termined upon  making  known  to 
his  assembled  guests  the  altered 
state  of  his  drcumstanoes  <— was 
doomed  to  be  revealed  to  the  Hun- 
tington party,  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  httle  Benjie,  who  had 
followed  his  cousins  to  their  room. 
as  was  his  frequent  custom,  to  see 
them  adorn  themselves  for  the  ball. 
He  liked  to  see  the  ornaments  taken 
from  their  red  velvet,  or  white  satin 
nests,  and  clasped  round  the  throats 
and  arms  of  the  pretty  sisters; 
and  when  he  was  allowed,  as  he 
sometimes  was,  to  be  the  jnindpal 
performer  in  tiie  operation,  it  was  a 
proud  and  happy  moment  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  gazing  with  un- 
feigned admiratfon  at  a  certain  pearl 
cross,  which  his  cousin  Claire  had 
been  carefriUy  attaching  to  some 
black  velvet  ribbon,  wl^rewith  to 
adorn  her  swan-like  throat,  when 
his  attention  had  been  suddenly 
aixested  by  the  heterodox  remark, 
quoted  above«  with  regard  to  his 
Uncle  John. 

The  colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks ; 
his  eyes,  large,  dark,  and  gentle  by 
nature,  grew  larger,  and  flashed 
with  indl^gnation,  while,  clenching 
his  fist,  he  stood  forth  the  champion 
of  the  absent  and  the  defiuned. 

'  How  dare  you  say  that  Tncle 
John  Is  a  toady,  cousin?'  he  said. 
*  Don't  you  know  that  he  has  been 
kinder  to  ^pa  and  all  of  us,  since 
we  were  nuned,  than  he  was  before. 
I  don't  quite  know  what  a  toadj 
means,  but  I  do  know  veiy  well 
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that  it  does  not  mean  any  one  that 
would  do  that.' 

'  Heyday,  child !  what  say  you 
about  being  ruined  ?'  exclaimed  his 
Aunt  Huntington,  her  curiosity  ex- 
cited to  the  utmost.  '  I  always 
thought  that  my  brother  lived 
above  his  income,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  it  had  come  to  this/ 

'Oh  dear!  what  have  I  said?  what 
have  I  done?  I  forgot  that  you 
were  none  of  you  to  Imow  it,  imtil 
after  supper  to-night.  You  should 
not  have  abused  Uncle  John,  and 
then  I  should  not  have  let  it  out' 

'  Uncle  John  will  find  himseli  in 
the  wrong  box,'  said  Claire  Hunting- 
ton, with  a  sneer;  'but  what  can 
be  the  object  of  keeping  up  these 
false  appearances  if  what  Benjie 
says  is  true  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
cousin,'  replied  the  child:  'but  I 
do  know  that  you  say  bad  things, 
and  I  don't  care  now  about  seeing 
you  dressed  for  the  ball.'  And 
without  further  ceremony  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  seeking  his 
mother  in  hers,  he  buried  his  curly 
head  in  her  lap,  and  sobbed  so 
hysterically,  that  she  succeeded  with 
difficulty  in  soothing  him  into  suffi- 
cient composure  to  tell  her  what 
ailed  him. 

As  she  stooped  to  lay  her  arms 
fondly  round  mm,  and  to  press  him 
to  her  warm  motherly  heart,  a 
parcel  which  she  had  been  examin- 
ing, and  which  had  been  one  of  her 
presents  from  the  Christmas  tree, 
fell  from  her  lap  to  the  ground ;  the 
direction  was  as  follows : — 

'  A  remembrance  of  Twelfth  Night 
at  Suimymeade,  and  a  Kew  Tear's 
gift  to  toy  dear  sister  Elizabeth,  in 
token  of  the  affectionate  gratitude 
of  her  brother  John.' 

'Don't  open  it  until  you  dress 
for  the  ball,'  he  had  said  hurriedly, 
as  he  pressed  it  into  her  hand, 
when  the  parcel  was  detached  from 
the  tree,  '  but  wear  it  this  evening 
for  my  sake.' 

Mrs.  Woodbine  had  done  as  he 
had  requested,  and  had  restrained 
her  curiosity  until  the  time  ai*rived 
for  the  ball  toilette,  which  had  been 
deferred  until  the  more  juvenile 
festivities  were  happily  over;  and 
she  had  been  on  the  point  of  un- 


iying  the  string,  and  breaking  the 
seals,  when  Benjie  had  surprised 
her  by  his  sudden  entrance,  and  by 
his  burst  of  unrestraiaed  grief. 

As  he  grew  more  composed,  his 
mother  bethought  herself  of  his 
love  of  untying  and  opening  parcels 
— a  sovereign  remedy  generally  for 
his  deepest  sorrows  —  and  telling 
him  to  pick  up  the  one  she  had 
dropped,  she  gave  him  a  pair  of 
scissors  to  assist  the  operation. 

With  the  tears  still  in  his  eyes, 
which  now,  however,  sparkled  be- 
hind them,  Benjie  bent  over  the 
pleasing  task;  and  as  paper  after 
paper  was  hastily  thrown  aside,  an 
old-fashioned  jewel-case  revealed 
itself  to  his  eager  gaze. 

'  Now  what  has  Uncle  John  been 
thinking  of  in  getting  me  jewellery,' 
said  his  sister,  with  a  sigh;  'it  is 
really  too  bad  of  him,  out  of  his 
slender  pittance  too.'  But  when 
the  lid  of  the  case  flew  back  under 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of 
Beiyie's  diminutive  thumb,  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  fell  simul- 
taneously from  mother  and  son. 
'  Oh,  mamma !  how  beautiful !'  was 
the  exclamation  of  the  latter. 

'  What  can  he  mean  ?'  exclaimed 
the  mother,  whose  feminine  percep- 
tions recognized  at  a  glance  the 
great  value  of  the  glittering  gems. 
'  Why  your  uncle  must  have  taken 
leave  of  his  senses,  my  dear ;  these 
jewels  are  worth  a  king's  ransom ;' 
and  hearing  her  husband's  step  in 
the  passage,  she  called  him  in  to 
share  in  her  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  mxmificenoe  of  the  poor  re- 
lation's gifi 

'  They  are  very  pretly,'  was  his 
remark.  '  I  suppose  Uncle  John 
has  had  them  by  him  for  some  time, 
for  the  setting  is  very  old-fashioned.' 

'  Pretty  I  old  -  feshioned ! '  said 
Mrs,  Woodbine,  aggrieved.  '  Why 
they  are  priceless,  and  the  setting 
is  perfection.  What  will  your 
sister  think  if  I  wear  them  to-night  ?' 
she  continued,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible smile  of  triumph,  which 
she  would  have  been  more  than 
femininely  human  not  to  have  ex- 
perienced. '  Lady  Elfintower  her- 
self has  not  finer  diamonds  Hobh 
these ;  why  the  price  of  them  would 
pay  our  debt^  dear/  she  added,  as 
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her  cheeks  flushed  crimson  with 
excitement  at  the  bare  thought 
'  Uncle  John  knows  it,  and  has 
given  them  to  me  in  his  own  deli- 
cate way  for  that  purpose.  Please 
(sod,  we  shall  not  hare  to  leave 
Simnymeadc  after  all.' 

'  Sixty  thousand  pounds  for  those 
gimcracks,  my  dear  BesRie!  you 
must  be  raving,'  said  the  Squire,  in 
alann,  for  he  thought  that  his  good 
wife,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  giati- 
tttde,  bid  taken  leave  of  her  senses. 

'  Gimcracks  as  you  call  them,  thev 
are  worth  more  than  that,'  she  said, 
taking  the  necklace  reverentially 
from  its  place,  where  it  hiy  sur- 
rounded oy  its  bright  compeers. 
I  will  wear  them  to-m'ght,  as  he 
wishes,  but  afterwards,  with  John's 
leave,  they  must  be  disposed  of  to 
pay  the  debt' 

'  We  will  talk  about  that  after- 
wards, my  love,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  jewels  are  worth  the  money ; 
it  would  not  have  been  like  Uncle 
John  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  poor 
relation,  whilst  holding  such  a  mine 
of  wealth  in  his  hands. 

'  What  is  that  you  say?'  inter- 
rupted a  well-known  voice  at  the 
door.  '  I  came  in  search  of  Benjie, 
and  did  not,  I  must  own,  expect  to 
hear  myself  abused  in  full  fiunily 
conclave.  A  man  who  has  spent 
half  his  life  in  the  East,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  come  by  a  crystal 
or  so  honestly,  eh,  Bessie?  These, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  intended  to 
keep  for  Frank's  wife,  but  I  had 
a  fiamcy  to  see  you  in  them  to-night 
Let  our  sun  go  down  in  glory,  as  it 
will  rise  again  ten  years  hence.' 

With  these  words  Uncle  John 
di6api)eaied,and  his  sister  said,  with 
a  sigh,  'That  hint  about  Frank's 
wife,  was  his  way  of  saying  that  he 
did  not  wish  me  to  part  with  them. 
It  would  be  a  sin  too,'  she  added ; 
and  perhaps  with  pardonable  mother- 
ly pride,  her  imagination  became 
nMliant  with  a  vision  of  a  &ir  young 
bride,  round  whose  throat  she  would 
clasp  the  priceless  necklace  on  her 
wedding  mom,  while  wondering 
bridesmaids  looked  on,  dazzled  and 
amazed. 

'  You  must  wear  your  black  velvet 
to-night,  with  these,  mother,'  said 
Bei^jie,  who  was  well   up  in  the 


mysteries  of  the  toilette,  and  wb^ 
had  a  natural  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  beautiful  aad  siun(>- 
tuous  things. 

'  You  are  right,  dear  child,'  sai^l 
his  mother,  kissing  hint  '  Your 
sisters  must  not  see  me  untfl  I  am 
dressed;  how  surprised  they  will 
be  when  I  appear  in  this  blaze  of 
light!' 

Tex  Ball. 

The  mansion  of  Sunnymeade  wbs 
an  old-fashioned  one,  but  it  was 
large  and  very  commodious.  The 
salocm  was  well  adapted  for  a  ball- 
room, and  the  Christmas  festivitiL'S 
generally  concluded  with  a  dance, 
to  which  all  the  neighbourhood  waK 
invited;  and  it  was  for  this  erent 
that  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
preparing,  on  the  evening  describeil 
m  tne  lai^  chapter. 

It  was  the  Squire's  intention  when 
the  guests  and  the  fiunily  were  as- 
sembled at  snppa^~when,  aooordin;; 
to  the  old-&Bhioned  custcnn,  healths 
were  proposed  and  speedies  made — 
to  make  a  speech  informing  his 
friends  and  neighbours  of  his  altered 
circumstances,  and  to  take  an  affec- 
tionate ftiewell  of  them  before  leav- 
ing the  county  for  so  many  years. 

The  good  Squire  was  fond  of 
making  a  speech,  whoi  he  felt  him- 
self surrounded  by  friends  and  gen  iai 
well-wishers ;  and  he  knew  by  in- 
tuition with  what  warm  and  genuine 
sympathy  his  announcement  and 
fftrewell  would  be  rpceived. 

It  was  a  sort  of  innocent  sensa- 
tion scene  which  he  had  picture<l 
to  himself,  and  from  which  his 
genial,  ingenuous  nature,  derived 
some  sort  of  consolation. 

Everything  was  ready,  and  the 
musicians  were  tuning  their  instru- 
ments for  the  first  daaoa  The 
young  ladies  of  the  family  were 
standing  in  a  group  round  the  fire- 
place, awaiting  the  welcome  sound 
of  the  grind  of  the  first  carriage- 
wheels  upon  the  gravel  road. 

They  formed  a  very  pretty  group, 
the  two  sisters,  and  their  equally 
pretty  though  less  unsophi^cated 
cousins ;  and  as  they  advanced  grace- 
fully to  receive  their  guests,  even 
Mrs.  Huntington  smiled  approbation. 

'  Where  is  mamma?*  whispered 
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Magdalene  to  her  sister,  atudonsly. 
'  I  nope  she  has  not  broken  down 
at  the  last  moment'  But  as  she 
spoke  the  words  Mrs:  Woodbine 
entered  the  room,  looMng  wonder- 
folly  handsome. 

She  was  as  nerrons  as  a  girl, 
about  entering  the  room  alone,  so 
conscious  was  she  of  the  sensation 
which  her  brilliant  appearance 
would  be  sure  to  create,  especially 
among  the  feminine  part  of  the 
community;  and  meeting  with 
Uncle  John  in  the  hall,  she  linked 
her  arm  in  his,  and  thus  amply 
protected,  made  her  public  entry 
into  the  saloon.  '  You  are  beau- 
tiftd  to-night,  Bessie,'  said  the 
Squire,  as  he  proudly  surveyed 
his  wife;  and '  Good  gracious !  what 
has  mamma  got  on  ?'  was  the  simul- 
taneous exclamation  of  her  two 
daughters,  as  they  watched  their 
mother's  entrance. 

But  if  their  amazement  was  great, 
it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
-with  which  their  aunt  Huntington 
and  their  two  cousins  gazed  upon 
the  regal  parure  in  which  simple 
Mrs.  Woodbine  was  decked  that 
night  '  Where  can  they  come 
from?  whose  can  they  be?*  they 
asked  of  one  another,  without  re- 
ceiving any  satisfiictory  reply.  'Can 
Lady  Elfintower  have  possibly  l^it 
her  her  diamonds  for  the  night? 
What  a  ridiculous  display  of  bor- 
rowed fioery  if  she  has!  Dressed 
like  a  duchess,  and  hanging  on  the 
arm  of  the  arch  toady  still,'  were 
the  remarks  which  were  bandied 
from  one  to  another;  and  so  en- 
grossed were  the  whole  party  in 
the  surmises  and  suggestions  to 
•which  Mrs.  Woodbine's  splendour 
had  given  rise,  that  they  did  not 
psrceive  their  cousin  Frank,  who 
had  joined  them,  and  was  waiting 
for  a  moment's  silence,  to  enable 
him  to  engage  his  cousin  Claire  for 
the  first  dance.  Perceiving,  how- 
aver,  that  their  ill-natured  and  in- 
vidious remarks  had  for  their  object 
his  mother  and  his  Uncle  John,  he 
was  justly  angered,  and  turning 
quickly  upon  his  heel,  with  his 
handsome  face  in  a  glow  of  right- 
eous indignation,  he  muttered  to 
himself, '  She  is  not  worth  it;  I  will 
not  sacrifice  my  own  pleasure  for 
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hers;'  and  perceiving  the  youthful 
and  ^unaffectedly  graceful  Lady 
Kitty  enter  the  ball-room  at  that 
moment  with  her  sister,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  to  the  closest 
observer  that  he  made  any  sacrifice 
of  his  own  inclination  in  engaging 
her  hand  for  the  first  quadrille. 

The  Squire  was  anxious  that 
everyone  should  dance;  and  while 
those  couples  were  arranging  their 
places,  who  had  required  no  coercion 
or  persuasion  in  the  cause,  he  was 
enlisting  the  whole  band  of  wall- 
flowers for  a  quiet  quadrille,  pro- 
viding, them  with  partners  with  a 
happy  recklessnesa  and  dash  which 
none  but  the  Squire  himself  could 
have  so  successfully  assumed. 

In  a  few  moments  every  one  was 
standing  up,  and  himself  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  couple  unprovided 
with  a  vis-a-vis,  '  Mamma  is  in  the 
library,'  whispered  Agatha  to  her 
uncle:  'you  must  make  her  dance 
to-night' 

'  So  she  shall,  by  Jove!'  was  the 
reply.  ^ '  Stie  must  dance  with  Uncle 
John,  £e  is  a  de&ulter  as  well ;  and 
signing  to  the  musicians  to  wait  for 
his  return,  he  sought  his  sister  *)and 
his  brother-in-law,  as  a  vis-a-vis  for 
himself  and  his  partner.  '  I  will  not 
be  contradicted  to-night  of  all  m'ghts 
in  the  world,  Dolly,'  he  said,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  his  fine-lady  sister, 
who  had  been  christened  Dorothy 
after  a  maiden  aunt  in  the  family, 
from  whom  expectations  had  been 
entertained.  'You  must  stand  up 
with  Uncle  John ;  we  are  not  in  May- 
fair  now  you  know,'  he  added,  mis- 
chievously, 'and  at  Bome,  as  the 
saying  is,  we  must  do  as  the  Bomans 
do.* 

If  a  glance  could  have  slain,  the* 
career  of  poor  Uncle  John  would 
have  come  at  that  moment  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Mrs.  Huntington,  making  him  a 
mock  curtsey  of  exaggerated  defe- 
rence, and  scarcely  deigning  to  rest 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his  offered 
arm,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  by 
him  into  the  circle  of  dancers,  where 
they  took  their  places  opposite  to 
the  Squire,  and  the  brilliant  appari- 
tion at  his  side. 

His  first  remark  was  one  ill  calcu- 
lated to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled 
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watera,  in  the  broiist  of  tbe  iniiired 
lady.  '  How  handKuna  BoBsie  looks 
to-night/  he  observed;  'she  looks 
as  yonng  as  Magdalene  now/ 

As  Mrs.  Huntington  had  been 
{colons  of  the  beauty  of  her  brother^s 
wife,  from  the  first  dav  that  he  paid 
court  to  her,  a  handsome,  happy 
girl  at  a  county  ball,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  amiable  feeling  would 
decrease  in  intensity  with  advancing 
years.  A  sullen  '  hnmph '  was  all 
the  reply  she  deigned  to  the  asser- 
tion; but  after  a  mozdent's  pause, 
unable  to  conceal  the  rancour  which 
the  aghtof  the  diamonds  had  called 
up  in  he)*  breast,  she  said,  '  What 
folly  all  this  is,  if  what  rumour  says 
is  true.  If  my  brother  is  as  nearly 
ruined  as  people  say,  all  these  lireiy 
servants  may  be  baUifis  in  disguise, 
for  all  one  knows  to  the  contrary.'    « 

'Your  informants,  whoever  they 
are'— how  little  Uncle  John  sus- 
pected his  darling  Benjie  of  the  de- 
linquency I—'  have  evidently  failed  to 
toll  you  that  dishonour  and  your 
brother's  name  are  not  likely  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  His 
mil),  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is 
the  result  of  an  over-generous  and 
trustful  nature,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  fBM»  it  like  a  man.' 

'  It  is  true,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington, with  a  gasp  of  anxiety ;  and 
she  congratulated  herself  invrardly 
on  the  escape  which  Claire  had  had 
iu  rejecting  the  attentions  of  her 
eldest  couam  the  previous  season  in 
town. 

'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  how 
far  it  is  true,  and  how  £u:  it  is  &lse,' 
replied  Uncle  John,  coldly :  '  but  if 
it  is  true,  my  sister  and  ner  chil- 
•dren  will  require  all  the  consolation 
which  rtal  friends  can  afford.  How 
fSkT  can  we  rely  upon  you,  Mrs. 
Huntington,  for  taking  them  in  for  a 
short  tuue,  when  they  leave  Sunny- 
meade?' 

'  Indeed,'  was  the  cold  reply.  'I 
fear  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter ; 
as  people  make  their  beds  they  must 
lie  on  them.  If  my  brother  has  be^ 
such  a  fool  as  to  waste  his  substance 
upon  idle  dependents,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine? 

Uncle  John's  grev  eye  flaabed  fire 
at  this  remark,  but  he  kept  his  own 
oounsel,and  the  quadrille  Ibeing  hap- 


pily over  be  showed  great  alaciitym 
conducting  his  partner  to  her  seat. 

Magdalene  had  been  liiwyiDg  with 
Sir  Hany  Douglas,  and  her  bright 
yoong  fiioe  was  more  beautifal  than 
usual,  as  she  turned  to  make  a  smil- 
ing remark  upcm  the  unusual  eTcm 
of  Uncle  John's  dancfng. 

'  I  wish  every  one  to  be  happy  to- 
night,' was  hu  earnest  rejomdcr: 
'every  one  shall  be  happy  to-night. 
indeed,  as  fiir  as  I  am  concerned/ 

'  TVliy  should  not  I  be  inclnd&i  in 
your  uncle's  sentence?'  said  Mag- 
dalene's partner,  as  be  sikilfally  trk  1 
to  eiHBde  the  vacant  seat  by  Mis. 
Woodbine,  and  to  lead  off  his  chargi 
on  a  vague  excursion  into  bywayn 
and  anterooms  in  the  TK^n^p^^  pi^" 
suit  of  tea. 

'  Wait,  nlease,  vrait  till  afler  Fnp- 
per,'  said  Magdalene,  nervously,  ai 
evidently  in  allusion  to  some  prc« 
vious  conversation ;  and  withdiavii.: 
her  hand  a  little  abruptly  &am  L-; 
arm  she  took  the  nearest  place,  leaT^ 
ing  Sir  Harry  perhaps  more  amazi . 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  a; 
hearing  himself  requested  by  tht] 
most  modest  and  retiring  yoTrng 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  to  defer  th ! 
momentous  question^  which  voolil 
affect  the  happiness  ci  his  fatunj 
life,  until '  aft^  supper.' 

Frank,  in  the  mean  time,  had  &i 
&r  inoproved  his  acquaintance  intL 
Lady  Kitty,  that,  ardent  and  sascti>- 
tible  as  he  was,  he  would  doubtless 
have  proposed  to  her  tiiere  and  theni 
if  the  vision  of  the  afterHBupper  re- 
velation had  not  also  restmiDed  hiiiL 

Churo  Huntington,  mortified  and 
annoyed  at  the  little  estimation  m 
which  she  was  comparatively  beli^ 
determined  upon  a  petiy  revenge^ 
by  carrying  on  a  flirtation  ^itli 
Captain  Alendale,  between  whoc: 
and  Fanny  Woodlnne  she  fenciai 
that  there  existed  a  growing  attach- 
ment 

'What  a  charming  fiunily  they 
arel'  had  been  the  remark  of  that 
young  officer,  in  accents  that  eeemeJ 
to  come  low  and  muffled  through  hi^ 
heavy  moustache,  while  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed, as  he  spoke,  the  graceful  mo- 
tions of  the  aur  Fanny  among  tiit 
revolving  crowd  before  them. 

'  Charming !'  was  the  insidious  re- 
ply.   '  How  sad  it  is.  tiiough,  poor 
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tbiDgs,  to  t}iii±  of  keeping  snch  a 
show  to  the  last  '—for  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton had  whispered  to  her  daughter 
that  Beiyie's  testimony  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  poor  relation,  and 
that  the  Woodbines  were  going  to 
leave Sunnymeade  for  good.  'I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  that  they  are 
going  to  leave  this  place  owing  to 
the  embarrassed  state  of  my  uncle's 
afbirs?' 

'  You  don't  say  so,'  was  the  quick 
reply.  'I  imagined  that  both  the 
Miss  Woodbines  had  large  fortunes 
of  their  own,  and  that  Frank  was 
heir  to  ten  thousand  a  year  at  least' 

'Oh!  dear  me,  no.  You  have 
been  quite  deceived.  But  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  let  out  that  Fan 
has  not  the  snug  little  fortune  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
wicked  worldly  men  like  yourself 
would  think  a  very  great  attraction, 
in  addition  to  her  own  beaux  yeux,'* 

Whether  Fanny  Woodbine  would 
have  been  obliged  to  her  or  not,  for 
taking  the  gallant  captain  off  her 
hands,  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to 
say,  but  certain  it  was  that  he  did 
not  approach  her  with  his  usual 
eagerness,  but  stood  in  the  doorway 
twirling  his  moustache,  with  as  near 
an  expression  of  thought  upon  his 
countenance  as  it  was  capable  of 
wearing.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  in  the  language  of  his 
reflections,  which  can  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words,  although  they  wrung 
the  brain  of  the  warrior,  with  the 
anguish  attending  the  strain  of  un- 
wonted and  original  thought.  'By 
Jove,  though,  it  was  a  near  thing,  a 
very  near  thing.  By  Jove !  I  have 
had  an  escape.  A  nice  girl,  too,  biit 
no  money.    By  Jove!  what  a  sell.' 

So  in  that  httle  community  there 
were  many  contending  emotions  at 
work,  on  which  the  intended  disclo- 
sure of  the  night  would  be  brought 
stnmgly  to  besu* ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
near  in  which  it  was  to  be  made,  the 
Squire  grew  nervous  and  agitated, 
and  his  wife  felt  the  beating  of  an 
anxious  heart,  under  the  weight  of 
the  jewels  which  had  been  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  room. 

'They  are  very  fine,  I  believe,' 
said  the  Squire  to  Lady  Kitty  Elfin- 
tower  as  he  led  her  into  supper; 
'they  were  intended  for  Fniiik'a 


wife,  according  to  Uncle  John,  but 
he  wished  Mrs.  Woodbine  to  wear 
them  to-night.' 

The  colour  rose  rather  warmly 
to  the  cheek  of  his  companion  as 
he  casually  mentioned  the  words, 
'  Frank's  wife ;'  and  Claire  Hunting- 
ton, who  was  close  behind  them  with 
her  cavalier.  Captain  Alendale,  gave 
a  start  of  anything  but  gratified  sur- 
prise. 

The  ball-supper  on  Twelfth  Night 
at  Sunnymeade  was  always  a  sort  of 
state  affair,  at  which  every  guest  was 
seated  in  comfort;  and  the  engage- 
ments, therefore,  for  the  supper- 
dance,  were  always  arranged  with 
due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  This  night,  in  particular, 
the  members  of  the  family  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  a  companion  of 
whose  friendly  sympathy  they  could 
feel  well  assured ;  and,  judging  from 
outward  appearances,  tney  were  each 
well  supported  on  the  trying  occa- 
sion. The  Squire  and  his  wife  sat 
side  by  side,  according  to  the  custom 
observed  at  Sunnym^e  from  time 
immemorial ;  Magdalene  had  on  her 
right  hand  Sir  Harry  Douglas,  and 
on  her  left  her  sistOT  Fanny,  who 
had  seen  with  amused  surprise  the 
formerly  devoted  captain  pass  her 
by  and  enlist  her  cousin  Claire  with 
much  apparent  solicitude  for  the 
supper-dance.  The  rector's  son, 
Biuph  Hartopp,  whom  the  more 
officious  attentions  of  Ms  «oldier 
rival  had  kept  at  bay,  had  anxiously 
secured  her  for  his  partner,  and  the 
best  news  that  could  have  greeted 
his  ears  would  have  been  that  she 
was  poor  and  portionless,  and  that  it 
remamed  for  him  to  make  a  name 
and  a  fortune  worthy  of  her  gracious 
acceptance.  This,  you  will  observe, 
was  selfishness  also,  but  it  took  a 
more  noble  form  than  that  of  the 
man  whom  he  behoved  to  be  his 
rival.  Balph  was  a  talented  youth, 
of  a  generous  and  ardent  nature;  and 
he  had  only  made  the  discovery  of 
a  deep  attachment  for  the  lovely 
Fanny,  with  the  advent  of  Captain 
Alendale  at  Sunnymeade.  Benjie  and 
Emily  were  at  Uncle  John's  left 
hand,  who  presided  at  the  other  end 
of  the  richly-appointed  supper-table, 
with  Mrs.  Huntington,  his  unwilling 
partner,  at  his  right. 

•k  a 
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^  ^8  eager  gaze  was  fix^d  upon 
his  uncle's  fiooe,  as  bis  Ihther  liegan 
his  fieuewell  speech  in  the  simple 
language  of  his  own  good  heurt 
When  the  Squiie  rose  to  xeturn 
thanks  for  the  generous  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  own  and  his  wife's 
health  had  heen  leeeiTed,  a  deep 
fdlenoe  prevailed  in  the  room,  and 
the  clear  accents  of  his  ringing  voice, 
meUowed  but  not  impaired  by  time, 
went  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
in  the  following  words : — 

'I  have  to  ^ank  you  most  cor- 
dially, my  good  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, for. the  warm  and  affectionate 
manner  with  which  the  last  toast  has 
been  received.  The  occasion,  I  as- 
sure you,  is  one  on  which  any  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  comes  Tery 
straight  home  to  all  of  us.  We  hare 
need,  I  do  assure  you,  of  all  that  you 
have  to  give  us.  My  very  good 
friends  and  neighboura :  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom  (which  is,  as  you 
know,  to  keep  the  young  people 
away  from  the  ball-room  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible),  I  am  going  to 
intrude  for  a  little  time  upon  your 

etience ;  but  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
ow,  for  I  only  ask  for  time  to  bid 
you  all,  in  the  names  of  my  £Eunily 
and  myself,  most  cordially  farewell ; 
and  to  tell  you  how  it  has  happened 
that  I  find  myself  an  impoverished, 
if  not  a  ruined  man,  at  the  very 
height  of  my  seeming  prosperity. 
Experience,  they  say,  makes  us  all 
wise,  but  some  of  us  purchase  it 
more  dearly  than  others.  I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  stand  surety 
for  a  friend,  but  I  am  not  knave 
enough  to  rob  my  children  of  their 
birthright,  or  to  make  them  suffer 
th»  consequences  of  their  father's 
folly.  They  have  agreed  to  help  me 
in  the  plan  to  which  their  dear 
mother  has  also  nobly  agreed:  we 
are  going  away  for  ten  years— away 
from  Sunnym^e,  and  from  the  good 
friends  and  neighbours  whom  we 
have  lived  happily  amongst  for  so 
long.  I  could  not  speak  of  it  so 
calmly,  or  face  it  so  bravely,  if  I  had 
not  been  supported  by  tlie  feeling  of 
right  in  the  matter.  I  have  been  a 
fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  know, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  of  those 
friends  who  have  it  in  them  to  rally 
round  a  fallen  house,  I  can  truly  say 


that  I  have  been  nothing  more.  I 
have  "  come  to  grief,"  my  friends,  u 
tiie  saying  is,  but  I  can  bear  it,  and 
am  authoxized  to  say,  in  all  our 
names,  that  we  can  all  bear  it,  if  yon 
will  let  us  have  once  again  before 
we  go,  the  ringing  cheer  which  has 
ao  often  re-echoed  at  this  season 
under  the  roof  of  our  dear  old  borne ; 
if  you  will  drink,  with  three  tinip^ 
three,  the  toast  of  "  Our  happy  re- 
turn."' 

The  secret  was  out,  the  fiict  ir&s 
made  known,  and  many  a  &ce  ba*! 
grown  pale,  and  many  an  eye  had 
drooped,  as  the  voice  of  the  Squire 
had  more  than  once  flEdteied.  and  ha^l 
fairly  broken  down  in  his  old  attempt 
at  ftm,  when  he  said,  I  have  'come 
to  grief.' 

But  there  was  one  among  that 
assemblage  whose  eye  grew  hrigher 
and  whose  bearing  prouder,  as  each 
word  fell  from  his  brother-in-laws 
lips ;  and  that  eye,  and  that  bcaiicp 
belonged  to  none  other  than  the  poor 
relation,  to  ^om  the  place  of  hoDOur 
had  been  given  at  hospitable  Sunny- 
meade.  As  the  echoes  of  the  last 
cheer  died  away,  and  as  Mrs.  Wood- 
bine and  her  daughters,  Fanny  and 
Magdalene,  strove  hard  to  keep  d»^ 
the  rebellious  choking  in  their 
throats,  and  as  Benjie  and  Emily 
sobbed  aloud,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  in  clear,  strong  accents  mftde 
the  following  speech  'to  the  assem- 
bled guests  .— 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  if  there  is 
one  more  worthy  of  your  hononr  and 
respect  than  another  in  this  room,  it 
is  the  man  who  sits  at  the  head  of 
this  table,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
brother,  and  who  is  a  thousand  times 
dearer  to  us  all  in  this,  his  moment 
of  adversity,  than  when  be  sat 
amongst  us  prosperous  and  prosp^- 
ing,  the  open-handed,  large-hearted 
Squire  of  SunnymeadeHalL  He  has 
made  his  claim  upon  your  pabence, 
to  tell  you  simply  and  shortly  of  his 
broken  and  altered  fortunes;  let  me 
bespeak  the  same  patience  for  a  few 
minutes  whilst  I  tell  you  a  plain  mi- 
vamlBhed  tale,  in  which,  I  think,  l 
can  promise  that  you  will  all  be  m- 
teiested.  My  good  ficiends:  there 
arrived  in  England,  two  years  ago 
this  Christmas,  a  man  broken  ij 
health,  with  ruined  prospects  and 
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Bonied  temper,  a  yeiy  xmfaTonrable 
specimen  of  that  imfavoored  class, 
coming  under  the  head  of  "poor 
relations."  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  was  a  cynic  at  heart,  to  whom  the 
world,  with  the  careless  bonhomie 
which  distinguishes  it,  had  adminis- 
tered, in  its  devil-may-care,  easy  sort 
of  way,  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
But  strange  to  say,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  man,  with  all  his  firalts 
upon  his  head,  was  just  th^  sort  of 
man  that  Squire  Woodbine  (with  the 
hannless  eccentricity  which  charac- 
terizes him)  found  out  that  he  liked. 
He  has  just  now  told  us  that  he  will 
be  considered  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  we  all  believed  him : 
be  is  the  sort  of  man  to  "  come  to 
grief;"  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
considered  a  fool ;  he  is  the  sort  of 
man  whose  princely  generosity  and 
noble  nature  are  a  riddle  to  r^,  to 
which  the  world  can  give  but  one 
solution,  and  that  is  that "  the  man 
IS  a  lunatic."  But  is  it  not  also  true, 
my  finends,  that  this  is  the  very  sort 
of  man  whom  we  can  least  afford  to 
lose  &om  amongst  us?  This  poor- 
lelation-befriending,  simple-minded. 


noble-natured  member  of  our  society 
must  not  for  verv  shame  be  allowed 
to  "  come  to  grief." 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have 
one  more  toast  to  propose ;  it  is  an 
eccentric  one,  but  poor  relations  and 
dependents  become  unlike  other 
people;  let  us  diink  to  the  health  of 
the  *'  poor  relation,"  to  the  health 
"of  the  reformed  cynic,"  "of  the 
ruined  stranger,"  who  chose  this 
underhand  manner  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  you  all,  and  who  is 
not  likely  to  let  Squire  Woodbine 
and  his  &mily  depaii  from  Sunny- 
meade  when  it  lies  in  his  power  to 
show  his  gratitude  more  substan- 
tially than  in  words,  and  when  he  has 
a  balance  standing  over  at  his  bankers 
to  the  amount  of  half  ^  rniUion  of 
money.  It  was  a  field  lying  fidlow, 
in  which  the  good  deeds  and  the 
kind  words  of  noble  natures  have 
been  sown  for  the  last  two  years. 
That  they  may  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit  abundantly,  is  the  prayer  of  the 
"  poor  relation,"  in  whose  behalf  I 
have  bespoken  your  kindness  and 
your  forbearance  this  night' 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  BARON: 


A  RATHER  REMARKABLE  FAIRY  TALE. 


ONCE  upon  a  time— feury  tales 
always  begin  with  once  upon  a 
time,  you  know — once  upon  a  time 
there  lived  in  a  fine  old  castle  on 
the  Rhine,  a  certain  Baxon  Ton 
Schrochslofsleschshoffinger.  You 
won't  find  it  an  easy  name  to  pro- 
nounce ;  in  fiu:t,  the  Baron;  never 
tried  it  himself  but  once,  and  then 
he  was  laid  up  for  two  days  after- 
wards; so  in  future  we'll  merely 
call  him  '  The  Baron,'  for  shortness, 
particularly  as  he  was  rather  a 
dumpy  man.  After  having  heard 
his  name,  you  won't  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  character.  For  a  German 
baron,  he  was  considered  enormously 
rich ;  a  hyndred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  wouldn't  be  thought  much 
over  here;  .but  still  it  will  buy 
a  good   deal   of  sausage,   which. 


with  wine  grown  on  the  estate, 
formed  the  chief  sustenance  of  the 
Baron  and  his  fEimily.  Now  you'll 
hardly  believe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  the  possessor  of  this 
princely  revenue,  the  Baron  was 
not  satisfied  but,  oppressed  and 
ground  down  his  unfortunate  tenfints 
to  the  very  last  penny  he  could 
possibly  squeeze  out  of  them.  In 
all  his  exactions  he  was  seconded 
and  encouraged  by  his  steward, 
Klootz,  an  old  rascal  who  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  his  master's 
cruelty,  and  who  chuckled  and 
rubbed  his  hands  with  the  greatest 
apparent  enjoyment  when  any  of 
the  poor  landholders  couldn't  pay 
their  rent,  or  afforded  him  any  op- 
portunity for  oppression.  Not  con- 
tent with  making  the  poor  tenants 
pay  double  value  for  the  land  they 
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rented,  fhe  Baron  vrsA  in  the  habit 
of  going  lonnd  OTery  now  and  then 
to  their  houses,  and  ordering  any* 
thing  he  took  a  &ncy  to,  from  a  &t 
pig  to  a  pretly  daughter,  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  castle.  The  pretty 
daughter  was  made  parlour-maid, 
but  as  she  had  nothing  a  year,  and 
to  find  herself,  it  wasn't  what  would 
be  considered  by  careful  mothers 
an  eligible  situation.  The  fiat  pig 
became  sausage,  of  course.  Things 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  .at 
the  time  of  our  story,  between  the 
alternate  squeezings  of  the  Baron 
and  his  steward,  the  poor  tenants 
had  Tery  little  left  to  squeeze  out  of 
them.  The  &t  pigs  and  the  pret^ 
daughters  had  nearly  all  found  their 
wav  up  to  the  castle,  and  there  was 
little  else  to  take.  The  only  help 
the  poor  fellows  had,  was  the  Bfr- 
zon's  only  daughter,  Lady  Bertha, 
who  always  had  a  kind  word,  and 
frequently  something  more  sub- 
stantial, for  them,  when  her  father 
was  not  in  the  way.  Now  Tm  not 
going  to  describe  Bertha,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  I  did,  you 
would  imagine  that  she  was  the 
fiury  Fm  going  to  tell  you  about, 
and  she  isn't  However,  I  don't 
mind  giving  you  a  few  outlines.  In 
the  firist  place,  she  was  exceedingly 
tiny— the  nicest  girls,  the  real  love- 
able  little  pets,  always  are  tiny — 
and  she  had  long  silken  black  hair, 
and  a  dear,  dimpled  little  face,  fall 
of  love  and  mischief.  Now  then,  fill 
up  the  outline  with  the  details  of 
fhe  nicest  and  prettiest  girl  you 
know,  and  you'll  have  a  slight  idea 
of  her.  On  second  thoughts,  I  don't 
believe  you  will,  for  your  portrait 
wouldn't  be  half  good  enough; 
ho^^ever,  it'll  be  near  enough  for 
you.  Well,  the  Baron's  daughter 
being  all  your  &ncy  painted  her,  and 
a  trifle  more,  was  naturally  much 
distressed  at  the  goings  on  of  her 
unamiable  parent,  and  tried  her  best 
to  make  amends  for  her  father's 
luirshness.  She  generally  managed 
that  a  good  many  pounds  of  the  sau- 
sage should  find  their  way  back  to 
the  owners  of  the  original  pig;  and 
when  the  Baron  tried  to  squeeze  the 
hand  of  the  pretty  parlour-maid, 
which  he  occasionally  did  after 
dinner.  Bertha  had  only  to  say,  in  a 


tone  of  mild  zemonstnuice,  'Pa!' 
and  pa  dropped  the  hand  like  a  hot 
potato,  and  stared  very  hard  the 
other  way,  instantiy.  Bad  as  tiio 
disreputable  old  Baron  was,  he  had 
a  respect  for  the  goodness  and  purity 
of  his  child.  like  the  lion,  tamed 
l^  the  charm  of  Una's  innocence, 
the  rough  old  rascal  seemed  to  loee 
in  her  presence  half  his  radeness; 
and  though  be  used  awful  langoage 
to  her  sometimes  (I  dare  say  even 
Una's  lion  roared  occasionally)  be 
was  jnore  izactable  with  her  than 
with  any  other  living  being.  Her 
presence  operated  as  a  moral  re- 
straint upon  him,  which  possibly 
was  the  reason  that  he  never  stayed 
down  stairs  after  dinner,  but  always 
retired  to  a  fiivourite  turret,  whoe 
he  could  get  comfortably  tipsy, 
which,  I  regret  to  8ay,he  had  got  so 
in  the  way  of  doing  every  afternoon, 
that  I  believe  he  would  have  felt 
unwell  without. 

The  hour  of  t^  Baron's  afternoon 
^rmposinm  was  ihe  time  selected 
by  Bertha  for  her  errands  of  charity. 
Once  he  was  fairly  settled  do^m  to 
his  second  bottle,  off  went  Bertha, 
with  her  maid  beside  her  carxying 
a  basket  to  bestow  a  meal  on  some 
of  the  poor  tenants,  among  whom 
she  was  always  received  with  bless- 
ings. At  fibret  these  excursions  bad 
heeii  undertaken  solely  from  chari- 
table motives,  and  Bertha  thought 
herself  plentifully  repaid  in  the  love 
and  thanks  of  her  gratefal  pen- 
sioners. Of  late,  however,  another 
cause  had  led  her  to  take  even 
stronger  interest  in  her  walks,  and . 
occasionally  to  ootne  in  with  brighter 
eyes  and  a  rosier  cheek  than  the 
gratitude  of  the  poor  tenants  had 
been  wont  to  produce.  The  feet  is, 
some  months  before  the  time  of  oar 
story,  Bertha  had  noticed  in  her 
walks  a  young  artist,  who  seemed 
to  be  fated  to  be  invariably  sketch- 
ing points  of  interest  in  the  road 
she  had  to  take.  There  was  one 
particular  iafee,  exactly  in  the  path 
which  led  from  the  castle  gate, 
which  he  had  sketched  from  at  least 
four  points  of  view,  and  Bertha 
b^;an  to  wonder  what  there  cooM 
be  so  very  particular  about  ii  At 
last,  just  as  Oarl  von  Sempach  had 
begun  to  consider  where  on  earth 
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ha  could  sketch  the  tree  from  next, 
and  to  ponder  seriously  upon  the 
feaaibilily  of  climbing  up  into  it, 
and  taking  it  &om  that  point  of  Tiew, 
a  trifling  accident  occurred  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making 
Bertha's  acquamtance,  which^  I  don't 
mind  stating  confidentially,  was  the 
yery  thing  he  had  been  waiting  for. 
It  so  chanced,  that  on  one  particular 
afternoon  the  maid,  either  through 
awkwardness,  or  possibly  through 
looking  more  at  the  handsome 
painter  than  the  ground  sh^was 
walking  on,  stumbled  and  fell  Of 
course  the  basket  fell  too,  and 
equally  of  course,  Carl,  as  a  gentle- 
man, couldn't  do  less  than  offer  his 
assistance  in  picking  up  the  damsel 
and  the  dinner. 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced 
was  not  suffered  to  drop ;  and  hand- 
aome  Carl  and  our  good  little  Bertha 
were  £Eurly  over  head  and  ears  in 
lore,  and  had  begun  to  hare  serious 
thoughts  of  a  cottage  in  a  wood,  et 
ceetefa,  when  their  'felidly  was  dis- 
turbed by  their  being  accidentally 
met,  in  one  of  their  walks,  by  the 
Baron.  Of  course  the  Baron,  being 
himself  so  thorough  an  aristocrat, 
had  higher  yiews  for  his  daughter 
than  marrying  her  to  a  'beggarly 
artist,'  and  accordingly  he  stamped 
and  swore,  and  threat^ed  Carl  with 
summary  punishment  with  all  sorts 
of  weapons,  from  heavy  boots  to 
blunderbusses,  if  ever  he  ventured 
near  the  premises  again.  This  was 
unpleasant;  but  I  fear  it  didn't 
^te  put  a  stop  to  the  young  peo- 
ple's interviews,  though  it  made 
them  less  frequent  and  more  secret 
than  before. 

Kow  I'm  quite  aware  this  wasn't 
at  all  proper,  and  that  no  properly- 
regulated  youujg  lady  would  ever 
have  had  meetings  with  a  young 
man  her  papa  didn't  approve  ol 
But  then  if  s  just  possible  Bertha 
mightn't  have  been  a  properly-re- 
gulated young  lady;  I  only  know 
she  was  a  dear  httle  pet,  worth 
twenty  model  yoxmg  ladies,  and  that 
she  loved  Carl  very  dearly.  And 
then  consider  what  a  dreadful  old 
tyrant  of  a  papa  she  had  I  My  dear 
girl,  if  s  not  the  slightest  use  your 
looking  so  provokingly  correct;  it's 
my  deliberate  belief  that  if  you  had 


been  in  her  shoes  (they'd  have  been 
at  least  three  sizes  too  small  for 
you;  but  that  doesn't  matter)  you 
would  have  done  precisely  the  same. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  on 

Christmas  Eve  in  the  year  

— ^stayl  fidry  tales  never  have  a 
year  to  them ;  so  on  second  thoughte 
I  wouldn't  tell  the  date  if  I  knew — 
but  I  don't  Such  was  the  state  of 
things,  however,  on  the  particular 
24th  of  December  to  which  our 
*  story  refers — only,  if  anything,  rather 
more  so.  The  Baron  had  got  up  in 
the  morning  in  an  exceedingly  bad 
temper;  and  those  about  him  had 
felt  its  effects  all  through  the  day. 
His  two  £ftVourito  wolf-hounds,  Lut- 
zow  and  Teufel,  had  received  so 
many  kicks  from  the  Baron's  heavy 
boots  that  they  hardly  knew  at 
which  end  their  tails  were;  and 
even  Elootz  himself  scarcely  dared  to 
approach  his  master.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  two  of  the  principal 
tenante  came  to  say  that  they  were 
unprepared  with  their  rent,  and  to 
beg  for  a  little  delay.  The  poor 
fellows  represented  that  their  fami- 
lies were  starving,  and  entreated  for 
mercy ;  but  the  Baron  was  only  too 
glad  that  he  had  at  last  found  so 
mir  an  excuse  for  venting  his  ill- 
humour.  He  loaded  the  unhappy 
defisiulters  with  every  abusive  epi- 
thet he  could  devise  (and  bemg 
called  names  in  German  is  no  joke,  1 
can  tell  you) ;  and,  lastly,  he  swore 
by  everything  he  could  think  of  that 
if  their  rent  was  not  paid  on  the 
morrow,  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies should  be  turned  out  of  doors  to 
sleep  on  the  'snow,  which  was  then 
many  inches  deep  on  the  ground. 
They  still  continued  to  b^  for 
mercy,  till  the  Baron  became  so  ex- 
asperated that  he  determined  to 
kick  them  out  of  the  castle  himself. 
He  pursued  them  for  that  purpose 
as'far  as  the  outer  door,  when  &esh 
fuel  was  added  to  his  anger.  Carl, 
who,  as  I  have  hinted,  still  managed, 
notwithstanding  the  paternal  pro- 
hibition, to  see  &ir  Beirtha  occasion- 
ally, and  had  come  to  wish  her  a 
merry  Christmas,  chanced  at  this 
identicGd  moment  to  be  saying  good- 
bye at  the  door,  above  which,  in 
accordance  wiHi  immemorial  usage, 
a  huge  bush  of  mistletoe  waa  sus- 
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pended.  What  they  were  doing 
under  it  at  the  moment  of  the  Ba- 
ron's appearance,  I  never  knew 
exactly;  bat  his  wrath  was  tre- 
mendous !  I  regret  to  say  that  his 
language  was  unparliamentary  in 
the  extreme.  He  swore  till  he  was 
mauye  in  the  &uce;  and  if  he  had 
not  providentially  bdfen  seized  with 
a  fit  of  coughing,  and  sat  down  in 
the  coal-scuttle— mistaking  it  for  a 
three-legged  stool — ^it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  lengths  his  feelings  might 
have  carried  lum.  Carl  and  Bertha 
picked  him  up,  rather  black  behind, 
but  otherwise  not  much  the  worse 
for  his  accident.  In  fact,  the  diver- 
sion of  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have 
done  him  good ;  for,  having  sworn  a 
little  more,  and  Carl  having  left  the 
castle,  he  appeared  rather  better. 
After  having  endured  so  many  and 
various  emotions,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Baron  required 
some  consolation;  so,  after  having 
changed  his  tr— s-rs,  he  took  himself 
t  off  to  his  favourite  turret,  to  allay 
by  [copious  potations  the  irritation 
of  his  mind.  Bottle  after  bottle  was 
emptied,  and  pipe  after  pipe  was 
filled  and  smoked.  The  fine  old 
Burgundy  was  gradually  getting 
into  the  Baron's  head;  and  alto- 
gether he  was  beginning  to  feel  more 
comfortable.  The  shades  of  the 
winter  afternoon  had  deepened  into 
the  evening  twilight,  made  dimmer 
stUl  by  the  aromatic  clouds  that 
came,  with '  dignified  deliberation, 
from  the  Baron's  lips, "  and  curled 
and  floated  up  to  the  carved  ceiling 
of  the  turret  where  they  spread 
themselves  into  a  dim  canopy,  which 
every  successive  cloud  brought  lower 
and  lower.  The  fire,  which  had 
been  piled  up  moimtain-high  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  and  had  flamed 
and  roared  to  its  heart's  content 
ever  since,  had  now  got  to  that 
state— the  perfection  of  a  fire  to  a 
lazy  man  —  when  it  requires  no 
poking  or  attention  of  any  kind,  but 
just  bums  itself  hollow,  and  then 
tumbles  in,  and  blazes  jovially  for  a 
httle  time,  and  then  settles  down  to 
a  genial  glow,  and  gets  hollow  and 
tumbles  in  again.  The  Baron's  fire 
was  just  in  this  delightful  'da  capo' 
condition,  most  favourable  of  all 
to  the  enjoymemt  of  the  'dolce  fax 


niente.'  For  a  little  while  it  would 
glow  and  kindle  quietly,  maldng^ 
strange  £ELces  to  itself,  and  build- 
ing &ntastic  castles  in  the  depths 
of  its  red  recesses,  and  then  the 
castles  would  come  down  with  a 
crash,  and  the  faces  disappear,  and 
a  bright  flame  spring  up  and  lick 
lovingly  the  sides  of  the  old  chim- 
ney; and  the  carved  heads  of  im- 
probable men  and  impossible  women, 
hewn  so  deftly  round  the  panels  of 
the  old  oak  wardrobe  opposite,  in 
which  the  Baron's  choicest  vintages 
were  deposited,  were  lit  up  by  the 
flickering  light,  and  seemed  to  nod 
and  wink  at  the  fire  in  return,  with 
the  feuniliarity  of  old  acquaintances. 

Some  such  fimcy  as  this  was  dis- 
porting itself  in  the  Baron's  brain  ; 
and  he  was  gazing  at  the  old  oak 
carving  accordingly,  and  emitting 
huge  volumes  of  smoke  with  reflec- 
tive slowness,  when  a  clatter  among 
the  bottles  on  the  table  caused  him 
to  turn  his  head  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  Baron  was  by  no  means 
a  nervous  man ;  however,  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  when  he  turned 
round,  did  take  away  his  presence  of 
mind  a  little ;  and  he  was  obhged  to 
take  four  distinct  pufEs  before  %e  had 
sufficiently  regained  his  equiHbrium 
to  inquire,  'Who  the — Pickwick — 
are  you  ?'  (The  Baron  said  *  Dickens/ 
but  as  that  is  a  naughty  word  we 
will  substitute '  Pickwick,'  which  is 
equally  expressive,  and  not  so  wrong.) 
Let  me  see;  where  was  I?  Oh, 
yes.    '  Who  the  Pickwick  are  you  ?* 

Now,  before  I  allow  the  Baron's 
visitor  to  answer  the  question,  per- 
haps I  had  better  give  a  slight, 
description  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. If  this  wastf  t  a  true  story,  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  made  him 
a  model  of  manly  beauty ;  but  a  re- 
gard for  veraci^  compels  me  to 
confess  that  he  was  not  what  would 
be  generally  considered  hand- 
some ;  that  is,  not  in  figure,  for  his 
face  was  by  no  means  unpleasing. 
His  body  was  in  size  and  shape  not 
very  unlike  a  huge  plmn-pudding, 
and  was  clothed  in  a  bright-green 
tightly-fitting  doublet  with  red  hoUy 
berries  for  buttons.  His  limbs  were 
kng  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
his  stature,  which  was  not  m(He 
than  three  feet  or  so.     His  head 
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was  encircled  by  a  crown  of  holly 
and  mistletoe.  The  round  red  ber- 
jjs&  sparkled  amid  his  hair,  which 
was  silver-white,  and  shone  out  in 
cheerful  harmony  with  his  ro^ 
joTial   face.      And    that   face!    it 


would  have  done  one  good  to  look 
at  it  In  spite  of  the  silver  hair,  and 
an  occasional  wrinkle  beneath  the 
merry  lau|hing  eyes,  it  seemed 
brimming  over  with  perpetual  youth. 
The  mouth,  well   garnished  with 


t^th,  white  and  sound,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  could  do  ample 
justice  to  holiday  cheer,  was  ever 
open  with  a  beaming  genial  smile, 
expanding  now  and  l£en  into  hearty 
jovial  laughter.  Fun  and  good-fel- 
lowship were  in  every  feature. 
The  owner  of  the  face  was,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Baron  first  per- 
ceived him,  comfortably  seated  uj^on 
the  top  of  the  large  tobacco-jar  on 
the  table,  nursing  his  left  leg.  The 
Baron's  somewhat  abrupt  inquiry 
did  not  appear  to  irritate  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather 
amused  than  otherwise. 

'  You  don't  ask  prettily,  old  gen- 
tleman,' he  replied;  'but  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  for  all  that.  I'm 
King  Christmas.' 


'Eh?'  said  the  Baron. 

'  Ah  I*  said  the  goblin.  Of  course 
you've  guessed  he  was  a  goblin. 

'  And  pray  what's  your  business 
here  ?'  said  the  Baron. 

'Don't  be  crusty  with  a  fellow,' 
replied  the  goblin.  '  I  merely  looked 
in  to  wish  you  the  compliments  of 
the  season.  Talking  of  crust,  by 
the  way,  what  sort  of  a  tap  is  it 
you're  drinking?'  So  iftying,  he 
took  up  a  flask  of  the  Baron's  very 
best  and  poured  out  about  half  a 
glass.  Having  held  the  glass  first 
to  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
winked  at  it  twice,  sniffed  it,  and 
gone  through  the  remainder  of  the 
pantomime  in  which  connoisseurs 
indulge,  he  drank  it  with  great  de- 
liberation, and   smacked   his   lipB 
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sdentifically. '  Hum !  Johannisberg ! 
and  not  fso  very  bad — for  yon.  But 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Baron,  you'll 
have  tb  bring  out  better  stuff  than 
this  when  /  put  my  legs  on  your 
mahogany.' 

*Well,  you  are  a  cool  fish/  said 
the  Baron.  '  Howeyer,  you're  rather 
a  joke,  so  now  you're  h«re  we  may 
as  well  enjoy  ourselves.    Smoke  ?' 

'Not  anything  you're  likely  to 
offer  me  r 

*  Confound  your  impudence!' 
roared  the  Baron,  with  a  horribly 
complicated  oath.  '  That  tobacco's 
as  good  as  any  in  all  Bhineland.' 

'  That's  a  nasty  cough  you've  got. 
Baron.  Don't  excite  yourself,  my 
dear  boy ;  I  dare  say  you  speak  ac- 
cording to  your  lights.  I  don't 
mean  Vesuvians,  you  know,  but 
your  opportunities  for  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  Try  a  weed  out  of 
my  case,  and  I  expect  you'll  alter 
your  opinion.' 

The  Baron  took  the  proffered  case, 
and  selected  a  cigar.  Not  a  word 
wafi  spoken  till  it  was  half  con- 
sumed, when  the  Baron  took  it  for 
the  first  time  from  his  lips,  and  said 
gently,  with  the  air  of  a  man  com- 
municating an  important  discovery 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  '  Das  ist 
gut!' 

'  Thought  you'd  say  so,'  said  the 
visitor.  '  And  now,  as  you  like  the 
cigar,  I  should  like  you  to  try  a 
thimbleful  of  what  /  call  wine.  I 
must  wain  you,  though,  that  it  is 
rather  potent,  and  may  produce 
effects  you  are  not  accustomed  to.' 

'  Bother  that,  if  it's  as  good  as  the 
weed,'  said  the  Baron;  'I  haven't 
taken  my  usual  quantity  by  four 
bottles  yet' 

'Well,  don't  say  I  didn't  warn 
you,  that's  all.  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  it  unpleasant,  though  it  is 
rather  *  strong  when  you're  not  ac- 
customed to  it'  So  saying,  the 
goblin  produced  firom  some  mys- 
terious pocket  a  black  big-bellied 
bottle,  crusted  apparently  with  the 
dust  of  ages.  It  did  strike  the  Baron 
as  peculiar,  that  the  bottle,  when 
once  produced,  appeared  nearly  as 
big  round  as  the  goblin  himself; 
but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
stick  at  trifies,  and  he  pmdied  for- 
>vard  his  glass  to  be  filled  just  as 


composedly  as  if  the  potion  had  been 
shipped  by  Sandeman,  and  paid  duty 
in  the  most  commonplace  way. 

The  glass  was  filled  and  emptied^ 
but  the  Baron  uttered  not  his  opi- 
nion. Not  in  words,  at  least,  but 
he  pushed  forward  his  glass  to  be 
filled  again  in  a  manner  that  suffi- 
ciently bespoke  his  approval. 

'  Aha,  you  smile  1'  said  the  goblin. 
And  it  was  a  positive  fact;  the 
Baron  was  smiling;  a  thing  he 
hadn't  been  known  to  do  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
'  That's  the  stuff  to  make  yoiu:  hair 
curl,  isn't  it?' 

'I  believe  you,  my  b-o-o-oyi' 
The  Baron  brought  out  this  earnest 
expression  of  implicit  confidence 
with  true  Paul  Bedford  unction. 
'  It  warms  one— A^rc  V 

Knowing  the  character  of  th« 
man,  one  would  have  expected  him 
to  put  his  hand  upon  his  stomach. 
But  he  didn't;  he  laid  it  ui>on  his 
heart, 

'The  spell  begins  to  operate,  I 
see,'  said  tiie  goblin.  'Have  an- 
other glass.' 

The  Baron  had  another  glass,  and 
another  after  that  The  smile  on 
his  £bk»  expanded  into  an  expression 
of  such  geniality  that  the  whole 
character  of  his  countenance  was 
chafiged,  and  his  own  mother 
wouldn't  have  known  him.  I  doubt 
myself— inasmuch  as  she  died  when 
he  was  exactly  a  year  and  three 
months  old  —  whether  she  would 
have  recognized  him  under  any  dr- 
cumstances;  but  I  merely  wish  to 
express  that  he  was  changed  almost 
beyond  recognition. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  Baion, 
at  length,  '  I  feel  so  light  I  ahnost 
think  I  could  dance  a  hornpipe.  I 
used  to  once,  I  know.  Shall  I  try  ?* 
^  *  Well,  if  you  ask  my  advice,'  re- 
plied the  goblin,  '  I  should  say,  de- 
cidedly don't  "  Barkis  is  willing/* 
I  dare  say,  but  trousers  are  weak; 
and  you  might  aplit  'em.' 

'Hang  it  all,'  said  the  Baron, '  so 
I  might;  I  didn't  think  of  that 
But  still  I  feel  as  if  I  must  do  some- 
thing juvemle  I' 

•Ah!  thafs  the  effect  of  your 
change  of  nature,'  said  the  goblin. 
'  Never  mind.  Til  give  you  pl^ty  to 
do,  presently.' 
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'Change  of  natnre!  what  do  you 
mean,  you  old  oonandnim?'  gold 
the  Baron. 

'  Ton'ie  another/  said  the  goblin. 
'  But  never  mind.  What  I  mean  is 
just  thi&  What  yon  are  now  feel- 
ing is  the  natural  consequenoe  of 
my  magic  wine,  whidi  has  changed 
you  into  a  foiry.  Thaf  s  what* s  the 
matter,  sir.' 

'A  fiEiiry!  me!'  exclaimed  the 
Baron.    '  Get  out;  I'm  too  &t' 

'Fatl  oh,  that's  nothing.  We 
shall  put  you  in  regular  training, 
and  you'll  soon  be  slim  enough  to 
creep  into  a  lady's  stockmg.  Not 
that  you'll  be  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  but  I'm  merely 
giving  you  an  idea  of  your  future 
fgure.' 

*No,  no,'  said  the  Baron;  'me 
tbinl  that's  too  ridiculous.  Why, 
thaf  s  worse  than  being  a  Mry. 
You  don't  mean  it,  though,  do  you  ? 
I  do  feel  rather  peculiar.' 

Ul  do,  indeed,'  said  the  visitor. 
'  You  don't  dislike  it,  do  you?* 

'Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do,  en- 
tirely. It's  queer,  though,'!  feel  so 
uncommon  fhendly.  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  ehake  hands,  or  pat 
somebody  oa  the  back.' 

'Ah!'  said  the  goblin,  'I  know 
how  it  is.  Bum  fiaeling,  when  you're 
not  accustomed  to  it.  But  come; 
finish  that  glass,  for  we  must  be  off. 
We've  got  a  precious  deal  to  do  be- 
fore morning,  I  can  tell  you.  Are 
you  ready  ?• 

'  All  right,'  said  the  Baron.  '  I'm 
just  in  the  humour  to  make  a  night 
of  it' 

'  Come  along,  then,'  said  the  gob* 
lin. 

They  proceeded  for  a  short  time 
in  silence  along  the  corridors  of  the 
old  castle.  They  carried  no  candle, 
but  the  Baron  noticed  that  every- 
thing seemed  perfectly  light  wher- 
ever they  stood,  but  relapsed  into 
darkness  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
by.    The  goblin  spoke  first 

'  I  say.  Baron,  you've  been  an  un- 
common old  brute  in  your  time, 
now,  haven't  you?' 

'  H'm,'  said  the  Baron,  reflectively, 
'  I  dont  know.  Well,  yes,  I  rather 
think  I  have.' 

'  How  jolly  miserable  you've  been 
making^  those  two  young   people. 


you  old  sinner!  You  know  who  I 
mean.' 

'Eh,  what?  You  know  that,  too?' 
said  the  Baron. 

'  Enow  it ;  of  course  I  do.  Why, 
bless  your  heart,  I  know  everything, 
my  dear  boy.  But  you  haw  made 
yourself  an  old  pig  in  that  quarter, 
considerabljft  Am't  you  blushing, 
you  hardhearted  old  monster?' 

'  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  said  the 
Baron,  scratehing  his  nose,  as  if  that 
was  where  he  expected  to  feel  it 
I  believe  I  have  treated  them  badly, 
though,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it' 

At  this  moment  they  reached  the 
door  of  Bertha's  chamber.  The  door 
opened  of  itself  at  their  approach.    . 

'Come  along,'  said  tibe  goblin, 
'  you  won't  wake  her.  Now,  old 
flmty-heart,  look  thera' 

The  sight  that  met  the  Baron's 
view  was  one  that  few  others  could 
have  beheld  without  affectionate 
emotion.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, however,  the  Baron  would 
not  have  felt  at  all  sentimental  on 
the  subject,  but  to-night  .something 
made  him  view  things  in  quite  a 
different  light  to  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to.  I  shouldn't  like  to  make 
affidavit  of  the  fact,  but  if  s  my  po- 
sitive impression  that  he  sighed. 

2^ow,  my  dear  reader — ^particu- 
larly if  a  gentleman— don't  imagine 
I'm  going  to  indulge  your  im- 
pertinent curiosiiy  with  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  sacred  details 
of  a  lady's  sleeping  apartment. 
You're  not  a  fidry,  you  know,  and  I 
don't  see  that  it  con  possibly  matter 
'to  you  whether  flEur  Bertha's  dainty 
little  bottines  were  tidily  placed  on 
the  chair  by  her  bedside,  or  thrown 
carelessly,  as  they  had  been  taken 
off,  upon  the  hearth-rug,  where  her 
fiftvourite  spaniel  reposed,  warming 
his  nose  in  his  sleep  before  the  last 
smouldering  embers  of  the  decaying 
fire ;  or  whether  her  crinoline — ^but 
if  she  did  wear  a  crinoline,  what  can 
that  possibly  matter,  sir,  to  you? 
All  I  shall  tell  you  is,  that  every- 
thing looked  snug  and  comforteble ; 
but  somehow,  any  place  got  that 
look  when  Bertha  was  in  it  And 
now  a  word  about  the  jewel  in  the 
casket— pet  Bertha  herselfl  Beally, 
I'm  at  a  loss  to  describe  her.  How 
do  you  look  when  you're  asleep? — 
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WeU,  it  wasn't  like  tJuit ;  not  a  bit! 
Fancy  a  sweet  girl  face,  the  cheek 
faintly  flushed  with  a  soft  warm  tint^ 
like  the  ytusb^  in  the  heart  of  the 
opening  rose,  and  made  brighter  by 
the  contrast  of  the  snowy  pillow  on 
which  it  rested;  dark  silken  hair, 
curling  and  clnstering  lovingly  over 
the  tiniest  of  tiny  ears,  and  the 
Hoffcest,  whitest  neck  that  cTer 
mortal  maiden  was  blessed  with; 
long  silken  eyelashes,  fnncring  lids 
only  less  beantifdl  than  the  dear 
earnest  eyes  they  cover.  Fancy  all 
this,  and  fancy,  too,  if  yon  can, 
the  expression  of  perfect  goodness 
and  pnrity  that  lit  np  the  sweet 
/eatnres  of  the  slumb^ing  maiden 
with  a  beauty  almost' angelic,  and 
you  will  see  what  the  Baron  saw  that 
m'ght  Not  ^uite  all,  however,  for 
the  Baron's  yision  paused  not  at  the 
bedside  before  him,  but  had  passed 
on  from  the  &ce  of  the  sleeping 
maiden  to  another  face  as  lovely, 
that  of  the  young  wife.  Bertha's 
mother,  who  had,  years  before, 
taken  her  angel  beautyjto  the  angels. 

The  goblin  spoke  to  the  Baron's 
thought.  '  Wonderfully  like  her,  is 
she  not,  Baron?'  The  Boron  slowly 
incb'ned  his  head. 

'  You  made  her  very  happy,  didn't 
you?*  The  tone  in  which  the  gob- 
lin spoke  was  harsh  and  mocfing. 
'A  faithful  husband,  tender  and 
true !  She  must  have  been  a  bappy 
wife,  eh.  Baron  ?' 

The  Baron's  head  had  sunk  upon 
his  bosom.  Old  recollections  were 
•thronging  into  his  awakened  me- 
mory. Solemn  vows  to  love  and* 
cherish,  somewhat  strangely  kept. 
Memories  of  bitter  words,  and  savage 
oaths,  showered  at  a,  quiet  uncom- 
plaining figure,  without  one  word  in 
reply.  And  last,  the  memory  of  a 
fit  of  drunken  passion,  and  a  hasty 
blow  struck  with  a  heavy  hand; 
and  then  of  three  months  fading 
away;  and  last,  of  her  last  prayer 
—for  her  baby  and  him. 

'A  good  husband  makes  a  good 
father.  Baron.  No  wonder  you  are 
somewhat  chary  of  rashly  entrusting 
to  a  suitor  the  happiness  of  a  sweet 
flower  like  this.  Poor  child !  it  is 
hard,  though,  that  she  must  think 
no  more  of  him  she  loves  so  dearly. 
See!   she  is  weeping  even  in  her 


dreams.  But  you  have  good  reasons, 
no  doubt  Young  Carl  is  wild, 
perhaps,  or  drinks,  or  gambles,  eh? 
What  I  none  of  these  ?  Perhaps  he 
is  [wayward  and  uncertain,  and  you 
fear  that  the  honied  words  of  court- 
ship might  turn  to  bitter  sayings  in 
matrimony.  They  do,  sometimes, 
eh.  Baron?  By  all  means  guard 
her  from  such  a  Me  as  that.  Poor 
tender  flower!  Or  who  knows, 
worse  than  that.  Baron!  Hard  words 
break  no  bones,  they  say,  but  angry 
men  are  quick,  and  a  blow  is  soon 
struck,  eh?' 

The  goblin  had  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Baron's  arm,  and  the  last  words 
were  literally  hissed  into  his  ear. 
The  Baron's  frame  swayed  to  and 
fro  under  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tions. At  last,  with  a  cry  of  agony, 
he  dashed  his  hands  upon  his 
forehead.  The  veins  were  swollen 
up  like  thick  cords,  and  his  voice 
was  almost  inarticulate  in  its  unna- 
tural hoarseness. 

'  Torturer,  .release  me!  Let  me 
*  go,  let  me  go  and  do  something  to 
forget  the  past;  or  I  shall  go  mad 
or.diei' 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room  and 
paced  wildly  down  the  corridor,  the 
goblin  following  hin^.  At  last,  &s 
they  came  near  the  outer  door  of 
the  castle,  which  opened  of  itself  as 
they  reached  it,  the  spirit  spoke : 

*This  way.  Baron,  this  way;  I 
told  you  there  was  work  for  us  to 
do  before  morning,  you  know.' 

'Work!'  exclaimed  the  Baron, 
absently,  x)assing  his  fingers  through 
his  tangled  hair;  *0h,  yes,  work! 
the  harder  and  the  rougher  the  bet- 
ter; anything  to  make  me  forget' 

The  two  stepped  out  into  the 
courtyard,  and  the  Baron  shivered, 
though,  as  it  seemed,  unconsciously, 
at  the  breath  of  the  frosty  mid- 
night air.  The  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  the  Baion's  heavy 
boots  sank  into  it  with  a  crisp,  crush- 
ing sound  at  every  tread.  He  was 
biureheaded,  but  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact,  and  tramped  on, 
as  if  utterly  indifferent  to  anything 
but  his  own  thoughts.  At  last,  as 
a  blast  of  the  night  wind,  keener 
than  ordinary,  swept  over  him,  he 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  feel  the 
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chill.  His  teeth  chattered,  and  he 
muttered, '  Cold,  very  cold.' 

'  Ay,  Baron/  said  the  goblin,  '  it 
is  cold,  even  to  us,  who  are  healthy 
and  strong,  and  warmed  with  wine. 
Colder  still,  though,  to  those  who 
are  hungry  and  half-naked,  and  have 
to  sleep  on  the  snow.' 

'Sleep?  snow?'  said  the  Baron. 
'Who  sleeps  on  the  snow?  why,  I 
wouldn't  let  my  dogs  be  out  on  such 
a  night  as  this.' 

'  Your  dogs,  no !'  said  the  goblin ; 
'  I  spoke  of  meaner  animals— your 
wretched  tenants.  Did  you  not 
order  yesterday,  that  Wifiielm  and 
Eriedrich,  if  they  did  not  pay  their 
rent  to-morrow,  should  be  turned  out 
to  fideep  on  the  snow?  a  snug  bed  for 
the  little  ones,  and  a  nice  white 
coverlet,  eh?  Ha!  ha  I  twenty 
florins  or  so  is  no  great  matter,  is 
it  ?  Fm  a&aid  their  chance  is  small, 
nevertheless.    Ome  and  see.' 

The  Baron  hung  his  head.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
first  of  the  poor  dwellings,  which 
they  ^entered  noiselessly.  The  fire- 
less  grate,  the  carpetless  floor,  the 
broken  window-panes,  all  gave 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  occupants.  In 
one  comer  lay  sleeping  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  three  duldrcn,  and 
nestling  to  each  other  for  the  warmth 
which  their  ragged  coverlet  could 
not  afford.  In  the  man,  the  Baron 
recognized  his  tenant,  Wilhelm,  one 
of  those  who  had  been  widi  him  to 
beg  for  indulgence  on  the  previous 
day.  The  keen  features,  and  bones 
almost  starting  through  the  pallid 
e^in,  showed  how  heavily  the  hand 
of  hunger  had  been  laid  upon  all. 
The  cold  night  wind  moaned  and 
whistled  through  the  many  flaws  in 
the  ill-glazed,  ill-thatched  tenement, 
an^  rustled  over  the  sleepers,  who 
shivered  even  in  their  sleep. 

'Ha,  Baron,'  said  the  goblin, 
'Death  is  breathing  in  their  faces 
even  now,  you  see;  it  is  hardly 
worth  whHe.to  lay  them  to  sleep  in 
the  snow,  is  it?  They  would  sleep 
a  little  sounder,  that's  all.' 

The  Baron  shuddered,  and  then, 
hastily  pulling  the  warm  coat  from 
his  own  shoulders,  he  spread  it  over 
the  sleepers. 

'Oho!'  said  the  goblin,  'bravely 


done.  Baron!  *By  all  means  keep 
them  warm  to-night,  they'll  eiyoy  the 
snow  more  to-morrow,  you  know.' 

Strange  to  say,  the  Baron,  instead 
of  feeling  chilled  when  he  had  re- 
moved has  coat,  felt  a  strange  glow 
of  warmth  spread,  from  the  region 
of  the  heart  over  *his  entire  frame. 
The  gobUn's  continual  allusions  to 
his  former  intention,  which  he  had 
by  this  time  totally  reUnquished, 
hurt  him,  and  he  said,  rather  pathe- 
tically^ 'Don't  talk  of  that  again, 
good  goblin,  I'd  rather  sleep  on  ike 
snow  myself.' 

*  Eh !  what  ?'  said  the  goblin, '  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you're  sorry? 
Then  what  do  you  say  to  making 
these  poor  people  comfortable?' 

'With  all  my  heart,'  said  the 
Baron, '  if  we  had  only  anything  to 
do  it  with.' 

'  You  leave  that  to  me,'  said  the 
goblin,  'your  brother  fairies  are 
not  fiir  off,  you  may  be  sure.' 

As  he  spoke  he  clapped  his  hands 
thrice,  and  before  the  third  clap  had 
died  away,  fhe  poor  cottage  was 
swarming  with  tmy  figures,  whom 
the  Baron  rightly  conjectured  to  be 
the  fairies  themselves. 

Now  you  may  not  be  aware  (the 
Baron  wasn't  until  that  night)  that 
there  are  among  the  fairies  trades 
and  professions,  just  as  with  ordi- 
nary mortals.  However,  there  th^ 
were,  each  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  his  or  her  particular  busi- 
ness, and  to  it  they  went  manfully. 
A  fiajry  glazier  put  in  new  panes  to 
the'  shattered  windows,  felry  car- 
penters replaced  the  doors  upon 
their  hinges,  and  fairy  painters, 
with  inconceivable  celerity,  made 
cupboards  and  closets  as  fresh  as 
paint  could  make  tiiem;  oneiairy 
housemaid  laid  and  'lit  a  roaring 
fire,  while  another  dusted  and  rub-' 
bed  chairs  and  tables  to  a  miracu- 
lous degree  of  brightness;  a  fairy 
butler  uncorked  bottles  of  fairy 
wine,  and  a  fairy  cook  laid  out  a 
repast  of  most  tempting  appear- 
ance. The  Baron,  hearing  a  tapping 
above  him,  cast  his  eyes  upwards 
and  beheld  a  fairy  slater  rapidly 
repairing  a  hole  in  the  roof;  and 
when  he  bent  them  down  again,  they 
fell  on  a  £ftiry  doctor  mixing  a  cor- 
dial for  the  sleepers.     Nay,  there 
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was  even  a  fiury  parson,  who,  not 
baving  any  present  employment, 
contented  hipiself  with  rubbing  his 
hands  and  looking  pleasant,  proba- 
bly waiting  till  somebody  might 
want  to  be  christened  or  married. 
Every  trade,  every  profession  or  oc- 
cupation, appear^,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  represented ;  nay,  we  beg 
pardon,  with  one  exception  only,  for 
the  Baron  used  to  say,  when  after- 
wards relating  his  experiences  to 
bachelor  friends, '  You  may  believe 
me  or  not,  sir,  there  was  every  mor- 
tal business  under  the  sun,  hut  devU 
a  bit  of  a  lawyer.^ 

The  Baron  could  not  long  re- 
main inactive.  He  was  rapidly 
seized  wilh  a  violent  desire  to  do 
something  to  help,  which  manifested 
itself  in  insane  attempts  to  assist 
everybody  at  once.  At  last,  after 
having  taken  all  the  skin  off  his 
knuckles  in  attempting  to  haomier 
in  nails  in  aid  of  the  carpenters, 
and  then  nearly  tumbling  over  a 
fapj  housemaid,  whose  broom  he 
was  offering  to  carry,  lA  gave  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  and  stood  aside  with 
his  Mend  the  goblin.  He  was  just 
about  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  the 
poor  occupants  of  the  house  were 
not  awakened  by  so  much  din,  when 
a  £aaiy  Sam  Slick,  who  had  been 
examining  the  cottager's  old  clock, 
with  a  view  to  a  thorough  repair, 
touched  some  spring  within  it, 
and  it  made  the  usual  purr  pre- 
paratory to  striking.  When  lo  and 
behold,  at  the  very  first  stroke,  cot- 
tage, goblin,  feiries,  and  all  disap- 
peared into  utter  darkness,  and  the 
Baron  found  himself  in  his  turret- 
chamber,  rubbing  his  toe,  which  he 
had  just  hit  with  considerable  force 
against  the  fender.  As  he  was  only 
in  his  slippers,  the  concussion  was 
unpleasant,  and  the  Baron  rubbed 
his  toe  for  a  good  while.  After  he 
had  finished  with  his  toe,  he  rubbed 
his  nose,  and  finally,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  deep  reflection,  scratched 
the  bump  of  something  or  other  at 
the  top  of  his  head.  The  old  clock 
cm  the  stahs  was  striking  three,  and 
the  fire  had  gone  out  The  Baron 
reflected  for  a  short  time  longer, 
and  finally  decided  that  he  had 
better  go  to  bed,  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly. 


The  morning  dawned  upon  the 
very  ideal,  as  far  as  weather  was 
concerned,  of  a  Christmas  Day.  A 
bright  winter  sun  shone  out  just 
vividly  enough  to  make  everything 
look  genial  and  pleasant,  and  yet 
not  with  sufficient  warmth  to  mar 
the  pure  unbroken  surface  of  the 
crisp  white  snow,  which  lay  like  a 
never-ending  white  lawn  upon  the 
ground,  and  glittered  in  myriad 
olver  flakes  upon  the  leavep  of  the 
sturdy  evergreens.  I'm  amdd  the 
Bcffon  had  not  had  a  very  good 
night;  at  any  rate,  I  know  that  he 
was  wide-awake  at  an  hour  long 
before  his  usual  time  of  rising. 
He  lay  flrst  on  one  side,  and  theti 
on  the  other,  and  then,'  by  way  of 
variety,  turned  on  his  back,  with 
his  magenta  nose  pointing  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  ceiling ;  but 
it  was  all  of  no  use.  Do  what  he 
would,  he  couldn't  get  to  sleep,  and 
at  last,  not  long  after  daybreak,  he 
tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  proceeded 
to  dress.  Even  after  he  was  out 
of  bed  his  fidgetiness  continued.  It 
did  not  strike  him,  until  after  he  had 
got  one  boot  on,  that  it  would  be  a 
more  natural  proceeding  to  put  his 
stockings  on  first;  after  winch  he 
caught  himself  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
put  his  trousers  on  over  his  heiid; 
(which,  I  may  mention  for  the  infoi^ 
mation  of  lady  readers,  who,  dL 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  Imow 
anything  about  such  matters,  is  not 
the  mode  most  generally  adopted). 
In  a  word,  the  Baron's  mind  was 
evidently  preoccupied;  his  whole 
ur  was  that  of  a  man  who  £dt  a 
strong  impulse  to  do  something  or 
other,  but  could  not  quite  make  up 
his  mind  to  it  At  last,  however, 
the  good  impulse  conquered,  and 
this  wicked  old  Baron,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  calm  bright  Christmas 
morning,  went  down  upon  his 
knees  and  prayed.  Stiff  were  his 
knees  and  luow  his  tongue,  for  nei- 
ther had  done  such  work  fbr  many  a 
long  day  past;  but  I  have  read  in 
the  Book,  of  the  joy  of  the  angals 
over  a  repenting  sinner.  Thera 
needs  not  much  eloquence  to  pray 
the  Publican's  Prayer,  and  who  shall 
say  but  there  was  gladness  in  hea- 
ven that  Christmas  morning? 

The   Baron's  appearance  down- 
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stairs  at  such  an  early  hour  occa-t 
sioned  quite  a  commotion.  Nor  were 
the  domestics  reassured  when  the 
Baron  ordered  a  bullock  to  be  killed 
and  jointed  instantly,  and  all  the 
available  provisions  in  the  larder. 
Including  sausage,  to  be  packed  up 
in  baskets,  with  a  good  store  of  his 
own  peculiar  wine.  One  ancient  re- 
tainer was  heard  to  declare,  with 
much  pathos,  that  he  feared  master 
had  ffone  '  off  his  head/  However, 
'off  his  head'  or  not,  they  knew 
the  Baron  must  bo  obeyed,  and  in 
an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time 
he  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by 
three  servants  carrying  the  baskets, 
and  wondering  what  in  the  name  of 
fortune  their  master  would  do  next. 
He  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  Wil- 
helm,  which  he  had  visited  with 
the  goblin  on  the  previous  night. 
The  labours  of  the  fairies  did  not 
seem  to  have  produced  much  lasting 
benefit,  for  the  appearance  of  every- 
thing around  was  as  wretched  as 
could  be.  The  poor  family  thought 
that  the  Baron  had  come  him- 
self to  turn  them  out  of  house  and 
home ;  and  the  poor  children  hud- 
dled up  timidly  to  their  mother 
for  protection,  while  the  father  at- 
tempted some  words  of  entreaty  for 
mercy.  The  pale,  pinched  features 
of  the  group,  and  their  looks  of 
dread  and  wretchedness,  were  too 
much  for  the  Baron.  '  Eh !  what ! 
what  do  you  mean,  confound  you  ? 
Turn  you  out !  Of  course  not :  I've 
brought  you  some  breakfast.  Here  I 
Fritz— Carl;  where  are  the  knaves? 
Now  then,  unpack,  and  don't  be  a 
we^  about  it  Can't  you  see  the 
people  are  hungry,  ye  villains? 
Here,  lend  me  the  corkscrew.'  This 
last  being  a  tool  the  Baron  was 
tolerably  accustomed  to,  he  had 
better  success  than  with  those  of 
the  fairy  carpenters :  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  poor  tenants  were 
seated  before  a  roaring  fire,  and 
doing  justice,  with  the  appetite  of 
starvation,  to  a  substantial  breakfast 
The  Baron  felt  a  queer  sensation  in 
his  throat  at  the  sight  of  the  poor 
people's  enjoyment,  and  had  passed 
the  back  of  his  hand  twice  across 
his  eyes  when  he  thought  no  one 
was  looking ;  but  his  emotion  fedrly 
rose  to  boiling  point  when  the  poor 


fiebther,  Wilhelm,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  beef  in  his  mouth,  sprang  up 
from  the  table  and  flung  himself  at 
the  Baron's  knees,  invoking  bless- 
ings on  him  for  his  goodness.  '  Get 
up,  you  audacious  scoundrel !' 
roared  the  Baron.  '  What  the  deuce 
do  you  mean  by  such  conduct,  eh ! 
confound  you  ?'  At  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mynheer 
Elootz,  who  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  Baron's  change  of  intentions,  and 
who,  seeing  Wilhebn  at  the  Baron's 
feet,  and  hearing  the  latter  speaking, 
as  he  thought,  in  an  angry  tone,  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Wilhelm  was  entreating  for  longer 
indulgence.  He  rushed  at  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  collared  him. 
'Not if  tt;cknowit,'  exclaimed  he; 
'  you'll  have  the  wolves  for  bedfel- 
lows to-night,  I  reckon.  Come 
along,  my  fine  fellow.'  As  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  back  towards 
the  Baron,  with  the  intention  of 
dragging  his  victim  to  the  door. 
The  Baron'^littie  gray  eyes  twin- 
kled, and  his  whole  firame  qui- 
vered with  suppressed  emotion, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  moment, 
vented  itself  in  a  kick,  and  such  a 
kick  I  Not  one  of  your  Yarsoviana 
flourishes,  but  a  kick  that  employed 
every  muscle  from  hip  to  toe,  and 
drove  the  worthy  steward  up  against 
the  door,  like  a  ball  from  a  catapult 
Misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and 
so  Mynheer  Klootz  found  with  re- 
gard to  the  kick,  for  it  was  followed, 
without  loss  of  time,  by  several 
dozen  others,  as  like  it  as  possible, 
from  the  Baron's  heavy  boots. 
Wounded  lions  proverl^lly  come 
badly  off,  and  Fritz  and  Ca^l,  who 
had  suffered  from  many  an  act  of 
petty  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
steward,  thought  they  could  not  do 
better  than  follow  their  master's 
example,  which  they  did  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Eiootz  did  escape  from  l^e 
cottage  at  last,  I  don't  believe  he 
could  have  had  any  os  sacri  left 

After  having  executed  this  little 
act  of  poetical  justice,  the  Baron  and 
his  servants  visited  the  other  cot- 
tages, in  all  of  which  they  were  re- 
ceived with  dread,  and  dismissed 
with  blessings.    Having  completed 
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his  totlr  of  charity,  the  Baron  re- 
tamed  home  to  breakfast,  feeling 
more  reaUy  contented  than  he  had 
done  for  many  a  long  .year.  He 
foxmd  Bertha,  who  had  not  risen 
when  he  started,  in  a  considerable 
fitate  of  anxiety  as  to  what  he  conld 
possibly  have  been  doing.  In  answer 
to  her  inquiries  he  told  her,  with  a 
roughness  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing, to  '  mind  her  own  business/ 
The  gentle  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  the  harshness  of  the  reply; 
perceiving  which,'  the  Baron  was 
o^ond  measure  distressed,  and 
chucked  her  under  the  chin  in  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  very  concib'atory 
manner.  *Ehl  what,  my  pretty? 
tears?  No,  surely.  Bertha  must 
forgive  her  old  fiGither.  I  didn't 
mean  it,  you  know,  my  pet;  and 
yet,  on  second  thoughts,  yes  I  did, 
too.'  Bertha's  face  was  overcast 
dgain.  'My  little  girl  thinks  she 
has  no  business  anywhere,  eh !  Is 
that  it  ?  Well,  then,  my  pet,  sup- 
pose you  make  it  your  business  to 
write  a  note  to  young  Qarl  von 
Sempach,  and  say  I'm  afraid  I  was 
rather  rude  to  him  yesterday,  but  if 
lie'll  look  over  it,  and  come  and 
take  a  snug  £Emuly  dinner  and  a 
slice  of  the  pudding  with  us  to-day 

'    '  Why,  pa,  you  don't  mean — 

yes,  I  do  recily  believe  you  do * 

The  Baron's  eyes  were  winking  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen.  '  Why,  you  dear, 
dear,  dear  old  pa !'  And  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  upsetting  the  break- 
fast table,  Bertna  rushed  at  the 
Baron,  and  flinging  two  soft  white 
arms  about  his  neck,  kissed  him— 
oh,  how  she  did  kiss  him!  I 
shouldn't  have  thought,  myself,  she 
could  possibly  have  had  any  left  for 
-Carl ;  but  I  dare  say  Bertha  attended 
to  his  interests  in  that  respect  some- 
Ilow. 

#  *  •  * 

Well,  Carl  came  to  dinner,  and 
the  Baron  was,  not  many  years 
after,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
.grandpapa,  and  a  very  jolly  old 
grandpapa  he  made.  Is  that  all 
jou  wanted  to  know  ? 

About  Klootz?  Well,  Klootz  got 
over  the  kicking,  but  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Baron's  service ;  and 
on  examination  of  his  accounts,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  be^  in 


the  habit  of  robbing  the  Baron  of 
nearly  a  third  of  his  .yearly  income, 
which  he  had  to  refund ;  and  with 
the  money  he  was  thus  compelled 
to  disgorge,  the  Baron  built  new 
cottages  for  his  tenants,  and  new- 
stocked  their  farms.  Nor  was  he 
the  poorer  in  the  end,  for  his  tenants 
worked  with  the  energy  of  grati- 
tude, and  he  was  soon  many  times 
richer  than  when  the  goblin  visited 
him  on  that  Christinas  Eve. 

And  was  the  goblin  ever  ex- 
plained? Certainly  not.  How  dare 
you  have  the  impertinence  to  sup- 
pose such  a  thing?  An  empty 
bottle,  covered  with  cobwebs,  was 
found  the  next  morning  in  the  tar- 
ret  chamber,  which  the  Baron  at 
first  imagined  must  be  the  bottie 
from  which  the  goblin  produced  his 
magic  wine ;  but  as  ii  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  labelled  'Old. 
Jamaica  Bum,'  of  course  that  could 
not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
However,  it  was,  the  Baron  never 
thoroughly  enjoyed  any  other  wine 
after  it;  and  as  he  did  not  thence- 
forth get  drunk,  on  an  average,  more 
than  two  nights  a  week,  or  swear 
more  than  about  eight  oaths  a  day, 
I  think  King  Christmas  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  thoroughly  reformed 
him.  And  he  always  maintained,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  was 
changed  into  a  fisiry,  and  became 
exceedingly  angiy  if  contradicted. 

Who  doesn't  believe  in  fiuries 
after  this?  I  only  hope^  King 
Christmas  may  make  a  few  more 
good  feiries  this  year,  to  brighten 
the  homes  of  the  poor  with  the  light 
of  Christmas  charity.  Truly  we 
need  not  look  tax  for  almsmen. 
Cold  and  hunger,  disease  and  death, 
are  around  us  [at  all  times ;  but  at 
no  time  do  they  press  more  heavily 
on  the  poor  than  at  this  yymX 
Christmas  season.  Shall  we  shut 
out,  in  our  mirth  and  jollity,  the  cry 
of  the  hungry  poor  ?  or  shall  we  not 
rather  remember,  in  the  midst  of  our 
happy  family  circles,  round  our  weU- 
filled  tables,  and  before  our  blazing 
fires,  that  our  brothers  are  starving 
out  in  the  cold,  and  that  the  Christr 
mas  song  of  the  angels  was  '  Qood- 
willtomen?' 

A,J.L. 
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C3HRI&TMAS  IN  A  CELLAB. 
9  Jb  range  ittttff  ai^rut  a  )pxntrmfm% 


MORE  than  thiee  yean  ago  I WB8 
sent  away  from  London  for 
the  benefit  of  my  health.  It  wonld 
be  nselees  to  mention  in  what 
breesy  spot  I  spent  my  exile. 
SofBce  it,  that  it  was  highly  sain- 
brions,  and  intolerably  dmL  I  was 
forbidden  to  read.  Every  day  seemed 
to  kst  a  week,  and  eyeiy  night  a 
"  YOL.  IV.— HO.  vn. 


fortnight  How  insignificant  were 
the  minor  annoyances  of  draughts, 
pills,  irritating  nnder-clothing,  and 
strict  regimen,  compared  to  that  in- 
tolerable ennni! 

What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  I  felt 
when  a  long  strip  of  ydlow  paper 
informed  me  that  the  'Theatre 
Boyal  -^  wonld  shortly  open  for 
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a  limited  season.'  Here  was  occnpa- 
tion  for  my  dreary  evenings.    The 

Theatre  Royal  did  open,  and 

I  commenced  an  acqnamtance  with 
the  'Acting  Drama/  as  published 
by  Cnmberland,  After  the  per- 
formance, I  used  to  smoke  a  cigar 
(tobacco  was  strictly  forbidden,  but 
I  smoked  nevertheless)  in  the  coffee- 
loom  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel ; 
and  there  I  met  the  actor  who  played 
the  stem  parents  at  the  theatre,  and 
was  adamant  for  four  acts,  only  to 
melt  in  the  fifth,  and  consent  to  the 
union  of  his  son  or  daughter,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Hd  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  veteran,  quite  of  the 
old  school— took  snuff,  wore  a  Mil, 
smiled  whenever  he  was  addressed, 
and  had  a  fatherly  manner,  acquired 
by  a  long  course  of  dramatic  pater- 
nity. He  used  to  tell  singular 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  true,  some 
of  them  much  less  than  more; 
among  others,  one  which  I  thought 
interesting  enough,  having  obtained 
his  'kind  permission,'  to  reproduce. 
I  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

'  Suckport  is  a  seaport  town,'  he 
began, '  situate— as  guide-books  say 
— ^four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  every- 
thing in  Suckport  is  of  the  sea,  fishy, 
from  the  gilt  three-masted  ship  on 
the  vane  over  the  Town  Hall  to  the 
rope-wsJks,  timber-yards,  and  old 
boats  in  the  outskirts.  Every  man 
with  money,  no  matter  what  his 
pursuits,  keeps  a  yacht;  and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  iJie  small 
fry  of  fishermen's  children  were 
weaned  on  boat-hooks. 

'  The  Suckport  iheatre  (I  mean  the 
old  theatre,  for  I  am  speaking  of  the 
year  1 8  — )  stood,  as  country  theatres 
always  do,  at  the  most  inconvenient 
end  of  a  dirty  lane  —  in  fact,  it 
stood  upon  a  wharf,  and  had  been 
a  granary,  or  store,  or  warehouse, 
or  something  of  that  sort :  the  wall 
at  the  end  that  was  used  for  the 
stage  went  right  down  into  the  dirty 
river,  which,  as  you  might  see  by 
the  wet  space  between  high  and 
low  water-mark,  washed  it  with 
refrise  twice  a  day. 

'  It  was  just  eleven  o'clock,  and  a 
rainy  morning,  as  I  picked  my  ste^ 
over  the  petrified  ladneys  tlmt  did 
not  pave  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
stage-door.     It  was  a  melancholy 


lone,  beginning  with  a  little  chapel 
rented  by  the  Primitive  Muggle- 
tonians  (junior  branch),  then  going 
into  stables  and  back  premises,  then 
asserting  itself  hideously  with 
a  reeking  slaughterhouse  in  the 
centre,  returning  to  stables  and 
back  premises,  and  terminating  with 
a  rabbit-hutch-looking  stage^oor. 
Not  an  object  could  be  seen  but  a 
misanthropic  cock  and  three  drag- 
gle-tailed hens.  I  walked  on  to  the 
stage,  which  was  as  chill  and  cheer- 
less as  stages  usually  are  on  January 
mornings,  and,  as  I  looked  into  the 
vacant  darkness  visible,  my  old 
notion  came  into  my  head  of  the 
likeness  of  an  empty  theatre  to  an 
empty  coffin. 

'  It  was  a  queer  old  building,  that 
ex-warehouse  that  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  temple  of  the  drama, 
and  among  other  requirements  for 
the  dramatic  art,  boasted  extensive 
cellarage.  Messrs.  Gape  and  Corian- 
der, the  great  wine  merchants,  at 
one  time  kept  all  their  stock  there, 
until  one  high  tide  the  water  rushed 
in,  smashed  the  bottles,  and  so 
damaged  Messrs.  Cape  and  Corian- 
der, tnat  they  were  forced  to  turn 
bankrupts — ^not  that  it  hurt  them,  for 
afterwards  they  were  richer  men  thaji 
ever.  Then  extensive  alterations 
were  made,  and  thick  walls  built 
to  keep  out  the  tide;  but  Messrs. 
Cape  and  Coriander  never  again 
housed  their  wine  thera  I  suppose 
they  did  not  like  the  water  mingling 
itself  in  their  affairs  so  publicly. 

'  Not  a  soul  but  myseli  had  thought 
proper  to  be  pimctual  for  rehearsal. 
The  first  call  was  for  "Pizarro"  at 
eleven;  the  pantomime  to  follow. 
Our  manager,  Mr.  O'Warreboyle, 
never  set  a  good  example,  and  re- 
hearsals usually  began  at  all  sorts 
of  hours.  Annoyed  at  having  left 
my  comfortable  nre,  I  went  back  ta 
the  stage-door,  and  stood  looking 
out  into  the  rain. 

'  Two  men  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
lana  After  exchanging  a  few  words, 
one  of  them  disappeared,  and  the 
other  tramped  up  to  me. 

' "  This  here  the  playhouse  ?"  he 
asked. 

' "  This  is  the  iheoOre;'  I  replied, 
trying  to  impress  him,  but  Ming^ 
signaUy. 
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' "  Ah !  yes ;  the-ay-ter,  if  yon  like 
it  better/'  he  said.  "  Mr.  O'Warre- 
boyle  is  manager,  isn't  he?" 

'  The  coohiess  of  the  man's  qnes- 
tions  and  themdeness  of  his  manner 
annoyed  me.  I  had  played  leading 
business — I  was  the  Pizarro  of  that 
evening.  I  therefore  looked  out 
into  the  rain,  and  feigned  not  to 
hear. 

' "  No  offence,  master,"  said  the 
man,  after  a  pause,  "  but  Mr.  Terence 
O'Warreboyle  is  manager, isn't  he?" 

'Without  deigning  to  turn  my 
head  in  the  direction  of  his  voice,  I 
answered  "  Yes." 

'"  Is  he  in  the  way,  master?" 

"'No." 

' "  Sure?"  inquired  the  man,  in  a 
tone  of  the  strongest  doubt. 

'  This  was  too  much  I  I  turned 
upon  my  heel  and  walked  back  to 
the  stage. 

'  '  A  few  minutes  after  the  prompter, 
Sticknam,  arrived,  and  shortly  after 
Scaudrey  and  Mrs.  Foljambe,  who 
played  Vcdverde  and  Elvira. 

'  "  Now  we  can  begin,"  said  I. 

'  I  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words 
than  I  perceived  by  the  light  of  a 
long  sHt  or  opening  in  the  wall, 
which  let  in  the  cold  and  the  rain, 
and  did  duty  as  a  window,  that 
Mrs.  Foljambe  was  in  tears.  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

'"Oh!  that  brute  Foljambe!"  re- 
plied the  lady ;  '  not  home  till  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  tipsy  as— 
augh  I'  and  she  be^  to  cry. 

'Mrs.  Foljambe  was  older  than 
her  husband,  and  it  was  said  led 
him  a  hfe.  The  real  fact  was,  Fol- 
jambe was  a  drunken  Httle  dog, 
and  spent  money  £ELster  than  his 
majestio  and  talented  lady  could 
earn  it.  Personally  he  was  not 
worth  his  salt,  but  he  was  engaged 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife. 

' "  I  wish  he  was  dead,  I  do !"  said 
the  poor  woman. 

'"  Hush!  hush!"  said  I,  "don't 
say  that!" 

' "  But  Idoe&j  it,  and  I  mean  it— 
a  little  wretch!  I  shall  never  know 
a  moment's  peace  till  he  has  drunk 
himself  into  his  grave !" 

'"  Hush!"  I  repeated,  for  I  saw 
the  figures  of  young  Judson  and 
Bossmore  emerging  from  the  gloom. 
"  Will  he  be  here  this  morning?" 


'"  No ;  he's  in  bed,  little  bmte !" 

'  Rehearsal  began.  AUdibct  (Fol- 
jambe) was  absent,  and  so  was  Bdla 
(O'Warreboyle).  Sticknam  told  us 
that  O'W.,  as  we  called  him,  had 
gone  to  Dundringham,  to  arrange 
about  our  opening  there  the  follow- 
ing month.  O'W.  would  not  have 
been  a  bad  actor  for  a  manager  had 
he  not  been  afflicted  with  such  a 
terrible  brogue.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin — 
at  least  he  said  so.  I  have  never 
been  in  Ireland,  but  I  should  think 
Trinity  must  be  a  large  college,  for 
all  the  Irishmen  I  have  ever  met 
date  jfrom  it.  "  Pizarro "  was  run 
through— I  mean  the  rehearsal,  not 
the  character—in  the  usual  ram- 
shackle way;  and  then  we  com- 
menced the  pantomime,  in  which  I 
went  on  for  the  Demon  Singe-his- 
^iff-off,  King  of  the  Subterranean 
Salamanders.  The  performance 
that  night  was  for  little  Canks's 
benefit.  Canks  was  our  property- 
man,  and  never  acted  except  upon 
his  benefit,  when  he  always  played 
clown— which  he  considered  to  be 
a  triumph  of  dramatic  art— in  feet, 
he  was  a  disappointed  Grimaldi, 
and  I  believe  would  have  broken 
his  heart  if  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  "clown"  once  in  each 
town  in  the  circuit. 

'  I  got  home  about  three  and  dined. 
My  wife  looked  out  my  armour, 
and  sent  our  eldest  boy  to  the  hair- 
dresser's with  my  black-ringlet  wig. 
We  expected  the  pantomime  to  draw 
a  good  house.  Old  Propper,  the  great 
banker,  had  promised  nis  support* 
He  only  visited  the  theatre  twice  a 
season— once  at  the  bespeak  of  the 
Conservative  member,  and  once 
when  "  Pizarro "  was  performed, 
which  play  he  considered  the  finest 
modem  production  of  the  human 
mind. 

'  During  the  whole  of  that  day  I 
felt  an  unaccountable  depression  of 
spirits  that  I  could  not  shake  off; 
however,  at  six  o'clock  I  started  for 
the  theatre,  my  carpet-bag  in  one 
hand,  and  my  rapier,  muffled  in  a 
gun-case,  in  the  other.  I  should 
here  mention  that  the  stage  was  on 
the  same  level  as  the  ground,  and 
that  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room 
was  immediately  under  the  stage; 
♦r  2 
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the  ladies,  as  ^vas  right  they  should, 
had  a  comfortable  room  over  the 
stage,  but  our  den  was  the  most 
wretched  place  couceivable.  It  had 
formed  port  of  the  cellarage  that 
liad  been  so  Inckilj  ruinous  to 
Metisrs.  Cape  and  Coriander,  and 
was  a  dingy  hole.  Though  we  put 
iKMrds  over  that  portion  of  the 
brick  floor  on  which  we  dressed,  and 
mode  our  stove  red  hot,  nothing 
could  keep  out  the  fearful  cold,  nor 
the  damp,  earthy  smell,  and  flavour 
of  wet  sawdust,  unwashed  bottles, 
and  Ktale  river.  It  was  like  dressing 
in  a  fumialied  sewer  or  dry  drain ; 
in  truth,  the  cellar  was  beneath  the 
level  of  the  water  at  high  tide. 

'Each  actors  dressing-place  was 
lighted  by  a  candle  in  a  tin  socket 
0*\V.  would  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  gas  fittings ;  there  was  also,  for 
the  difi'usion  of  a  general  light,  a 
hoop  suspended  from  the  ceilkig 
with  candles  stuck  in  it— a  sort  of 
cheap  impromptu  chandelier,  such 
as  is  sometimes  hung  up  in  dancing- 
booths  at  country  niirs.  To  gain 
this  comfortless  crypt  we  had  to 
descend  a  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
picturesquely  worn  and  uneven  as 
with  heavy  coopers  and  drunken 
cellarmcn.  Our  dressing-place,  or 
dressing-table,  was  merely  a  few 
stout  planks  nailed  together  by  the 
stage  carpenter;  and  it  had  been 
a  portion  of  the  paternal  thought- 
fulness  of  our  spirited  and  enter- 
prising manager  to  fix  this  dress- 
mg-bcmch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  cellar  to  the  staircase,  which 
gave  us  the  trouble  of  crossing  a 
floor  whose  every  clammy  brick 
seemed  charged  with  cramps  and 
rhouiuatisms,  and  to  be  sworn  ce- 
mented foes  to  legs  and  feet  en- 
cased in  silk  stockings,  thin  shoes, 
fleshings,  and  fioman  sandals. 

'Little  Canks  had  a  very  good 
house.  The  Proppers  were  in  the 
stage-box  in  regal  state,  Mr.  Prop- 
\yeT,  in  the  attitude  of  the  county 
member,  with  his  fiett  hand  thrust 
into  his  white  waistcoat,  and  lost 
among  his  frill.  Every  time 
O'VVarreboyle  uttered  a  patriotic 
M^ntiment  in  Dublin  English,  old 
Troppcr  received  it  aa  if  it  were  the 
tciast  of  the  evening,  pulled  the  edge 
of  his  box  with  his  disengaged  hand, 


and  cried  "  Hear,  hear!"  after  the 
fashion  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  convivial  clubs. 
The  effect  wad  very  fdnny.  In  the 
address  to  the  Peruvian  army  (four 
of  them),  O'Wanebqyle  shouted: 

'"My  br-r-r-eeve  associates! 
Pai^r-r-tners  in  my  toils,  my  feel- 
ings, and  my  feeme!  Con  K-iolIa's 
wor-r-ds  add  vigour  to  the  vir-r- 
tuous  ener-r-gies  that  inspire  your 
harruts?" 

' "  No!  no!"  interrupted  Propper. 

' "  The  tlu>rK>ne  we  honoor-r  is 
the  people's  choice!"  proceeded 
O'W.  (ti(rf  BoOa), 

'"  Hear!  hear!"  said  Propper. 

' "  The  kkws  that  goT-ver-m  ns  are 
our  brave  Cawthers'  legacee !" 

' "  So  they  are !"  said  Propper. 

' "  The  &ith  we  r-rever-renoe 
teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of  amitee 
with  all  mankoind,  with  surest  hope 
of  our  Creator's  meroee  and  r-re- 
wai^rud  hereafter!" 

•"Bra-w/  Very  good!"  from 
Propper. 

'  "  Tell  your  invadthers  this!" 

'"Yes!  yes!" 

' "  And  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  >'o 
change!" 

'"  Hear!  he-ABl"  said  the  banker, 
perhaps  thinking  of  his  notes. 

' "  And,  lea$t  ci  aHLfBucB.  change  as 
THKY  would  br-r-ing  us!" 

'  "  Bra-yo  !"  shouted  Propper, 
amid  thunders  of  applause. 

*  O'Warreboyle  dazed  not  offtnil 
the  banker,  but  I  know  he  f*U 
daggers,  though  he  looked  none. 

'The  piece  went  off  very  well, 
though  that  little  wretch  FoIjbiuIk; 
was  the  tipsiest  of  Aialibas,  1  ob- 
served that  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
were  still  red,  but  she  had  reached 
the  dignified  and  majestic  degree  of 
conjugal  quanel,  and  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him,  though 
spurred  to  it  by  his  remarking 
whenever  she  came  near  him,  "Oh I 
isn't  she  cross?"  The  combat  be- 
tween me  and  that  stupid  Dossmore 
was  rapturously  applauded,  and  tbe 
curtain  fell  amid  great  enthiisiaem, 
O'W.,  as  was  his  custom,  insisting 
in  joining  in  his  own  dirge,  as  he 
hiy  upon  his  bier— a  butcher'B 
cratch,  borrowed  from  the  slaughter- 
house in  the  lane. 

'  After  the  phiy,  0' W.  told  me  he 
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had  had  bod  luck  at  Drmdrioghain, 
and  feared  ho  should  not  be  able 
to  open  there.  He  owed  the  pro- 
prietors a  year's  rent,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  payment  before  reoccupa- 
tion.  O'W.  did  very  well  with  his 
six  towns,  but  he  was  an  extrava- 
gant man,  and  gambled  fearfully. 
1  tried  to  cheer  him  up,  and  then 
descended  the  stone  staircase  to 
dress  for  the  demon  in  the  panto- 
mime. 

'  No  sooner  had  my  feet  touched 
the  floor  than  a  sudden  chill  seized 
them.  I  looked  down  and  saw 
that  the  bricks  were  wot — there 
-was  water  at  least  two  inches  deep 
upon  them.  I  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know.  Little  Canks,  dressed  as 
clown,  was  telling  Judson,  dressed 
for  harlequin,  of  his  tiiumph  at  his 
last  benefit,  and  how  his  *'  lea^"  had 
been  encored.  I  sat  down  in  my 
chair,  and  took  off  my  wig  and  leg 
armour.  I  was  unbuckling  my 
breastplate,  when  I  heard  a  tre- 
mendous noiso— a  noise  as  if  the 
whole  theatre  were  falling  on  us 
with  a  terrific  crash.  With  the 
quick  instinct  of  fear,  every  man 
rushed  to  the  staircase.  Half  across 
the  cellar  we  were  met  by  a  vast 
volume  of  water,  which,  roaiing  like 
a  furnace,  tumbled  in  upon  us,  and 
lashed  us  back. 

*  The  brickwork  of  the  dam  or 
river  wall  had  given  way,  and  the 
flood  was  upon  us. 

•It  rolled  in  rapidly.  We  mounted 
upon  the  dressing-place,  which  was 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  water  soon  covered  our  knees, 
and  stole  swiftly  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  reached  my  chm.  I  thought 
my  time  had  come,  when  my  foot 
struck  against  my  dressing-case,  an 
article  about  eighteen  inches  high. 
I  stood  upon  it,  and,  my  head  and 
shoulders  free,  looked  out  upon  the 
black  death  around  me. 

*  Had  it  not  been  for  my  poor  little 
dressing-case  I  should  not  now  be 
alive  to  tell  this  story.  As  it  was, 
I  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing my  footing  against  the  strong, 
powerful,  cruel  flood. 

'  The  inundation  had  evidently 
gained  its  level.  The  surface  of  the 
water  just  touched  the  bottom  of 


the  hoop  in  which  the  candles  were 
stuck.  The  noise  ceased,  save  a 
lashing  and  surging  at  the  sides  of 
our  wet  tomb.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  sight?  The  flare  of  the  candles 
reflected  in  the  black,  slimy  pool 
— the  low  ceiling,  the  halt-light, 
the  filthy  smell  of  the  putrescent 
water,  the  rolling  empty  bottles, 
the  floating  chairs,  the  horror  and 
the  awe  of  knowing  that  the  few 
frail  planks  on  which  we  stood 
could  not  long  support  our  weight. 
The  row  of  eight  living  heads 
against  the  wall;  Canks,  with  his 
clown's  paint  swept  off,  but  the 
wig,  with  ite  three  grotesque  tails, 
still  sticking  out  from  his  ashy, 
fear-palsied  face. 

'I  felt  the  boards  beneath  me 
crack.  I  shut  my  eyes  tightly,  pre- 
pared for  death,  and  prayed  to 
God  for  myself  and  my  wile  and 
children. 

'  At  that  moment  we  heard  a  burst 
of  applause  above  us,  and  Toll- 
drum,  our  low  comedian,  began  his 
song. 

■  Some  time  ago  lived  near  tbU  place, 

In  one  of  the  streeta  of  tbo  town, 

A  respectable  man,  who  was  called 

By  the  neighbourhood  Gentleman  BroMni. 
Very  often  fine  partlea  be  gaye. 

At  which  in  champagne  yon  mi^t  drown ; 
And  'twas  tmth  and  a  fact,  the  whole  street 
Was  Jealous  of  Gentleman  Brown. 
Jokeiy— Jeery— qnli  I 
To  the  story  I'm  telling,  oh !  lUt! 

How  happy  we  mortals  might  bo. 
If  Jealousy  didn'i  exist.* 

'  And  the  audience,  as  was  their 
custom,  broke  into  full  chorus.  I 
can  remember  the  words  now ;  they 
are  cut  into  my  memory  as  a  name 
is  cut  into  a  tombstone. 

'  The  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon 
us,  that  on  the  stege  and  in  the 
house  they  had  not  heard  the  crash 
of  the  brickwork  or  the  rush  of  the 
water;  that  they  knew  not  of  our 
Me;  and  we  were  doomed. 

*  The  planks  beneath  us  still  re- 
mained firm.  I  heard  a  splash.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  out  upon 
the  poisonous  well  again.  I  saw  Jud- 
son, who  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
flood,  swimming  towards  the  stair- 
case. At  every  stroke  he  was  im- 
peded by  the  chairs,  tables,  and 
lumber,  floating  about  him.  If  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  stairs,  he 
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oonld  inform  those  above  of  our  en- 
tombment To  be  rescued,  assist- 
ance must  be  immediat&  In  a  few 
minutes,  if  we  escaped  drowning, 
the  foul,  pent-up  air  of  our  dungeon 
would  have  stifled  us. 

'  Our  lives  depended  upon  Judson. 
He  struck  out  bravely.  We  watched 
him  with  eager  hope  and  sickeninjg 
fear.  As  he  swam  by  the  hoop,  his 
foot  kicked  i^  and  the  candles  it 
contained  fell  into  the  putrid  flood. 

'  All  was  darkness ! 

'  The  agony  of  that  moment  was 
supreme! 

'  In  the  absence  of  light  to  guide 
him,  Judson,  even  if  he  kept  afloat, 
could  not  reach  the  stsiicase:  then 
there  was  the  weight  of  the  wet 
dress  and  heary  spangles  upon  his 
legs  and  body!  I  listened !  I  heard 
a  groan:  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 

'  "  I  have  been  a  wicked  man," 
cried  Uie  voice  of  Canks  from  out  the 
darkness,  "  but  I  repent,  and  truly. 
I  cannot  hold  on  much  longer.  Good- 
bye !  God  bless  you  all !  We  can- 
not see,  but  we  can  hear  each  other. 
Say  'God  bless  you,'  back  again 
to  me." 

' "  God  bless  you !"  said  the  voices, 
slowly  and  fearfully. 

'  The  solemn  words  mingled  with 
the  repetition  of  the  chorus  of  the 
the  comic  song  singing  above  our 
heads! 

'  The  yapours  of  death  were  rising 
roiuid  us— and  what  a  death!  To 
die  to  the  sound  of  song  and  music, 
pent  up  in  a  wet  ohamel-houBe.  I 
tried  to  shout,  but  my  voice  failed. 
I  heard  a  confused  sound  as  of 
prayer,  and  joined  in  it. 

'  The  water  gurgled  in  our  cars  as 
we  implored  si^eedy  death  or  light  1 

'  A  brilliant  stream  burst  in  over 
our  heads,  and  I  heard  a  noise  of 
voices ! 

'  Judson  had  reached  the  stage. 
I  heard  him  say : 

'"Hold  on!  Hold  on,  lads! 
Here's  help !    Deliverance !" 

'  The  centre  trap  in  the  stage  had 
1)cen  0]XiDed.  Lanthoms  were 
lowered,  and  I  saw  them  tying 
planks  together  to  float  to  us. 

'  A  voice  shouted,  "  There's  no 
time  to  lose!  Here's  a  roi)e!  jump 
towards  it,  and  we'll  drag  you  up!" 


'At  the  Bsme  mamcpt  a  rope  vrith 
a  noose  in  it  was  lowered ;  but  that 
end  of  the  trap  nearest  to  us  was 
at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  and  con- 
sequently there  were  four  feet  of 
water  and  floating  obetructioDS  be- 
tween us  and  the  rope. 

'  A  number  of  voioeB  shouted 
"Leap!"  I  was  nearest,  and  nukd« 
the  tot  attempt  BeoommeDding 
my  soul  to  God,  and  knowing  that 
my  brother-actors  would  not  leaw 
my  wife  and  children  to  sturvatkHi, 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  leapt 

'  I  caught  the  rope ;  my  left  ann 
and  my  head  went  into  the  middle 
of  the  noose.  The  abock  plunged 
me  down  into  the  filthy  water  till 
my  feet  touched  the  ocdlar  flocff— 
at  the  same  moment  I  lost  my  hold 
of  the  iop&  I  gave  myself  up,  for 
I  feared  that  they  would  draw  tha 
rope  up  from  me.  There  was  a 
buzzing  in  my  ears  as  I  thrust  forth 
my  arm  in  desperatioiL  I  caught 
the  rope  again,  and  felt  myself 
hauled  upwuds.  Something  strnck 
me  on  tne  head.  The  foul  water 
filled  my  mouth,  my  aaxees  reeled, 
and  my  fear,  during  those  awful 
moments  of  inuuersion,  was  that  I 
should  fiunt  and  lose  my  grasp  of 
the  few  twisted  strands  between  ma 
and  doom.  I  tried  hard  to  keep 
my  consciousness.  It  was  in  Taic 
All  I  remember  was  a  sensation  of 
quick  motion  and  of  dazzling  light 

'  Wlien  I  returned  to  sense,  I  found 
myself  lying  upon  the  staga  All 
my  companions  had  been  saved  bat 
one— po(»r  tipsy  Foljambe. 

'  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  us 
kneel  round  the  closed  trap,  in  oar 
soiled  torn  stage  bravery,  and  thank 
Heaven  for  our  deliverance. 

' "  Where  is  Arthur?'  asked  Mrs. 
Foljambe. 

'We  rose  and  looked  at  each 
other.    There  was  a  dead  silenca 

' "  Oh !"  shrieked  the  poor  woman, 
who  had  just  heard  of  our  danger, 
and  had  run  down  from  her  room 
half  dressed.  "  He  is  dead!  He  is 
dead!    He  is  dead!" 

'  She  tore  open  the  trap,  and  would 
have  plunged  head  foremost,  bad 
we  not  held  her  back.  Her  scr«uns 
alarmed  the  audience,  some  of  whom 
jumped  on  to  the  stage,  and  cam^ 
behind  the  curtain. 
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'The  trap  was  closed^  and  the 
bereaved  wife  was  in  a  fit  of  violent 
hysterics,  when  a  voice  was  heard  to 
say: 

' "  What's  the  matter  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?" 

'  It  was  Foljambe,  who  had  thrown 
his  coat  and  trousers  over  his  Peru- 
vian dress,  and  been  out  to  the 
nearest  public-house. 

'I  pass  over  a  description  of  how 
Foljambe  was  received  by  his  wife ; 
how  she  sobbed  over  him,  and  said, 
*'  And  to  think  that  this  morning  I 
wished  you  dead,  my  darling,  and 
how  near  my  wicked  wishes  were 
fulfilled!"  Foljambe  took  it  aU  as 
a  tribute  to  his  superior  merits,  and 
forgave  his  wife  with  heroic  self- 
denial.  Years  after,  when  she  re- 
monstrated with  him,  he  used  to 
remind  her  that  three  pennyworth 
of  gin  once  saved  his  life. 

' «  Well,"  said  O'Warreboyle, "  let 
us  be  thankfid  nobody's  been 
drowned,  for  now  we  can  get  on  with 
the  pantomime !" 

I      Here  little  Ganks  broke  in  with 
tremendous  wrath,  and  rebuked  his 


manager  for  daring  to  wish  men 
that  moment  rescued  from  a  dread- 
ful death  to  tumble  and  make  &ces, 
and  swore  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  'to  clown'  that  night. 
O'Warreboyle  scowled;  but  feeling 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield, 
was  going  before  the  curtam  to 
make  an  apology,  when  the  two 
strange  men  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  walked  up  and  arrested 
him. 

'  Old  Propper,  in  consideration  of 
his  noble  sentiments  as  BoUa,  be- 
came his  bail.  The  debt  was  only 
40^.,  and  Sticknam  told  the  audience 
what  had  happened.  They  left  the 
theatre  grumbhng  loudly.  They 
said  they  had  paid  their  money 
to  see  the  pantomime,  and  it  was  a 
swindle  not  to  play  it 

'  We  never  acted  in  the  theatre 
after,  but  had  a  benefit  at  the  Town 
Hall.  My  wife  was  very  grateful  for 
my  escape,  and  said  to  me  the  next 
day,  "  What  a  pity,  Adolphus,  that 
your  suit  of  gold-leather  armour  is 
entirely  spoiled,  and  will  never  be 
fit  to  wear  again !" ' 

T.W.  B. 
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A  PILGRIM  to  the  West  returned,  whose  palm-branch,  drenched  in  dew. 
Shook  off  bright  drops  like  childhood's  tears  when  childhood's  heart  is 
new, 
Stole  up  the  hills  at  eventide,  like  mist  in  wintry  weather, 
Where  locked  in  dream-like  tiance  I  lay,  at  rest  among  the  heather. 

The  red  ferns,  answering  to  his  tread,  sent  up  a  savour  sweet; 
The  yellow  gorse,  like  Magian  gold,  glowed  bright  about  his  feet : 
The  waving  brooms,  the  winter  blooms,  each  happy  voice  in  air. 
Grew  great  with  life  and  melody,  as  if  a  Christ  stood  there. 

Unlike  to  mortal  man  was  he.    His  brow  rose  broad  and  high : 

The  peace  of  Heaven  was  on  his  lip,  the  God-light  in  Kis  eye ; 

And  rayed  with  richer  glory  streamed,  through  night  and  darkness  shed. 

To  crown  that  holy  Pilgrim's  brow,  the  one  star  overhead. 

Long  gazing  on  that  staff  he  bore,  beholding  how  it  grew, 

With  sproute  of  green,  with  buds  between,  and  young  leaves  ever  new. 

The  marvels  of  the  Eastern  land  I  bade  him  all  unfold. 

And  thus  to  my  impassioned  ears  the  wondrous  tale  ho  told. 
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'  Each  growth  npon  that  sacred  roil  where  One  died  not  in  rain. 
Though  crushed  and  shed,  tbongh  seeming  dead,  in  beauty  lives  again : 
The  branching  bough  the  knifo  may  cleaTe,  the  root  the  axe  may  serer, 
But  on  the  ground  His  presence  lighted,  nothing  dies  for  eyer. 

'  Where  once  amid  the  lowly  stalls  fell  soft  the  Virgin's  tear. 
The  littered  straw  'neath  children's  feet  turns  to  green  wheat  in  ear. 
The  com  He  pluck*d  on  sabbath-days,  though  ne'er  it  feels  the  sun. 
Though  millions  since  hare  trod  the  field,  bears  fruit  for  eveiy  one. 

'  The  pahns  that  on  His  way  were  strewn  wave  ever  in  the  air ; 
From  clouded  earth  to  sun-bright  heayen  they  form  a  lea|y  stair. 
In  Gana's  bowers  the  love  of  man  is  touched  by  the  Divine; 
And  snows  that  Call  on  Galilee  have  still  the  taste  of  wine. 

'  Where  thy  lost  locks,  poor  Magdalen  I  around  His  feet  were  rolled. 
Still  springs  in  woman's  worship-ways  the  gracious  Maiy-gold : 
Men  know  when  o'er  that  bowed-down  head  they  bear  the  angels  weeping, 
The  purer  spirit  is  not  dead—not  dead,  but  only  sleeping. 

'  Aloft  on  blackened  Calvary  no  more  the  shadows  lour : 

Where  fell  the  piercing  crown  of  thorns,  there  blooms  a  thorn  in  flower. 

Bright  on  the  prickled  holy-tree  and  mistletoe  appear, 

Beflecting  rays  of  heaveuly  shine,  the  blood-drop  and  the  tear. 

'  The  sounding  rocks  that  knew  His  tread  wake  up  each  dead  abyss. 
Where  echoes  caught  from  higher  worlds  ring  gloriously  in  this : 
And,  leaning  where  His  voice  once  filled  the  Temple  where  He  taught. 
The  listener's  eyes  grew  spirit-fuU— full  with  a  heavenly  thought' 

The  Pilgrim  ceased.    My  heart  beat  fiui    I  marked  a  change  of  hue ; 
As  if  those  more  than  mortal  eyes  a  soul  from  God  looked  through. 
Then  rising  slow  as  angels  rise,  and  soaring  faint  and  &r. 
He  passed  my  bound  of  Tision,  robed  in  glory,  as  a  star. 

Strange  herald-voices  filled  the  air:  glad  anthems  swelled  around: 
The  wakened  win<ls  rose  eager-voiced,  then  lapsed  in  dreamy  sound. 
It  seemed  all  birds  that  wintered  &r,  drawn  home  by  some  blessed  power, 
Made  music  in  the  Christmas  woods,  mistaking  of  the  hour. 

A  new  glad  spirit  raptured  me !  I  woke  to  breathe  the  mom. 
With  heart  fresh-strung  to  Charity— as  though  a  Christ  were  bom. 
Then  knew  I  how  each  oarth-bom  thought,  tliough  tombed  in  clay  it  seem, 
It  bursts  the  sod,  it  soars  to  God,  transfigured  in  a  dream. 

Eleanoba  L.  Hebtsi. 
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CHPJSTMAS  IN  WHITECHAPEL: 
Mr.  Wamm^i  ^uinrins  Club. 


I  THINK  there  had  not  beeu  a 
hotter  day  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  payement  was  scorching 
under  the  wnite  blaze  of  the  August 
sun,  and  the  bleached  cobble-stones 
of  the  roadway  of  Whitechapol  High 
Street  stood  out  bald-looking  and 
shiny,  and  suggestive  of  blisters. 
It  was  a  market  day,  and  the  broad- 
wheeled  hay-carts  with  their  fat 
loads  stood  in  rank  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway,  the  tarry  tarpaulins 
hanging  flaccidly  about  the  crisp 
russet  trusses  and  down  on  to  the 
gleaming  grit-brightened  wheel- tires, 
and  over  the  wheel  spokes  and  over 
the  wheel  boxes,  dry  as  touchwood 
and  cored  with  inflammable  material, 
making  a  picture  wliich  would 
sorely  have  tried  an  incendiary  with 
a  match  in  his  pocket  had  he  hap- 
pened to  pass  that  way.    There  was 


no  life  iu  the  long  cab  ituik.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  first  cab,  the  driver 
of  which  Bat  on  his  box  with  his 
throat  bare  and  comforting  himself 
with  a  damp  wash-leather,  not  a 
cabman  was  to  be  seen ;  while  tho 
collars  hung  heavily  about  the  limp 
necks  of  the  cab  horses,  and  they 
snorted  discontentedly  in  the  depths 
of  their  husky  nosebags. 

Business  was  stagnant  'Butchers' 
Eow  might  have  been  '  Brokers,'  or 
any  other,  save  for  the  greasiness  of 
the  closed  shutters  and  the  big 
meat-hooks  in  the  doorposts,  and 
the  immistakably  butchers'  dogs, 
dozing  on  the  thresholds  and  in 
the  comers.  Screened  behind  the 
'  Morning  Advertiser,'  the  baker  was 
comfortably  nodding  over  the  poli- 
tical leader;  despite  the  seasonable 
announcement   of    '  Bich    Pippin 
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Cyder/  conspicuous  in  the  window 
of  the  '  Tray  of  Hearts/  the  doors 
of  that  tavern  stood  fruitlessly  £gar, 
and  the  ^nny  ice  shop  could  ex- 
hibit to  the  drouthy  wayfarer 
nothing  more  seductive  than  some 
little  drops  of  ill-coloured  liquid  in 
a  row  of  fly-spattered  glasses.  The 
ice  shopkeeper  was  not  visible,  but 
behind  the  shop  was  a  sort  of  store- 
room for  lemoiude  and  ginger^beer, 
dismal  but  delightfally  shady,  and 
on  the  summit  of  a  stack  of  cool 
stone  bottles  reclined  a  pair  of  blu- 
cher-boots,  and  which  from  the  dr- 
cnmstance  of  their  being  overlapped 
by  trowser-hems,  probably  con- 
tained the  ice  shopkeepei^s  feet. 
Everybody,  everything  seemed  done 
up  by  the  excessive  heat  Even 
Mr.  Hyams,  of  the  '  Whitechapel 
Clothing  Emporium,'  and  who  oy 
nature  was  less  liable  to  smibum 
than  most  men,  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  his  post  at  the  door,  and 
was  to  be  seen  reclining  under  a 
shady  grove  of  fashionable  paletots, 
sucking  lemons. 

Although  protected  by  an  um- 
brella, it  was  slow  work  getting 
over  the  hot  stones;  and  therefore 
one  had  ample  leisure  to  observe 
these  things  and  many  others,  but 
of  BO  kindml  a  character,  that  look- 
ing for  them  became  tedious;  and  it 
was  a  positive  relief  to  close  one's 
oyes  as  nearly  as  was  consistent  with 
safety  and  to  jog  on,  likening  the 
creaking  of  one's  umbrella  to  the 
chafing  at  her  moorings  of  a  Twick- 
enham pleasure-boat,  and  thinking 
on  green  rushes  and  floating  with  the 
stream.  Had  my  imaginary  voyage 
been  real,  and  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  loosening  of  the  boat's  plug, 
or  the  sudden  grounding  on  a  shelv- 
ing bank,  my  astonishment  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  it 
presently  was,  for  opening  my  eyes 
for  a  good  wide  look  out  preparatory 
to  blinking  off  to  Twickenham  again, 
I  lighted  full  on  a  grocer's  shop, 
with  a  busy  grocer  in  it 

Yes!  the  grocer  was  at  work! 
He  of  all  men !  There  he  was  with 
the  sun  blazing  down  upon  the 
broad  white  blind  which  overhung 
liis  window,  illuminating  ,liis  bald 
head  with  a  soft  and  mellow  light, 
such  as  is  reflected  on  a  joint  from 


a  new  meat-screoi.  Up  to  his 
elbows  in  sweets  and  stickiness,  he 
was  tastily  arranging  his  stock— his 
Jamaica  foots,  his  sparkling  lump, 
his  Fow-chow  mixture,  at  three-and- 
four,  as  serenely  as  though  it  were 
December. 

Why  had  the  grocer  selected  so 
prex>osterous  a  time  for  his  job? 
Several  moments'  reflection  failed  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  mysteiy,  till  suddenly  the  truth 
flashed  to  my  mind !  By  observation 
he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  hottest  hour  of  the  afteiv 
noon,  replete  with  good  things,  the 
flies  and  bluebotties  were  languid 
and  drowsy,  and  preferred  repodng 
on  the  ceiling  to  the  labour  of  flying ! 
This  was  his  opportunity!  SEistask 
would  be  completed  before  the  hwor 
gry  horde  began  to  stir ! 

It  was  impossible  to  withhold 
admiration  for  so  subtle  a  calculator, 
and  halting  in  the  shady  lee  of  a 
hay-cart  which  overlooked  his  pre- 
mises, I  continued  to  observe  him. 
His  stock  arranged,  he  oommcmoed 
gumming  business  placards  to  the 
inside  of  his  window.  He  began 
with  the  bottom  panes  and  then 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  side  ones, 
leaving  the  middle  space  dear. 
That  this  space  was  intended  for 
the  reception  of  one  large  bill  was 
manifest,  for  there  lay  the  bill,  al- 
though with  its  back  towards  me, 
atop  of  the  Patras  currants.  It  was 
nothing  to  me  what  the  large  bill 
was  about,  and  I  believe  it  was 
chiefly  because  the  hay,  when  closely 
approached,  smelt  so  fragrant,  and 
because  the  hay-cart  shaft  was  of 
such  a  nice  height  to  rest  a  com- 
afflicted  foot  on,  that  I  lingered  to 
see  the  finish  of  the  bill  sticking. 

He  was  such  a  long  time  gum- 
ming it  that  I  was  fairly  on  the 
way- to  Twickenham  again,  when, 
with  a  dexterous  flourish,  he  turned 
the  face  of  the  placard  to  the  win- 
dow, and  I  was  back  in  a  twinkling. 
Jt  was  ahoiU  Christmas  1  With  his 
sugar  liquefying  against  the  glass 
on  which  it  rested,  with  his  figs  re- 
volting against  their  stifling  stowage 
in  their  native  drums  and  visibly 
dissolving  partnership,  in  sight  of 
thousands  of  &gged  and  Minting 
flies    and    bluebottles,  the   grocer 
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was  makmg  public  fhe  announce- 
zncnt  that  '  WilJdns's  Christmas 
Pudding  Club  had  commenced!' 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  it  a  blun- 
der? Was  Wilkins  an  mnettered 
man  and  had  mistaken  this  mon- 
strously unseasonable  placard  for 
one  concerning  '  lump-sugar  for 
preserving,  or  that  stack  of  pine- 
apples just  delivered  ?  Was  he  a  re- 
lative of  the  grocer— a  lunatic— who, 
availing  himself  of  the  lethargy 
which  had  seized  on  this  household 
in  common  with  every  other,  had 
escaped  from  his  room  and  was  now 
amusing  himself  among  the  stock  ? 
In  either  case  it  was  only  a  humane 
act  to  step  in  and  speak  about  it 

As,  prepared  for  the  worst,  I  en- 
tered the  shop,  there  was,  however, 
nothing  wild  in  Mr.  Willdns's  de- 
meanour, and  the  nimble  leap  he 
made  from  the  window  was  not  ac- 
companied by  a  maniac  howl,  but  by 
the  calmest  and  most  business-like 
inquiry  as  to  what  I  wanted.  Half 
a_ipound  of  figs,  I  told  him. 
~ '  You  commence  your  Christmas 
Club  rather  early  this  year,'  I  ven- 
tured, indicating  by  a  glance  what  I 
alluded  to. 

'Same  as  last  year,  sir,'  replied 
Mr.  Wilkins, '  same  as  all  the  years 
since  I've  been  here,  which  is  nine. 
Eighteen  weeks  is  the  length  it  runs, 
you  know,  sir.  Geese  run  less,  I 
believe.  Pr'aps  it  was  geese  you 
was  thinking  of,  sir  ?'  . 

'  No,'  I  replied,  driven  back  to  the 
suspicion  that  after  all  Mr.  Wilkins 
Oould  not  possibly  be  right  in  his 
head ;  '  1  was  not  thinking  of  geese. 
Why  should  I?' 

'Only  as  being  a  feature  of  the 
subject,  and  it  being  so  easy  to  mix 
things  wrongly;  at  least,  it  is  so 
with  me,'  replied  the  grocer, 
amiably ;  '  that,  and  some  of  the  fea- 
tures running  long  and  others  run- 
ning short.  Take  geese.  If  single, 
they  run  but  fourteen  or,  at  the  out- 
side, fifteen  weeks ;  but  if  a  bottle  of 
gin  or  rum  goes  with  'em,  which, 
since  the  publics  have  taken  them  up, 
is  most  common,  they'll  run  just  as 
long  as  a  pudding,  as  a  moment's  cal- 
culation will  show  you  they  must^ 
goose  six-and-six,  gin  two-and-six, 
and  there  you  are.  Did  you  belong 
to  our  club  last  year,  sir?' 


I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
did  not,  but  excused  myself  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  ignorant  of  its 
existence. 

'  Best  thing  out,  for  a  man  with  a 
fiBtmily,'  returned  the  grocer,  briskly, 
and  furtively  taking  my  measure  as 
a  family  man, '  or  not  with  a  family,' 
continued  he,  influenced,  probably, 
by  the  inspection ;  '  because  you  see 
he  may  pay  as  low  as  threepence  a 
week,  which  ain't  missed,  and  tells 
up  in  the  end,  and  comes  in  useful 
to  the  young  and  married  with  a 
small  or  no  &mily,  or  single  and 
living  in  lodgings,  perhaps?' 

'He  wouldn't  want  four-and-six- 
pence  worth  of  pudding,'  I  remarked, 
shirking  Mr.  Wilkins's  bland  inter- 
rogatory. 

'He  would  not,  sir,'  replied  Mr. 
Wilkins,  'and  what  is  more,  he 
would  be  a  foolish  young  man  to 
be  tied  to  it  But  in  our  club  he  is 
not  tied  to  it  He  haves  it  out  in 
what  he  likes  and  when  he  likes.  I 
ain't  got  my  this  year's  bills  in  yet,' 
continued  he,  ducking  down  to 
search  for  something  under  the 
counter,  and  evidently  resolved  on 
enrolling  me  a  member  of  his  pud- 
ding club.  '  I  ain't  got  a  new  bill; 
but  if  I  can  find  an  old  'un,  you'll 
be  able  to  see  all  about  it' 

I  had  gone  too  &r  to  retreat 
handsomely,  and  my  only  chance 
was,  that  he  might  not  find  an  '  old 
'un.'  But  he  did,  and  produced  it 
with  his  face  so  red,  and  his  white 
shirt-sleeves  so  grimed  with  dust 
through  battUng  with  the  stowage 
among  which  the '  old  'un'  was  found, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  thing 
to  have  treated  it  with  unconcern. 
As  he  had  said,  by  aid  of  the  little 
handbill  you  were  enabled  to  see  all 
about  it  You  saw  that  in  Wil- 
kins's  'Annual  Christmas  Pudding 
Club '  you  might,  by  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  sixpence  for  the  term  of 
eighteen  weeks,  insure  the  delivery 
on  Christmas-eve  of  the  following 
good  things : — 


8. 

d. 

4  lbs.  finest  Valencias 

.     1 

8 

3  lbs.  Patras  Curi-ants 

.     1 

3 

i  lb.  Candied  Peel       . 

.     0 

5 

1  oz.  Allspice  .     .      . 
ioz.  Nutmegs       .     . 
i  \b8.  Moist  Sugar      . 

.     0 

.     0 

.   1 

4 
2 
6 
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2  lbs,  Sfnrkling  Lump 
^Ib.    hx*st   Ten  (black  or 
mixed)         •     •     •     . 
^  lb.  CoU'eu      .... 


1  U 

2  0 
0  8 

9  0 


Thr^pence  pa*  week  M^cniei  half  the 
above  quaatity. 

To  this  lost  line  Mr.  Wilkins 
directed  my  especial  attention. 
However,  I  went  in  for  the  full 
amount,  and  having  received  my 
initiation  card,  on  which  the  contri- 
bution was  duly  inscribed,  I  pocketed 
it,  and  then,  being  in  no  hurry,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  inclined  for  a 
chat,  I  broke  into  the  fig  parcel,  and 
we  fell  to  talking  on  Christmas 
clubs  generally. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learnt 
from  Mr.  Wilkins's  conversation  was, 
that  I  never  was  more  wrong  in  my 
life  than  when  I  supposed  that  Wr. 
Wilkins's  brain  was  affected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  about  as 
shrewd  a  person  as  one  could  wish 
to  deal  with.  He  was  bom  in  White- 
chapel,  and  bred  in  Whitechapel, 
and  knew  the  ways  and  means 
of  that  mysterious  jwunsh  com- 
pletely. He  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  his  knowledge,  and  try  how 
you  might  to  pin  him  to  the  sub- 
ject you  took  most  interest  in,  he 
would  break  away  at  the  smallest 
opportunity,  and  talk  about  the 
Jews  in  Cfatler  Street,  the  thieves 
in  Little  Eeate  Street,  and  the  co- 
lony of  German  window-menders  in 
Back  Church  Lane.  Not  that  it 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  Christmas 
Club  question  which  made  him 
shy  of  it  'The  Cock  and  Bottle' 
in  Cable  Street  was  kept  by  his 
brother,  who  was  among  the  earliest 
promoters  of '  Gin  and  Goose'  clubs ; 
a  young  man  who  was  keeping  com- 
pany with  his  sister  was  hurman  at 
Whistler's,  the  'Bell  and  Spiggot' 
down  by  the  old  church,  where  the 
'Leviathan  Christmas  Sweep'  was 
held.  Of  the  existence  of  sucking- 
pig  and  leg  of  pork  clubs  he  was 
well  aware,  but  his  experience  of 
them  was  small,  being  limited,  in- 
deed, to  having  once  joined  one  in  a 
neighbourly  way ;  and,  never  dream- 
ing it   necessary   to   examine  the 


rules  of  the  club,  was  trapped  into  a 
most  villanous  bargain  m  conse- 
quence. The  name  and  address  of 
the  wrong-doer  I  have  forgotten 
(though  both  were  cheerfully  con- 
fided to  me  by  Mr.  Wilkins),  but  it 
happened  in  this  way.  The  pigs 
were  guaranteed  to  be  ten-pound 
pigs,  at  least ;  were  to  be  drawn  for 
by  ticket,  and  the  excess  weight 
of  any  pig  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  tenpence  per  pound.  The  pig 
Mr.  Wilkins  drew  weighed  a  little 
short  of  five  stone ;  nevertheless,  the 
porkman  kept  the  grocer  to  his  bar- 
gain, would  hear  of  no  compromise, 
and  twice  a  day,  for  the  space  of  a 
week,  delivered  the  pig  on  to  the 
grocer's  counter,  who  as  many  times 
returned  it ;  till  at  last  being,  as  he 
observed,  sick  and  tired  of  the  sight 
and  smell  of  it,  he,  in  a  fit  of  exas- 
peration, pitched  it  into  the  road; 
being  afterwards  sued  to  the  county 
court  by  the  porkman  and  con- 
demned in  debt  and  costs. 

By  way  of  soothing  Mr.  Wilkins's 
feelings,  ruffled  by  the  unpleasant 
reminiscence,  I  reverted  to  his  own 
club,  and  inquired  concerning  the 
average  numoer  of  members  who 
joined  it.  To  my  surprise  he  re- 
plied, '  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred.' 

'  That's  the  number  that/om,  you 
understand,  not  the  number  that 
keeps  up  their  payments.  Bless  your 
soul,  it  ain't  one  in  three  that  does. 
Height  of  summer,  you  know,  plenty 
of  work;  Saturday  night;  she  with 
the  lamb  and  the  peas  and  the 
Kentish  cherries  loading  her  basket, 
ho  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
big  as  bull  beef.  "  Hey !  why  here's 
Wilkins's  puddin*  club  commenced! 
Well  join  that  this  year,  anyhow, 
John  !'*  So  they  join,  and  pay  their 
first  sixpence.  So  they  do  the  next 
week,  and  four  or  five  more  p'raps, 
till  the  weather  begins  to  break. 
Then  it's  a  miss.  Then  it's  three- 
pence. Then  if  s  another  miss— a 
whole  lot  of  'em.  Then  it's.  "  Please 
Mr.  Wilkins,  mother  says  may  she 
have  half  an  ounce  of  tea  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sugar  off  her  pud- 
din'  card  ?"  So  it  goes  in  dribs  and 
drabs,  and  come  Christmas,  they 
ain't  got  a  penn'orth  to  draw  on.' 

'  So  tliat,  after  all,'  I  remark,  'it 
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is  only  the  well-to-do  people  that 
you  retain  in  your  club.' 

'No,  no;  there  you're  wrong/  ex- 
plains the  grocer.  'Say  I  keep  a 
hundred  all  through,  how  will  tiiey 
1)0  divided?  Say,  twenty  comfort- 
al)ly-off  people,  who  can  spare  six- 
pence, and  join  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  as  one  may  say;  say,  well, 
forty  regular-wages  people,  who 
can  pay  their  sixpences  with  only 
just  a  Uttle  pinching;  and  the  rest 
—the  other  forty,  and  there'll  be 
fall  that— of  the  sort  to  whom  the 
pudding-club  is  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  any.  You  see,  that  is  what 
makes  all  the  difference  between 
pudding-clubs  and  goose-clubs,  and 
any  other  in  the  meat  or  drink  way,' 
continued  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  feels  confidence  in  his 
opinion ; '  they  enable  the  very  hard- 
up  ones — ^the  ones  with  sick  others, 
and  the  widows — to  make  a  Christ- 
mas show,  as  one  may  say,  and  get 
over  the  day  without  being  asked  a 
lot  of  awkward  questions  by  their 
young  'uns.  When  the  pudding's 
there  it's  all  there.  If  s  Christmas 
Eve,  too,  as  well  as  Christmas ;  for 
there's  tiie  plums  got  to  be  stoned, 
and  the  lemon-peel,  got  to  be  chop- 
ped, and  each  of  'em  gets  a  stir,  and 
off  they  go  to  bed,  though  they  get 
nothing  else,  certain  of  its  bemg 
Christmas  Eve,  and  that  when  they 
wake  up  it  will  be  Christmas.  Now 
a  goose  is  what  I  call  a  fimcy  article ; 
it  wants  drawing,  it  wants  trussing, 
it  wants  carving;  in  fact,  it  wants  a 
many  things  which  are  enough  to 
set  the  working  classes  against  it ; 
and  if  s  my  private  opinion  sir,  that 
it's  curiosity,  and  nothing  else,  which 
keeps  goose-clubs  on  their  legs,  and 
that  as  soon  as  every  labouring  man 
has  had  a  try  at  it,  sir,  down  they'll 
come.  Besides,  whaf  s  the  goose 
really  got  to  do  with  Christmas? 
that's  what  I  could  never  make  out,' 
continued  Mr.  Wilkins ;  '  why,  it's 
anything;  it's  a  dish  for  the  spring, 
ifs  a  dish  for  Michaelmas,  ifs  a  dish 
whenever  you  like  to  make  it  one ; 
ifs  dooced  dear,  too,  and  there's  no- 
thing on  it  after  you've  bought  it. 
Look  here  now;  put  the  question  in 
.'I  fair  and  proper  light  Take  a 
family— one  of  the  hard-up  ones  of 
which  we  were  just  speaking— and 


make  'em  chiefly  boys,  of  from  six 
to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  cut  off  all 
their  prospect  of  having  any  dinner 
at  all  on  Christmas,  and  &en,  on 
the  Christmas  Eve,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  when  they  have  nearly  sat 
the  fire  out,  talking  about  last 
Christmas  Eve,  all  of  a  sudden  ask 
'em  whether  they  would  rather  have 
a  goose  or  a  pudding  to-morrow? 
I  don't  say  go  as  far  as  showing 
them  the  two  in  a  raw  state  to 
choose  from,  because  the  goose  is  a 
very  tempting  thing  to  look  at,  and 
would  have  the  advantage;  bufr 
simply  say,  'Boys,  which  shall  it 
be  to-morrow  —  roast  goose,  or  a 
whacking  great  hot  plum-puddmg? 
Why,  ifiey'd  shout  "Plum-pud- 
ding!" before  the  words  were  out  of 
your  mouth.' 

Had  I  been  called  on  to  repeat 
Mr.  WUkins's  observations  on  the 
Christmas  club  question  at  the  time 
tiiey  were  uttered,  I  should  doubt- 
less have  been  able  to  give  them  at 
greater  length;  but  from  the  time 
they  were  addressed  to  me  to  that 
of  my  being  reminded  of  them  many 
weeks  elapsed  —  eighteen,  in  fiict. 
Eighteen,  to  the  day— to  the  after- 
noon; for  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
AuguuBt  lath  when  occunred  that 
extiemely  hot  walk  through  the 
Whitecbapel  Boad,  and  here  was 
afternoon  of  December  34th.  How 
it  happened  that  the  Whitechapcl 
business  recurred  to  my  memory  on 
the  latter  date  was,  that  turning  out 
the  accumulated  stowage  of  my  tra- 
velling pocket-book,  I  lit  on  my 
pudding-club  card,  with  its  solitary 
sixpenny  subscription,  entered  by 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  proved  by  that 
gentleman's  inimitable  T.  W. 

My  mood  for  musing  was  by  no 
means  disturbed  by  the  chance  dis- 
covery of  the  forgotteai  scrap  of 
pasteboard.  I  fell  to  thinking  on 
Christmas  clubs  generally,  and  spe- 
cially on  what  the  Whitechapel 
grocer  had  told  me  concerning  his. 
It  was  growing  dusk,  and  there  was 
a  notification  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  sub- 
scription card,  that '  the  goods  were 
to  be  dehvered  on  Christmas  Eve.' 
How  about  tJie  poor  mothers  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkins — '  the  very 
hard-up  sort'- who  had  no  other 
means  of  making  a  show  of  Christmas 
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except  by  makmg  a  podding?  It  was 
p^wiup:  dosk  and  dnskier,  and  the 
hour  of  the  poor  mothers'  triumph 
was   approaching.      Very  hard-up 

nle  have  a  habit  of  teaing  early, 
a  maxim  among  these  poor 
economists  of  chips  and  caodlewicks 
that  the  natural  operations  of  eating 
and  drinking  can  be  perfonned  as 
well  without  as  with  the  assistance 
of  the  visual  organs  (better  without, 
indeed,  in  times  of  dearth  of  butter), 
and  therefore,  in  the  dark  nK>nths, 
elect  to  take  tea '  between  the  lights.' 
So  there  sits  poor  mother  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  there  sits  father 
on  the  other.  How  many  boys  and 
girls  there  are  is  not  certain,  for  yon 
can  only  get  a  glimpse  of  them  by 
the  unsteady  light  of  the  fire,  and 
they  are  all  so  quiet  that  you  would 
never  guess  their  number  by  the 
sound  of  their  tongues.  They  are 
quiet,  listening  to  the  momentous 
conversation  gcHUg  on  between  mo- 
ther and  father.  '  Oh,  well,  it's  no 
use  making  yourself  wretched  about 
it,  father,'  says  poor  mother,  'it's 
nobody's  business  but  our  own,  and 
God  knows  we  can't  help  it  I'll 
make  'em  a  good  big  stew.  It'll  do 
'em  quite  as  much  good.'  (Even 
now  you  could  not  count  the  small 
fry  by  the  sound  of  tongues,  a  si- 
multtuieous  and  wretched  murmur 
being  the  only  response.)  'Of  course, 
that's  right  enough,  old  gal,'  replies 
&ther,  meekly,  'but  still  —  stew! 
$trw !  I'll  be  bound  there  won't  be 
another  stew  fiom  here  to  White- 
chapel  Church.  I  say,  how  would 
this  do  ?  Suppose  you  was  to  buy 
a  bit  of  hoeV  'A  bit  of  what!' 
Poor  mother  is  horrified.  '  A  little 
bit  of  nice  fluik,  and  go  up  to  old 
Wilkins  the  grocer,  and  say  that  we 
expect  a  little  money  punctual  at 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  that 
if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  — 
Gad !  I  never  see  such  a  lot  in  all 
my  life!  Sure  as  ever  I  want  to 
speak  in  private  to  your  mother, 
there  you  are  all  eyes  and  ears,  Uke 
— like  a  pack  of  owls!'  And  cer- 
tainly the  remonstrance  was  not 
quite  undeserved,  for  no  sooner  had 
fiskther  commenced  his  suggestions 
concerning  Mr.  Wilkins— his  voice 
subsiding  to  a  whisper  as  he  pro- 
ceeded—than  up  rose  a  crop  of  eager 


faces,  hopefully,  fearfully  agape  to 
know  how  mother  would  take  the 
precious  hint  Cowed  by  &thers 
short  though  energetic  address,  they 
duck  down  instantly  into  their 
comers  and  on  to  their  stools,  aiui 
fix  their  eyes  on  poor  mother's  faea 
in  blank  dismay  as  she  delivers  her- 
self most  unmistakeably  on  the  sub- 
ject of  going  trust  for  a  Christmas 
pudding.  She'd  sooner  eat  dry 
bread! 

Then  ensues  a  general  sOence  of 
anything  but  a  cheerful  character. 
Discontent  marks  the  oountenanoes 
of  the  eldest  of  the  Uttle  fiock 
(wouldn't  they  go  trust  with  old 
Wilkins !),  teaiful  ^es  and  pouting 
the  visages  of  the  youngest ;  &ther*s 
last  slice  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
tea-tray,  with  but  two  bites  taken 
out  of  it,  and  his  hands  are  plunge^l 
to  the  bottom  of  his  pockets,  and  ]n» 
air  is  that  of  a  man  who  for  tm) 
pins  would  have  a  row  with  some- 
body. Mother  is  silent  too,  bnt 
when  a  gassy  coal  sponts  out  a  little 
branch  of  flame,  you  may  perodve  a 
furtive  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  a 
suppressed  smile  about  her  closed 
h'ps  which,  to  anyone  not  in  the  se- 
cret, would  be  unaccountable.  I  do 
believe  that  that  Bharp  rascal  Joe— 
aged  thirteen,  and  the  dde6t<-ha<« 
observed  it,  and,  what  is  more,  that 
an  inkling  of  the  glorious  truth  is 
dawning  on  him.  It  is  plain  that  it 
is  so ;  lus  fiuse,  just  now  so  blank,  is 
full  of  meaning,  and  he  presently 
ntters  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  followed 
by  a  cheerful  avowal  (the  little 
hypocrite!)  that  he  would  as  soon 
have  stew  to-morrow  as  anything: 
at  which  his  mother  instantly  fires 
up,  and  says,  'Don't  you  tell  lies, 
Joe !'  So  that  if  Joe  was  not  assaied 
before,  he  is  now,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt 

But  &ther  doesn't  see  how  the 
game  is  going.  That  brief  passage 
of  words  between  Joe  and  his  mother 
should  have  opened  his  eyes,  bat  it 
did  not ;  indeed,  although  he  is  too 
subdued  at  present  to  enter  into  an 
argument,  he  cannot  help  thinldng 
that  it  was  very  kind  of  Joe  to  say 
that  he  would  as  soon  have  stew  as 
anything  for  his  Christmas  dinner, 
and  that  it  was  very  unkind  of  his 
mother  to  snub  him.    Motbeis  are 
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Buch  acute  creatures;  she  observes 
this>  and  feels  fit  to  knock  Joe's  head 
off.  *  N'ever  mind,  father/  says  she, 
'get  on  with  your  tea;  something 
\nll  turn  up,  I  dare  say.'  Whereon 
father,  who  discerns  in  her  tone  a 
touch  of  relenting,  thinks  that  she 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  old 
Wilkins  credit  for  plums  and  cur- 
rants, and  not  only  finishes  his  cup, 
but  allows  just  another  half-cup,  and 
this  little  bottom  crust  to  be  pressed 
on  him.  Then  rising  and  requesting 
of  mother  a  penny  to  get  a  shave 
with,  he  receives  sixpence  instead, 
with  a  little  squeeze  of  the  hand, 
and  an  intimation  that  he  may  as 
well  go  round  to  the  '  George '  and 
smoke  his  pipe  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Does  not  this  awaken  him  ?  Does  it 
not  flash  to  his  recollection  that 
Christmas  four  years  ago,  when. he 
came  out  of  'GuyV  after  lying 
there  seven  weeks,  that  she  allowed 
matters  to  take  pretty  much  the 
same  course  as  she  now  had,  and 
that  after  all .  There  is  an  expres- 
sion on  father's  face  which  betrays 
him;  yet  for  the  best  pound  that 
ever  was  coined  he  would  not  now 
declare  it.  He  only  returns  the 
little  squeeze,  and  mutters  'Bless 
your  heart,  old  gal,'  under  his 
breath,  and  then  puts  on  his  cap  and 
goes  off,  turning  back  at  the  door, 
by-tho-by,  to  observe  to  Joe,  'Let 
us  have  none  of  your  jolly  nonsense, 
young  fellow,  about  minding  the 
baby  while  your  mother  goes  out; 
youll  never  get  such  another  mo- 
ther, I  can  tell  you.' 

What  is  mother's  grand  secret? 
She  is  the  possessor  of  a  paid-up  pitd- 
ding  card  I  On  the  evening  of  the 
very  August  day  on  which  I  had 
conversed  with  Mr.  Wilkins,  she  too 
had  passed  his  shop  on  her  return 
from  taking  home  her  shoebinding. 
The  first  glance  at  Wilkins's  pud- 
ding bill  instantly  brought  back  to 
her  mind  the  terrible  struggle  it  was 
last  year  to  tide  over  Christmas,  as 
well  as  a  solemn  resolution  she 
formed  at  the  time,  that,  please  Qod 
she  Uved,  she  never  again  would 
chance  it,  but  make  sure.  In  she 
went,  and  did  as  I  had  done.  But 
f^terwards  she  did  what  I  did  not 
do,  and  what  I  am  afraid  I  should 
never  find  ^e  courage  to  do,  even 


though  placed  as  she  is — she  kept 
up  her  i)ayments.  Nobody  was  the 
poorer:  all  through  the  autumn, 
and  into  the  winter  as  for  as  it  had 
gone,  she  had  stitched  just  for  one 
half-hour  longer  than  usual  every 
day,  and  that  turned  in  the  precious 
sixpence  unknown  to  anyone,  in- 
cluding even  Joe,  the  artful  one. 
Nor  was  this  as  difficult  to  manage 
as  at  first  may  seem.  Joseph  might 
make  free  with  drawers,  he  might 
even  buy  a  starling,  and  conceal  the 
bird  through  an  entire  week  in  his 
father's  Sunday  hat;  but  there  was 
one  repository  he  never  dare  in- 
vade, and  that  was  the  china  butter- 
boat on  the  top  dresser-shelf;  and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  if  he 
could  not  keep  his  mischievous  fin- 
gers out  of  this,  seeing  that  its  chief 
contents  were  mother's  marriage  cer- 
tificate, her  pawn  tickets,  and  the 
seven  httle  packets,  each  containing 
baby's  hair.  Under  these — under 
the  marriage-certificate  even— the 
pudding-card  had  lain,  never  tak^ 
out  except  to  be  carried  to  the  gro- 
cer's, and  now  it  rests  in  mother's 
pocket,  beautifully  signed, '  Paid  in 
full,  T.  Wilkins.' 

Only  that  it  had  begun  to  snow, 
and  Whitechapel  is  such  a  very  long 
way  from  Homsey,  I  should  like  to 
have  gone  as  far  as  Wilkins's,  and 
seen  how  mother  looked  as  she  came 
out  of  the  shop  laden  with  her  bulky 
parcel  of  grocery.  Indeed,  to  toll 
the  truth,  I  did  get  on  the  omnibus 
for  that  purpose,  but  my  heart  failed 
me  when  I  got  as  fiur  as  the  Angel, 
and  there  I  got  down  and  took  my 
way  through  Goswell  Street,  think- 
ing there  might  possibly  be  pudding 
clubs  in  that  neighbourhooa.  And 
so  there  were,  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
as  was  to  be  seen  by  the  placards  in 
the  windows.  But  here  my  satisfac- 
tion ended.  Tou  could  not,  unless 
you  went  right  into  the  crowded 
shop,  and  mixed  with  the  customers, 
tell  which  were  ready-money  ones 
and  which  were  club  members.  I 
was  a  little  disappointed  at  this; 
but  when  I  reflected  what  a  proud 
person  poor  mother  was,  and  that 
she  would  be  the  last  person  to  like 
the  public  at  large  to  know  of  her 
secret,  it  certainly  seemed  quite  as 
well  as  it  was. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  LONDON  BOHEMIA; 

OR 


CHAPTER  T. 


LAST  Christinas  Eve,  as  the  clock 
struck  nine,  I,  a  poor  forlorn 
being,  was  loaning  on  the  cold  area 
rails  of  a  house  not  the  length  of  a 
comet's  tail  from  Oxford  Street,  and 
gazing  with  wistftd  eyes  on  the  white 
window-blind  of  the  room  before  me. 
From  that  room  came  the  merry 
sound  of  children's  laughter,  and  the 
occasional  notes  of  a  piano,  played 
with  that  delicious  disnsgard  of  time 
which  tells  of  artless  youthftd  fin- 
gers ;  while  on  the  blind  was  cast  a 


phantasmagoria  of  moYing  shadow, 
among  which  wba  one  of  a  slen- 
der and  graceful  young  girl,  whose 
long  ringlets  tossed  wildly  on  ber 
shoulders,  as  she  romped  menily 
about  with  the  laughing  children. 

Before  these  sights  and  somvls 
arrested  my  attention,  I  had  been 
strolling  slowly  down  the  street,  in 
my  usual  k)nely  iashion,  with  hands 
buried  deep  in  my  trousers  pockets; 
and  now  as  I  stood,  suspected  of 
policemen,  outside  those  cold  area 
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railings,  like  the  Peri  at  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  I  could  not  help  leoftlling, 
with  somewhat  of  a  morbid  pleasnro, 
the  history  of  my  dull,  uneventful 
life ;  and  thinking,  with  a  self-mock- 
ing smile,  not  unmixed  with  a  fffw 
irrepressible  self-pitying  tears,  of  the 
hard  fate  which  had  made  me 
through  life  such  a  poor  miserable 
outsider. 

Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  was, 
and  am, — an  outsider,  a  rank  out- 
sider; such  an  outsider  that  the 
utmost  powers  of  the  numeration- 
table  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
odds  against  me  on  any  oonceiyable 
eyent !  I  haye  been  an  outsider  from 
my  birth,  which  most  useless  and 
uncalled-for  affiur  took  place  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February— a  day  which, 
three  times  out  of  the  four,  is  shut 
out  of  the  year  altogether.  I  was 
one  of  a  brace  of  twins,  the  first- 
bom  of  our  pjarents,  who  had  mar- 
ried on  the  principle  that  two  nega- 
tives make  an  affinnative,  and  that 
therefore,  they,  whose  incomes  were 
both  of  the  negative  sort,  would  be 
able  to  get  on  very  well  by  putting 
them  together.  If  my  brother  had 
come  into  the  world  alone,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  much  to  grumble 
about,  but  I  was  one  too  many ;  and 
my  mother,  not  being  strong,  could 
not  managp  us  both ;  so  my  brother 
was  kept  at  home,  while  I  was  put 
out  to  nurse.  Perhaps  this  was, 
after  all,  not  a  bad  arrangement  for 
me,  supposing  I  had  any  business 
in  the  world  at  all ;  for  my  mother 
and  brother  were  soon  both  in  their 
graves,  while  I  grew  up  a  strong 
healthy  child,  with  wonderfol  lungs 
and  appetite.  Indeed,  my  nurse 
has  since  told  me  that  I  was  a  '  re- 
gular out-and-outer  to  stuff  and  to 
roar/  Soon  my  &ther  married 
again,  and  had  a  large  &mily  by 
his  second  wife;  so  it  iis  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  how  literally  I  was 
an  outsMer,  as  £Eur  as  the  paternal 
home  was  concerned,  oyer  aiter. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  sent  to 
school  in  one  of  the  Channel  Islands ; 
but  my  bills  not  bemg  paid  with 
anything  like  regularity,  1  was  al- 
ways out  of  &vour  with  the  masters ; 
and  being  constantiy  out  at  elbows, 
and  out  of  pockei-money,  I  was 
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pretty  nearly  sent  to  Coventry  by 
the  boys,  who  never  admitted  me  to 
any  of  their  sports,  except  cricket, 
where  I  was  always  put  to  fiag  out 
as  loDg  stop,  with  a  kick  for  every 
ball  I  let  go  past  me.  I  scarcely 
ever  got  an  innings ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
was  invariably  out  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  at  the  very  first  ball. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  my  school- 
life  was  not  a  very  happy  one,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  when  I  was  removed, 
and  placed  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
house  ;  but  I  did  not  learn  much  of 
the  system  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, for  nobody  took  the  trouble  to 
teach  me  anything;  and  I  was  only 
stuck  in  an  outside  office  just  to 
answer  a  question,  and  occasionally 
to  step  out  on  an  errand.  An  old 
Mocle  of  my  mother's,  however,  took 
pity  on  me,  and  sent  mo  to  a  private 
tutor,  and  afterwards  to  coUegej 
but  he  died  before  I  had  been  there 
long,  and,  no  more  funds  being 
forthcoming,  I  had  to  leave  without 
taking  a  d^ree.  Of  course  it  was 
found  that  I  had  been  left  altogether 
out  of  his  will. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  con- 
stantly buzzing  about,  like  a  fly 
knoclong  its  h^  against  a  window- 
pane  (except  that  the  fly  is  generally 
inside),  for  ever  trying  to  get  into 
some  charmed  circle  or  other,  but 
always  without  success.  Becently, 
however,  I  did  find  what  I  fancied 
was  a  bit  of  an  opening.  I  got  an 
engagement  as  a  commercial  tra- 
veller to  solicit  orders  for  an  article 
of  universal  domestic  consumption. 
Now,  I  thought,  I  was  all  right. 
*  An  article  ^of  universal  domestic 
consumption !'  Nothing  outsided 
about  that,  at  all  events.  But  alas  1 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  an  outsider, 
travelling  for  a  firm  of  outsiders; 
and  that,  though  I  did  profess  to 
sell  an  article  of  universal  domestic 
consumption,  the  great  firm  of 
Messrs.  Gog  and  Magog  of  Gresham 
Street  was  in  the  same  line:  and 
they  were  the  original  manufac- 
turers of  the  article,  and  their  name 
was  up  for  it,  and  they  could  sell  it 
as  cheaply  as  I  could,  and  people 
wouldn't  have  it  unless  it  bore 
Messrs.  Gog  and  Magog's  mark,  to 
counterfeit  which  was  forgery :  and 
Mr.  Mfl^g  hunself  took  the  same 
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grDimd  that  I  did,  haTing  at  bis 
oommand  an  unlimited  amount  of 
tiaTelling  expenses,  and  had  done 
so  for  twenty  yean;  and  he  was 
intimate  with  the  cnstomezs,  and 
brought  preeents  to  their  wives, 
and  knew  the  names  of  all  their  chil- 
dren, and  stood  godfather  to  their 
babies,  and  had  the  customers  to 
the  hotel  to  drink  port  wine  and 
brandy  and  water  with  him,  regard- 
less of  expense  or  his  apoplectic 
tendencies:  while  poor  I  could  sel- 
dom penetrate  beyond  the  clerk  or 
shopman;  and  when  I  did,  the 
most  civil  reply  that  I  got  was,  that 
they  were  r^ly  very  well  serred, 
and  were  not  likely  to  change.  And 
Mr.  Magog  ignored  me  in  public, 
and  ridiculed  me  in  the  commercial 
room  when  I  was  absent,  and  with- 
ered me  when  I  was  present,  and, 
in  point  of  &ct,  shut  me  up  alto- 
gether. To  be  sure,  my  commercial 
career  may  be  considered  a  success 
in  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  for  as  I 
took  no  orders,  I  made  no  bad  debts ; 
bat  my  employers  didn't  seem  to 
see  it ;  and  when  I  returned  to  town, 
I  got  an  intimation  that  I  must 
*  put  the  screw  on  a  little  more/  or 
look  out  for  another  sitimtion.  Such 
were  my  worldly  position  and  pros- 
pects on  the  night  when  I  stood  i^ 
moody  meditation  outside  those  iron 
area  railings. 

But  it  was  socially  that  the  shoe 
pinched  most  I  was  friendly 
enough  with  plenty  of  fellows  when 
I  met  them  in  the  street ;  but  some- 
how nobody  with  any  womankind 
belonging  to  him  ever  invited  me  to 
his  house.  And  yet  there  was  no- 
thing disreputable  about  me,  upon 
my  honour!  only  outsidedness — 
nothing  more!  And  if  I  dined  fru- 
gally I  always  took  care  to  have 
good  coats  to  wear— or  at  all  events, 
I  always  paid  the  outside  price  for 
them.  I  had  a  susceptible,  loving 
heart  too,  ready  and  longing  to  fall 
in  love  with  some  pretty  and  amiable 
girl ;  but  none  such  had  I  among 
my  acquaintance,  from  whom  1 
oould  beg  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
trifle.  Best  so,  the  reader  may  say, 
under  the  circumstances;  but  after 
all,  it  was  hard  to  stroll  in  moody 
solitude  about  Bushy  Park  or  Kew 
Qardons^  or  through  some  green 


oountiy  lane,  and  watch  the  tu- 
talizing  bits  of  love-making  that  an 
for  ever  and  ever  going  on:— faitier, 
too,  to  stand  thus  in  the  cokl  street, 
lifit^iing  to  sweet  voices  bloiding  m 
the  song  within,  to  bear  the  merry 
tinging  laugh  which  iD4i!cateB  blind- 
man  Vbnff,  and,  above  all,  to  wat^ 
that  gxBoefol  shadow  with  the  kng 
thick  ringlets,  as  it  flitted  qniddy 
across  the  blind.  Ah!  whatraptaue 
would  it  have  been  to  have  ioh  & 
slightest  touch  of  thoae  gaily  tossing 
curls !  to  have  clasped,  but  for  one 
moment,  that  slender  waist!  to  have 
wanned  my  chilled  heart  in  the  fiie 
of  those  bxigfat  eyes  which  were 
hidden  from  my  gaael  to  have 

I  suppose  Imust  hwebeen  qpeak- 
ing  my  thoughts  aloud,  for  here  I 
felt  a  dap  on  the  back  which  caofied 
me  to  start  so  as  nearly  to  impale 
my  chin  on  the  speaivheaded  oil- 
ing ;  and  turning  aromid,  I  saw  my 
old  friend  Boulter,  the  artist 

'Halloa,  Mackintosh,  my  boyr 
he  said,  '  what  vras  that  I  heszd 
about  slender  waists,  and  bvely 
ringlets,  and  the  fire  of  bright  eyes  ? 
Whom  are  you  speaking  about,  ft? 

'  WeU,  to  teU  the  truth,'  I  re- 
plied, '  I  was  lamenting  my  sad  £ite 
m  bemg  such  a  poor  forkim  out- 
sider; and  thinking  how  much  I 
should  like  to  know  that  lovely  giil 
whose  shadow  you  see  on  liie  blind 
there.  I  have  never  seen  more  of 
her  than  that  shadow,  and  yet  I  de- 
clare I  am  half  in  love  with  her 
already.' 

' By  Jove!'  cried  Boulter,  '  Mack- 
intosh is  in  love  with  the  shadow  of 
Miss  Skinner!  Well,  that  is  a  good 
one!  I  positively  shouldn't  have 
believed  that  Mias  Skinner  coold 
have  cast  a  shadow  1  Slender  waist? 
I  should  think  so!  Why  she's  no- 
thing but  skin  and  bone:  not  an 
ounce  of  flesh  about  her.  Fact,  if  I 
know  anything  of  the  human  figure. 
Binglets?  Ah,  they  are  beaatne! 
Redder  than  carrots,  my  boy,  redder 
than  cochineal,  redder  than  prawns 
from  the  Bed  Sea!  True,  as  l*m  a 
Golonst  Five  oi  her  eyes?  Now 
listen,  Mackintosh!  The  lines  of  fire 
of  her  two  eyes  conv^ge  at  a  point 
exactly  ten  and  decimal  thre&flBven 
inches  in  front  of  her  nose.  I  have 
calculated  the  angle,  and  can  speak 
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to  a  nicety.  Exactly  ten  and  de- 
cinml  three-seyen  inches,  if  I'm  a 
mathematician  and  know  anything 
of  perspectiye.  Never  saw  snch  a 
sqnint  in  my  life.  Bat  come  along. 
Don't  stand  mooning  here !  I've  a 
snug  little  party  spending  Christmas 
Eve  in  my  studio  over  the  way. 
All  outsiders  like  yourself,  every 
one.  Join  us, — you'll  be  quite  at 
hotne,  Just  now  they're  having  a 
rubber.  I've  come  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  beer;  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  have  just  succeeded 
in  despatching  a  couple  of  pots  in 
the  right  direction.  By  the  way, 
you  don't  happen  to  have  credit  at 
any  of  the  publics  about  here,  do 
you?  No?  Then  Aave  you  got  such 
a  thing. as  a  crown  that  you  don't 
particularly  want  for  a  day  or  two? 
It  shall  be  most  religiously  returned. 
Thank  you,  my  boy  — you're  a 
brick!  Now  that  coin  is  worth  a 
fabulous  amount  at  this  present 
crisis.  Just  follow  me  for  a  mo- 
ment' 

And  we  stepped  into  the  'Feathers' 
public-house  at  the  comer. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Boulter  to  the  bar- 
man, *  oblige  me  by  rubbing  out  that 
trifling  score  on  the  slate,  and  send- 
ing over  two  pots  of  Cooper  to  my 
rooms  every  twenty  minutes  untfl 
ten  forty.  At  that  time  precisely 
you  will  substitute  egg-flip  for 
Cooper,  and  continue  sending  until 
further  orders.  Come  along.  Mack- 
intosh.* 

We  crossed  the  street,  entered  a 
rather  dingy  door,  ascended  a  very 
dingy  staircase,  and  passed  along 
a  dark  passage  to  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  whence  proceeded 
an  exceedingly  strong  smell  of  to- 
bacco-smoke. 

'By  Jingo!'  cried  Boulter,  'ain't 
they  punishing  my  Cavendish !'  and, 
throwing  open  the  door,  he  spouted — 

*  I  knew  by  the  smoke  tbat  so  graoef ally  curled 
O'er  the  bowU  of  the  pipeB»  that  some  baccj 
waa  near; 
And  I  said,  •*  If  there's  beer  to  be  foand  In  this 
world. 
The  soul  that  is  thirsty  may  hope  for  it  here." ' 

'  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce 
my  fidend  Mackintosh,  an  outsider 
like  ourselves.  Mackintosh,  I  told 
you  that  we  were  all  outsiders,  and 
you  shall  judge  whether  I  spoko  the 


truth.  This  gentleman  on  the  box- 
seat  is  Clogg,  the  dramatic  author. 
Perhaps  his  name  is  not  fEuniliar  to 
your  ears  ?  I  suppose  not  He  has 
written  a  play  which  has  been  sent 
to  every  theatre  in  London,  and  has 
come  back  from  all,  looking  on  each 
return  more  dirty,  dogs-eared,  beaten, 
and  hopeless  than  before.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  he  has  spent  in  hanging 
about  the  various  stage-doors  is 
something  wonderfoL  I  believe  he 
has  never  been  able  to  see  any  of 
the  managers,  but  he  could  tell  you 
to  a  nicety  which  of  the  stage-door 
keepers  likes  his  half-a-go  of  gin 
hot,  which  prefers  it  cold,  and  which 
takes  it  neat  His  partner  is  Scraper, 
an  actor.  He  says  he  has  achieved 
a  success  in  the  provinces,  but  some- 
how he  cannot  get  an  engagement 
in  London.  'Hisi  acquaintance  with 
stage-doors  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Clogg,  and  it  was  at  one  of  those 
gorgeous  saloons  that  the  two  met, 
swore  a  friendship,  and  sealed  it  in 
beer  at  the  neighbouring  bar.  That 
meeting,  sir,  will,  at  some  exceed- 
ingly remote  period,  be  a  subject  for 
a  great  historical  picture.  This 
gentleman  is  Tom  Peel,  who  writes 
for  the  magazines.  Yes,  that  is 
correct,  as  far  as  his  intentions  are 
concerned.  He  writes  for  them,  but 
unfortunately  they  won't  print  for 
him.  He  could  tell  you  which  of 
them  returns  manuscripts  with  a 
polite  intimation  that  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  speciality  of  the  maga- 
zine, which  more  coldly  and  briefly 
signifies  that  th^y  are  "  declined  with 
thanks,"  and  which  still  more  coldly 
gives  the  undesired  information  that 
tiiey  are  left  at  the  office  to  be 
called  for.  But  as  to  their  method 
of  sending  proofs  or  paying  for  ac- 
cepted contributions  he  cannot  say  a 
word.  This  other  gentleman  is 
Barker,  a  surgeon,  who  has  been  out 
two  or  three  times  to  the  Antipodes 
as  a  ship's  doctor,  but  who  has  never 
had  a  patient  here,  except  Clogg,  for 
whom  he  once  pulled  out  a  tooth,  an 
exploit  for  which  he  has  never  been 
paid  to  the  present  day.  Myself  you 
know.  I  am  a  painter  who  have 
never  sold  a  picture,  and  to  whom 
the  Hanging  Committee,  out  of  sheer 
envy,  always  refuses  a  place  in  the 
Aicademy.    Now  you  know  us  alL 
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No,it»y!  there's  Nigger,  Peel's  dog. 
The  poor  brute  has  neither  scent, 
speed,  nor  teeth ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
a  gnn,  and  does  not  know  a  fox  from 
a  sheep.  He  has  a  horror  of  the 
water,  and  sleeps  all  night  with  the 
Bonnd  repose  conferred  by  a  good 
conscience.  Too  big  for  a  drawing- 
room,  and  too  hungry  for  a  kitchen, 
among  us  alone  is  he  admitted.  We 
all  have  a  fcdlow-feeling  for  him,  and 
he  is,  in  fiict,  one  of  us.  Kow  then 
vou  know  us  all.  The  supply  of 
beer  is  provided  for,  and  baccy  is 
here  in  abundance.  What  more  can 
man  desire,  in  a  jovial  point  of  view  ? 
Kothing.  Drink,  then,  smoke,  and 
be  jolly.' 

So  Boulter  and  I  looked  on  for  a 
time  whilst  the  others  played  their 
rubber,  which  was  nominally  for 
twenty-guinea  points,  and  which 
seemed  to  cause  quite  as  much  in- 
terest as  if  it  had  been  really  for 
those  heavy  stakes.  After  the  cards 
wo  talked,  and  laughed,  and  sang, 
and  made  sj^ecches,  wherein  we 
chafed  and  glorified  each  other 
amazingly,  and  spoke  in  the  mast 
disparaging  way  possible  of  all  per- 
sons who  had  been  successful  in  any 
pursuit,  proving  to  our  own  satisfiic- 
tion  that  success  was  almost  in- 
Tariably  the  eflfect  of  imnudence  and 
ignorance  combined.  How  Boulter 
pulled  to  pieces  the  pictures  of  the 
year!  How  severe  (jlogg  Vras  on 
that  trashy  piece  which  was  having 
such  a  run  at  the  Theatre  Hoyal 
So-and-so!  How  Scraper  laughed 
at  the  pronunciation  of  tnis  supposed 
great  actor  and  mimicked  the  ranting 
of  that!  How  sarcastic  Peel  was  on 
the  exceeding  mildness  of  one  mapa- 
zino  and  the  pointless  talcs  in  the 
other!  What  good  stories  Barker 
told  us  of  the  gross  ignorance  of 
some  eminent  surgeons  whom  the 
deluded  world,  as  usual,  would  ob- 
stinately Ixjiieve  in  I  How  I  made 
my  friends  laugh  by  giving  some 
instances  of  Mr.  Magog's  contempt 
of  grammar  and  exceeding  fondness 
for  haspirating  his  vowels ;  and  how 
poor  digger  gave  short  barks  in  his 
sleep,  dreaming,  probably,  that  he 
saw  some  unworthy  but  lueky  dog 
unjustly  possessed  of  a  bone !  Then, 
too,  wo  made  the  most  slashing 
jokes  about  muslins  and  laces,  and 


mistletoes  and  Ught  fantastic  toes, 
and  the  absurdities  of  female  society 
generally ;  and  vowed  that  the  rich 
colour  spreading  on  the  meerschaiun 
bow]  was  &r  lovelier  in  our  eyes 
than  the  blnah  mantling  on  the 
cheek  of  woman.  Boulter  was  es- 
pecially great  at  this,  and  I  almost 
feel  inchned  to  regret  that  want  of 
space,  and  want  of  power  to  remepi- 
ter  the  point  of  his  jokes,  prevent  my 
giving  here  some  of  those  brilliant 
but  severe  witticisms.  We  sneered  at 
cigars,  too,  as  unworthy  of  men,  and 
vowed  that  the  finest  wines  wt-re 
not  to  be  compared  to  a  draught  of 
beer  from  the  nonest  pewter.  Well, 
it  was  a  jolly  evening  I  must  say, 
and  to  me,  perhaps,  especially  so. 
I  forgot  my  outsidodness— or  rather, 
for  the  time,  I  gloried  in  it— and 
when,  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  shook 
hands  all  around,  wishing  each  other 
a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year,  I  had  but  one  regret,  which 
was  that  I  had  to  leave  town  in  a 
day  or  two  on  one  of  my  hopeless 
journeys,  and  that  I  should  not  m«.'t 
my  friends  again  for  some  months. 
As  we  said  good-night,  I  discovea-J 
that  I  had  lost  my  purse,  but  as  it 
contained  but  a  couple  of  shilling 
this  did  not  much  matter.  We 
fancied  that  I  might  have  dropped 
it  as  I  was  giving  Boulter  the  crown 
piece,  and  we  went  over  the  way  to 
look  for  it,  but  nothing  could  be 
seen.  Boulter  said  it  might  have 
fallen  down  the  area,  and  promised 
that  he  would  look  for  it  in  the 
morning.    And  so  we  parted. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  Boulter 
sent  to  me  tlie  five  shillings  which 
he  had  borrowed,  and  the  piirsewith 
its  contents,  which  he  had  found; 
and  on  the  next  day  to  this  I  left 
Ijondon  to  call  on  all  the  shopkeepers 
in  the  general  line  throughout  the 
north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
midland  counties.  This  occupied 
me  many  months,  and  when  I  re 
turned— but  now  I  come  to  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

I  divide  this  short  narrative  into 
two  chapters  because  the  divisioD 
assists  the  mind  in  passing  over  sn 
interval  of  time.    If  the  r^er  is  in 
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the  habit  of  attending  the  theatres 
he  is  accustomed  to  leaping  over 
twenty  years  or  so  between  the  acts, 
therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
little  hop  of  a  few  months  won't 
trouble  him  much. 

When  I  came  back  from  this 
journey  I  found  myself  in  greater 
disgrace  than  ever.  The  hoEid  of  the 
firm  told  me  that  I  didn't  seem  to 
be  a  'pushing  man/  and  that  I 
hadn't  put  on  the  screw  as  desired ; 
thereupon  we  joined  issue  and  had  a 
row,  which  ended  by  my  taking  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  Goriolanus  and 
dismissing  my  employers  then  and 
there. 

With  a  heart  longing  for  sympathy 
and  for  such  an  eyening  as  the  last^ 
I  went  away  to  Boulter's,  foncying,  I 
believe,  that  I  was  gdng  to  meet  the 
same  jovial  fellows  as  before,  and 
that  in  their  society  my  heart  woidd 
be  again  lightened  of  its  burden. 
Scenes  where  we  have  spent  happy 
hours  are  deeply  impressed  upon  our 
minds.  No  other  aspect  seems  pos- 
sible for  them,  and  we  go  to  them 
again  expecting  to  find  everything 
unchanged.  Who  has  ever  so  found 
it  ?  Beason  is  not  to  be  blamed  in 
this,  for  we  don't  trouble  it  in  the 
matter  at  all.  The  picture  is  in  our 
minds,  and  there  we  are  content  to 
let  it  stay. 

When  I  got  to  Boulter's  door  I 
found  a  cab  waiting  outside,  and 
just  as  I  was  going  to  knock,  the 
door  was  opened  and  Boulter  him- 
self came  forth.  Tes,  it  was  Boulter, 
but,  oh,  how  changed !  His  formerly 
somewhat  rough-and-ready  costume 
had  made  way  for  what  was  really  a 
display  of  high  art  on  the  part  of 
some  giited  tailor ;  his  hat  and 
boots  were  the  perfection  of  glossi- 
ness; his  hands  had  been  dyed  a 
delicate  lemon  colour,  or  else  he 
vore  gloves  which  fitted  him  like 
his  very  skin ;  his  beard  and  mous- 
tache were  so  trimmed  that  not  a 
hair  could  complain  of  being  un- 
iustly  overlooked ;  and  as  he  moved 
he  did  not  taint  the  atmosphere  with 
odours  of  beer,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  presence  gently  diffused  through 
the  circumambient  air  a  dehcate  and 
ineffable  perfume. 

I  was  so  astonished  that  I  stood 
staring  and  speechless;  but  Boulter 


appeared  glad  to  see  me,  notwith- 
sttmding  his  metamorphosis,  and 
said  in  his  o^vn  cheery  voice — 

'How  dye  do,  Mackintosh?  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  So  you've  got  back 
at  last  I'm  really  sorry  I  can't  stop 
with  you  now,  but  I  have  an  en- 
gagement. I'm  going  to  escort  two 
ladies  to  the  Opera,  and  time's  up.' 

'  Two  ladies  to  the  Opera  ?  Heavens, 
Boulter!  what  horrid  change  has 
come  over  you?  You  going  to  the 
Opera  with  ladies  I' 

'  Well,  the  fact  is,'  said  he, '  that 
I'm  going  to  be  married  to  one  of 
them ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
next  Monday  will  see  me  the  happiest 
of  men.' 

'Married?  and  to  whom  then ?* 

'  To  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Skinner,  who  used  to  live  with  her 
uncle  nearly  opposite.  By  the  way, 
it  was  outside  their  house  that  I  met 
you  last  Christmas  Eva' 

'What!'  I  blundered  out  in  my 
astonishment,  'Miss  Skinner!  The 
young  lady  whose  shadow  [was  on 
the  blind?  Why  you  told  me  she 
was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone!' 
.  'Nonsense,  MacldntoisJi,  I  never 
could  have  said  thai' 

'You  did  though.' 

'  Well,  I  had  been  studying  ana- 
tomy a  good  deal  about  that  time— I 
suppose  that  accounts  for  it;  but 
she  has  a  charming  girlish  figure, 
rather  slim  and  slender  I  admit,  but 
not  too  much  so  for  my  taste.  Be* 
sides,  she  has  filled  out  considerably 
since  then.  Beally  she  is  a  most 
lovely  girl.  Mackintosh,  you  never 
saw  such  beautiful  hair  in  your  life,' 

'  Why  you  told  me  it  was  red  I' 

'  Auburn.' 

'Bed.' 

'  Auburn.' 

'Bedder,  you  said,  than  carrots, 
redder  than  cochineal,  redder  than 
prawns  from  the  Red  S^!'  ' 

'Bless  me!  Could  I  have  said 
so  ?  I  remember  I  was  painting  my 
picture  with  that  fine  sunset  effect 
just  then.  Perhaps  my  eyes  were 
dazzled.  But  at  any  rate,  her  hair 
is  the  most  glorious  auburn— the 
very  colour  for  a  painter's  dream. 
But  even  if  it  had  been  red,  you 
would  forget  it  on  seeing  her  eyes. 
Oh,  Mackintosh,  my  boy,  such  eyes! 
such  magnificent  eyes  1' 
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*  The  lines  of  fire  of  her  two  eyes 
oonYcrge  at  a  point  exactly  ten  and 
decimal  three-seven  inches  in  front 
of  her  noea    Yon  said  so.' 

'Feet,  I  said.' 

'Inches.' 

'Feet' 

'Inches.' 

'Well  then,  it  dioald  he  feet 
Befiides,  I  fonnd  ont  afterwards  that 
in  my  calculations  I  had  made  the 
trivial  error  of  misplacing  the  deci- 
mal point,  and  that  the  point  of  cod- 
Tergence  was  a  hundred  and  tiiree 
feet  from  her  nose,  not  Xea  feet,  or 
inches  as  you  say.  Such  an  angle 
as  thflfc  is  of  ooorse  qpaie  inappreci* 
able.  Besides,  Mackmtosh,  she  has 
ci^ht  thousand  pounds  of  her  own; 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  Not 
that  it  makes  the  sh'ghteet  diffsienee 
to  my  feelings,  yon  know,  not  the 
kest  in  the  world,  but  one  can't 
ignore  the  fact' 

'  Eight  thousand  pounds  I  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Boulter.' 

'  Yos ;  and  my  acquaintance  with 
her  has  been  advantageous  to  me  in 
another  way.  Her  uncle  turned  out 
to  be  quite  a  connoisseur  in  painting. 
He  saw  my  pictures  and  had  the 
good  taste  to  appreciate  them,  intro- 
duced me  to  several  rich  patrons  of 
art,  and  now  I  have  more  commis- 
sions than  I  can  find  time  to  exe- 
cute.' 

'How  fbrtunate!  I  am  really 
very  glad  to  hear  it'  I  said  this 
honestly,  but  still  with  some  little 
regret  Boulter,  1  saw,  had  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  but  I  thought 
of  oar  other  firiends,  and  said — 

'  And  how  about  Clogg  and  the 
rest?    In  statu  quo,  I  sup]>08e*?' 

'  Why,  not  exactly.  It's  a  most 
remarkable  aflbir  altogether.  When 
things  began  to  more  on  with  us 
they  kept  it  up.  Some  time  ago  I 
be<»me  acquainted  with  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  theatres  by 
means  of  selling  him  a  little  picture. 
I  introduced  Clogg  to  him.  He  gave 
Clogg  a  suggestion  ibr  a  drama: 
Clogg  Wrote  it,  and  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  theatre  with  unbounded 
success.  There's  a  sensation  scene 
in  it  which  draws  all  London.  Clogg, 
sir,  is  on  the  high  road  to  wealth  and 
fune.  More  than  that,  he  put  a 
character  into  the    piece  exactly 


sotted  to  Server,  ami  stipulated 
tiwt  Scraper  should  play  it  Sciaptf 
made  a  wcMiderfiil  hit,  and  will  one 
day  be  at  the  top  of  his  profeanoD. 
Mixing  up  a  good  deal  now  with 
Utenury  men,  Clogg  and  Seiaper 
interceded  for  Peel  with  the  editor 
of  a  magazine,  who  now  takes  til 
Peel's  articles  and  pays  him  pretty 
well  for  them.  Havmg  begun  with 
one,  he  soon  got  sAmwrian  to  two  or 
three  more,  and  is  now  doing  well; 
and    Nigger*  knows   what  dimiear 


'And  what  of  Batter  ?* 

'Barker  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Having  nothing  else 
to  do  he  aeoompanied  me  in  a  cab 
one  day  to  Lord  Emtor  s  house  with 
a  picture  I  was  taking  there.  Jnst 
as  we  got  to  the  gato  his  k»dship'6 
carriage  was  coming  ont  The  hones 
took  fright  at  something,  and  the  old 
ooachmian  was  thrown  off  and  had 
his  leg  broken.  As  he  had  been  in 
the  fiEunily  all  his  life,  and  was  a 
great  &vourite,  his  loidship  would 
not  hare  him  taken  to  the  hospital, 
but  had  him  back  in  the  house. 
Barker  was  on  the  spot ;  Barker  set 
the  bone ;  and  his  skill  and  attention 
made  such  a  wonderful  cure,  that 
the  old  fellow  can  walk  now  better 
than  ever  he  could  in  his  life  before. 
The  wildest  dreams  of  his  youth  had 
never  imagined  such  a  leg  as  he  has 
got  now !  Ho  is  thinking  seriously 
of  breaking  the  other  also,  and  get- 
ting I^rker  to  mend  it  Lord  Emtor 
was  so  pleased  that  he  took  a  deal 
of  notice  of  Baiter,  introduced  him 
everywhere,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  practice  that  will  soon  be  a  very 
lucrative  one.' 

'  Well,  it  is  wonderful !  But  how 
did  you  beoome  engaged  to  Miss 
Skinner?' 

'  Why  it  was  all  owing  to  yon,  now 
I  think  of  it  Don't  you  know  ycm 
lost  your  purse  down  the  area? 
Well,  I  went  there  in  the  morning  to 
look  for  it.  As  it  happened,  Mas 
Skinner  was  latere  when  I  knocked. 
We  searched  together  «id  fonnd-^ 
not  <m\y  your  purse  but  &e  happi- 
ness of  our  lives!  Nice  sentimait 
that,  isn't  it  ?• 

'  So  it  was  all  owing  to  me,  then, 
after  all!' 

'All  owing  to  you,  my  b(7.   Ba* 
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how  are  yoti  getting  on?    Well,  I  but  by  a  bribe  (firom  my  pocket) 

bope.     No?    What  a  pily  yon  were  ibi&j  weire  oi)ened  to  ns  just  as  the 

not  here  to  share  in  our  good  Inckl  tram  was  moving  off.    We  all  made 

Never  mind,  yonra  will  come  some  a  rush  to  get  in,  and  my  friends 

day.    But  good-bye !  my  time  is  up.  succeeded,  but  the  carriage  that  I 

Gall  on  us  when  we  come  back  from  selected  was  locked,  and  the  train 

Switzerland.    Peel  can  give  you  the  moved  off  leaving  me  alone  on  the 

address.  No  cards,  you  know.  Good  platform. 

evening !'  As  were  my  feelings  then,  so  were 

And  he  drove  off.     I  was  not  fhey,  though  more  intense,  after  my 

envious  of  my  friends'  good  fortune,  interview  with  Boulter.    As  a  relief 

but  I  felt  abandoned.    One  short  I  went  to  my  humble  abode  and 

anecdote  and  I  have  done.    One  day,  penned  this  brief  narrative.    Should 

some  years  ago,  I  went  with  a  party  it  ever  meet  a  reader's   eye,  that 

of  friends  to  catch  an  excursion  train  reader,  if  benevolent,  will  rejoice,  for 

for  which  we  had  purchased  tickets  he  will  know  that  things  have  taken 

on  the  day  before.    Being  late,  we  a  turn  with  me,  and  that  I  have  at 

found  the  doprs  of  the  station  closed,  last  been  admitted  somewhere ! 


A  LIFE  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  PLEA  FOR  CHRISTMAS  MEDITATION. 

*  There's  rue  for  tou  ;  and  here's  some  for  me    .     .     ,     Yoa  may  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difference.' — ffcanlet, 

SEE— on  the  cold  damp  flags, 
Whereover  my  lady  flits — 
A  flower-girl,  huddled  np  in  her  rags. 

Fallen  asleep  where  she  sits ! 
"Well  may  your  ladyship  stop. 

The  sight  has  a  wild,  weird  charm — 
Look  in  the  basket  ready  to  drop 
Down  from  the  listless  arm. 

Yiolets— under  the  gas ! — 

Faded,  flaccid,  and  dead, 
O'erblown  roses  waning,— alas ! 

Lilies  hanging  the  head ; — 
Seeming  meet  types  of  her  fiaco, 

Hag^rd  with  hunger  and  care ; 
Just  the  wrecks  of  girlhood  and  grace 

Drifting— who  can  tell  where  ? 

Worn  with  the  weary  walking  of  hours, 

I'enniless  pitiful  slave, 
See— she  sleeps,  imconscious  of  flowoora. 

As  if  they  grew  over  her  grave ! 
There — in  the  cold  and  damp, 

There— in  the  drizzle  and  blast, 
What  does  she  care  for  the  flare  of  the  lamp  ? 

Is  it  not  rest— come  at  last ! 

If  it  were  onIy|60  deep. 

Hunger  disturbed  not  its  dreams !  * 

Over  her  there  in  her  sleep, 

See,  as  the  sickly  light  gleams,  '    ^ 

Hollow  end  pallid  her  cheek— 

Hers,  who  lies  starkly  below : 
But  round,  rosy-tinted,  and  sleek. 

Hers— gazing  down  on  her  now ! 
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Near ;— yet  how  fieur  apart ! 

View  them,  oh,  pitying  Powers, — 
Each  with  her  tender  woman's  heart — 

Each  with  her  life  of  flowerB:— 
Flowers— strewn  in  one's  happy  path. 

Garlands  for  waist  and  for  head : — 
Tell  me  what  to  the  other,  I  pray ! 

Things  not  for  beanty  bat  bread  I 

Flowers,  that  the  poets  hare  snng. 

Flowers,  that  the  west  wind  has  wooed. 
Flowers  that  the  bees  have  been  busy  among, 

Himmied  round,  and  hymned-to,  and  sual, — 
Flowers — e'en  those  commonest  sweets 

Nature  to  earth  does  entrust  I 
Tet— to  this  hapless  waif  of  the  streets, 

Meaning  simply ~a  crust! 

Well,  yon  may  snatch  back  your  dress, 

lady,  lest  contact  defile, 
Yet  may  the  heayens  your  loreliness  bless, 

Just  for  that  womanly  smile: 
SorrowAil  1    Go— get  you  in. 

Sit  down  and  sigh  for  despair: 
What  can  we  do  for  a  world  ftill  of  sm. 

Suffering,  sorrow,  and  care  I 

Under  the  flaring  lamp, 

Out  in  the  mionight  street. 
Where  the  air  is  stilly,  chilly,  and  damp. 

Look  at  the  two,  how  they  meetl 
How  muiy  meet  so— and  pMt^ 

Here  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Each  with  her  tender  woman's  beart» 

Each  with  her  life  of  flowen?  T.  H. 


CHEISTMA8    IN   BELGBAVIA; 

rwas  Christmas  ETe,  and  the  and  looked  atiractiTely  gay  in  ^ite 

weather  was  as  perversely  un-  of  unfsTourable  atmosjdieric  condi- 

.seasonable  as  it  has  often  chosen  to  tions.    The  drapers'  show  of  silks 

be,  of  late  years.   The  day  was  sun-  and  shawls  made  quite  a  blaze  of 

less  and  breezelcss— chilly,  but  not  colour  eyery  here  and  there ;  and  the 

cold — close,  yet  not  warm.    London  jewellers  had  set  forth  an  endless 

looked  dismal  indeed,  in  an  atmo-  variety  of  ornaments— gk}wing  gold 

sphere  of   smoky    fog^not  dense  cunningly  wrought  into  divers  &- 

enough    to   he    exciting — through  shions  of  chain,  and  clasp,  snd  pen- 

which.   muddy   pavements,   dingy  dant,  for  lair  arms,  and  necks,  and 

houses,  and  ill-clad  people  looked  brows.     Not  for  a  moment  to  be 

specially     muddy,      dingy,     and  ignored,  either,  were  the  other  sort 

wretched.  of  'toy-shops.'     I^ae  shops  might 

In   the  principal  thoronghtoes,  well  be  the  species  of  ierrestrial 

however,  the  passengers  were  chiefly  paradise  they  ei^ently  were  to  mul- 

well-drosfed,  and  the  shop-windows  titudes  of  eager  little  investigators 

did  their  best  to  enliven  the  gloom,  who  crowded  round  to  view  the  oat- 
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fiide  show,  or  happier  still,  thronged 
the  interior  of  the  bewilderingly 
bb'ssfol  emporimn. 

Truly,  one  might  almost  hare  for- 
gotten the  nngemal  influences  of  the 
London  weather  while  '  looking  at 
the  shops'  on  that  December  sBer- 
noon.  Though  you  were  not  al* 
lowed  to  forget  the  season  either, 
while  you  did  so ;  for  almost  in  every 
window  might  be  seen  placards, 
more  or  less  obtrusiye  or  insinuating, 
bearing  the  same  burden — 

Cf)rti(tai»l  Bx^  j2d»-Srar'jj  ^xUi. 

Some  one  met  Miss  Lumleyjust 
as  she  was  coming  out  of  one  of 
the  furniture  and  upholstery  ware- 
houses, and  was  about  to  pass  to 
the  neat  little  brougham  which 
awaited  her  across  the  pavement 

'  Have  you  been  choosing  Christ- 
mas presents?'  says  to  Miss  Lumley 
the  casually-encountered  acquaint- 
ance, a  beaming-faced .  young  ma- 
tron, with  a  rosy-cheeked,  scarlet- 
cloaked  little  girl  on  either  hand, 
whose  four  little  hands,  in  turn, 
were  laden  with  significant  packages. 
'  That  seems  to  be  every  one's  busi- 
ness to-day.  We  have  had  such  an 
afternoon  of  shops,  and  bazaars,  and 
German  fEtirsI  Haven't  we,  Effle? 
Show  Miss  Lumley  the  beautiful 
horse  you  have  bought  with  your 
own  money  for  little  brother  Dora.' 

Miss  Lumley,  however,  appeared 
to  be  but  slightly  interested  m  the 
proposed  exhibition,  and  without  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  the  question  put  to 
herself,  rejoined  by  asking  another. 

*  Do  you  think 's  carpets  are 

to  be  depended   on   as  much   as 

^'s?    I've  just  seen  one  I  like  at 

^'s,  but  I  can't  make  up  my 

mind  that  the  establishment  is  to 
be  thoroughly  relied  on.' 

'  I  believe  it  is,  so  flu  as  durability 
goes.  Their  patterns  are  not  thought 
80  good,  you  know.' 

'Oh  —  their  patterns  are  not 
thought  so  good!'  repeated  Miss 
Lumley,  with  attentive  gravity.  And 
quite  a  careworn  look  came  into 
her  £ace  as  she  paused,  evidently  in 
perplexed  C(»isideration. 

'But  if  you've  seen  what  you 
like—'  suggested  the  other  lady,  and 
thm  broke  away  with  ' Dora!  Effiel 
There's    the    Waterloo    omnibus! 


We  must  run  after  it.  Excuse — 
Good-bye!  Good  afternoon.  Miss 
Lumley !' 

And  away  flew  the  bright-fiEU^ 
young  mother,  close  follow^  by  her 
two  darlings,  while  Miss  Lumley  en- 
tered the  well-lined,  softly-cushioned 
little  coach  wherein  she  was  the  only 
passenger,  shut  the  door  for  herself, 
and  after  a  pause  of  fro^^ning  con- 
sideration, called  to  her  coachman 
to  'drive  slowly  up  Regent  Street 
till  she  pulled  the  check-string.' 

That  evening,  'when  the  children 
were  asleep,'  and  the  bright-fiGused 
little  matron  was  working  beside 
her  husband,— the  curtains  drawn, 
liunp  shining  bright,  books  and 
work  and  pictures  and  open  piano 
and  one  or  two  stray  toys  and  dolls 
on  the  table  and  floor— all  looking 
infinitely  cheery  and  homelike, — she 
interpolated  her  narrative  of  all  they 
had  been  doing  that  day,  with  an 
allusion  to  their  encounter  with 
Miss  Lumley. 

'  And  you  know,  as  I  thought  to 
myself  afterwards,'  she  concluded, 
'I  dare  say  she  was  not  buying 
presents  after  all ;  but  only  choosing 
a  new  carpet  for  her  drawing-room, 
poor  thing !' 

The  husband  laughed,  and  thought 
her  compassion  for  the  lady  under 
these  circumstances  approached  the 
sublime. 

'  For  my  part,  my  dear  Sophy, 
I  believe  you  felt  inclined  to  envy 
your  "pjDor"  Miss  Lumley,  when 
you  realized  the  business  she  was 
engaged  on.  The  carpet  ware- 
houses of  London  all  before  her, 
where  to  choose!  And  heaps  ot 
cash  in  her  i)ocket,  and  a  carriage 
to  go  about  in,  and  a  sweet  house 
in  Belgravia,  and  bonnets  and  man- 
tles and  gowns,  as  many  as  she 
likes.    Happy  Miss  Lumley !' 

But  Sophy  would  not  laugh. 

'  Ko,  I  don't  undervalue  the  ad- 
vantages of  "  cash,"  as  you  know ; 
but  I  always  feel  sorry,  somehow, 
for  Jane  Lumley,'  she  averred. 

'  I  observe  you  always  incline  to 
bestow  much  patronizing  pity  on 
your  unmarried  friends,  bom  male 
and  female.  Don't  apologize;  I  ac- 
cept it  as  a  compliment' 

*  1  assure  you  I'm  very  sorry  for 
BQime  of  the  married  ones,  too,'  said 
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the  liUlo  wife,  saucily  nodding  htr 
head.  '  It  doesn't  follow  that  people 
are  to  be  happy  because  they  have 
husbands  or  wives;  or  that  they 
need  lie  miserable  because  theiy 
haven't  Of  ooarae  not  fiat  I  al- 
ways have  been  sorry  for  Jane  Lara* 
ley,  and  I  always  shall  be,  I  sap- 
pose.  It  isn't  as  if  she  had  people 
belonging  to  her,  or  any  veiy  dear 
friends,  as  most  women  have.  She 
seems  to  have  no  one  who  cares 
particularly  about  bar,  and  no  one 
that  she  cares  particularly  about — 
which  is  worse  stilL  And  so  at 
Chriatmas  time  she  goes  about  the 
sh<^  by  herself,  chooaing  a  new 
carpet  for  herself,  to  be  put  down  in 
a  room  that  she'll  ait  in  by  hezsell 
Oh,  it*8  dreadful!' 

'  Still,  she  has  plenty  of  mon^. 
Don't  forget  that,  pmctical  littid 
woman  I  Isn't  money  the  key  to 
four-fiftha  of   thia  world's   happi- 


'  But  whero's  the  use  of  a  key  if 
you  have  no  lock  to  put  it  in  ?  And 
that's  just  her  case,  I  behove.  Her 
money  makes  the  matter  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  it  seems  to  me.  If 
I  must  live  alone  in  the  world,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  he  poor,  and 
always  in  difficulties.  It  would  be 
some  interest  in  life,  at  any  rate; 
and  besides,  it  would  be  a  coosola- 
tion  when  things  were  very  miser- 
able, that  no  one  had  to  suffer  ex- 
cept oneself.' 

'  I  see,  I  can  feebly  imagine  you 
in  the  character  of  that  lonely,  love- 
less straggler  with  the  world.  And 
perhaps  you  might  be  susceptible  of 
consolation  from  the  fact  of  your 
poverty;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if 
Miss  Lumley  would  Uke  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  part  with  her  pro- 
perty in  the  Three  per  Cents,  ac- 
cordingly. Shall  you  make  the 
suggestion  to  her  ?* 

'  You  may  laugh,  but  I  willingly 
woukl !  I  mean,  I  could  often  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  suggest  that  she 
should  part  with  some  of  her  Three 
per  Cexfts.,  at  least,  to  bestow  them 
where  they  are  more  needed.' 

'  Give  them  to  the  poor,  I  aup- 
poee  you  mean?' 

'  Yes ;  to  the  poor  indeed ;  to  the 
poor  sister  the  family  never  took 
any  notice  of  after  her  marxiage. 


twelve  yean  a^o.  Don't  yoa  re- 
member, just  before  we  wefe  en- 
gaged, the  talk  thefe  was  about 
pretty  Henrietta  Lnmley,  idio 
"  made  aoch  a  bad  marziage,"  all 
bi^  friends  said?' 

'  I  nmember  nol^iittg  that  took 
place  at  the  period  yon  name,  my 
love— nothing  whatever!  It  was 
a  blank  and  oninteresting  poitiaB 
of  my  life,  during  which  I  ^raa 
utterly  eo^oased  in  baamess^  no 
doubt' 

'Do  be  serious!  I  want  to  teQ 
yoa  about  Henrietta  Lumley.' 

'  By  all  meana.  I  think  I  lecaU 
flome&ung  al  it  now.  She  marhed 
a  oonnfay  tradesman,  didn't  she? 
and  onpaxtlonably  outraged  the 
gentility  of  her  fiunily  thereby.' 

'  That  was  it  He  was  a  worthy, 
well-educated  young  man;  hotti^ 
Lunleys  thought  ao  much  aboet 
poeitioa,  and  £u[iily,aad  sooh  things. 
Thay  opposed  the  engagement;  and 
it  was  only  kept  up  in  a  sort  of 
faalf-acknowledgad  way  far  yeazs 
and  years,  till  at  last  poor  Hette 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.  He 
had  a  severe  illness— Mr.  Ghcay,  her 
lover  had-* and  he  nearly  died ;  and 
ahe  was  never  allowed  to  eee  Imn— 
hardly  to  hear  about  him — ^and  ahe 
couldn't  bear  it  And  at  last  she 
married  him,  against  the  wishes  of 
her  fiunily,  and  was  tabooed  aocord- 
ingly.  And  I  don't  wonder  at  it— 
I  mean  at  her  manying^-I  really 
don't  She  waited  six  years  in 
hopes  they'd  relent--and — and,  I 
thmk-Hion't  you  think— ahe  was 
xifl^t?' 

'  If  I  say  yea,  mind  you  never 
let  Effie  and  Dam  hear  of  it  I 
don't  wish  them  to  marry  provin- 
cial grocers,  you  know.' 

'  Grocers!  Charles  Gray  wasn't 
a  grocer;  he  waa  a  bookseller.' 

'  I  beg  his  pardon.  Still,!  wonld 
rather  my  daughters  did  not  wed 
even  into  eminent  firms  soefa  as 
Longman's  and  Murray's  rolled  into 
one^  for  instai>oe,~*without  their 
papa's  consent  A  other's  oousent 
is  a  Bolenm  thing,  you  see ;  and  in. 
the  case  of  Efi^  and  Dora  I  am  not 
sure  I  should  consider  a  marda^ 
legal  that  was  aolenmized  without 
it^ 

'  Ahl  bat  you'd  never  be  ao  un- 
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reasonable  as  poor  Hetty's  fiftther 
was!  And  after  all,  it  was  her 
sisters  influenced  him.  He  for- 
gaye  her  before  he  died ;  but  they 
still  protested,  and  would  never 
visit  her,  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 
And  then,  poor  thing,  lamible  came 
on  her.  Her  husband  fell  into  ill 
health,  and  couldn't  stay  in  Eng- 
land; and  with  the  money  that 
came  to  her  at  Mr.  Lumley's  death 
they  emigmted  to  New  Zealand. 
And  they  didn't  succeed.  And,  oh  I 
I  believe  they  have  had  sad  trials 
there.  And  goodness  knows  what 
has  become  of  ihem  now.  For 
years  I've  hardly  heard  anything 
about  them.' 

'They  are  flourishing  ftrmers, 
depend  on  it,  by  this  time,  making 
huge  fortunes  hj  sheep-feeding  or 
corn-growing.' 

'  No ;  thaf  s  impossible ;  Mr. 
Gray's  health  hindered  him  from 
takiag  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  I  know  they  were  in  great 
distress  a  year  ago,  for  want  of 
money.  And  mamma  spoke  to 
Miss  Lumley  about  it,  who.  would 
not  hear  her  to  the  end.  It  almost 
makes  one  hate  her;  only  the  next 
minute  one  feels  sorry  too,  for  the 
miserable,  hardhearted,  lonely,  love- 
less old  woman.' 

'  Old  woman  I  She'd  agree  to  all 
your  epithets  sooner  than  to  the  last, 
I  expect.  No, no!  I  protest  against 
this  evil  speaking  of  poor  Miss 
Lumley.  A  callous,  cruel,  hard, 
cold,  wicked  woman  she  may  be, 
but  not— not  an  old  woman  !* 

'  Well ;  she's  getting  old,  thefl. 
Twelve  years  ago  she  was  nearly 
forty.  She  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sisters ;  and  Clarissa,  who  died 
five  years  ago,  was  forty-one.  Jane 
must  be  past  fifty  by  this  time; 
and  that's  not  young,  now,  is 
it?' 

'  m  ask  you  the  same  question, 
let  me  see,  eighteen — twenty  years 
hence,  and  hear  what  you  make  of 
it  then.  In  such  a  solemn  matter  as 
that  of  her  age,  every  woman  should 
have  the  privilege  (k  being  tried  by 
her  peers.  I  won't  hear  your  ver- 
dict on  the  matter.' 

And  as  the  husband  resolutely  de- 
clined to  proceed  in  any  more  serious 
strain,  the  wife  did  not  further  pur- 


sue the  subject  of  Miss  Lumley  (m 
this  occasion. 

m  *  *  m 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Lumley  was  also 
spending  her  Christmas  Eve  by  her 
'ain  fireside.'  A  very  diffierent 
affoir  was  the  'interior'  to  which 
we  now  direct  our  attention,  how- 
ever, from  that  we  have  just  left 
Howard  Street,  Belgravia,  is  one  of 
those  rows  of  small  houses  benig- 
nontly  built  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  an  aristocratic  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Belgrave  Square  itself,  and  some 
of  the  palatial  chimneys  of  Grosve- 
nor  Place  can  even  be  seen  by  an 
adroit  contortion  of  the  neck  out 
of  the  second-floor  front  windows. 
Considerate,  benevolent  builders,  to 
provide  accommodation  for  small 
but  genteel  fiunilies  in  such  a  classic 
locality  as  this!  True — but  that 
is  just  because  the  ground  is  so  pre- 
cious hero— the  rooms  and  passages 
and  staircases  of  these  dwellings 
are  of  the  smallest,  narrowest, 
crampedest  proportions.  True, 
for  the  same  rental,  in  a  district 
even  healthier  and  pleasanter  (judg- 
ing from  a  carnal  and  common 
point  of  view)  than  this,  a  house 
might  be  had  with  spacious  cham- 
bers, lofty  ceilings,  broad  corridors, 
and  similar  material  advantages. 
But  what  a  loffcy  superiority  to  such 
mean  considerations  of  temjpond 
comfort  and  conveni^ice  is  shown 
by  this  choice  of  an  abode,  not  for 
what  it  is,  but  where  it  is!  To  live 
in  the  odour  of  gentiUty  and  fiushion  I 
Here  is  a  noble  aspiratbn,  which  in 
these  days  is  by  some  of  us  obeyed 
and  fdlowed  at  no  matter  what 
personal  sacrifice.  Let  no  one  say 
that  the  era  of  voluntary  martyrdom 
is  past,  while  examples  like  this 
meet  us  at  every  turn. 

The  Lxunleys  had  always  been 
among  these  examples  of  people 
who  scorn  such  mundane  matters 
as  comfort,  convenience,  or  the 
like,  while  aspiring  to  be  fashion- 
able, and  to  be  thought  ari  Jbcratic. 
And  not  only  did  this  theory  of 
life  influence  their  choice  of  an 
abode,  but  they  carried  it  out  in  yet 
graver  and  more  important  direc- 
tions. From  small  details  of  their 
domestic  eocfoomy,  all  arranged  sub- 
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ject  to  the  same  guiding  nde,  up  to 
the  most  yital  interests  of  their 
friendships  and  alliances,  every- 
thing was  made  subservient  to  this 
grand  principle.  If '  gentility '  were 
really  a  religion,  how  earnestly  re* 
ligious  some  people  would  be !  The 
Lumleys,  for  instance,  who  so  dis- 
interestedly practised  the  faith  they 
held ;  whose  lives  were  a  standing 
protest  against  utilitarian  doctrines; 
who  were  ready  at  all  times  to  ab- 
jure everything  they  most  desired, 
from  the  merest  present  ezgoyment 
up  to  the  dearest  happiness  of  the 
future,  if  it  clashed  with  those 
higher  interests  they  maintained  so 
rigorously.  '  Gentihtyis  better  than 
happiness'  was  the  motto  which  they 
tacitiy  impressed  on  all  belonging 
to  them.  And  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  highly  consistent  foUowers 
of  tiiat  creed. 

As,  for  instance,  when  some  fluo- 
-tuation  in  the  funds  (through  which 
irreproachable  medium  came  the 
Lumley  income)  caused,  for  a  year 
or  two,  a  diminution  of  the  ilBuuily 
&mnces,  they  cheerfully  made  them- 
selves ill  by  staying  in  town  through- 
out the  summer,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  go  on  the  Continent, 
or  to  Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  the 
lakes,  or  Devonshire,  or  anywhere 
else  that  was  en  r^  for  Bel- 
gravians;  and  of  course  places  more 
within  reach,  but  less  indubitably 
'the  thing,*  were  not  to  bethought 
of  for  a  moment  Even  in  those 
early  days,  poor  littie  Hetta  had 
infinitely  shocked  her  fiunily  by 
suggesting  a  sojourn  at  Margate  or 
Southend,  as  better  than  staying  on 
in  choky,  dusty,  smoky,  summer 
London. 

But  Hetta  was  continually  offend- 
ing in  similar  ways.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  the  fjeunily,  and  during 
aome  years  had  lost  the  advantage 
of  Howard  Street  influences,  having 
been  placed,  for  her  health,  with  an 
aunt  in  the  country,  who  although 
she  was,  as  the  widow  of  a  clergy- 
man, a*  most  unexceptionable  con- 
nection, unhappily  proved  to  be 
'  not  so  particular  as  we  could  wish,' 
the  Lumleys  said,  with  regard  to 
her  social  circle  and  visiting  list 

In  &ct,  it  was  in  Northampton- 
fihire  that  Hetta  became  acquainted 


with  Charles  Gray.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Aunt  Mellor's  unfortunate 
laxity  about  knowing  people—the 
orthodox  members  of  the  £unily 
often  observed — that  piece  of  mis- 
chief wouldn't  have  been  done. 
When  Aunt  Mellor  died,  they 
fondly  hoped  the  mischief  would 
die  with  her,  but  it  did  not  Hetta 
clung  to  her  first  and  last  love  as 
tenaciously  as  they  did  to  their 
'  principles  of  what  was  due  to  their 
family  and  position.'  And  we  know 
the  idtimate  result  of  this  obstinate 
adherence,  on  both  sides,  to  what 
each  party  considered  tiie  most  im- 
portant interests  of  life. 

How  different  was  the  conduct 
of . Henrietta's  two  sisters!  They 
must  have  gladdened  their  parents' 
hearts  by  t£e  unflinching  integrity 
with  wluch  they  nuyntained  the 
fi&mily  principles  at  any  corL 
Clarissa  JLumley,  every  one  knew, 
had  two  or  three  'di«kppointmenta.' 
Her  first  suitor,  urged  by  heroelf 
and  her  &mi]y,  abandoned  his  mode- 
rate prospects  in  England  for  a 
money-nuudng  position  in  India, 
and  died  within  the  first  six  months 
of  his  exile.  Two  years  afterwards^ 
she  became  engaged  to  an  officer  in 
the  army,  their  marriage  being 
only  postponed  till  he  should  obtain 
his  company.  A  Lumley  oould  not 
possibly  marry  below  the  rank  of 
captain.  But  before  that  necessary 
step  was  attained,  the  raiment  was 
ordered  to  Malta,  and  at  Malta  the 
ftithless  lieutenant  became  capti- 
vated by  a  rioh  young  widow,  who 
married  him  at  cmce  without  waiting 
for  the  dilatory  operations  of  the 

War  Office.  After  tiat but  there 

is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  the 
history  of  Clarissa's  matrimonial 
prospects,  each  of  which  in  turn 
was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  heroic 
obedience  to  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  £Eanily  life,  until^  after  re- 
maining a  handsome  young  woman 
as  long  as  she  possibly  oould,  she 
sunk  into  a  plam  and  rather  dis- 
agreeable old  maid,  as  which  shi 
died  some  years  since. 

Perhaps  the  eldest  Miss  Lumle/s 
case,  however,  was  the  hardest  of 
alL  She  had  never  been  remark- 
able for  good  looks,  and  through- 
out her  life  had  only  one  lover,  bat 
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he  STBS  very  stedfiwt  and  smoere. 
And  even  her  own  family  would 
admit  to  one  another  that  'poor 
Jane  really  liked  Mr.  Weston.'  He 
had  '  liked '  her  from  the  early  days 
of  yonth,  when  he  first  came  to  be 
one  of  the  enrates  of  the  parish,  and 
met  her  in  the  oonise  of  his  dis- 
trict-risitmg.  And  after  some 
years'  patient  attachment,  he  had 
'spoken.'  £nt  alas!  not  only  was 
that  worthy  young  man,  though  a 
clergyman,  not  of  unimpeachable 
gentility  as  to  his  relations,  but  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
curacy  to  live  on.  A  good  Uving, 
it  was  understood,  would  have  re- 
conciled the  fiunily  to  the  &ct  of 
his  father  having  been  in  businejSB, 
and  his  uncle  being  there  still ;  but 
small  means  and  questionable  con- 
nections, both  together,  could  not 
be  condoned.  Twice  did  Mr.  Wes« 
ton  ask  the  fsiteful  question.  The 
second  time  was  when  he  had  just 
received  the  presentation  to  a  small 
living  in  Herefordshire— a  house, 
and  orchard,  and  three  hundred  a 
year. 

•^I  would  try  to  make  you  happy, 
and  I  think  I  could,  even  on  that/ 
urged  the  lover,  looking  into  her 
eyes  for  a  responsive  gleam  of  ten- 
derness. 

Now  Jane  certainly 'liked'  him, 
and  still  more  certainly  he  was  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  seriously 
liked  her.  And  this  mutual  liking 
had  been  going  on  now  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  Grey  streaks  were 
apparent  in  the  brown  hair  of  the 
hard-working  curate,  and  Jane  her- 
self had  left  her  thirtieth  birthday 
considerably  behind  her.  Neverthe- 
less, with  sublijne  heroism,  she 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  meeting 
his,  and  told  him  that  it  couldn't  be, 
they  mustn't  think  of  it.  Later  on, 
she  went  a  little  more  into  particu- 
lars, and  said  she  couldn't  reconcile 
it  .with  her  duty  to  her  fiunily  to 
marry  under  the  circumstances. 

'  The  circunutancea  I'  echoed  her 
suitor,  rather  bitterly;  'you  mean 
the  three  hundred  a  year,  I  suppose  ? 
It  M  a  small  income,  but  how  many 
families  there  are  living  happily  on 
quite  as  little.' 

'  Not  in  our  ^here — you  must  be 
aware  of  that,'  Miss  Lomley  replied. 


with  some  dignity.  'Everything 
depends  on  the  circle  in  which  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  move.  One 
must  bear  that  in  mind.  Something 
must  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary,  to 
that: 

'And  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  to 
it  my  happiness  and  your  own  ?— for 
I  know  I  could  make  you  hi^py, 
Jane,  happier  than  this  way  of  afe 
you  think  so  much  of  can  ever  make 
you.  Think  a  little  before  you  send 
me  away.  If  you  give  me  up  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,'  pursued  the 
steadfast,  patient  man,  at  length 
aroused  into  something  like  resist- 
ance and  indignation, '  I  shall  know 
what  to  understand,  and  I  will  never 
trouble  you  any  more.' 

The  new  rector  went  away  in 
angry  disappointment,  and  within 
six  months  married  some  one  who 
evinced  considerable  partiality  for 
himself  and  entire  contentment  with 
his  circumstances.  She  made  him 
what  is  called '  a  good  wife,'  and  he 
was  always  what  is  called  '  an  excel- 
lent husband.'  But  for  all  that, 
those  who  knew  him  best,  always  felt 
regretfully  that  something  was  want- 
ing—that he  never  fulfilled  the 
sturdy  promise  of  his  zealous,  un- 
married days.  He  dropped  into  a 
routine  ezistenoe  in  his  out-of-the- 
way  country  par^,  fulfilling  his 
duties  in  a  sufficiently  exemplary 
way  to  all  casual  observation — visit- 
ing the  poor,  reading  to  the  sick, 
and  preaching  two  orthodox  ser- 
mons, twenty  minutes  long,  every 
Sunday.  And  he  appreciated  his 
home,  was  kind  to  his  wife,  and  fond 
of  his  children ;— but  he  became 
middle-aged  and  then  elderly,  won- 
derfully soon,  and  a  certain  dried-up 
element  rapidly  developed  and  be- 
came manifest  in  his  appearance  and 
manner,  his  feelings  and  modes  of 
thought 

While  Jane  Lumley  sits,  as  her 
young  married  friend  had  pitifully 
said,  'by  herself  on  this  evening, 
when  social  kindliness  and  rejoicing 
should  surely  be  regnant  through- 
out Christendom,— and  ponders  on 
the  new  carpet  she  hais  promised 
herself  for  a  Christmas  present. 
No  one  else  is  likely  to  give  her  any- 
thing, and— at  least  so  people  say — 
what  she  gives  to  others  is  just  'no- 
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thing  to  nobcxly.'  So,  doabtlen, 
her  moditationB  are  quite  absorbed 
by  calcalatioos  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  and  oost,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  any  other  thoagrht  to  in- 
trude. Or  if  a  vagrant  idua  s/iould 
present  itself,  yon  may  be  sure  it  is 
only  some  such  consideration  as 
whom  she  will  ask  to  her  annual 
winter  party,  which  'oomes  off'  in 
January;  or  she  debates  whether 
she  has  chosen  for  the  best  in  declin- 
ing to  spend  her  Christmas  with  her 
buiker's  fieunily  at  Richmond,  and 
eliK'ting  to  dine  in  Russell  Square 
with  her  lawyer  and  his  fossy  wife, 
and  all  their  set  of  'professional' 
people.  To  be  sure,  they  always  did 
things  in  very  good  style ;  still,  she 
would  certainly  liave  preferred  Rich- 
mond if  it  hadn't  been  that  Roea — 
the  youngest  giri^wae  snch  a  })ert 
Uttle  thing,  and  once,  in  her  hear- 
ing, had  called  htf — her.  Miss  Lum- 
ley— 'a  griflanT  She  had  half  ex- 
pected tliat  the  Favershams — Sir 
George  and  Lady  Faversham  — 
would  have  asked  her  to  their  fes- 
tive gathering  at  their  'place'  in 
Kent  Rut  somehow  they  hadn't, 
and  she  was  forced  to  tall  back  on 
her  lawyer,  who  asked  her  every 
year,  but  to  whom  she  only  went 
OS  a  ;'M  aiifr-^A  fiict  of  which  that 
gentleman  and  his  wife  were  perfectly 
aware.  It  would  be  dull  enough, 
most  likely;  but  then  Christmas 
parties  always  were  either  dull  or 
noisy — she  was  not  sure  if  she  didn't 
prefer  the  dullness  to  the  '  racket ' 
a  parrel  of  young  people  were  sure 
to  make.  At  that  very  moment  the 
family  next  door  was  an  example  of 
this  reprehensible  tendency  to  hilar 
rity.  The  boys  were  home  from 
Rugby;  and  they  and  their  sisters 
and  some  'young  friends'  were 
having  an  impromptu  dance  or 
something.  Through  the  thin  wall 
of  partition  she  could  hear,  not  only 
the  pianoforte  and  the  sound  of 
quickly-moving  feet,  but  snatches  of 
merry  talk  and  bursts  of  laughter. 
It  was  quite  annoying.  She  wished 
she  had  qmeter  neig]ilK>urB.  Next 
door,  on  the  other  side,  the  fi&mily 
was  quiet  enough  so  far  as  merry- 
making was  concerned,  for  one  of 
them  was  seriously  ill.  But  even 
that  had  its  drawbacks,  for  the  doc- 


tor'a  carriage  was  eoDtmnally  mttiing 
to  and  from  the  door,  uid  Miss 
Lumley  disliked  thai  vearymuch,— it 
leminded  her  of  her  fa&er's  and  mo- 
ther's last  iilnflss*  and  poor  dansaa's. 

And  BO,  perhapa,  this  is  how  she 
got  into  ^  perikius  region  of  retro- 
spection, and  b^;an  to  think  of  'old 
times' ae  she  leaned  back  in  that 
admirably  cushioned  chair  of  hers. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  these 
kind  of  levenea.  But  the  rigid  face 
softeoa,  and  the  grey  ^ea  gleam 
less  coldly  and  do  not  look  nearly  ho 
like  steel  as  usual  while  she  muses 
tibis  evening  on '  the  days  that  are  no 
mare.'  She  sees  visione  oi  the  kind 
&therand  mother,  the  handsome  sis- 
ter who  died,  blithe  but  naughty  htt  le 
Hetta,  who  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  worki,  and— perfaape,  not  least 
ptedominantly — the  once  devoted  cu- 
rate who  is  married,  and  lives  equally 
out  of  her  world,  now.  All  pass 
before  her  mind's  eye.  These  were 
once  the  foreground  figures  of  her 
life,  but  they  are  ail  gone  now.  She 
has  no  one  to  control,  contradict,  or 
worry  her ;  no  one  over  whose  wel- 
fare she  18  likely  to  feel  the  wearing 
pain  of  anxiety  or  the  sharp  anguish 
of  apprehension.  She  is  quite  tree 
and  independent,  and,  as  it  seems, 
without  a  serious  care  in  the  world. 
Yet,  does  any  one  suppose  that  this 
isah^py  woman? 

Far  from  it  Most  of  those  who 
know  her  betieve  her  to  be  but  a 
grim,  discontented,  gloomy-tempered 
person,  equally  uninteresting  to 
other  people  as  she  would  seem 
to  be  to  herseE  Nevertheless,  she 
had  the  elements  of  better  things  in 
her. 

Presently  she  rises  from  her  seat, 
goes  to  her  desk,  and  from  it  takes 
a  packet  of  letters,  apparently  of 
vuious  degrees  of  age,  but  all  in  the 
same  handwriting.  She  selects  the 
one  bust  received.  It  is  dated  three 
years  back,  and  is  brief.    It  says — 

'  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  money 
just  received  again  comes  from  you, 
though  you  will  never  acknowledge 
it  Oh,  sister  Jane!  why  do  you  try 
to  Beem  harder  than  you  are?  The 
help  comes  in  a  time  of  need,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  deeply  grateful  for  it ; 
but  if  a  word  of  love  had  come  with 
it»  how  doubly  piedous  it  would 
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have  been!  Surely,  surely  my  love 
might  make  y&u  happier,  even  as 
yours  would  make  me  I  But  be 
it  as  you  will.  Only— my  husband 
says,  and  I  also,  that  we  must  not 
again  be  indebted  to  your  charity,  if 
you  will  not  give  us  your  love.  We 
can  —  and  will  —  do  without  the 
money,  sister  Jane.  It  is  a  word  of 
sisterly  fondness  and  sympathy  that 
I  am  longing  for  in  this  &r-away 
place.  God  bless  you,  I  pray,  and 
teach  my  children  to  pray,  always. 
'Hbtta.* 

For  two  years  Miss  Lumley  had 
left  that  letter  unanswered,  unno- 
ticed. Then  she  had  written--it 
may  be  remembered  as  a  saving 
clause  in  the  indictment  against  her 
— she  had  written.  In  some  such 
rare  moment  as  this  present  one  of 
relenting  from  the  usual  constraint 
in  which  she  carefully  kept  her  inner 
life,  she  wrote  to  her  sister — awk- 
wardly and  bluntly  enough,  yet  with 
the  awakening  of  the  long-dormant 
impulses  sufficiently  evident  to  one 
who  had  the  eye  to  see  and  heart  to 
understand  the  poor  dried-up,  dis- 
torted, tightly-braced  nature  of  its 
writer.  And  that  letter  was  de- 
spatched a  year  ago.  And  a  week 
ago  it  had  come  back  to  her  across 
the  seas,  with  the  ominous  words 
'Gone  away'  scrawled  across  the 
worn,  stained  envelope. 

'  Gone  away  1 '  Was  it  indeed  so  ? 
And  was  the  last  chance  of  some- 
thing better  to  brighten  and  elevate 
this  wom{tn*6  wasting  life,  gone  away 
from  her  for  ever?  In  self-defence 
against  the  growing  pain  of  oom- 

g unction,  Jane  Lumley  tried  to  i^ecall 
er  old  feeling  of  bitterness,  not  so 
much  against  her  sister,  as  against 
the  man  *who  had  taken  her  sister 
from  her  home,  her  family,  her  '  ix>- 
sition,'— for  the  miserable,  worldly 
grievance  ux)idd  intrude  even  into 
such  serious  thoughts  as  these.    . 

'  I  never  could  like  Charles  Gray. 
I  know  we  should  never  have  got  on 
together.  Perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it 
is,'  she  said  to  herself,  and  stub- 
bornly held  herself  down  to  that 
creed,  and  would  not  let  the  regrets 
have  way  that  were  crowding  on 
one  another  deep  down  in  her  heart. 
And  she  rang  the  bell  hastily  for 


candles,  resolved  to  think  no  more 
of  these  things.  Her  iskce  looks  hard 
and  grim  as  usual  when  the  servant 
appears  with  lighted  candles,  and  a 
note  in  her  hand. 

'  Please  ma'am,  a  little  boy 
brought  this  and  is  -vmting  down 
stairs.' 

'  Some  one  from  the  carpet  ware- 
house, I  suppose,'  mutters  Miss 
Lumley,  while  fumbling  for  her 
spectacles,  and  pulling  one  of  the 
candles  nearer  to  her,  in  order  to 
read  the  missive. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  carpet  ware- 
house. It  is  dated  from  one  of  the 
pooi^ast  and  most  miserable  of  shabby 
London  streets,  and  it  simply  says : — 
'  Henrietta  Gray  is  lying  ill  and  in 
great  poverty  at  this  address.  The 
doctor  who  is  attending  her  sends 
this  to  Miss  Lumley,  as  the  only 
person  in  London  whom  he  can 
discover  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
his  patient.' 

The  maid  waits  some  minutes 
while  her  mistress  reads  this  brief 
epistle.  At  last  she  ventures  to  ask, 
'  Any  answer,  if  you  please  ma'am?' 
'  Bring  me— give  me—,'  says  Miss 
Lumley,  putting  her  hands  out  as  if 
in  the  effort  to  cateh  hold  of  some- 
thing. But  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  appears  to  recall  her  scattered 
senses;  and  before  the  girl  has  time 
to  be  alarmed,  she  adds,  clearly  and 
peremptorily, '  Send  for  a  cab.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am.  And  is  the  boy  to 
wait?' 

'Let  the  boy  come-^no;  I'll  go 
down.  Fetch  me  my  bonnet.  Stay 
— ^no ;  send  the  boy  up  to  me.' 

For  when  she  rose  from  her  chair 
she  staggered  weakly,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sink  back  into  it  again. 

'But  get— a  cab— directly  1'  she 
gasped  out,  after  the  retiimg  ser- 
vant And  she  could  not  stay  still, 
even  for  the  minute  that  must 
elapse  before  '  the  boy '  could  come 
into  her  presence.  She  tottered  to 
the  door.  She  stood  there  waiting, 
and  clenched  her  hands  and  ground 
her  teeth  together  in  impatiance, 
while  she  heard  the  carelul,  well- 
taught  maid  impressing  on  the  boy 
to  *  wipe  his  boots  well,  first' 

'  Come  up  I  Never  mind  the  stair 
carpets  1  Come  up !'  she  called  out, 
shrilly.    And  when  the  messenger 
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appeared,  she  began  her  qneaiiona 

at  onoe. 

'  Is  fibe  Tory  ill  ?  HaA  Bhe  been 
ill  long?  The  lady— Mrs,  Gray. 
Can't  you  speak  ?  Don't  you  know 
anything  alK>ut  it?*  For  the  boy's 
face  looked  strangely  blank,  and 
then  was  convulsively  disturbed. 

'  She's  been  ill  ever  smoe  we  came 
to  England/  he  fiiltered,  with  a  des- 
jK'rnte  effort  to  speak  caimly ;  *  ever 
fiineo  my  father  died.' 

'  Your  father  ?--d(«d  I  Who  are 
you  ?*  The  passion  in  her  withered 
ftioe  and  harsh  voice  ahnoet  daunted 
the  boy,  old  for  his  years  as  he 
seemed.  She  seized  his  arm/ and 
<lrew  liini  into  the  lighted  drawing- 
room.    '  What's  your  name?' 

•Cieorgp  Lumley  firay.  Fm  the 
eldest.  There's  only  me  and  httle 
Ciiarlie  left  now.' 

'George  Lumley!'  It  was  her 
fiither's  name  that  the  poor  exiled, 
disgraced  daughter  hiul  given  to  her 
first-lwm.  Inconceivably  it  smote 
the  alre4)dy  stricken  heart  of  the 
sister  to  hear  and  to  see  the  vague 
likeness  of  pretty  Hetta  that  lurked 
in  the  pale,  troubled  face  of  the  boy. 
All  the  woman  was  called  into  life 
in  Jane  Lumley  tlien.  It  might 
liave  been  an  everj'iiay  action  with 
her,  so  readily  and  fondly  did  her 
arms  twine  round  the  little  lad  and 
draw  him  closely  to  her. 

*  You're  my  nephew,'  she  whis- 
pered: 'your  mother's  my  own 
sister.    God  forgive  me,  and  help  us 

aU!' 

«i  •  *  • 

'Only  think,*  said  our  bright 
young  matnm  to  her  husband  two 
or  three  weeks  after,  '  how  unjust  I 
have  been  all  along  to  poor  Miss 
Liunley !  Will  I  ever  believe  ill  of 
any  one  again  ?  Never ;  I  deoliue  it ; 
imlasa  on  the  most  hideously  nn- 
mistakeablo  evidence.' 

'Why,  what's  tlio  matter,  little 
one?'  naturally  followed  the  in- 
quiry. 'What  has  your  cross  old 
lady  been  Bn&  dope  now  ?* 

'  I>on%  please,  don't  remind  me  of 


my  past  sins!  I  know  Fve  caDed 
her  names  often  enon£^«  bat  I 
never  shall  again.' 

'Oh!  80  she's  only  'middle-aged 
now,  then  ?  I  thought  you  couldn't 
be  80  <cmel  for  long  togeth^.  Has 
she  given  yon  that  new  dzmwing- 
xoom  carpet?' 

'Carpet!  it's  all  nonsense  about 
the  carpet  I  dare  say  she  wasn't 
thinking  about  it  at  all,  when  I 
thought  her  mind  was  full  of  nothing 
else.  She's  been  nursing  her  sister 
through  a  serious  illness, — that's  bow 
she's  spent  her  Christmas.  I  declaie 
it  puts  me  to  shame. 

'  My  dear  love  1  HappQy  your 
sisters  are  all  well,  and  I  haven't 
any,  so  I  don't  see  how  yon  could 
have  emulated  Miss  Lumley's  course 
of  proceeding  at  this  season.' 

'  It's  only  I'm  so  ashamed  of  my 
past  ill  thoughts  of  her,'  cried  the 
warmhearted  Little  wife.  '  But  what 
does  it  matter?  She  has  better 
things  to  make  her  happy  than  my 
good  opinion  ;  for  she  ^1  have  a 
real  home,  with  plenty  of  love  in  it 
now.  The  Howard  Street  house  is 
to  be  given  up,  and  she's  taken  a 
cottage  in  Devonshire;  and  as  soon 
as  poor  Mrs.  Gray  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered, they  all  go  down  there  to- 
gether. She  can't  do  enough  for 
her  widowed  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren, mamma  says.  And  already 
she's  taken  her  place  with  them  all. 
Already  she  looks  quite  differe^nt 
from  what  she  was.  Ajad  we  shall 
think  of  her  always  now,  not  as  Miss 
Lumley,  lonely,  and  cross,  and  sel- 
fish, and—' 

'  Old  ?'  suggested  the  incorrigible 
husband. 

'  No.  The  old  Miss  Lumley  is  to 
be  blotted  out  and  forgotten.  Now 
she  is  kind,  loving, and  lofed  "Aunt 
Jane."  And  I  wish— oh,  how  I 
wish  !->that  all  who  are  solitary,  on- 
loved,  and  unloving  as  she  was 
three  weeks  ago,  could  but  have 
such  a  gift  as  has  been  bestoved  on 
her  this  Christmas  1' 


